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OVERVIEW 


My first book was published fifty years ago, in 1938. The present volume is 
meant to give an overview of my scientific activity of these last fifty years. I would 
like to start by stating that the idea and the title of the present book were inspired by 
Marcel Cohen’s book Cinquante années de recherche, 1955. 

Among the various Semitic languages that I studied at the University of Vienna 
beginning in 1926, it was Mehri, a Modern South Arabian language, that particularly 
attracted my attention. It represented for me a relatively unknown Semitic language, 
still spoken, that had a limited corpus of documentation; together with languages 
such as Sogotri and Sahri, that belong to the same group, it required further 
investigation. Thus it offered a vast opportunity for field work. At the same time I 
envisaged the possibility of doing comparative work between the still spoken and the 
Classical Semitic languages, a methodology that had not gained sufficient recognition 
among the scholars of classical Semitic languages. And yet, the modern Semitic 
languages can contribute greatly to our understanding of several Proto-Semitic 
problems. However, I became aware of the fact that because of my being Jewish, I 
would not have unlimited possibility of doing field work in the regions of South 
Arabia where the Modern South Arabian languages were still spoken. I therefore had 
to abandon the idea of investigating Modern South Arabian through field work. 

It so happened that at that time I had started the study of Geez, the classical 
language of Ethiopia. I had only a vague knowledge of the existence of the various 
spoken Ethiopian-Semitic languages, yet the knowledge that several languages were 
spoken in Ethiopia intrigued me as a student with comparative Semitic work in 
view. I then decided to do my research in the field of the Ethiopian languages. An 
important center of Ethiopian studies at that time was Paris under the direction of 
Professor Marcel Cohen who taught at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes and at 
the Ecole Nationale des Langues Orientales. I therefore moved to Paris in 1931 to 
pursue the study of the Ethiopian languages. 
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Marcel Cohen's book, Nouvelles études d'éthiopien méridional, published in 
1936, opened up a new world for me and exerted the greatest impact on my scientific 
activity. I learned about the existence of some languages that were known by name 
only, as was the case with many Gurage dialects; of others, such as Argobba and 
Harari, that were little known and insufficiently investigated; and of Gafat, a language 
that was no longer spoken. The information given in Marcel Cohen's book prompted 
my decision and desire to undertake field work in Ethiopia. 

Before doing so, however, I decided to bring to fruition my continuing interest in 
the Modern South Arabian languages and published the Lexique Sogotri (sudarabique 
moderne) in 1938 (no. 40).1 The vocabulary listed in the dictionary is based on the 
Soqotri texts collected and translated by D. H. Miiller.2 The subtitle “avec 
comparaisons et explications étymologiques" indicates the comparative and 
etymological treatment of the Soqotri vocabulary. 

It was my good fortune that I had occasion to undertake my first “field work" in 
Paris with Tekle Gurmu, a native speaker of Tigrigna of the Akkälä Guzay region. 
This work resulted in the publication of Documents tigrigna in 1941 (no. 102), 
which contains a grammar and texts, all in phonetic transcription. 


In 1942 my family and I came to the United States as refugees. In 1946 I 
undertook my first trip to Ethiopia thanks to a Guggenheim Foundation fellowship. 
Thereafter I traveled to Ethiopia every two or three years until 1974, with stays 
extending from three to eleven months. The purpose of my field work was to 
investigate the unknown and the insufficiently documented Ethiopian-Semitic 
languages. This situation applied to South Ethiopic, particularly to Gurage, 
Argobba, and Gafat, and partially to Harari. My interest in Amharic is described 
below. For each language or dialect I endeavored to gather material for a grammatical 
description, to collect texts, and to compile dictionaries. 


My first field work was done in Endeber, a Chaha speaking region. I was the 
guest of the Catholic Mission there and I recall with particular pleasure the evening 
meals taken together with Abba Francois Markos, the head of the Mission, a native 


1 The numbers refer to the bibliography. 
2 Südarabische Expedition. Die Mehri- und Soqotri-Sprache. Band iv, 1902; Band 
vi, 1905 (Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften). 
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Chaha, and the elder pupils of the Mission. During the meals they told stories, 
described various aspects of Gurage life, and discussed meanings of words. I spent 
twelve weeks (not seven, as mentioned in no. 215, p. 218) in Endeber and was able 
to collect sufficient material for a grammatical outline of Chaha, for texts transcribed 
phonetically, and for a vocabulary. These data were published in Ethiopic 
Documents: Gurage, 1950 (no.138). I paid a price for this intensive work since after 
the stay of the twelve weeks I fell ill and had to be carried down to the main road on a 
stretcher for several hours. 

I briefly described the method I used in collecting vocabularies and material for 
grammatical descriptions in my article “A year of research in Ethiopia” (no. 215, 
p.217). Since the Ethiopian languages, with the exception of Amharic and partially 
also of Harari, have no writings, I would like to say a word about the method I used 
in collecting texts. Texts that are readily available are those of oral literature, that is, 
folk tales, songs, proverbs, riddles, and folk wisdom. I made use of the oral literature 
in nos. 102, 138, 193, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, and 200 for the various Gurage 
dialects, for Harari, and for Tigrigna. 

In collecting texts other than folk literature I always had in mind to combine 
linguistic material with ethnographic information about the various ethnic groups in 
whose languages I was interested. I used two methods for this purpose. One of these 
methods was used in Ethiopic Documents: Gurage as follows. I traveled around the 
region of Endeber to observe the people at work and leisure, and attended religious 
festivals, pagan or Christian. I would describe a ceremony I witnessed to my 
informants, and they furnished additional information, prompted by my questions. 
Then, sentence by sentence, I obtained a continuous text. I asked my informants to 
describe to me those aspects of life that I did not witness myself, first in Amharic or 
French (the foreign language of the Mission), then in Chaha, and sentence by 
sentence, we worked out a continuous text. It was a laborious procedure. I should add 
that before starting to collect texts I had acquired an adequate knowledge of the 
structure of the language and had collected a sufficiently workable vocabulary. 

In the later stages of my work, especially at the time when students from the 
various provinces came to Addis Ababa to attend either high school or the University 
College, and later the university, I was able to gather a few native speakers of one or 
another language; with them I used another method. I presented them with a list of 
subjects dealing with their way of life, and asked them to choose subjects with which 
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they were familiar. They then wrote down their text in Amharic script as their own 
language had no script. They read these texts to me and I transcribed them 
phonetically. This is the method I used in the series “Ethiopians Speak: Studies in 
Cultural Background". Four volumes of the five have a literal and a free translation. 
Volume 1 of the series (no. 161) deals with Harari. Volume 2 (no. 139) is an 
autobiography of Sahle Sellassie written in Chaha. The text is published in the 
Amharic script, with additional symbols for the consonants that do not exist in 
Amharic. It is transcribed phonetically, with a free translation only. The content, the 
style, and the descriptions sufficiently interested the University of California Press 
that they published it as a separate volume entitled Shinega's Village: Scenes of 
Ethiopian Life, 1964. Volume 3 (no. 156) deals with Soddo, written by Hailu 
Fullas. Volume 4 (no. 154) is written in Muher. Volume 5 (no. 140) has texts in 
Chaha and Ennemor. I still have texts in manuscript form in Tigre and Tigrigna. 

In the domain of grammatical descriptions, I mentioned above the grammar of 
Tigrigna (no. 102). Before my first trip to Ethiopia I published a Short grammar of 
Tigre, 1945, a collection of two articles (no. 99) based on E. Littmann's texts.! I 
checked this material in Keren, Eritrea (no. 100) where I spent three weeks in 1946. I 
also had occasion there to reexamine the vocabulary of Tigre that I assembled from 
previously published works. While the Amharic Textbook (no. 109) is not a 
systematic grammar of Amharic, it deals with the main aspects of the morphology 
and the syntax spread throughout the book according to the particular needs of the 
lessons. 

I would like to mention here briefly the grammatical outlines of Chaha (no. 138, 
pp. 12-32; no. 140, pp. 8-22 combined with Ennemor), Ennemor (no. 140, pp. 8-22 
combined with Chaha), Muher (no. 154, pp. 4-50), Soddo (no. 156, pp. 6-34), and 
Argobba (no. 120). I still have grammatical descriptions of Ennemor, Muher, 
Masqan, Gogot, Selti, Wolane, Zway, Soddo, and Argobba in manuscript form. 

Comparative grammatical studies are those of Gafat and Harari. In Etude 
descriptive et comparative du gafat, 1956 (no. 124), all the grammatical features 
occurring in Gafat are compared with those of the other Ethiopian-Semitic languages; 
in The Verb in Harari, 1958 (no. 159), all the verbal features of Harari are compared 
with those of the other Ethiopian-Semitic languages. The Short Grammar of Tigre, 
1945 (no. 99) has a limited number of comparisons. 


1 Publications of the Princeton Expedition to Abyssinia, 4 volumes, 1910-15. 
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An essential component in collecting linguistic material was the compilation of 
vocabularies and dictionaries. In fact, I started every linguistic investigation of a 
particular language or dialect by first compiling an initial list of about 1500 words in 
Amharic and then asking the linguistic informants to translate them into their 
language. Needless to say, this list was greatly augmented in the later stages of work. 
In this way I was able to compile dictionaries in Argobba, Gafat, Harari, and Gurage 
in twelve dialects. The Amharic and Cushitic dictionaries are discussed below. 

In the domain of lexicography I was particularly interested in the comparative and 
etymological approach. This method began with the Lexique Soqotri (Sudarabique 
moderne ), 1938 (no. 40), and continued through my investigation of the Ethiopian 
languages. I used this approach in the Etymological Dictionary of Harari, 1985 (no. 
160), and in the Etymological Dictionary of Gurage, 1979 (no. 128). Tigre is 
compared with the other Ethiopian languages in North Ethiopic and Amharic 
Cognates in Tigre, 1982 (no. 80). The Comparative Dictionary of Ge<ez , 1987 (no. 
85) is the latest endeavor in the field of etymologies and comparisons among the 
Ethiopian-Semitic languages, the Semitic languages, and Cushitic. 

I was furthermore interested in comparing the Ethiopian-Semitic languages with 
individual Semitic languages. This interest resulted in the investigation of Arabic 
loanwords in the various Ethiopian languages (nos. 21-31); in the Southeast Semitic 
cognates to the Akkadian vocabulary (no. 10), and to the Ugaritic vocabulary (no. 
53); and in the publication of Ethiopic and South Arabic Contributions to the 
Hebrew Lexicon, 1958 (no. 54), and Hebrew Cognates in Amharic, 1969 (no. 37). 

While in Endeber, a Chaha speaking region, I made the acquaintance of a Fuga, a 
member of a despised social class (no. 138, pp. 59-62), and I noticed that he 
occasionally used expressions that the other Chaha speakers did not understand, and 
for a good resason. He spoke an argot of the Fugas. I became intrigued in this 
phenomenon and started collecting argots of people possessed by a spirit (no. 171), 
of merchants (no. 172), of minstrels (no. 173), and of a Gurage secret society (no. 
175). 


Until 1964 my scientific interest in Amharic was limited to collecting oral 
literature. In fact, I still have in my possession an unpublished collection of 
Amharic folk tales, poetry, proverbs and riddles. Obviously, Amharic, being the 
national language of Ethiopia, was the essential means of communication with the 
speakers of various Ethiopian-Semitic languages in whose investigation I was 
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particularly interested. My personal contributions to Amharic grammar and 
lexicography are connected with a special event in the history of the relationship 
between the United States and Ethiopia. I refer to the creation of the Peace Corps. 
When in 1964 the University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) was entrusted 
with the training of Peace Corps Volunteers to Ethiopia and I was in charge of the 
language component, it soon became evident to me that there were no adequate 
teaching materials in Amharic. I then started preparing such teaching materials, and 
my efforts resulted in the publications of An Amharic Textbook, 1965 (no. 109), an 
English-Amharic Context Dictionary, 1973 (no. 110), a Concise Amharic 
Dictionary, 1976 (no. 111), and An Amharic Conversation Book, 1965 (no. 108). I 
still have in manuscript form a Reference Grammar of Amharic, and an Amharic 
Cultural Reader. 


The Cushitic languages were not my main research interest. However, since their 
influence on Ethiopian-Semitic is considerable, I collected material on the Cushitic 
languages that had a special bearing on the Ethiopian-Semitic languages (nos. 242- 
251) and for which there was otherwise no sufficient documentation. In the 
vocabulary, it is the Agau group that comes into consideration for the North 
Ethiopian languages, that is, Geez, Tigre, and Tigrigna. For the South Ethiopian 
languages, that is, Amharic, Harari, Gurage, Argobba, and Gafat, the Cushitic 
languages of *Sidamo (or Highland East Cushitic), of Oromo (or Gallenna), and of 
Somali (particularly in connection with Harari), are of considerable importance. Since 
we have adequate information for the Agau languages thanks to the numerous 
dictionaries published by L. Reinisch,! I did not make a special effort to collect 
material in these languages. I collected, however, a limited vocabulary of Awiya that 
so far remains unpublished. Oromo or Gallenna as well as Somali are likewise 
adequately documented. In my work on the Gurage vocabulary I soon noticed that the 
documentation by E. Cerulli2 had to be supplemented. I therefore collected quite 
abundant vocabularies of Sidamo, Hadiyya, Darasa, and Kambata including the 
dialects of Qabenna, Tembaro and Alaba. These dictionaries are still in manuscript 
form. It is by pure chance that I worked on Moca, and published A Dictionary of 


1 See W. Leslau, An Annotated Bibliography of the Semitic Languages of 
Ethiopia, 1965, p. 207; index: Reinisch. 

2 Studi etiopici. Vol. II. La lingua e la storia dei Sidamo. Roma: Istituto per 
l'Oriente, 1938. 
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Moca (Southwestern Ethiopia), 1959. (no. 241). It may be of interest to repeat what 
I said there on page 1 simply to indicate how chance circumstances can play a role in 
field work. “On February 12, 1954, I delivered the inauguration lecture at the 
University College of Addis Ababa. Among other subjects, I discussed the 
geographic distribution of the various Semitic Ethiopic languages, including Gafat, 
for which I found only four speakers. At the end of the lecture, a young Ethiopian 
came up to me and stated that he knew thousands of speakers still using the 
language for which I had found only four. It turned out that he misheard the name 
Gafat and confused it with Kafa, which is, indeed, very much alive and spoken in the 
province of Kafa. The young Ethiopian, Worqu Gawato by name, spoke Moca, a 
dialect of Kafa, and asked me to investigate his language. The investigation of Moca 
was not in my plans, but I could not let this exceptional opportunity escape. Little, 
however, did I know the difficulties that were to confront me. Neither through my 
training in Semitic Ethiopic nor through the descriptions of Kafa given by the 
authors dealing with that language, was I prepared to deal with tones. For, indeed, 
Moca is a tone language, the tones having phonemic value". 


There are a few reminiscences in connection with investigating several languages 
that stand out in particular. They concern Gafat, Argobba, and Zway. 

Gafat was a language spoken in Godjam, in the region of the Blue Nile. In the 
18th century James Bruce had the Song of Solomon translated into various 
languages, including Gafat. All attempts by recent travelers to discover whether 
Gafat was still spoken were unsuccessful. In fact, the inhabitants of Gafat at present 
speak Amharic. On the basis of the only document in Gafat preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, I worked out the structure of the language and described it together 
with the Gafat text and a translation in Gafat Documents, 1945 (no. 123). On my 
first trip to Ethiopia in 1946-47 I tried to find out whether the language still existed. 
After two weeks of inquiry I found four old people, three men and a woman, from the 
region of Womberma in the vicinity of the Blue Nile who still spoke Gafat. On the 
basis of this investigation I published Etude descriptive et comparative du gafat, 
1956 (no. 124). 

South of Harar there is a region inhabited by Argobbas who are of the Muslim 
faith. The Argobbas spoke a language of their own that we call Argobba. At present 
it is no longer spoken in that region; instead, the Argobba people now speak Oromo. 
All my efforts to find Argobba speakers in the region of Argobba in 1947 had been 
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in vain. Finally, with the help of the late Prince Makonnen, Duke of Harar, son of 
the Emperor, I found the only speaker of Argobba in the region of Harar. However, 
when he came to see me I soon found out that he had no teeth. Needless to say, this 
was the end of my endeavor of finding an Argobba speaker in that region. I had 
occasion, however, in 1950 to investigate the “North Argobba” spoken in Aliyu 
Amba, about four hours by mule southeast of Ankober. Already at hat time, only the 
old people and the women spoke the language whereas the young generation used 
Amharic. It is true that there were still speakers of Argobba in Addis Ababa, but 
there is a strong likelihood that the language may soon disappear. I expect to publish 
a study of Argobba in the near future. 

And finally there is the case of the language spoken on the islands of Lake Zway. 
There are five islands on the Lake. Various researchers had opinions concerning the 
language of the islands, all of them based only on hear-say, since no linguist had ever 
had the opportunity to investigate them personally. In 1950 I visited three islands 
and returned with a young deacon from one of them, Tulluguddo, to Asella on the 
mainland, where I investigated his language and arrived at the conlusion that the 
language spoken on the islands of Zway belongs to the East Gurage group. 


I extended my interests in things Ethiopic to a few extra-linguistic subjects such 
as folklore and the Falashas. I have already mentioned the folk tales, proverbs, and 
riddles that I collected as a means of acquiring texts in languages that have no 
writings. Besides, I explored subjects such as "Mother's Day in Ethiopia" (no. 201), 
“A wedding 'law-suit' in Harar" (no. 202), "Popular interpretations of bird sounds” 
(no. 204), “Popular interpretation of dreams" (no. 207), and "Tigre games" (no. 206). 


In 1944, Yale University Press commissioned me to translate the religious 
writings of the Falashas for the Yale Judaica Series. In preparation for this 
assignment I gathered all the information concerning the life and the history of the 
Falashas published in various books and articles. In 1946 when I undertook my first 
trip to Ethiopia I made it a point to gather first-hand information on the Falashas. 
My first stay of several weeks in the various Falasha villages, and particularly in 
Ambworo, resulted in a description of Falasha life, and of their religious beliefs and 
practices. The reader will find this information in the introduction of the Falasha 
Anthology, 1951 (no. 209) whose main part consists of a translation of Falasha 
writings from Geez into English. In addition, information on the life of the Falashas 
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was written down for me in Amharic by Täklä Mälläsä who served as my guide and 
secretary. This Amharic text with a French translation is published in the Coutumes 
et croyances des Falachas, 1957 (no. 210). I also visited Falasha villages on 
subsequent trips to Ethiopia. 


Each of the fields in which I endeavored to contribute to our knowledge of the 
Ethiopian-Semitic languages will hopefully be expanded by future researchers. 
Grammatical descriptions, the comparative approach, the collection of texts, and the 
compilation of vocabularies and dictionaries are promising fields for future 
investigations. 
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ETUDES ETHIOPIENNES: 
QUELQUES SOUVENIRS PERSONNELS 


Mon premier contact avec Marcel Cohen remonte à 1931. J'étais alors étudiant en 
langues sémitiques à l'université de Vienne et j'avais développé un intérét particulier 
pour l'étude de l'éthiopien. Paris était à ce moment-là le centre le plus prestigieux 
pour ces études gräce à Marcel Cohen. Il était alors directeur d'études à l'Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes ainsi que professeur à l'Ecole Nationale des Langues Orientales. Quand 
je me rendis à Paris, pendant l'été de 1931, j'avais avec moi une lettre de 
recommendation de V. Christian, professeur de langues sémitiques à l'Université de 
Vienne, mais aucun moyen de subsistance pour ma femme et moi. Marcel Cohen fit 
aussitót tout ce qu'il pouvait pour m'aider et me guider. 

Je suivais ses cours à l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes et à l'Ecole des Langues 
Orientales avec la plus grande régularité, et quand un jour je n'apparus pas en classe, 
Marcel Cohen vint me voir deux heures plus tard à mon hótel, rue Vavin, pour 
s'enquérir de la raison de mon absence. La raison était bien valable: j'avais des 
symptómes de rechute de tuberculose. Marcel Cohen entreprit immédiatement des 
démarches pour me faire examiner par un médecin, et quelques semaines plus tard, 
gráce à ses efforts, j'étais envoyé dans un sanatorium de Haute Savoie. A mon retour 
du sanatorium il insista pour que je ne continue pas à vivre dans la chambre mal aérée 
de l'hótel, rue Vavin, et nous conseilla d'aller vivre en banlieu. Nous trouvámes à 
louer un petit appartement non meublé dans une petite villa avec jardin, mais comme 
nous n'avions pas les moyens d'acheter des meubles, Marcel Cohen une fois de plus 
vint à notre aide. Chez ses amis, en particulier les Jules Bloch, il trouva tout le 
nécessaire pour meubler notre appartement. D'autre part, notre situation financière 
était loin d'étre satisfaisante: Charlotte seule avait trouvé un emploi, Marcel Cohen 
n'épargna aucun effort pour me faire accorder une bourse me permettant de continuer 
mes études. 
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Je me souviens avec émotion de nos visites fréquentes à Viroflay où, après diner, 
Marcel Cohen m'invitait à le rejoindre dans son cabinet de travail aux murs tapissés 
de rayons de livres. Il me mettait au courant des publications, livres aussi bien 
qu'articles, que ses amis et colllégues lui envoyaient du monde entier. Ces visites, 
attendues toujours avec le plus grand plaisir gráce à l'accueil cordial de Marguerite et 
Marcel Cohen, étaient le point culminant de notre existence. Je n'étais à cette époque 
qu'un étudiant au début de sa carriére; pourtant Marcel Cohen échangeait avec moi des 
idées comme si nous étions collégues. Je me rappelle aussi avec plaisir les dimanches 
oü les Cohen tenaient maison ouverte pour leurs amis, étudiants et professeurs. 
C'était une occasion exceptionnelle pour nous, jeunes étudiants, d'étre en contact avec 
nos máitres,et pour nos maitres de mieux nous connaitre. Je dois avouer qa'à cóté des 
plaisirs intellectuels, nous apprécions beaucoup les bons petis sandwichs et le 
délicieux gáteau au chocolat préparé par Marguerite Cohen pour ses occasions. 

Notre situation financiére était toujours aussi précaire, mais gráce aux efforts 
infatigables de Marcel Cohen j'obtins une bourse de ce qui s'appelait alors la Caisse 
Nationale de la Recherche Scientifique, et cette aide nous mit finalement plus à l'aise. 

En 1939 la guerre éclatait, et j'étais envoyé dans un camp de concentration pour 
des raisons que j'ignore jusqu'à ce jour, malgré mes efforts pour les connaitre. Une 
fois de plus Marcel Cohen se dépassa généreusement pour obtenir des attestations et 
des petitions en ma faveur de professeurs de la Sorbonne et du Collége de France, 
sans pourtant obtenir cette fois une solution favorable. Pendant que j'étais ainsi 
interné au camp du Vernet, dans les Pyrénées, les Cohen s'occupérent de trouver une 
maison pour Charlotte et notre fille Eliane, âgée de dix jours. Ils en trouvèrent une 
tout près de la leur, à Fressines, où ils passèrent la plupart des années de guerre. 
Quand j'ai quitté la France pour l'Amérique, en 1942, j'ai dà partir sans leur dire au 
revoir, mais par la suite je n'ai jamais manqué une occasion de leur rendre visite dans 
leur maison si accueillante de Viroflay, à chacun de mes passages en Europe, lorsque 
j'étais en route pour l'Ethiopie. 


De 1931 à 1939 je fus un disciple de Marcel Cohen. On pourrait en conclure que 
j'étais un étudiant éternel, et il est vrai qu'on aurait pu passer sa vie à étudier sous la 
direction de Marcel Cohen. Il avait toujours des idées nouvelles qu'il partageait avec 
ses étudiants, et il ne se répétait jamais. Chaque classe avec lui était une révélation. 
Beaucoup d'entre nous se rappellent comment il venait en classe avec sa serviette 
bourrée de livres et d'articles qu'il faisait circuler parmi nous, ainsi que des fiches sur 
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lesquelles il avait marqué des questions à discuter avec nous ou sur lesquelles se 
trouvaient des réponses aux questions posées à la séance précédente. Il acceptait 
toujours les suggestions d'étudiants qui avaient une familiarité spéciale avec l'une ou 
l'autre des langues sémitiques. Personnellement , j'ai tiré grand profit non seulement 
de son enseignement en classe, mais aussi de nos promenades dans son jardin oü nous 
discutions d'idées, et où je pouvais lui demander son opinion au sujet des problèmes 
scientifiques qui m'occupaient à ce moment-là. Son cabinet de travail à Viroflay 
devenait aussi une salle de classe pour moi. C'est là que j'assistais souvent aux 
enquétes qu'il faisait en interrogeant des Ethiopiens qui se trouvaient à Paris. C'est de 
lui que j'ai appris les méthodes qui plus tard me servirent de base pour mes 
investigations linguistiques en Ethiopie. Il m'a appris à saisir toute occasion de faire 
une enquéte sur n'importe quelle langue sémitique qui s'offrait. C'est ainsi que j'ai tiré 
profit de toutes les possibilités de travailler à Paris sur des langues telles que le 
tigrigna et le harari avec des informateurs linguistiques à Paris. 

Les étudiants de Marcel Cohen le consultaient toujours. Il y avait un constant 
échange d'idées concernant les problémes linguistiqus sur lesquelles ils travallaient. 
Moi-méme, je n'aurais jamais pensé à soumettre un article pour publication sans 
connaître son opinion d'abord. Il s'employait à ce que ses étudiants puissent publier 
leur articles dans les revues appropriées. C'est ainsi que gráce à son intervention trois 
de mes livres furent publiés dans la Collection de la Société de Linguistique de Paris. 

Marcel Cohen était un directeur d'études par excellence. Quoique son intérét 
principal füt la linguistique, i1 stimulait et encourageait chez ses éléves un intérét 
pour l'anthropologie, la littérature et l'histoire de l'Ethiopie. Nous nous souvenons 
tous de Mademoiselle Tachauer qui toute la semaine travaillait dans une banque, mais 
qui venait chaque samedi à la classe de Marcel Cohen, qui la faisait travailler sur un 
manuscrit gu&ze. C'était le jour le plus heureux de son existence. 

En ce qui me concerne, il savait que depuis mes études à Vienne je m'intéressais 
au soqotri, une langue sudarabique moderne, pour laquelle il n'avait pas d'intérét 
particulier. Il m'encourageait pourtant à poursuivre mes études de sogotri et il a 
accepté mon "Lexique soqotri" comme thése pour l'obtention du diplóme de l'Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes. 

Il avait aussi le don de rester en contact à travers le monde entier avec les savants 
dans son domaine, ainsi qu'avec des Européens qui séjournaient en Ethiopie; ceux-ci 
pouvaient lui fournir à l'occasion des renseignements utiles à ses études. Un exemple 
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classique est celui de Madame de Monfreid habitant 4 Harar et qui, sans étre linguiste 
elle-méme, put recueillir les seules informations sur l'argobba de la région de Harar 
que nous possédons à présent grâce aux questionnaires préparés par Marcel Cohen. 
Elle envoyait ses informations à Marcel Cohen. Il les analysait avec son sens aigu de 
linguiste, et les mettait au service des autres éthiopisants. 


Dans le domaine des études éthiopiennes, la mémoire de Marcel Cohen vivra 
toujours. Il n'y a pas un seul sujet dans ce domaine oü l'on pourrait se passer de 
consulter ses livres et articles. Il y a quelques jours seulement, travaillant sur 
quelques racines de mots éthiopiens pour mon Comparative Dictionary of Geez , que 
jai encore trouvé profit à utiliser plusieurs de ses articles tels que, "Sur le nom d'un 
contenant à entrelacs dans le monde méditerranéen", "Genou, famille, force dans le 
domaine chamito-sémitique", et "A propos de 'gage, caution' dans les langues 
sémitiques", pour n'en nommer que quelques-uns. 

Son Traité de langue amharique (1936) est une oeuvre qui est importante non 
seulement pour les éthiopisants, mais aussi pour les sémitisants. Basée sur la 
connaissance intime de l'amharique ainsi que sur ses méthodes exactes de recherche 
linguistique, cette oeuvre n'a pas été surpassée. Dans ses Nouvelles études d'éthiopien 
méridional (1939) il a ajouté des détails supplémentaires de phonologie, de 
morphologie et de syntaxe. Mais ce sont ses Etudes d'éthiopien méridional (1931) qui 
ont eu la plus grande influence sur ma carriére scientifique, particuliérement sa 
méthode pour traiter différents sujets. Elle consistait à montrer les lacunes qu'il faut 
combler, les questions auxquelles il faut répondre, les doutes qu'il faut admettre là oü 
il n'y a pas de certitude. C'est ici que pour la première fois un spécialiste tentait une 
classification des langues éthiopiennes. Par ses travaux en gouragué et en harari, 
basés sur ses expériences personnels, il a ouvert tout un nouveau champ d'études. 
C'est là aussi que les savants prirent conscience pour la première fois de questions 
concernant le gafat et l'argobba. Pour un jeune éthiopisant, au début de sa carriére, tel 
que je l'étais alors, ce livre me servit d'inspiration pour tout mon futur travail sur le 
terrain. Dans mes nombreux voyages en Ethiopie, je me suis donné comme táche de 
combler aussi bien que possible les lacunes dans notre connaissance du gouragué, du 
harari, du gafat, et de l'argobba, lacunes indiquées par mon maitre Marcel Cohen. 
C'est à lui, à sa mémoire, que je dédie tout mon travail dans le domaine des langues 
éthiopiennes. 
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SEMITIC LANGUAGES. The “Semitic” languages, so 
named in 1781 by A. L. Schlözer because most of the people who 
spoke them were descended from Shem or Sem (Gen. x-xi), were 
spoken in Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine, from which 
they spread, beginning with the Ist millennium B.c., into Ethiopia 
and later into Egypt and northern Africa. The Semitic languages 
go back to a “proto-Semitic” language, the general structure of 
which can be derived from the historically attested features of the 
various Semitic languages. In all probability, proto-Semitic was 
at no time a unified language, but had dialectal variants. No 
single Semitic language can be said to be the representative of the 
proto-Semitic type. In phonology one language may come the 
closest to the proto-Semitic type (as is probably the case of 
epigraphic South Arabic) whereas for certain morphological fea- 
tures other languages may be considered representatives of it. 

Since the Semitic languages go back to a common origin the 
question of the location of the speakers of this proto-Semitic lan- 
guage is of importance. Various regions have been so considered: 
Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, northern Syria (the country of ancient 
Amurru), Arabia and Africa. No definite answer, however, can be 
given to this question. The likeliest regions are those of Arabia 
and Mesopotamia. 

Hamito-Semitic.—Semitic is a part of a larger language group, 
namely Hamito-Semitic. The language families that belong to 
Hamito-Semitic are: Semitic, Ancient Egyptian, Berber (spoken 
in North Africa) and Cushitic (that is, the non-Semitic languages 
spoken in Ethiopia). The genetic relationship among the various 
members of Hamito-Semitic is evident in the phonology, morphol- 
ogy and vocabulary. Whereas the relation between the various 
Semitic languages can be compared with that of, say, the various 
Germanic or Romance or Slavic languages, Hamito-Semitic would 
have more or less the role of Indo-European. (See AFRICAN LAN- 
GUAGES. ) 
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Classification. —The Semitic languages are classified as North 
Semitic and South Semitic. North Semitic, in turn, is divided 
into Northeast Semitic with Akkadian as its only representative, 
and Northwest Semitic which includes Canaanite (Hebrew, Moab- 
ite, Phoenician), Ugaritic, Amorite and Aramaic. South Semitic 
is divided into Southeast Semitic, including South Arabic and 
Ethiopic, and into Southwest Semitic with Arabic as its represent- 
ative. Of these languages, Arabic, Modern South Arabic, Hebrew, 
Ethiopic and Aramaic, to a limited extent, are still spoken. It is 
interesting to note that nearly all the Semitic languages continued 
to be employed as literary languages long after they had ceased to 
bespoken. The general features of Semitic will be discussed after 
the survey of the various languages. 


Akkadian or Assyro-Babylonian.— This is the oldest at- 
tested Semitic language. The name Akkadian comes from Akkad, 
the ancient capital of Mesopotamia. The documents in the lan- 
guage range from 2500 B.c. to the beginning of the Christian era. 
There are various periods in its development. Old Akkadian is 
the language of the documents from c. 2500 to 1950 &.c. During 
that period the Akkadians lived side by side with the Sumerians. 
Toward the end of the Old Akkadian period the language divided 
into Babylonian and Assyrian dialects. "Within the Babylonian 
dialect one can distinguish the following periods: Old Babylonian 
(c. 1950-1530), Middle Babylonian (c. 1530-1000), Neo-Babylo- 
nian (c. 1000-625) and Late Babylonian (after 625). In the last 
period Aramaic was the spoken language and Late Babylonian 
was the literary language. The various linguistic stages of As- 
syrian are: Old Assyrian (c. 1950-1750); Middle Assyrian (c. 
1500-1000), strongly influenced by Babylonian; Neo-Assyrian 
(c. 1000-600). Inscriptions represent an important documenta- 
tion of the literature, history, religion, magic, law, science and 
commerce of Mesopotamia. Because of the cultural prestige of 
Babylonia, Akkadian was also used in the neighbouring countries, 
such as Cappadocia, Elam, Canaan (Tel el Amarna letters), the 
Hittite empire (Bogazkoy) and Mitanni (Nuzi). Akkadian was 
also for a time the international language of the near east. (See 
AKKADIAN LANGUAGE. ) 


Canaanite.—This name came from the word Canaan, the an- 
cient name for Palestine, Phoenicia and part of Syria. The lan- 
guages that are considered Canaanite and known through direct 
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sources are: Hebrew, Moabite and Phoenician. The older stage 
of Canaanite is known indirectly through the Tel el Amarna let- 
ters. (For a description of Hebrew, see HEBREW LANGUAGE.) 

M oabite.—There is a single inscription in Moabite dating from 
the 8th century B.c. It is a report of Mesha, king of Moab (to 
the southeast of the Dead sea), on his relations with the king 
of Israel. 

Phoenician.—This language was current in ancient times in the 
Phoenician cities of Tyre, Sidon, Byblos and neighbouring towns. 
Comparatively few inscriptions have been found in Phoenicia 
itself. The earliest known decipherable inscriptions are those of 
the kings of Byblos from the 10th century B.c. The bulk of ma- 
terial from Phoenicia proper consists largely of royal stelae dating 
from the 5th to the 2nd century B.c. Many inscriptions have been 
found at points along the Mediterranean shores—at the sites of 
the ancient Phoenician colonies, on Malta, in Carthage, and in 
other cities of the North African coast, as well as in Karetepe 
in Anatolia. The linguistic stage of Phoenician of the North 
African coast is called Punic and dates from the 5th to the 2nd 
century B.C. 

Another important source of information are the transcriptions 
of Phoenician words into the scripts of other languages such as 
Egyptian, Akkadian and Hebrew. The most fruitful external 
source is to be found in classical literature. Phoenician words ap- 
pear mostly in Greek literature; Punic in both Greek and Latin. 
Among the earliest are the names of the letters of the alphabet, 
which the Greeks took over together with the “Phoenician” alpha- 
betic signs, perhaps in the 9th century B.c. A connected Phoeni- 
cian discourse in transcription is found in Poenulus of Plautus 
(end of 2nd century B.c.). Since the “Phoenician” alphabet does 
not include vowels, these sources serve especially to give a picture 
of the vocalization of the language. 


Ugaritic.—In Ras Shamra, on the coast of Syria, about seven 
or eight miles to the north of Latakia, another Semitic language 
was discovered in 1929. As a result of epigraphical and archae- 
ological work, it soon became clear that the ancient name of the 
city of Ras Shamra was Ugarit, hence the name Ugaritic for that 
language. The history of Ugarit ended c. 1200 B.c. with the inva- 
sion of the Philistines. Ugaritic was written in an alphabetic 
cuneiform using about 30 simple signs which, on the whole, pre- 
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sent single sounds rather than syllables or ideograms. A few 
tablets in Ugaritic script were also found in Palestine. The bulk 
of the texts is epical in content, and the language as well as the 
content throw considerable light on the Hebrew language and 
literature of the biblical period. The exact position of Ugaritic 
is not certain, some opinions being that it is “Early Hebrew,” 
“Early Phoenician,” “North Canaanite,” an early dialect of Ca- 
naanite, an independent Northwest dialect or an Amorite dialect. 


Amorite.—There is a term “MAR.TU” appearing in Sumerian 
texts of the 3rd millennium B.c. In the Akkadian texts of the 2nd 
millennium B.c., it appears as "Amurru." It is not yet definitely 
established whether at that time the term was to be limited to a 
“western” region or people or to a specific population element. 
Outside of Babylonia proper the term also appears in the texts 
of Mari (modern Tell el Hariri) on the Euphrates; these texts 
date from the 19th and 18th centuries B.C. In the Tel el Amarna 
letters of the second half of the 2nd millennium B.c., “Amurru” 
designates a district of Syria embracing the area of the Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon. The linguistic documentation of Amorite con- 
sists of proper nouns (with specific grammatical forms) and also 
of some words dispersed throughout the various Old Babylonian 
documents, These proper nouns and their morphological forms 
are interpreted as belonging to an "Amorite" dialect or, according 
to some scholars, an “East Canaanite” dialect. 


Aramaic.—The Aramaeans appear in the cuneiform texts of 
the 14th century as aklamé, later ahlami armaya. They extended 
their conquest from Mesopotamia to Syria-Palestine and northern 
Arabia. Aramaic superseded the various languages of the con- 
quered countries and beginning with the 8th century 5.c. it became 
the international language of the near east, as well as the official 
language of the Persian empire. The period of its greatest ex- 
tension was from c. 4th century B.C, to the 7th century A.D. at 
which time it was supplanted by Arabic. Until the beginning of 
the Christian era there were no outstanding dialectal variations in 
the language called Common Aramaic. The language was then 
divided into West Aramaic and East Aramaic. The documents of 
Common Aramaic are various in kind. The inscriptions of prin- 
cipalities of Syria, such as the kings of Hama between Damascus 
and Aleppo and of the kings of Samal found in Zinjirli to the 
north of Aleppo, date from the 9th to the 8th century B.c. The 
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inscriptions of the Jewish colony of Elephantine (Aswan) in Egypt 
date from the 7th to the 4th century B.c. The Aramaic sections 
of the Bible (Ezra iv, 8-vi, 18; vii, 12-26; Daniel ii, 4-vii, 28, and 
isolated sentences) date from the 4th to the 2nd century B.c. 

The dialects of West Aramaic are: Judeo-Aramaic, Samaritan, 
Palestinian-Christian, Nabataean, Palmyrene and Western Neo- 
Aramaic. Judeo-Aramaic is the dialect of certain Aramaic works 
found among the Dead Sea scrolls; of the Palestinian Targums, 
t.e., the translations of the Bible into Aramaic; of the Palestinian 
Talmud compiled in the 5th century A.D.; and of some inscriptions. 
Samaritan is represented by the translation of the Pentateuch in 
the 4th century A.D., and by some other prayers and religious 
works. Palestinian-Christian is the dialect of sections of a trans- 
lation of the Old and New Testaments, and of some religious texts 
translated by the Christian Melkites of Palestine in the 8th and 
9th centuries A.D. Nabataean is the Aramaic dialect used by Arabs 
of Arabia Petraea and of Hauran to the east of Palestine, in the 
inscriptions found on the caravan roads through Sinai, northern 
Arabia, Transjordania dating from the Ist century B.C. to the 4th 
century A.D. Palmyrene is the dialect of the inscriptions of Pal- 
myra, to the northeast of Damascus, dating mainly from the first 
three centuries A.D. Western Aramaic is still spoken in the moun- 
tainous regions of the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon in the villages 
of Ma'lüla (Christian), and Bah'a and Guba'din (Moslem). 

East Aramaic includes Syriac, the Aramaic of the Babylonian 
Talmud, Mandaic, and Eastern Neo-Aramaic. Syriac was the lan- 
guage of Edessa (modern Urfa), the centre of Christianity at the 
end of the 2nd century. Since the 5th century A.D. owing to the- 
ological differences, Syriac-speaking Christians have been divided 
into Nestorians or East Syrians under the Persian sphere of in- 
fluence, and Jacobites or West Syrians under the Byzantine sphere. 
These two groups became linguistically distinguished by certain 
differences in pronunciation, The greatest period for Syriac lit- 
erature was between the 3rd and 7th centuries, The Aramaic of 
the Babylonian Talmud, compiled in the 6th century is another 
important dialect of the East Aramaic group. Mandaic is the dia- 
lect of a gnostic sect (also called Sabaeans) of lower Mesopotamia. 
An East Aramaic dialect is still spoken in the regions between Lake 
Urmia and Lake Van (by Nestorians, sometimes called Assyrians), 
in the district of Tur Abdin (Jacobites), and in the region north 
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of Mosul. Catholic and Protestant missions have tried to develop 
the Mosul dialect as a literary language. 


South Arabic. —Epigraphic South Arabic.—This language is 
represented by about 5,000 stone inscriptions found in the region 
of modern Yemen, Hadramaut, and the Aden Protectorate. Since 
the tribe of Himyar of southern Arabia gained some importance 
before the Islamic period, the name “Himyarite” is also used for 
Epigraphic South Arabic. There are two main dialects in South 
Arabic: Sabaean and Minaean. The dialects of Qatabanite- 
Awsanite and of Hadramaut are related to Minaean. The main 
difference between Minaean and Sabaean consists in the usage of 
the morphemes of the causative and of the independent and suf- 
fixed pronouns of the third person. These elements are / in the 
Sabaean group, and s in the Minaean group. Minaean inscriptions 
were also found in the northern Hijaz, in the neighbourhood of 
El ‘Öla and Tebuk. As for the Sabaean inscriptions, they were 
also discovered in the region of Aksum and of Yeha in Ethiopia. 
These inscriptions help reconstruct the political, cultural and re- 
ligious history of the ancient kingdoms of “Arabia Felix,” the most 
important being Ma‘in, Saba, Qataban and Hadramaut. The most 
ancient Minaean inscriptions are probably from the 8th century 
B.C. The Sabaean inscriptions are from a later period. 

Modern South Arabic. —There is a dialect cluster spoken in cer- 
tain regions of southern Arabia between Hadramaut and Oman 
that are not Arabic. They are conventionally called “Modern 
South Arabic.” These dialects are: Mahri (spoken in Mahra); 
Botahari and Harsusi are close to Mahri; Shahari (also called 
Qarawi, Ehkili), to the east of Mahri; the dialect of Kuria Muria, 
a group of five islands off the coast of Arabia, is close to Shahari; 
finally Sokotri spoken on the island of Sokotra in the Gulf of 
Aden. Their relationship to Epigraphic South Arabic remains to 
be established. Since the Modern South Arabic dialects are sur- 
rounded by Arabic dialects they are considerably influenced by 
them, especially in vocabulary. 


Ethiopic,—The indigenous language of Ethiopia was not Se- 
mitic. Cushitic was the language group of the geographical area. 
It was some time in the first millennium B.c. that Semites (called 
HabaSat) from south Arabia entered Ethiopia. The region of 
their origin is not known nor is it known whether a single Semitic 
language was imported into Africa from south Arabia or several 
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related tongues. The South Arabic speakers imported a Semitic 
language and a Semitic script, and it is this language that devel- 
oped into Semitic-Ethiopic, Since the indigenous language group 
of Ethiopia was Cushitic, there was a very strong influence of 
Cushitic on the phonology, morphology, syntax and vocabulary of 
Semitic-Ethiopic. This influence is stronger in the south than in 
the north. The Semitic-Ethiopic languages are: Geez, Tigre, 
Tigrina, Amharic, Argobba, Harari, Gurage and Gafat. From the 
descriptive point of view a division into North Ethiopic (including 
Geez, Tigre and Tigrina) and South Ethiopic (including Amharic, 
Argobba, Harari, Gurage and Gafat) is appropriate. 

Geez or Ancient Ethiopic is no longer spoken; it is the language 
of the liturgy. The oldest Ethiopic inscription, in unvocalized 
script, is that of Matara from the 3rd or 4th century Ab. The 
following inscriptions, in vocalized script, cover the period from 
the 4th to the 9th century. Between the 5th and 7th centuries 
the Bible was translated. No literary documents of the period 
from the 9th to the 13th century have come to light. Even though 
Geez ceased to be spoken sometime between the 10th and 12th 
centuries, it continued to be the literary language of Ethiopia. 
The classical period of Geez literature was between the 13th and 
17th centuries. It is important to note that there is a traditional 
pronunciation of Geez used by the priests. This pronunciation, 
however, seems to be a reflection of the speech habits of the vari- 
ous vernaculars rather than any concrete evidence of the ancient 
pronunciation of Geez. 

The languages closely related to Geez are Tigre and Tigriña. 
Tigre is mainly spoken in the eastern and western lowlands of 
Eritrea, including the Massawa region and the Dahlak Islands in 
the east and up to the Kassala province and in the border regions 
of the Sudan in the west, The only literary documents are some 
religious texts printed by Swedish and Catholic missions. Tigrina 
is spoken in the province of Tigre in northern Ethiopia. Tigrina 
literature is still in its beginnings. As in the case of Tigre, various 
mission societies have printed biblical and religious texts in 
Tigrina. In addition textbooks and other literary specimens are 
currently printed in the language. 

Amharic (q.v.) is the national language of Ethiopia. Argobba 
is closely related to Amharic. It is spoken in the region of An- 
kober, to the north of Addis Ababa. It is decreasing in favour 
of Amharic. Argobba was also spoken to the south of Harar, but 
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disappeared completely in favour of Galla, a Cushitic language. 
There is no literature in the language. Harari is spoken in the city 
of Harar in eastern Ethiopia. Because of its geographical posi- 
tion the Harari vocabulary has many Amharic and Galla loan- 
words. There are religious texts in Harari written in Arabic 
characters. Gurage is a dialect cluster spoken in the region of 
Gurage, to the southwest of Addis Ababa. There are three main 
groups: (1) Eastern Gurage made up of Selti, Wolane, Ulbarag, 
Inneqor and Zway; (2) Western Gurage including Chaha, Eza, 
Ennemor, Endegen, Muher, Masqan and Gogot; (3) Northern 
Gurage with Aymellel as its only representative. Since Gurage 
is a Sidamo enclave, the vocabulary has a considerable number of 
Sidamo loanwords. There is no literature in Gurage other than 
a catechism in Chaha written in Ethiopic characters. Gafat was 
spoken in the region of the Blue Nile in the province of Godjam. 
The language disappeared completely in favour of Amharic and 
very few speakers remain. (See also ARABIC LANGUAGE.) 


GENERAL FEATURES 


Phonology.—The consonant phonemes of proto-Semitic are: 
labials b, p, m; dentals d, ¢, £, lateral (?) d; interdentals d, £, £; 
sibilants, z, s, 5, s, lateral (?) $; velars g, k, g, spirants g, h; liquids 
I], n, r ; laryngeals and pharyngeals ’, ‘, k, 4; semivowels w, y. 

As cau be seen, labials are not abundant. They are b, m, f. 
In Hebrew-Aramaic f is a phonetic variant of p; indeed, p after 
a vowel becomes a spirant f. In South Semitic the original p be- 
came f in all positions. Ethiopic developed secondarily a p (be- 
side f) and a glottalized p. There was no v in proto-Semitic. 

The interdental series d, £, and f remained only in Arabic and 
South Arabic. In the other languages the interdentals became 
either dentals or sibilants; this also occurred in some Arabic dia- 
lects. The correspondences for the ancient interdentals is as 
follows: 


Proto-Semitic Akkadian Hebrew Aramaic Ethiopic 
d Z 


d 2 Z 
1 Y Y i $ 
*t $ $ $ 


The original laryngeal series (’, ‘, R, k) is preserved only in 
some Aramaic dialects, ancient Hebrew, Arabic, South Arabic, 
and North Ethiopic. 
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Phonemes of uncertain pronunciation are d and §; they were 
perhaps laterals. They are preserved in Hebrew. (§), Geez (d), 
South Arabic (d, s,), and in Arabic (d). 

The correspondences are as follows: 


Proto- South 

Semitic Akkadian Hebrew Aramaic Ethiopic Arabic Arabic 
d § $ (g) 
$ y $ D b $, j 


A characteristic feature of Semitic is the triadic system: 
voiced-voiceless-emphatic (mostly voiceless). Thus d-t-f; g-k-q; 
z-5-§. Ethiopic b-p-p is a secondary development. 

Concerning the emphatic pronunciation there are two types: 
there is the emphatic-velarized type of Arabic (f, g, s), and the 
glottalized type of Ethiopic (?’, k’, s”). It is difficult to determine 
which was the original pronunciation of proto-Semitic. 

In the vocalic system, proto-Semitic had the phonemic pat- 
tern of the vowels, a, 2, u and à, 7, 4, The various languages de- 
veloped vocalic variants. 


Morphology and Syntax.—Roots. The meaning of a root 
lies in the consonants, the vowels serving to express shades of the 
basic meaning. This is unlike English, for instance, where love, 
live and leave have different meanings. In Semitic from the root 
ktb “write” are obtained kataba “he wrote," kätib "the writing 
one," kutiba “it was written,” kztab “book,” the vowels expressing 
only shades of meaning without changing the basic meaning of the 
root. The Semitic root consists mainly of three radicals. There 
are, however, signs that there were more biradicals in ancient 
Semitic than at present. It is only in the course of linguistic de- 
velopment that many biradicals became secondarily triradicals. 
Ancient biradicals still preserved in the language are essential ele- 
ments of the vocabulary, such as 'ab "father," dam “blood.” yad 
“hand,” and many more. Likewise many biradical verbs of the 
type gäm “stand,” and mad(d) "stretch" became perhaps only 
secondarily triradicals through the addition of a semivowel w, y 
(gawama) or the repetition of the last radical. A typical example 
of an ancient biradical “squeezed” into the triradical system 1s 
the Arabic diminutive yudayy “small hand” (of dialectal Arabic) 
from the biradical yad “hand” or the Ethiopic denominative 
lab(b)awa “understand” for labb "heart." In addition there are 
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many roots the basic meaning of which lies in the two radicals, as 
in prq "break," and prs “break,” prs “separate,” pir “dissolve.” 

Nouns and Articles —Proto-Semitic seems not to have had a 
definite article. It was formed secondarily in the various lan- 
guages. The article is al- in Arabic, ka- (perhaps *hal-) in He- 
brew, a suffixed -à in Aramaic, and so on. Akkadian has no 
definite article. While Geez has no definite article, the various 
modern Ethiopic languages employ various elements for the ex- 
pression of the article, 

Cases.—Proto-Semitic had three cases: a subject (nominative) 
case A, an adnominal or possessive (genitive) -i, and a relational 
case mostly for the expression of the direct complement (accusa- 
tive) -a. These case endings are also traceable in the plural. The 
case endings are completely preserved only in certain stages of 
Akkadian and in classical Arabic; the other languages preserve 
only traces of them. 

Gender —Semitic has a masculine and a feminine gender. The 
feminine is characterized by the suffixed morpheme -(a)¢ becoming 
-d in the absolute state of Hebrew and -a in spoken Arabic. The 
feminine morpheme is most consistently used with the adjective. 
special classes of nouns (such as parts of the body, geographical 
terms and others) are treated as feminine without having the 
feminine ending -¢. Also words denoting female beings very often 
have no feminine ending (*’umm " mother"). 

Number.—Proto-Semitic had three numbers: singular, dual and 
plural. The dual was originally used for parts of the body going 
in pairs. It is preserved in Akkadian, Hebrew, South Arabic and 
Arabic (where it extended to all nouns). Traces of the dual are 
to be found in the other languages. There are two kinds of 
plurals: an external plural and an internal plural. The external 
plural consists of the addition of a suthxed morpheme to the singu- 
lar base. Its basic form for the masculine was probably - (or -i, 
-&) with the consonant addition -n or -m, the feminine plural 
morpheme is -@£: Arabic malik "king," pl. malik-üna; Hebrew 
melek “king.” pl maläkim; fem. Arabic malik-ä, Hebrew 
maläk-öt. The internal plural consists of the vocalic change of 
the singular base; thus, for instance, kitab “book,” but kutub 
“books.” The internal plural is preserved only in Arabic, South 
Arabic and in North Ethiopie. Traces of it are preserved in the 
other languages. 
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Numerals —A puzzling feature in the usage of the numerals is 
the fact that the feminine form of the numeral is used with mas- 
culine nouns, while the masculine form of the numeral is used 
with the feminine nouns; thus, 'arbä'ä 'ah-im "four brothers” 
('arbá'-à is the feminine form), 'arba' 'áháyot “four sisters.” 

Verbs.—The majority of the verbs are triradical (ktb) although 
there are some biradicals (gdm) and guadriradicals (Omani karwas 
"stamp"). The modern languages make extensive use of the 
quadriradicals forming them either by total or partial repetition 
(1.2.1.2: Hebrew gilgel “roll”; or 1.2.3.3: Tigre (DI "envelop") 
or by inserting a liquid # or J, r into the triradical (Arabic zan'aq 
"shout," root so: Egyptian ta-‘argal “be bent," root ‘gl; halbat 
“hit,” root Abt). 

The basic stem of a triradical verb in the perfect has the struc- 
ture CaCaC- (C = consonant), as in Arabic gatala “he killed,” 
and also CaCiC- and CaCuC-,.as in Arabic farika “he was joyful,” 
hasuna "he was (is) beautiful.” (In Hebrew the original -z- be- 
came -e- and -4- became -o-, thus kábed "he was heavy,” gdton 
“he was small”.) Basically it would seem that the type CaCaC- 
expresses an action, be it transitive or intransitive (Hebrew kätab 
“he wrote," Arabic kadaba “he lied"), whereas the types CaCiC- 
and CaCuC- express a state or condition that is completed (Hebrew 
kübed "he was heavy,” gäton “he was small”) or uncompleted 
(häpes “he found delightful, he was delighted with a thing, he 
wished”). However, there are many exceptions to this principle. 

Aspects or Tenses.—Proto-Semitic had aspects, not tenses. 
The aspects were: completed (perfect) and uncompleted (imper- 
fect) action. Only at a later stage did the perfect come to express 
the past, while the imperfect expressed the present or future. 
Persons, numbers and genders were expressed in the perfect by 
suffixes; in the imperfect by prefixes and suffixes. In Akkadian 
alone the completed and uncompleted actions are both expressed 
by forms with prefixes (ik$ud "he has conquered,” ikaš(š)ad “he 
conquers, he will conquer"), whereas duration (“the permansive") 
is expressed by a suffixed form (kafd-4 “they are, were, will be 
conquering”). Note that Ethiopic has the same syllabic structure 
of the prefixed forms but with different functions: yénag(g)er “he 
speaks, he will speak,” yenger “may he speak.” 

Stems.—An important feature of the Semitic verb is the forma- 
tion of derived stems to express various modifications of the basic 
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meaning. These stems are formed either by vocalic change 
(gätala against gatala), by gemination of the second radical (gat- 
tala) or by prefixed morphemes. The varieties in the formation 
of the derived stems in the various languages are considerable and 
no basic pattern can be given for proto-Semitic. An illustration 
will be taken from Arabic, but it should not be considered as 
representative of the general pattern of Semitic. Basic stem: 
gata‘a “cut.” The intensive is formed by the gemination of the 
second radical: gatta‘a “cut to pieces”; however, this form also 
expresses occasionally a causative: Aassana “embellish,” from 
hasuna ‘‘be pretty.” The conative meaning is formed by changing 
the vowel a of the first radical into à: kätaba "correspond" against 
kataba “write.” The causative is formed by a prefixed 'a-: 
'a-Élasa “cause to sit down, seat," from galasa “sit down”; the 
other languages express the causative either by ’, h or s, 3. The 
reflexive-passive of the basic stem is formed either by prefixed 
n or by infixed f, from the intensive and conative it is formed 
by a prefixed ¢-, from the causative it is formed by a prefixed st-: 
in-gata'a “be cut” (from gata'a), ig-ta-ma‘a “come together, be 
united" (from gama‘a “gather”), ta-gatta‘a “be cut to pieces" 
(from gatta‘a “cut to pieces"), ista-hbara “inquire, take informa- 
tion" (from ’ahbara "inform"). The passive meaning is also 
formed in Arabic and in Hebrew (but not in the other languages) 
by an internal vocalic change: kutiba “it was written” against 
kataba “he wrote.” The reciprocal is formed by ża- added to the 
basis of the conative: ta-gätala “fight with one another." 


Vocabulary.—A short list of common words will illustrate the 
closeness of relationship. 


TABLE.—Common Words 
English Akkadian Hebrew Aramaic Ugaritic Ethiopic Arabic 


brother alu 'ah 'ahä ah (1 'ah 
master beu ba'al ba'lä b'l ba‘él ba'l 
dog kalbu keleb kalbä klb kalb kalb 
fiy zumbu  zobub dabbäbä zemb (Amh.) dubäb 
seed zeru zera‘ zar'à dr‘ gure: zar‘ 
head rösu ro()* rösä ri vé s ra!s 
eye enu ‘ayin ‘aynd ‘n ‘ayn ‘ayn 
tongue lišānu  ldÿôn lissänä = (ën lösän lisän 
tooth Sinnu Sen Sonänä senn sinn 
sky Sama Säma-ylm Samayyd Sm(y)m samäy sama’ 
night lilätu laylä lelyä ll lelit layla 


water ma ma-yim mayyd my may mä! 
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house bitu bayii buytä bt bet bayt 
peace Salämu — $dlóm Saldmad Sim salám saläm 
name Sumu šem Samd im sém ism 


Scripts.—There are three scripts used in the Semitic languages: 
cuneiform writing, North Semitic writing and South Semitic writ- 
ing. Cuneiform writing was used in Akkadian. It seems that the 
invention was that of the Sumerians of Mesopotamia and it was 
from them that the Assyrians and Babylonians took over the 
script. In the beginning the symbols were pictorial. At a later 
stage the symbols were used as word-signs (or ideograms) repre- 
senting also abstract ideas; so, for instance, the solar disc came 
to indicate the idea of “day” and "Tome" As a further develop- 
ment the word-signs represented the phonetic value of words with- 
out any regard to their meaning as pictures. 

Thus a syllabary was produced without achieving, however, an 
alphabetic system. 

Cuneiform signs were also used in Ugaritic for which a particu- 
lar cuneiform alphabet was developed, not dependent on the 
Sumerian-Assyrian-Babylonian. The symbols represented only 
consonants with the exception of three alephs with vowels (a, %- 
e, U- "o). 

The North Semitic seript has two main branches: the Canaan- 
ite and the Aramaic. The offshoots of the Canaanite branch are 
“Early Hebrew” and “Phoenician.” (For the “Early Hebrew” 
script, see HEBREW LANGUAGE.) ‘The script of the Moabite stone 
is closely related to Early Hebrew writing, the Samaritan alphabet 
is a descendant of Early Hebrew script. 

The earliest written document in Aramaic is from the 9th cen- 
tury B.C. In the second half of the 1st millennium B.c. it became 
the most widespread script of the entire near east. The Semitic 
offshoots of the Aramaic alphabet are: Square Hebrew (which 
developed into the modern Hebrew script), Nabataean-Sinaitic- 
Arabic (with its two main branches of Naskhi and Kufic), Palmy- 
rene, Syriac-Nestorian and Mandaean. 

All these alphabets express only consonants. The vocalic sym- 
bols of Syriac, Arabic and Hebrew were probably introduced in 
the 8th century A.D. 

South Semitic Alphabet.—The South Semitic alphabet was used 
for Epigraphic South Arabic and for the North Arabic inscriptions 
of Thamudenic, Lihyanite and Safaitic. The South Arabic alpha- 
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bet passed into Ethiopia in the 1st millennium sc But whereas 
the South Arabic alphabet is consonantal, the Ethiopic alphabet 
is syllabic, that is, there is a single symbol for the consonant with 
vowel. 

The problems of the origin of the South Semitic alphabet and the 
invention of the Ethiopic vowels are still unsolved. 

BiBLIOGRAPHY.—C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 2 vol. (1908-1912) ; W. Marçais 
and M. Cohen, Précis de linguistique sémitique (1910), translation of 
C. Brockelmann, Semitische Sprachwissenschaft; G. Bergsträsser, 
Einführung in die semitischen Sprachen (1928); Luis G. Gray, Intro- 
duction to Semitic Comparative Linguistics (1934); H. Fleisch, Zxtro- 
duction a l’etude des langues, sémitiques: Elements de bibliographie 
(1947); Th. Nöldeke, Die semitischen Sprachen (1899); W. Wright, 
Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages 


(1890); H. Zimmern, Vergleichende Grammatik der semitischen 
Sprachen (1898). (W. Lv.) 


THE SEMITIC PHONETIC SYSTEM 


The Semitic languages are conveniently classified into North 
Semitic and South Semitic. North Semitic includes Northeast 
Semitic with Akkadian (or Assyro-Babylonian) as its representative, 
and Northwest Semitic includes Canaanite (Phoenician, Hebrew, 
and others), and Aramaic; as for Ugaritic, it is considered either 
as a Canaanite dialect or an independent North-west Semitic dialect. 
South Semitic is subdivided into a South-eastern branch including 
epigraphic South Arabic, modern South Arabic (Mehri, Shauri, 
Sogotri, and others), and Ethiopic (ancient and modern); to the 
South-western group belongs Arabic (classical and modern). Most 
of these languages are extinct. The still spoken languages are certain 
Aramaic dialects, modern South Arabic, Ethiopic and Arabic. Modern 
Hebrew has lost its “Semitic” mode of articulation, but it is interesting 
to investigate which series of the Semitic sounds is most affected 
in the evolution. Special attention should be given to the manner 
in which Hebrew is pronounced by the Jews in the Arabic speaking 
countries. 

The phonetic system of Proto-Semitic is arrived at on the basis 
of the ancient and the still spoken languages. However, some of the 
ancient sounds for which we have alphabetic symbols in the various 
languages either changed their mode of articulation in the modern 
languages or disappeared completely. It is, therefore, difficult to 
establish with certainty their mode of articulation in Proto-Semitic. 
In the following lines special attention will be given to these problems. 

A series of sounds that are characteristic for Semitic are the laryn- 
geals and the so-called “emphatic” sounds. The “emphatic” sounds 
are: the dental stop £, the dental fricative (sibilant) s, the interdental 
i, the velar stop & (g), and most probably a lateral interdental 
d (d). The spoken languages that use these sounds are Arabic, modern 
South Arabic, and Ethiopic. However, their mode of articulation is 
different in Arabic and modern South Arabic than in Ethiopic. Indeed, 
in Arabic and modern South Arabic these sounds are of the “emphatic” 
(or the “velarized’” and “pharyngealized’’) type, whereas in Ethiopic 
they are of the "glottalized" (or the "ejective") type. The “emphatic” 
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pronunciation is described by CANTINEAU as follows: [1] “Dans les 
parlers arabes modernes (comme peut-etre dans les parlers sudarabi- 
ques modernes et berbère), l'emphase est surtout un phénomène buccal: 
report en arriére de la racine de la langue qui se rapproche du fond du 
pharynx, abaissement et creusement du dos de la langue, report en 
arriére du point d'articulation antérieur. Le travail glottal consiste 
dans un brusque exhaussement du bloc laryngien (qui ne doit pas 
étre fermé puisque certaines emphatiques sont sonores). Tout cela donne 
à larticulation des emphatiques une tonalité postérieure (palato- 
vélaire) ...”. Cf. also [2]. The glottalized pronunciation is described 
by WESTERMANN-WARD as follows [3]: "The glottis is closed at the 
same time as the mouth closure is made. Thus $, {, k are formed in 
the mouth and the vocal cords are brought together at the same 
time, i.e. a simultaneous glottal stop is made. The mouth closure is 
generally released half a second before the glottal closure: the double 
closure and release give a peculiarly sharp sound to the plosive." 
The question then arises: of which type were the sounds in Proto- 
Semitic, that is, of the “emphatic” or of the "glottalized" type. Since 
the "glottalized" type occurs only in Ethiopic and in several Cushitic 
languages (even though not in all) some Semitists, including the 
present writer, consider that the “glottalized’’ type is characteristic 
only of Ethiopic and is due to Cushitic* influence. As for these sounds 
in Proto-Semitic, they would be of the “emphatic” (or of the Arabic) 
type. Others think that the “glottalized” (or the Ethiopic) type is 
characteristic of Proto-Semitic. Note that the emphatization also 
affects in certain Arabic dialects the sounds b, f, m, n, l and 7. 
These sounds aremostly phonetically conditioned, but acquire occasion- 
ally a phonemic value. Ethiopic has also a glottalized p. — It should 
also be pointed out that the “emphatic” sounds of Arabic can velarize 
the neighboring vowels, whereas the "glottalized" type of Ethiopic 
does not affect the vowel quality. 

Another characteristic feature of the Semitic pbonetic system 1s 
the “triade” system: fortis(voiceless)-lenis(voiced)-emphatic. For the 
emphatics there is no opposition voiced-voiceless; most of them 
are voiceless. In certain Arabic dialects the phonemic opposition 
of emphatic lenis : fortis seems to exist. These triades are: dentals 
t-d-t; interdentals 0-5-f; sibilants s-z-s; and velars k-g-k. There is also 
an interdental lateral 4 that does not fit, however, into a triade. 
Indeed, the only other lateral of Proto-Semitic is most probably the 


* The Cushitic languages are the non-Semitic languages of Ethiopia. 
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voiceless $ of the sibilant type, but there is no voiced counterpart. 

The Proto-Semitic system is as follows. 

Labials: $, b, m. 

Interdentals: 0, 3, £ (emphatic, probably voiceless), and probably 

a lateral emphatic (voiced or voiceless?) d. 

Dentals: £, d, ? (emphatic voiceless), n (nasal), / (lateral), 7. 

Dentals fricatives (sibilants) :.s, z, s (emphatic voiceless), $ (lateral). 

Palato-alveolar: f. 

Velars: k, g, and a uvular emphatic voiceless (?) &(q). 

Uvular fricative: x (voiceless), x (voiced). 

Pharyngeals: À (voiceless), ç (voiced). 

Laryngeals: A (fricative, voiceless), ? (glottal stop). 

semi-vowels: w, y, (u, 1). 

The precise mode of.articulation of most of the sounds in Proto- 
Semitic is unknown. So, for instance, some Semitists think that the 
stops were pronounced with aspiration. The proofs, however, are 
not convincing. Besides, the aspiration was certainly not phonemic. 
As for the spoken languages, the stops are unaspirated in most of 
them. 

In the ancient and spoken languages nearly all the sounds are 
affected in their evolution. In general, the sounds that resisted the 
least were the interdentals, the laryngeals, and the laterals. Indeed, 
the interdentals are represented only in epigraphic South Arabic, 
ancient (or classical) Arabic, in certain Arabic dialects, in Mehri- 
Shauri of modern South Arabic, and partially in Ugaritic. The laryngeals 
disappeared in Akkadian, in several Ethiopic languages, and in modern 
Hebrew; thelossofthelaryngealsin all these languages is most probably 
due to the influence of languages of a non-laryngeal type. In the lateral 
series, $ is represented only in ancient Hebrew, in certain Aramaic 
dialects, in epigraphic South Arabic, and is preserved as lateral in 
modern South Arabic, whereas d (4) is represented only in ancient 
Arabic, epigraphic South Arabic, and seems to be preserved in modern 
south Arabic and in certain Arabic dialects of the Arabian peninsula. 
Asfor the emphatic sounds, they coalesced in modern Hebrew with the 
corresponding non-emphatic sounds; thus & with k, £ with ?, whereas 
s is pronounced mostly as affricatéd /*. For the emphatic & in the other 
Semitic languages, see below. 

In certain languages spirantization of stops occurs. This is the 
case of the stops $, b, t, d, k, g in Hebrew and Aramaic becoming 
spirant after a vowel. However, their precise pronunciation is 
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not clear. In the Hebrew pronunciation of the Yemenite Jews the 
spirants are pronounced f, p, 0, 5, y, a. In modern Hebrew the spirants 
of 5, b, k are pronounced f, v, x respectively; the other stops are not 
spirantized. In the Ethiopic languages, k and & (k’) become spirant in 
Tigrinya after a vowel, and SIE) becomes spirant in Tigre in a closed 
syllable after a vowel. The pronunciation of these spirants is y, a 
respectively. In all these cases the spirantization is not phonemic. 
As for Proto-Semitic 2, it became f in Arabic and in Ethiopic in every 
position. 

Here are a few supplementary details in the evolution of the system. 

In the labials, Ethiopic developed a stop # and a glottalized A 
beside the spirant f representing the Proto-Semitic 2. 

The Proto-Semitic interdentals are represented only in ancient 
Arabic, in some Arabic dialects, in epigraphic South Arabic, in the 
modern South Arabic dialects of Mehri, Shauri (but not in Soqotri), 
and partially in Ugaritic. It might be interesting to follow their evolu- 
tion in the other Semitic languages. 


Proto- Akka- Canaa- Ara- Ethiopic Soqotri 
Semitic dian nite maic 

0 š š t S t 

o) z 2 d z d 

i $ $ i $ f 

d $ S g (ancient) d (orthography) d (lateral) 

c (later) s (traditional) 
4 (South Ethiopic) 


Note that the sound s has occasionally a glottalized affricate pro- 
nunciation in North Ethiopic and a simple affricate pronunciation in 
modern (and pcrhaps carlier) Hebrew. It is, however, doubtful 
whether in Proto-Semitic the sound of s wasan affricate one, as some 
Semitists think. 

The original sound Z is pronounced as ford in certain Arabic dialects. 

In the dentals, the Proto-Semitic ¢ is pronounced in some Arabic 
dialects of North Africa as an affricate fa 

In the sibilant series, including the lateral $, a considerable shift 
occurred. Thus, 


Proto-Semitic Akkadian Hebrew Syriac 
S S S S 
š š 3 š 
$ š $ S 
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Arabic Ethiopic Modern Epigraphic 
South Arabic South Arabic 
S S KY $3 
S S S Sy 
S š $ $5 


Note that the only languages that have the three sibilants are Hebrew 
(also Biblical Aramaic), epigraphic South Arabic, and modern South 
Arabic. Since we do not know the pronunciation of the three s-sounds 
in epigraphic South Arabic it seems appropriate to use conventional 
symbols with numbers indicating their order in the alphabet. 

In the velars: g became 7 in ancient Arabic; it can also become gi, 
d', j, and 5 in spoken Arabic. The emphatic £ can become ? in certain 
Arabic and Ethiopic dialects. Besides, Ethiopic developed a labiovelar 
series with phonemic value: R”, g”, R”, x”. As for the Ethiopic of 
Gurage (Chaha), it developed a palatalized series g’, k’, E. g, with 
phonemic value. 

The uvular fricative voiceless y became A in Canaanite, Aramaic, 
the Ethiopic languages of Tigre and Tigrinya, and in Soqotri (modern 
South Arabic) ; it became zero in most of the other Ethiopic languages; 
in modern Hebrew x exists as representative of an ancient A. As for 
the uvular fricative voiced z, it is preserved only in Arabic (ancient 
and modern), epigraphic South Arabic, in Mehri-Shauri (modern South 
Arabic), and in Ugaritic. In the other languages it became either 
¢ in North West Semitic, and North Ethiopic; ? or zero in Akkadian; 
zero in most of the South Ethiopic languages. 

The pharyngeal and laryngeal series is greatly affected in Akkadian 
where #, c, ? became ? or zero; in the later stage of old Ethiopic there 
is confusion between the various pharyngeals and laryngeals; in South 
Ethiopic they became zero; in the various Aramaic dialects the pha- 
ryngeals and laryngeals alternate; in modern Hebrew ¢ and ? became 
zero, and % coalesced with y. 

Finally the semi-vowel w became initially zero in Akkadian, and y 
in Canaanite and Aramaic. 
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THE IMPERFECT IN SOUTH-EAST SEMITIC 


In his article, “The Afro-Asiatic (Hamito- 
Semitic) present,” Joseph H. Greenberg discusses 
the problem of the Hamito-Semitic imperfect, con- 
cerning himself particularly with the question of 
the gemination of the 2nd radical. He applies to 
Semitic Paul Haupt’s thesis in regard to the equa- 
tion of the Ethiopie imperfect and of the Akkadian 
present,? and arrives at the conclusion that “we 
must, therefore, assume that a present Qal with 
geminated second consonant (yegattel) existed in 
proto-Semitic.” The presentation of the subject 
is summed up by nine concluding points, of which 
I should like to discuss point (2), “In Geez and 
other Ethiopic languages, and hence in proto- 
Ethiopie, the second consonant of the imperfect 
indicative, which corresponds semantically to the 
Akkadian present, likewise was geminated”; and 
point (3), “ This formation is also found in South 
Arabic, but because of the nature of the evidence, 
there can be no adequate proof of gemination.” 

Let us first take up the problem of Ethiopic. 
Concerning the form of the imperfect of the basic 
stem we have to distinguish a North Ethiopie and 
a South Ethiopic group. Thus, in North Ethiopic: 
Geez yanagger, pl. yanaggaru; Tigrinya yasabbar, 
pl. yasabru; Tigre yofäggor, pl. yafägru. In South 


1JAOS, 72 (1952), 1-9. 
2 Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, 1887, 
p. 50. 
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Kthiopic: Amharic yanagar, Argobba yasadab, Ha- 
rari yasdbri,® Gafat yagälad ; in the Gurage cluster : 
Chaha ysardkab, Ennemor yakaf(a)t, Muher yosä- 
bru, Gogot yasükru? Masgan yosäkor, Aymallal 
yısäfru, Delti +yosäbor, Wolane *yalägam,* Zway 
yadäbl-anä or yadabl-anal. Thus we clearly have a 
North Ethiopic group with gemination of the sec- 
ond radical and a South Ethiopie group with the 
second radical simple. Before we proceed with the 
investigation, we should make clear that the only 
Ethiopic languages that have simplified geminate 
clusters are Harari, and, in the Gurage group, 
Chaha-Ennemor and Selti-Wolane Zway.* Of these 
Gurage dialects, however, Chaha-Ennemor retains 
traces of ancient geminate clusters in the unvoicing 
of the dentals, labials and velars,9 so that an im- 
perfect indicative yakadar (with a voiced dental) 
represents, without any doubt, a simple (and not 
geminated) radical. As for the Oriental Gurage 
group of Selti-Wolane, these dialects occasionally 
show the gemination of the second radical? so that 
the above-mentioned imperfect forms (without 


2 For the final vowels, see below. 

‘This form is used only in the subordinate and in the 
negative imperfect; the imperfect of the main clause is 
yosübr-an. 

5 Greenberg’s statement (p. 4): “Of the present-day 
southern Ethiopic languages all except Amharic and some 
Gurage dialects have simplified all geminate clusters" 
has to be rectified. 

e Not “in the unvoicing of fricatives” (Greenberg, 
ibid., p. 4) ; see Leslau, Word, 4 (1948), 42-7. 

T The type B (that is, the stem corresponding formally 
to the “intensive” stem or Pi'el) of Selti and Wolane 
has normally the form 3ebülà with a simple 2nd radical, 
but there is also a certain amount of verbs of the type 
beddälä with a geminated 2nd radical. For the exam- 
ples, see Leslau, JAOS, 71 (1951), notes 84, 85. 
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gemination) represent the original form of the 
imperfect. 

It thus becomes clear that in the present situa- 
tion of Ethiopic we have a North Ethiopic group 
with a geminated second radical as against a South 
Ethiopie group with a non-geminated second radi- 
cal. The question now arises as to which of these 
two groups reflects the proto-Ethiopie situation. 
There is no doubt that, on the whole, Geez and the 
related languages of Tigre and Tigrinya, that is, 
the North Ethiopie group, are closer to proto- 
Ethiopic than the South Ethiopic group. But in 
the question of the imperfect of the basic stem, 
namely of the character of the second radical, I 
am not convinced that North Ethiopic has to be 
taken as representative of the proto-Ethiopic char- 
acter.® I would suggest that we consider the South 
Ethiopie form (yagätal) as the original form of 
proto-Ethiopic and that we explain the gemination 
of the second radical of North Ethiopic as being 
secondary. Indeed, some of the South Ethiopie 
languages can give us a clue to the original form 
of proto-Ethiopic. We have seen above that Harari, 
Muher, Gogot, and Aymallal have a final vowel 
in the imperfect: Harari yasabr-1, Muher, Gogot, 
Aymallal yasäbr-u. The origin of the final vowel, 
however, is not the same in these languages. In 
Harari, the final - is a “ parasitic” 1, which serves 
to disjoin a final consonant cluster. Harari is, 
indeed, a language in which a final consonant 
cluster in the noun as well as in the verb is dis- 
joined by -1.° The Gurage languages of Muher, 
Gogot, and Aymallal, however, have final conso- 


$ For some archaic features in South Ethiopic, see 
JAOS, 71 (1951), 212-30. 
? E. Cerulli, Studi etiopici, I, Harari, pp. 76-7. 
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nant clusters so that we must look elsewhere for 
an explanation of the final -w in the imperfect 
yasäbr-u. I am inclined to consider the final -u 
as the original ending of the proto-Ethiopie im- 
perfect. The form would thus correspond to the 
one with the ending -u of the proto-Semitie im- 
perfect yagtul-u, as still represented in Arabic. 
Ethiopie, like Hebrew and Aramaic, has lost the 
final vocalic endings in the noun and in the verb, 
and the loss of the final vocalic ending has caused 
a secondary gemination of the second radical in 
the North Ethiopic imperfect. There may be a 
number of reasons for this gemination. A plausible 
explanation could be the constitution of a final 
consonant cluster. As a matter of fact, Tigre 
and Tigrinya have no final consonant cluster in 
the noun. A form *gätl becomes gätli in Tigrinya, 
that is, the consonant cluster is disjoined by -1, 
and in Tigre the word appears as gätal, that is, 
with the vowel a disjoining the final consonants.?? 
In the verb, the final consonant cluster would then 
be disjoined by a secondary gemination of the sec- 
ond radical, so that the form *yagätlu > yagäll 
became yagättal in Tigre and Tigrinya. Indeed, 
as soon as the forms of the imperfect have original 
vocalic endings as is the case in the 2nd fem. sg. 
and in the 2nd and 3rd pl., the second radical is 
simple. Thus, Tigre sg. 2nd fem. tofägri; pl. 3rd 
masc. yafügro, fem. yafagra; 2nd masc. tafagro, 
fem. tofägra. As for Geez, it is true that it has 
final consonant clusters in the noun,” but it could 
very well be that in the verb the final consonant 
clusters have to be disjoined. The disjunction is 


1? Leslau, JAOS, 68 (1948), 128, § 11. 


11 E. Mittwoch, Die traditionelle Aussprache des Aethio- 


pischen, p. 29; M. Cohen, Mém., Soc. Ling., 23 (1927), 75. 
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obtained through the gemination of the second 
radical. Besides, the stressing of the syllable pre- 
ceding the second radical could have caused the 
gemination of the second radical in yagättal. Still 
another explanation for the second geminated radi- 
cal could be that in Geez the vowel à in the 
sequence GCa (C = consonant) has to be closed, 
and a geminated consonant serves for this purpose. 
It will be noted that by analogy with the gemi- 
nated form of the third person, singular, all the 
forms of the Geez imperfect, even those with 
vocalic endings, preserve the gemination of the 
second radical: yanäggari, yanäggaru.'? 

I might add that in the present state of our 
knowledge I would reserve any definite judgment 
on the origin of the final ending -u of Muher, 
Gogot and Aymellel. Indeed, considering the fact 
that Gogot and Aymellel have a final -n in certain 
forms (namely, in the sg. 2nd fem. tasedbi-n, pl. 
3rd masc. yasädbamu-n, fem. yasadbama-n, 2nd 
masc. tasädbamu-n, fem. tasidbama-n) and that 
Muher has a final -¢ in the same forms one might 
ask whether -n, -t are not auxiliary elements (for 
-n cp. the compound imperfect of Selti, Wolane 
yasübr-an) and whether the final -w is not in some 
relation with the auxiliary element. However, 
whatever the origin of the -u of Muher, Gogot and 
Aymellel may be the fact remains that the 2nd 
radical is simple in the imperfect. 


12 Greenberg (p. 4) explains the Amharic yalägam as 
analogical formation with the plural yolügmu. This idea 
has already been expressed by Nyberg in Góttingsche 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1932, p. 113, n. 1. On attempts of 
explaining the Ethiopic yəqätəl, see also C. Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss 1, 569 ff.; P. Leander, in Studier til- 
legnade Esaias Tegner, Lund, 1918, pp. 3-4. 


IMPERFECT IN SOUTH-EAST SEMITIC 


To sum up the situation of the imperfect of the 
basic stem, I am inclined at present to consider 
the non-geminated form (yagätel) of South Ethi- 
opic as the original form of proto-Ethiopic, taking 
the geminated form (yagättoal) of North Ethiopic 
to be a secondary formation. 

Greenberg introduces into the discussion (p. 4) 
the forms of the quadriradieal verb, of the “ cona- 
tive” type, and of the passive with ¢-prefix. Now, 
the syllabic structure of the quadriradical verb is 
altogether different from that of the triradical 
verb. In Ethiopic, as in Semitic in general, the 
quadriradical verb has the syllabic constitution 
of the “intensive” stem or Pi'el. Thus Arabic 
harmaSa, imperfect yuharmisu, is like the 2nd 
stem kassara, imperfect yukassiru; Hebrew turgem, 
imperfect yétargem, is like the Pi‘el dibber, impft. 
yédabber. It is, therefore, normal that the Ethi- 
'opie quadriradical should have the penult radical 
geminated in the imperfect yamänäzzar as is the 
case in the imperfect yagettal, yagàttal of the type 
B corresponding to the “intensive” stem of the 
other Semitic languages. Therefore, no conclusion 
as to the form of the imperfect of the triradical 
verb of the basic stem should be drawn on the basis 
of the quadriradical verb. 

The conative (3rd stem of Arabic, or type C of 
Ethiopic) likewise has the syllabie constitution 
of the “intensive” stem and of the quadriradical 
verb. Its second radical will, therefore, be gemi- 
nated in nearly all the languages of the geminating 
type: Geez yabarrak, Chaha yabanar, Emnemor 
yabanar,'* Muher yamarraku, Gogot yagallabu, 


13 This is also the opinion of J. Cantineau, BSL, 33 
(1932), 182, n. 2. 

14 The Chaha-Ennemor n represents an original gemi- 
nated rr. 
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Masqan yamarrah, Aymallal yıgallabu. The sec- 
ond radical is simple in Tigre yabarak, Tigrinya 
yabarak, Amharic yabarak, and in the South 
Ethiopic languages of the non-geminating type: 
Harari ytmägdi, Selti yamark-an, Wolane yagatr- 
an, Away yaganan-äl. 

As for the imperfect of the reflexive-passive 


stem with t-, the problem is so complicated because 


of the many secondary and analogieal formations 
in the various forms of the stem that only a de- 
tailed study of the subject would help in the 
elueidation of the problems involved. A single 
example taken at random from one or another 
language is likely to confuse the situation. 

Let us revert to point (3) of Greenberg's article, 
where he says that “ This formation is also found 
in South Arabic, but because of the nature of the 
evidence, there can be no adequate proof of gemi- 
nation.” From among the various Modern South 
Arabic languages known to us the author cites 
only the Shauri indicative yiköteb and the sub- 
junctive yektéb, equating it with the Ethiopic and 
Akkadian forms “regardless of the question of 
gemination."!5 In order to gain an insight into 
the problem of the gemination of the second radi- 
cal, all Modern South Arabic languages, namely 
Mehri, Shauri and Sogotri, should be cited. The 
forms are: Mehri, indicative yitöber, subjunctive 
yitbêr ; Shauri, indicative yiköteb, subjunctive yik- 
téb; Soqotri, indicative igöfed, subjunctive 4qféd. 


16 This equation has already been mentioned by M. 
Bittner, Studien zur Laut- und Formenlehre. der Mehri- 
Sprache in Suedarabien, 2 (1911), 11; V. Christian, in 
Anthropos, 14-5 (1919-20), 732; Cantineau, BSL, 33 
(1932), 182, 196; and by the present writer, JAOS, 63 
(1943), 8. 


IMPERFECT IN SOUTH-EAST SEMITIC 


As can be seen, none of these languages has the 
second radical geminated. It is true that the gemi- 
nate cluster could have been simplified so that a 
form, such as Mehri yitöber or Shauri yiköteb, 
could have arisen from *yitabber, *yikatteb. A 
simplification of the geminate cluster could have 
occurred, however, in Shauri and Sogotri, lan- 
guages which are of the non-geminating type, but 
Mehri is of the geminating type,! and there is no 
evident reason why the geminate cluster should 
have been simplified in the imperfect. One could 
argue that the long accent of yitôber is due to a 
simplification of the geminate cluster, but the same 
long accent is also found in the subjunctive yitber, 
where a geminate cluster does not enter into con- 
sideration. It is also true that the “ intensive” 
stem (Piel), where we certainly should expect a 
geminate cluster, there is a simple radical in all 
Modern South Arabic languages, Mehri included. 
The forms are in fact: Mehri, perfect söfer, im- 
perfect gésáferen, subjunctive yisöfer; Shauri, 
perfect kuteb, imperfect yekdteben, subjunctive 
yeküteb; Sogotri, perfect gabit, imperfect ytga- 
biten. It would appear then that an original gemi- 
nation may be concealed in the intensive stem, but 
the situation of the “intensive” stem of Modern 
South Arabic is not clear. As a matter of fact, 
the above-mentioned forms of the intensive” 
stem in Modern South Arabic represent not only 
the so-called second stem of Arabic, but also the 
third stem. Now, the third stem of Arabic, as we 
know, does not have the gemination of the second 
radical (yugätilu), and it is this state of the non- 


16 See, for instance, the nouns with gemination of one 
of the radicals (Bittner, op. cit., 1, 21). 
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geminated second radical that is represented in the 
forms of the Modern South Arabic." Consequently, 
it is not evident at all that the simple second radi- 
cal represents an original geminate cluster in the 
intensive stem. It is even less evident, or not even 
probable that the simple second radical of the basic 
stem represents an original geminate cluster. 

In summing up the situation, we would say that, 
as far as South East Semitic goes, that is Ethiopic 
and South Arabie, the evidence points to an origi- 
nal imperfect yegatel with a simple second radical, 
rather than to yegattel with a geminated second 
radical. 


17 In Ethiopie, the situation of the imperfect of the 
“ conative" type is different, as has been seen above. 


LE RAPPORT ENTRE š ET hk EN SÉMITIQUE 


Le rapport entre š et h en sémitique a préoccupé tous les sémiti- 
sants qui ont eu à s’occuper de la forme du pronom personnel de la 
3ème personne, masculin; du pronom suffixe de la 3ème personne, 
masculin; et du préfixe du causatif en sémitique. En effet, le pronom 
personnel de la 3ème personne, masculin “il” a différentes formes 
dans de différentes langues sémitiques. Ainsi: accadien šu, Shauri 
(sudarabique moderne) $e, alors que les autres langues sémitiques ont 
la forme avec un A initial! De même le pronom suffixe de la 3ème 
personne, masculin est -$ en accadien, en sudarabique moderne (Shauri, 
sogotri et botahari), et en gafat (éthiopien méridional), mais -h 
dans les autres langues sémitiques.2 Le préfixe du causatif est $- 
en accadien, s en minéen (dialecte du sudarabique épigraphique), 
§ dans quelques dialectes araméens et ugaritique (Ras Shamra), h en 
hébreu, sabéen (sudarabique épigraphique), mehri, botahari (suda- 
rabique moderne), ’ en arabe, &thiopien, Shauri, et sogotri (sudara- 
bique moderne). 

En considérant ces faits les sémitisants se sont posé & juste titre la 
question du rapport entre § et h en sémitique. 

Ont admis, entre autres, le passage du šen h: Joüon, Mélanges de la 
Faculté Orientale de l’Univ. St.-Joseph à Beyrouth 1913, p. 125-8 
qui suppose que le sémitique aurait possédé un š spirant (#) qui a 
passé à $ dans certaines langues, à À dans d'autres, et il compare 
méme l'article de l'hébreu ha- avec le pronom relatif $; Zimmern, 
Vergleichende Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, p. 29; 
W. Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 60; Cantineau, Accadien et 
sudarabique, dans Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 
1932, p. 187 qui en parlant du pronom personnel du sudarabique 
moderne dit: “Il est plus tentant de considérer le masculin h- comme 
provenant d’un ancien § passé & h, et, par conséquent, de poser que 
toutes les formes du pronom de 3éme personne en sudarabique 
moderne reposent sur d'anciennes formes à $ initial”; G. A. Barton, 


! Barth, Die Pronominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, p. 14 ff; 
Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen 
Sprachen I, p. 302. 

? Leslau, South-east Semitie, JAOS 63 (1943), p. 6 $5. 
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Semitic and Hamitic origins, p. 22, mais revise son opinion à la page 
365 en séparant le À du š; Speiser, Jewish Quarterly Review, New 
Series 23(1932), p. 248, note 90 admet que “š and h are phonetically 
related" et continue “now the change of s to h is better supported 
phonetically than š to h? en comparant le latin septem, sanskrit 
sapta avec le grec érrá, Avestam hapla. Il revise son opinion au 
sujet de l'identité du s et h dans JAOS 56, p. 26 (voir plus loin). 
Nous verrons toutefois par la suite qu'en ce qui concerne le passage 
d'une sifflante à h, c’est plutôt un ancien $ qui passe à h, comme c’est 
le cas en soqotri, et non pas un s. Les exemples du mehri où il y a 
alternance s:h sont probablement düs à l'influence de l'arabe. 


Se sont opposés au passage possible du § au h Brockelmann, Grund- 
riss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, vol. 
I, p. 521 qui admet trois différents préfixes pour le causatif: ’, À ct š; 
Jensen, Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung I (1884), p. 313; Ungnad, 
Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 20 (1906), p. 
169; Bergsträsser, Hebräische Grammatik, II. Verbum, p. 107; 
et, en dernier lieu, Speiser, Studies in Semitic Formatives, dans JAOS 
56, p. 26. La raison principale pour laquelle ces sémitisants se sont 
opposés à l'idée du passage du $ en h était le fait qu'aucune des 
langues sémitiques ne montrait ni dans la phonétique ni dans le 
vocabulaire des exemples de ce passage. Or il y a un groupe lin- 
guistique en sémitique oü le passage du $ en h s'effectue dans des 
conditions nettement établies. Ce sont les langues sudarabiques 
modernes. 


Font partie de ce groupe: 

a) mehri, botahari, harsusi 

b) soqotri 

c) Shauri* 

Avant de passer à l'examen détaillé de la question il faut noter 
qu'en ce qui concerne la sifflante $ (s), le sudarabique moderne se 


3 Toutefois dans son Einführung in die semitischen Sprachen, p. 13 il est 
moins catégorique ct s'exprime à propos du causatif cn sémitique: “ein &- 
Kausativ und ein KO Kausativ, deren gegenseitiges Verhältnis für das 
Ursemitische nicht sicher festzustellen ist”. 

* Speiser, op. cit. p. 26 et note 11. 

5 Mehri, Shauri, sogofri sont connus par les documents de Müller, Jahn et 
Hein dans la collection de la “Südarabische Expedition” de Vienne; Botahari 
et harsusi sont connus par le travail de Bertram Thomas, Four strange tongues 
from South Arabia. The Hadara group, publié dans Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. 28 (1937). 

5 Ces langues sont abrégées: bot. = botahari, hars. = harsusi, mh. = mehri, 
sog. = sogofri, šk. = Shauri. 


RAPPORT ENTRE $ ET HEN SEMITIQUE 


laisse grouper avec le sémitique septentrional plutöt qu’avec le 
sémitique méridional. Donc, un § du sudarabique moderne cor- 
respond & un § du sémitique septentrional (accadien, araméen, 
hébreu), et à un s du sémitique méridional (arabe) Pour ne citer 
qu'un exemple: sudar. mod. lisin “langue”, heb. acc. aram. làn, 
ar. lisän.? 

Parmi les langues sudarabigues modernes, c'est surtout le sogotri 
ct le groupe mehri ot le passage du $ en h s’effeetue le plus nor- 
malement; en Shauri les exemples sont rares et sont probablement des 
emprunts du mehr. 


Voici les conditions dans lesquelles $ passe au h.® 
$1. Au commencement du mot. 
a) š (s) sémitique devient le plus souvent À en soq. mh. bot. har- 

susi: 

sb‘ (sb*) “sept”: soq. hobeh,® mh. hibeyt, hars. hobeh, bot. hoba, mais 
Sh. $be' (voir aussi §1b); 

Sds (sds) “six”: soq. hite, mh. hit(t), hars. het, bot. het, mais šh. štit 
(voir aussi $1b); 

srq “voler”: soq. hérag, mh. herog, hars. hirig, hariq “voleur”, bot. 
harak, le Sh. hurug" est probablement emprunté au mehri; 

Say (say) “abreuver”: soq. heZe,? mh. haqou, mais Sh. Sot: 

S/ (sfl) "bas": mh. höfel “ventre”, Sh. $ofel; pour soq. voir $2a; 

šm‘ (sm‘) “écouter”: soq. hemah, mh. hima, hars. huma, mais 3h. 
$i'an, voir aussi §1b; 

Shr: Sb. Saber "vieux", mh. haker; 

Sot (sat) “être tranquille" (hébreu), “tomber” (arabe): mh. hagout 
“tomber”, soq. hat “être impotent”; 

sl‘: ar. sil‘ “‘pareil, semblable", mh. hola “ombre”; 8h. aussi hola‘; 


6 L'éthiopien ancien ne peut pas servir de point de comparaison étant donné 
que dés l'époque ancienne š et s sont confondus. 

? Pour plus de détails, voir Leslau, Der $-Laut in den modernen südara- 
bischen Sprachen, WZKM 44 (1937), p. 11-8. 

8 Les faits du sogotri ont été examinés dans Leslau, Lexique Sogotri; ils 
seront repris ici dans l'ensemble du sudarabique moderne. 

*h représente l’assourdissement du ‘ à la fin du mot, v. Lexique Sogotri 
p. 19, §2f. 

10 La prononciation du h et du h est confondue en Arabie du Sud, v. Land- 
berg, Etudes sur les dialectes de l'Arabie du Sud. Hadramout, p. 545; Rho- 
dokanakis, Der Vulgärarabische Dialekt in Dofar $4a, p. 75. 

u L'exemple est pris de Thomas, Four strange tongues p. 42. 

12 5 représente la prépalatalisation du g, v. Lex. .Soq. p. 26. 
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£l (sl) “demander”: soq. ho’ol “réclamer à quelqu'un le paiement", 
mais Sh. šol. 
b) Dans d'autres cas $(s) alterne avec h soit dans la méme langue 

soit dans de différentes langues sudarabiques modernes: 

mh. hdzer “mesure”, soq. šézir “empan”, guéze sozor “empan” 
(pour les autres langues sémitiques, voir Leslau, Lexique sogotri 
414); 

mh. hagala *'dessus” (en rapport avec mh. hagala “nord”), soq. 
siglhel “élevé, haut” (voir Leslau, Lex. sog. 290); 

mh. hamm “nom”, hars. hem, bot. hum, mais soq. Sem, šh. Sum; 

hars. hamona à côté de Samona, forme du participe de hima “écouter” ; 

mh. söbeh “nager”, haboh “se traîner par terre", ar. sabaha “nager” ; 

sog. (y)hat à côté de Sat “six”; 

mh. hibeyt “sept” à côté de šiba; hars. hoba et sbua "semaine", de la 
racine sb‘ "sept"; 

sog. heram à côté de serehom “arbre”; hideman à côté de Sidemhin 
“rêve”. Etant donné que les mots qui commencent par 3 con- 
tiennent aussi le h “parasite”, il est possible que le š est dû à une 
dissimilation. 
c) Sémitique $(s) reste $ dans les infinitifs et les noms verbaux en 

soqotri, s en mehri et harsusi: 

soq. $é’er "fente" de beer: 

sog. Sdne “semence” de héne; 

sog. $enod “sommeil” de henod; 

sog. Sarg “vol” de herog; mh. sirg et sirgat; 

hars. sadait "boucher" de hed; 

mh. sama, infinitif de hima *'entendre”. 
Le s du mehri et harsusi par opposition au $ du sogotri s’expli- 

querait par le fait que mh. et hars. subissent une forte influence de 

l'arabe auquel ils ont emprunté le phonéme s dans ces mots. 


d) Le h initial tombe devant le ¢ du réfléchi-passif: mh. tema 
“écouter” pour h-t-ema, soq. tomih; mh. tig “boire” pour h-t-qy; 
mais en soq. bot: “être fendu” le À est conservé parce qu'il est 
séparé du % par une voyelle. 


Le h est conservé comme s en mh. s-i-omi *'s'appeler, se nommer", 
probablement sous l'influence de Var. tasammd. 


RAPPORT ENTRE SET H EN SEMITIQUE 


e) Il ne faut pas perdre de vue le fait trés courant que dans beau- 
coup d'exemples lés langues sudarabiques modernes ne contiennent 
pas un h que l'on attendrait comme correspondant au $(s) sémitique, 
mais un s correspondant au s de l'arabe. Ceci s'explique par Pin- 
fluence que l’arabe exerce sur les langues sudarabiques modernes. 
En effet la construction morphologique de méme que la constitution 
du vocabulaire nous oblige à distinguer deux couches en sudarabique: 
une couche appartenant au fond du sudarabique moderne et une 
couche arabe, et ce sont les mots appartenant à la couche arabe qui 
contiennent un s correspondant à un s arabe. Pour en citer quelques 
exemples: 

a) Initial: 
mh. sóbeh “nager”, soq. sbh, ar. sabaha (voir aussi §1b); 
mh. soba “septième”, sebayn “soixante-dix”, sab’amiya “sept cent”, 

voir aussi $la, b; 
mh. sódes “sixième”, sittin “soixante”, voir aussi $la, b; 
mh. sabáb “raison”, soq. sébeb, ar. sabab; 
mh. sófer “voyager”, Sh. sfor, soq. sfor; ar. säfara; 
mh. siker “s'enivrer”, soq. sekir; ar. sakira; 
mh. sölem “être sain et sauf”; šh. sulem, soq. sélim; ar. salima; 


soq. silsileh “chaîne”, ar. salsala. 


ß) Median: 
mh. askari "soldat", soq. ‘askari; Sh. ‘askari, ar. ‘askart; 
mh. asad “lion”, soq. 'esed, ar. ’asad; 
mh. kasar “briser”, ar. kasara; 
mh. mesóh “essuyer”, Sh. msah, soq. msh “arracher”, ar. masaha 
“ôter”; 
mh. fösed *'abimer”, ar. fasada. 
y) Final: 
mh. atös “éternuer”, Sh. 'afos, mais soq. ‘eos, ar. ‘afasa; 
mh. ards “fiancée”, Sh. ‘arus, soq. ‘aros; ar. ‘aris; 
mh. habos “emprisonner”, soq. hebos, Sh. hbs; ar. habasa; 
mh. nefos “souffler”, ar. nafasa. 


$2. Au milieu du mot: 


a) Lorsque Sisi sémitique est suivi d'une consonne, 
š reste š (s): 
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mh. misma “pavillon de l'oreille", de hima "écouter"; 

sog. mislol "profond", mais diminutif miheleloh; 

sog. miäfolis “qui le méprise”, de hfl; mh. höfel “ventre” (voir §1a); 
sog. zSio’or, imparfait du réfléchi de hé’er “fendre”; 


mh. hars. masruq “volé” est emprunté à l'arabe. 


b) Lorsque 5(s) sémitique est précédé d'une consonne, 
š reste š en soqotri, mais devient h dans quelques cas en mehri: 
ainsi soq. pronom suffixe de la 3ème personne, masc. singulier aprés 
consonne: ’21f-$ “son pere”, e'hit-$ “sa soeur” 3 

isamah ‘tu écoutes", de hémah; t$arag “tu voles", de hérag; 
mais en mehri: firhin “jument”, aussi bot. firihz, hars. farhain,"^ 
ar. faras; 

nhufol “avoir la diarrhée”, dénominatif de hófel “ventre”; 

henhu “oublier”, causatif de nhy, ar. nsy, mais soq. néSe (avec š 

bien qu’intervocalique, voir $26). 

Dans tous les exemples du mehri, la consonne qui précéde le h 
(provenant de š) est une liquide (r, n) qui pourrait être considérée 


comme ayant une valeur vocalique; le $ est donc devenu h dans ces 
exemples selon $2c. 


c) Lorsque $(s) sémitique se trouve entre deux voyelles, 

S devient A: 

soq. miheleloh **profondeur", diminutif de mislol; 

sog. htilihoh “elle a fait une fausse couche", en face de mahtelis; 

sog. yehuget “impotent”, ar. sagata “tomber” (voir aussi $la); 

mh. behel “cuit” à côté de behel, soq. behel “être cuit", mais 3b. 
bi&l, ar. basala; 

hars. hohi “poussière”, sog. kohi “terre”, mais Sh. hast (voir sur ce 
mot Leslau, Lex. sog. 166); 

mh. noyhir “oiseau (qui parle)", soq. noyhir, mais Sh. nuser, ar. nasr 
“vautour”. 


Fait exception soq. neše “oublier” pour lequel on s’attendrait à nehe, 
voir §2b. 


13 Le pronom suffixe après voyelle est -š ou ~h, v. Bittner, Vorstudien zur 
Grammatik der Sogotri-Sprache I, p. 13 et note 3. 


V Le Sh.firhin est considéré par Brockelmann, Zeit. Semitistik V, p. 20 note 
comme emprunt du mehri. 
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d) š reste š en sogotri, bien qu’intervocalique, sous l'influence de 
la voyelle 4 du passif de l'imparfait: 
15.72 “il est semé”, de hene; 
išuže “il est abreuve”, de heze; 
isurag “il est volé”, de hérog. 


§3. A la fin du mot. 


a) En finale $(s) reste souvent $ en sogotri, mais en mh. bot. hars., 

et dans quelques cas isolés en soq. le $ devenant h tombe: 

sog. kamoš “cing”, Sh. aussi fons, mais mh. haymo, hars. humo, 
bot. kumeh (avec chute du š > h). Noter que la consonne finale 
est conservée comme s dans les emprunts arabes: mh. homes 
“cinquième”, hamsin “cinquante”, hames “un cinquième”; 

soq. teš “bouc”, mh. tey, hars. ti, bot. te, mais Sh. tus, ar. tays, hébr. 
tayts; 

mh. here **téte", du préfixe he et de re de ra’s, hars. hi-ri, soq. aussi 
rey (mais pl. treš), Sh. reš; 

mh. hanof “âme”, du préfixe ha (voir ci-dessus sous here) et de naf 
pour nafs, Sh. aussi nuf, en soq. le mot a la forme nhof avec méta- 
these; la forme originale se trouve dans nafhen (voir Leslau, Lex. 
soq. 263); 

mh. debbe, dabeh "miel", hébr. d‘baë. 


b) Noter que le Sh. šum “soleil” est expliqué par Bittner, Studien 
zur Sbauri-Sprache I, p. 18, note, comme provenant de $am-s > 
$am-h, alors que Brockelmann, Zeitschrift für Semitistik V p. 19 
l'explique à plus juste titre comme “Reimwortbildung” avec šh. 
yum “jour” ct “soleil”. 


c) Dans mdarah “dent” le s de l'arabe est devenu h(h) en finale 
si on le compare (avec Bittner, Studien zur Mehri-Sprache I $21) 
avec Var. dirs “dent molaire”, guèze dors, amharique fors. 


D’aprés tout ce qui précéde il résulte que le passage du § en h 
en sudarabique moderne s’éffectue dans des conditions nettement 
établies. Il ne s'agit pas là d'une innovation. Tout au contraire. 
L'innovation dans ces langues est le rétablissement du $ et surtout du 
s sous l'influence croissante des parlers arabes de l’Arabie du Sud. 
Et d'autre part, les langues sudarabiques modernes montrent plusieurs 
traits archaiques qu’ils ont de commun avec le groupe éthiopien 
et l’Accadien 28 le passage du š en À serait peut-être un de ces traits. 


15 Bittner, Studien zur Mehri-Sprache I, p. 37. 
16 Christian, Anthropos 1919/20, p. 729-39; Leslau, South-east Semitic, 
JAOS 63 (1943), p. 4-14. 
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La réserve qu'on pourrait faire, à savoir que le rapport entre 5 et 
h en sémitique se pose surtout dans les formes à valeur grammaticale 
(pronom et théme causatif) alors que les exemples du passage du 
$ en h en sudarabique proviennent du vocabulaire, n'est pas valable. 
En effet, on trouve des exemples du $ devenu h en sudarabique aussi 
dans des formes à valeur grammaticale; ainsi, en soqotri, le pronom 
suffixe de la 3ème pers. masc. sg. est -$ aprés consonne, mais -h ou -$ 
après voyelle (§2b et n. 13); de méme en botahari, ce méme pronom 
suffixe est -$ à cóté de h, et en Shauri le pronom suffixe de la 3éme 
pers. masc. pl. est -šum à côté de -hum. D'autre part, suivant 
l'observation exacte de Speiser!” que les langues qui emploient le 
’.causatif forment leur pronom avec l'élément h, on s’attendrait à 
un h-pronom en Shauri dont le préfixe du causatif est '. En réalité 
le pronom (personnel et suffixe) du Shauri est $, et non pas h, ce qui 
prouverait, une fois de plus, la correlation du š et h aussi dans des 
formes à valeut grammaticale. 

A la lumiére de ces faits on peut reposer la question de savoir si 
les éléments $, h du pronom personnel, du pronom suffixe et du 
causatif ne peuvent pas se réduire à un seul phonéme qui dans 
certaines langues sémitiques aurait passé à h. 


" JAOS 56, p. 27, n. 17. 


THE PHONETIC TREATMENT 
OF THE ARABIC LOANWORDS IN ETHIOPIC 


There are various reasons for the existence of Arabic loanwords 
in Ethiopic.! Throughout its entire history, as a spoken and a 
literary language, Geez was exposed to the influence of Arabic. 
Indeed we know that most of the Ethiopian religious writings 
were translated from Coptic, Greek, Syriac, and Arabic. Asa 
spoken language, Geez as well as the other Ethiopic languages was 
in constant contact either with Arabic speakers or with Moslem 
Ehiopians. There had always been a migration of Arabic speakers 
into the various regions of Ethiopia. These Arabic speakers 
found commercial opportunities in Ethiopia and became the 
merchants of the country.? They also founded political entities 
there,? and converted certain segments of the Ethiopian population 
to Islam.* This is particularly the case of the Tigrinya and Tigre 
speakers in the north, and of the Harari, Gurage and Argobba 
communities in the south. The Arabs on the whole live dispersed 
among their Ethiopian neighbors, but there are also concentrated 
Arab villages having constant relations with the Ethiopians. 
For all these reasons it is not surprising to find a certain number 
of Arabic loanwords in Ethiopic. The present study will deal 
with the phonetic treatment of these loanwords.5 


1 The names of the languages are abbreviated as follows: A.=Aymellel, Amh.= 
Amharic, Ar.= Arabic, Arg.=Argobba, C.=Caha, E.= Eža, Ed.=Endegen, En.= 
Ennemor, G.=Geez, Go.=Gogot, Gt.=Gyeto, Gur.=Gurage, Har.=Harari, M.= 
Muher, Ms.— Masqan, S.=Selti, Te. — Tigre, Tna.=Tigrinya, W.=Wolane, 2.=Zway. 

2 [n the Moča dialect of Kafa, the word nägado, literally ‘merchant’ means ‘Moslem 
merchant’, 

3 See especially E. Cerulli, Studi eliopici I. La Lingua e la storia di Harar, Rome, 
1936, p. 1-56, and bibliography in the footnotes. 

4 J. S. Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, Oxford. 1952. 

5 For more detailed studies of the loanwords in the various Ethiopic languages, see 
W. Leslau “Arabic loanwords in Harari”, in Studi orientalislici in onore di Giorgio 
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Except for the literary stage of Geez that borrowed Arabic 
words from classical Arabic, all the spoken languages took over 
the loanwords from the spoken Arabic dialects. Considering the 
geographic situation and the mutual relations one could suspect 
an Egyptian, Sudanese or a South Arabic origin of the various 
loanwords. Unfortunately, our knowledge of the phonetic system 
of some of these dialects is still insufficient to allow a definite 
statement. In many cases we certainly have to consider more 
than one Arabic dialect as the possible source. For all these 
reasons I have taken the classical Arabic type as basis for the 
analysis and compared the loanwords with the source material of 
classical Arabic. 


For the benefit. of the reader I should like to mention here briefly 
the distribution of the Ethiopic languages. The Janguages of the 
north are Geez, Tigre, and Tigrinya; the South Ethiopic languages 
include Amharic, Argobba, Harari, Gafat, and Gurage. The 
language of Geez is no longer spoken; it remained the language of 
the liturgy. It is difficult to determine the exact time when 
Geez ceased to be spoken and was replaced by Amharic. This 
process might have taken place some time between the 12th and 
14th centuries. Tigre is spoken in the northern part of Eritrea, 
in the region of Keren (up to the border of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan), in Massawa, and on the islands of Dahlak. Tigrinya is 
spoken in the northern part of Ethiopia and Eritrea. Amharic is 
used in the central part of Ethiopia and is the national language 
of the country. Argobba is spoken in the region of Ankober, 
north of Addis Ababa; it was also spoken in the region south of 
Harar. Harari is spoken in the city of Harar. Gafat was spoken 
in the southern part of Godjam, in the region of the Blue Nile; 
at present it is spoken only by a few individuals. Gurage is a 
language cluster spoken in the region of Gurage, situated south- 
west of Addis Ababa. It is divided into three main groups: 
a) East Gurage including Selti, Wolane, Ulbarag, Inneqor, and the 
dialects spoken on the islands of the lake Zway; b) West Gurage 
including Chaha, Eža, Ennemor, Endegeï, Gyeto; with a possible 


Levi della Vida, vol. 2, Rome, 1956, p. 14-35; ‘Arabic loanwords in Tigre", Word. 
12 (1956). 125-141; “Arabic loanwords in Tigrinya’, JAOS 16 (1956). 204-213. In 
print: “Arabic loanwords in Geez”, “Arabic loanwords in Amharic”, “Arabic loan- 
words in Gurage”, ‘‘Arabic loanwords in Argobba" ‘The reader will find in these 
Studies the criteria helping us in the determination of a loanword. 
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sub-group of Muher, Masqan, and Gogot; c) Northern Gurage with 
Aymellel as its only representative. 

In order to analyze the phonetic treatment of the loanwords 
we must examine first the phonetic system of Arabic and of the 
various Ethiopic languages. The consonant phonemes of these 
languages are as follows. 

Here are a few observations on the phonetic system. 


ARABIC and ETHIOPIC. We find that with the exception of 
of p, p, 6, č, 2, ri, of the palatal series og, k’, q', x, and of the labial- 
ized series g", k", g", hv, bw, fv, mv, pv, all the other phonemes 
of Ethiopic are also found in classical Arabic. Arabic, on the 
other hand, has phonemes that are not found in Ethiopic. They 
are: the interdentals /, d, and the emphatic f; the lateral (?) emphatic 
d; and the velar voiced o 

The sounds 1, q(k), s, p, d, and € are in Ethiopic of the “glottal- 
ized” type whereas 1, q(k), s, d and f are in Arabic of the “velarized’” 
type. 

GEEZ. Since Geez is no longer spoken we do not know the 
exact pronunciation of certain sounds that no longer exist in the 
spoken languages. This is the case of the sounds transliterated 
d and $. In the present-day pronunciation of Geez as used by 
the priests, 5 is confused with s, and d with s. Likewise, the 
laryngeals and / are already confused in Geez manuscripts 
from the 13th century onward. 

TIGRINYA. A characteristic feature of Tigrinya is the 
spirantization of the velars k and q. These velar stops become 
spirant k and 7 when in intervocalic position or after a vowel. 
Thus, käfälä "open", but yakdffat “he opens”; qdbdrd “bury”, 
but yagäbbar “he buries”; bägli “mule”. 

AMHARIC. The sound s exists only in North Amharic. In 
South Amharic it is confused with f. The glottal stop ' occurs 
in Amharic as an occasional representative of the glottalized q. 

HARARI. The sound p is not attested, but it probably exists 
in isolated examples. The velar voiced g and the laryngeal h 
occur only in Arabic loanwords. The velar spirant k is often a 
phonetic variant of k. 

ARGOBBA. The glottal stop ' occurs in Argobba only in 
Arabic loanwords. The laryngeal h exists in Argobba words only 
as geminated sound, in connection with h; thus halläba "to milk", 


$ Gafat is not treated in this study 


1 | 
ARABIC GEEZ TIGRE TIGRINYA | AMHARIC HARARI ARGOBBA | GURAGE | 
b f b f bf b f b f b f bf b f | 
Labials m w m w m w m w m w m w m w m w | 
p P PP p P p p (p) (p) PP 
di di dt dt dt di di di 
Dentals and id | i i i l i i i 
interdentals dt d 
l | 
— en | 
a 28 zs DÉI 28 z8 zs zs 28 | 
Sibilants $ $ " e (s) | 
IR In In In In In In In {ijn | 
Liquids r r r r r r r r | 
o = a nn | 4 re | MÀ M rr 
k q g k g k | g k | g k gkk | g k g k (k) | 
| Velars hy h q q q q | q q | 
Igi | | 
"T ge k” ge k” g” k” | ge k” | g*k*(k") | 
Labiovelars D q” he | q” q” | 
and q” q w | (b w if”) i 
|| cmd | =o mM. L NNN on heed eel 9) 
j à E g € je | ge ge | ge je | 
Prepalatals y y č E | č č | E č ! 
. § z os | i š | 33 s | 
and affricates ny 
ny ny ny ny iy | (qi gq’) 
HK aa SN ME ER AGO IE MF a ee eae ECC re 
Laryngeales e h n | ij h : i | ee; | Ze | T.U | (h) () 
i | | 


| 1 € 


OV 
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but ahhelldba “be milked”. As simple (non-geminated) sound, 
h occurs only in Arabic loanwords. 


GURAGE. The liquid | is extremely rare in Chaha, Eža, 
Ennemor, Endegeh, and Gyeto. It is replaced in these languages 
by n, r. 

The sounds k, kW exist in Western Gurage, except in Gogot; 
they are absent in Aymellel and in Eastern Gurage. 

The rounded labials bw, fw, mW, p" exist only in Western 
Gurage, and in Gafat. 

The palatal series g’, k’, q' and x is represented mainly in Western 
Gurage. There are very few examples in Eastern Gurage and in 
A ymellel. | 

The laryngeal h exists mainly in Eastern Gurage and in Masqan, 
Gogot, and Endegen. There are very few examples in the other 
languages. 

The glottal stop ' as representative of an original ' and ' occurs 
only in Ennemor, Endengei and Gyeto.? As representative of 
the glottalized q it exists in all the dialects except, as it seems, 
in Chaha, Masgan, and Selti. As representative of the glottalized 
i and é it also exists in Ennemor and Endegen. 


CORRESPONDENCES. In the correspondence between the 
Arabic and the Ethiopic phonemes one will notice that quite 
often several Ethiopic phonemes correspond to one Arabic pho- 
neme. There are various reasons for this situation. The Arabic 
loanwords could have come into one or several Ethiopic languages 
from various Arabic dialects, in which case the phonemes would 
occasionally be different according to the Arabic dialect. Also, 
the Arabic loanword could have come into one Semitic Ethiopic 
language through the intermediary of another Semitic Ethiopic 
language in which the Arabic phonemes are treated differently. 
Furthermore, the Cushitic languages of the north and south 
borrowed many words from Arabic, and various Arabic loanwords 
could have penetrated into Semitic Ethiopic through the inter- 
mediary of Cushitic that shows various treatments of the Arabic 
phonemes. Finally, certain Ethiopic languages, such as Gurage, 
have different dialects in which the phonemes are treated diffe- 
rently. 

For a regular correspondence only two examples are given as 


? For more details, sec JAOS 71 (1951). 214 
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arule. In a correspondence that is not regular, all the examples 

are given. The rare occurrence of a correspondence is indicated 

by the symbols [ jor( ) The symbol [ ] indicates a single 

example for the correspondence; the symbol ( ) is an indication 

of a rare correspondence, but more than one. The symbol / / 

indicates that the Ethiopic sound exists only in Arabic loanwords. 
Only the consonant correspondences will be considered. 


LABIALS 


ARABIC b = ETHIOPIC b. 

GEEZ: zäbib ‘raisin’, Ar. zabib; rakubal ‘she-camels’, Ar. raküba. 

TIGRE: ba‘er ‘young camel’, Ar. ba‘ir; bab ‘dorr’, Ar. bab. 

TiGRINYA: bab ‘door’, Ar. bab; bäddälä ‘change’, Ar. baddala. 

AMHARIC: bir ‘cistern’, Ar. bir; mäsräb ‘water reservoir’, 
Ar. masrab. 

Harari: bäkil ‘avaricious’, Ar. bahil; säbri ‘patience’, Ar. sabr. 

ARGOBBA: rägäb ‘name of month’, Ar. ragab; märhaba ala 
‘agree’, Ar. marhaba ‘welcome.’ 

GuRAGE: kazab (C. En. M.) ‘lie’, Ar. kadaba ‘to lie’; arb (E.S.W.Ms.) 
‘spear, battle’, Ar. harb.® 

ARABIC f = ETHIOPIC f. 

Gerz: fäläk ‘celestial sphere’, Ar. falak; lanf ‘prominence’, 
Ar. Einf. 

TIGRE: fäna ‘come to an end’, Ar. fand; fanus ‘lamp’, Ar. fänüs. 

Tigrinya: fal ‘omen’, Ar. fal; fanus ‘lamp’, Ar. fänüs. 

AMHARIC: fagal ‘radish’, Ar. fugal; wäsif ‘adult girl’, Ar. wasif. 

HARARI: fägri ‘morning’, Ar. fagr; ndfa’a ‘serve’, Ar. nafa'a. 

ARGOBBA: afiya ‘health’, Ar. ‘dfiya; säfär ‘name of month’, 
Ar. safar. 

GuRAGE: afiya (Ms. S.) ‘health’, Ar. 'afiya; afällärä (S.) ‘break 
the fast’, afelärä (W.), afellärä (Ms.), Ar. fatara. 

ARABIC m = ETHIOPIC m. 
Gerz: mia ‘myrrh’, Ar. mie hamal ‘load’, Ar. himl. 
Tigre: mdkruh ‘cursed’, Ar. makrüh; masmar ‘nail’, Ar. mismar. 


TIGRINYA: ’adim ‘red hide’, Ar. 'adim; mddfa‘ ‘canon’, Ar. 
midfa‘. 


8 By internal change b can become w: araw (d) ‘spear’ Ar. harb. 
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AMHARIC: mäwg ‘wave’, Ar. mayg; märäg ‘soup’, Ar. maraq. 

HanrRrRrı: qima ‘cost’, Ar. qima; murtad ‘renegade’, Ar. murlädd. 

Anconna: jum'a ‘Friday’, Ar. jum'a; gism ‘body’, Ar. gism. 

GURAGE: amd (C. En.) ‘thanks’, Ar. hamd; mägäs (Gur.) 
‘scissors’, Ar. miqass.? 


ARABIC w = ETHIOPIC w. 

Grez: wäba ‘malaria’, Ar. wabd’; wdgaf ‘bracelet’, Ar. wauf. 

Tiare: ‘awäna ‘help’, Ar. ‘dwana; wäğəh ‘face’, Ar. wagh. 

TIGRINYA: ’awan ‘time’, Ar. ’awdn; waghi ‘good aspect’, 
Ar. wagh. 

AMHARIC: woba ‘malaria’, Ar. waba’; wäsif ‘adult girl’, Ar. wasif. 

Harari: wdsiyya ‘last will’, Ar. wasiyya; suwak ‘toothbrush’, 
Ar. suwäk. 

AncoBDBA: [uwol ‘long’, Ar. lawil; wäsiyya ‘last will’, Ar. wasiyya. 

GURAGE: duwa (S.W.) ‘prayer’, Ar. da'wá; suwak (S.W.) 
‘toothbrush’, Ar. suwdk. 


DENTALS 


ARABIC d = ETHIOPIC d. 

Grez: ‘ud ‘aloes’, Ar. ‘ad; dor, ddr ‘pearl’, Ar. durr. 

Ticre: 'addb ‘good behavior’, Ar. 'adab; ‘id ‘memorial feast’, 
Ar. ‘id ‘festivity’. 

TIGRINYA: dabära ‘live long’, Ar. ddbara; 'adáb ‘good manners’, 
Ar. 'adab. 

AMHARIC: mändil ‘handkerchief’, Ar. mandil; gald ‘hide’, 
Ar. galad. 

Harari: da'im ‘always’, Ar. d&im; zahid ‘monk’, Ar. zähid. 

AncoBBA: din ‘belief’, Ar. din; dunya ‘money’, Ar. 'addunyä 
“possessions of this world’. 

GURAGE: däwi (S.W.) ‘medicament’, Ar. dawa’; ibad (S.W.) 
‘prayer’, Ar. ‘ibdd. 


ARABIC I! = ETHIOPIC 1. 
GEEz: zofl ‘pitch’, Ar. zifl; zäylon ‘olive tree’, Ar. zaytän. 
Tiare: tagar ‘rich’, Ar. ldgir ‘merchant, rich’; lämma ‘be 
complete’, Ar. lamma. 


? By internal change m can become w: dwan (d) ‘donkey’, Ar. himär; näkkäwä 
(Ed.) ‘ride’, but lägg’ämä (M. Ms.), näl'ämä (1$. Gt.), denominalive of lag”am ‘bridle’, 
Ar. ligäm. 
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Tigrinya: ld‘abd ‘be tired’, Ar. la'iba; lämämä ‘be completed’, 
Ar. lamma. 

AMHARIC: larango ‘cedrat’, Ar. ‘’ulrung; fälläsä ‘search’, 
Ar. faliasa. 

Haran: lin ‘fig tree’, Ar. lin; yälim ‘orphan’, Ar. yalim. 

ARGOBBA: wägt ‘time’, Ar. waqt. 

Gurace: käläbä (S.W.) ‘write’, Ar. kalaba; salar (C.E.Gt.M.) 
‘white veil for women’, Ar. silr. 

ARABIC ! = ETHIOPIG 1. 

Gerz: falisan ‘cloth of priest’, Ar. laylisän; balul ‘oak tree’, 
Ar. ballat. 

Ticre: (oo ‘be obedient’, Ar. Jg o: lällägä ‘be free’, Ar. lalaqa. 

TIGRINYA: galran ‘tar’, Ar. gilrän; fula “piece of cloth’, Ar. fala. 

AMHARIC: sälil ‘sesame’, Ar. salil; läbay ‘nature’, Ar. labi“. 

Haran: läläga ‘divorce’, Ar. lalaqa; sdrli ‘bet’, Ar. sarl ‘condition’. 

ARGOBBA: luwol ‘long’, Ar. lawil; läbib ‘magician’, Ar. labib. 

GuRAGE: näft (Gur.) ‘rifle’, Ar. nafi; särmula “prostitule’, 
Ar. sarmüla; afällärä (S.) ‘break the fast’, afelärä (W.), afellärä 
(Ms.), Ar. falara. 


ARABIC d = Geez d, [z|;!* Tigre d, [s]; Tigrinya d; Amharic d, 
I, [z]; Harari d; Argobba d; Gurage, no example. 

Geez: qade ‘judge’, Ar. qadi; fadal ‘excellent’, Ar. fadil; zäräbä 
‘hit’, Ar. daraba. 

Ticre: ‘arid ‘large’, Ar. ‘arid; da'a ‘be lost’, Ar. dä'a; da‘if 
‘weak’, Ar. da'if; loqässäba ‘be in a rage’, probably from Ar. 
gadiba ‘be angry’. 

Ticrinya: rdddyd ‘be obedient’, Ar. radiya. 

AMHARIC: qübd ‘deposit’, Ar. qabd; ardaya ‘storage dues’, 
Egyptian-Arabic 'ardiya; rämäl ‘hot sand’, Ar. ’ar-ramdä’; mägbut 
‘bribery’, Ar. magbüd; zäbliya ‘police’, from Egyptian-Arabic 
dabal, zabal ‘arrest’, classical Arabic dabala. 

Harari: dämin ‘guarantor’, Ar. damin; bida’a ‘merchandise’, 
Ar. bidä'a; da'if ‘weak’, Ar. da'if. 

ARGOBBA: ramadan ‘name of month’, Ar. ramaddn. 

In original roots, Arabic d corresponds to Geez d; Tigre, Tigrinya 
s; South Ethiopic /. Example: G. dämädä "put the yoke” (Ar. 
damada), Te. sämda, Tna. sämädä; Amh. tämmädä. 


10 For Lhe phoneme d, see S. Muscat, H sislema consonanlico delle lingue semiliche, 
Romce, 1954, p. 30-32. 
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In the Cushitic languages, the classical Arabic phoneme d in 
Arabic loanwords is taken over as d.!! Thus, Somali: durub 
‘hit’, Ar. daraba; diyäfad ‘hospitality’, Ar. diyäfa; qadi ‘judge’, 
Ar. qüdi. Bilin: addäha ‘midday’, Ar. ’adduhä. Bedja: ard ‘land’, 
Ar. ’ard; demin ‘guarantee’, Ar. damin; wdda ‘religious washing’, 
Ar. wadü'. 

As for classical Arabic d in the spoken dialects, if appears as 
emphatic d in the Beduin dialects and in Tunisia, as d elsewhere, 
and as {in Morocco. Among the Beduins of East Tunisia and in 
other parts of North Africa and in Malta it appears as d. In 
Persia-Kurdistan, Mosul, Mardin, and in Turkey Arabic it appears 
as z or z; as z in Egyptian Arabic, in certain Turkish loanwords of 
Arabic origin.!? 


ARABIC s = Geez s; Tigre s, ($); Tigrinya s, (3); Amharic s, [5]; 
Harari s; Argobba s; Gurage s. 


GEEZ: sdnam ‘hunch’, Ar. sanäm; bärsim ‘kind of tree’, Ar. 
birsim; särälan, särälan ‘cancer’, Ar. saraldn; sämäz ‘bread of 
wheat’, Ar. samid, samid. 

Ticre: sd‘a ‘run’, Ar. sa'ä; ganas ‘kind’, Ar. gins; ‘aballag 
‘devils’, Ar. 'ıblis; sähara ‘bewitch’, Ar. sahara. 

TIGRINYA: sälil ‘sesame’, Ar. salil; ‘əsli "swarm', Ar. ‘asal; 
läli$ ‘mat’, Ar. lillis; sug, sug ‘market’, Ar. süq. 

AMHARIC: sir ‘strip of leather’, Ar. sayr; bdldsan ‘balm’, 
Ar. balasän; suq, Zug ‘market’, Ar. süq. 

Harari: sullam ‘ladder’, Ar. sullam; miskin ‘poor’, Ar. miskin. 

ARGOBBA: risala ‘letter’, Ar. risäla; gism ‘body’, Ar. gism. 

GuRAGE: säbäb (Gur.) ‘cause’, Ar. sabab; suwak (S.W.) ‘tooth- 
brush’, Ar. siwäk; sum (5.W.) ‘poison’, Ar. summ. 

In the original roots, Arabic s corresponds to Ethiopic s. 
Example : G. säm'a ‘hear’ (Ar. sami'a), Te. säm'a, Tna. säm'e, 
Amh. sämma. 


ARABIC s = Geez s, s; Tigre s, (3), [s]; Tigrinya s, $, (s); Amharic s, 
[5]; Harari s; Argobba s, s"; Gurage s. 


GEEZ: sa‘af ‘unfermented wine’, Ar. sa'f; sor ‘small palm’, 
Ar. saur; sänobar ‘pine tree’, Ar. sanäbir; sädäf ‘pearl’, Ar. sadaf. 


11 The sound d docs not exist in Bilin. In Somali and Bedja there is a cacuminal d. 

13 Kampfmeyer, art. ‘Arabia. Arabic dialects’, Encyclopedia of Islam; 
C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammalik der semilischen Sprachen, 
vol. 1, p. 131. 
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Tigre: 'assubuh ‘morning’, Ar. 'assubh; 'asál ‘generation’, 
Ar. ost ’asfär ‘yellow’, Ar. 'asfar; säwwära ‘make a picture’, Ar. 
sawwara; qümis ‘garment’, Ar. qamis; Sahan ‘plate’, Ar. sahan. 

TIGRINYA: säfärä ‘be hungry’, Ar. safara ‘be empty’; sändäl 
‘odoriferous wood’, Ar. sandal; gämis, qdmis ‘shirt’, Ar. qamis; 
rdsas, rüsas ‘lead’, Ar. rasäs; wäsaf ‘adult’, Ar. wasif; harsdt ‘envy’, 
Ar. hirs; sämämä ‘become deaf’, Ar. samma. 

AMHARIC: gämis ‘shirt’, Ar. gamis; suf ‘flannel’, Ar. süf; 
sähan, sän ‘plate, dish’, Ar. sahan; säräfä ‘change money’, Ar. 
sarafa. 

HARARI: sahib ‘friend’, Ar. sähib; ndsib ‘lot’, Ar. nasib; nasfi 
‘half’, Ar. nusf. 

ARGOBBA: säfär ‘name of month’, Ar. safar; wäsiyya ‘last 
will’, Ar. wasiyya; sYäbiyy ‘baby’, Ar. sabiyy; swädäga ‘death 
commemoration’, if it is to be compared with Ar. sadaqa ‘alms, 
charity’. 

GuRAGE: säbi (Ms.) ‘baby’, Ar. sabiyy; asar (C.) ‘four o'clock 
in the afternoon’, Ar. ‘asr; sand (Z.) ‘make’, Ar. sani‘a. 

In original roots, Arabic s corresponds to Geez, Tigre, Tigrinya s, 
South Ethiopic [.!? Example: G. särha ‘shout’ (Ar. saraha), Te. 
särha, Tna. särhe, Amh. tdrra. 

In the Cushitic languages, the phoneme s in the Arabic loanwords 
is taken over as s, seldom as $.14 Thus, Somali: sabi ‘servant’, 
Ar. sabiyy; sibäg ‘color’, Ar. sibäg; sidri ‘breast’, Ar. sadr. Galla: 
risassi ‘bullet’, Ar. rasäs; subi ‘dawn’, Ar. subh; sahani ‘dish’, 
Ar. sahn. Bilin: asfar ‘yellow’, Ar. 'asfar; qamis ‘shirt’, Ar. 
gamis; sadar ‘breast’, Ar. sadar; resas ‘lead’, Ar. rasäs; with $ in 
Bilin: sum ‘fast’, either from Ar. saum or from Geez som. Bedja: 
nesir ‘help’, Ar. nasr; asfar ‘yellow’, Ar. 'asfar; asir ‘afternoon’, 
Ar. ‘asr; basal ‘onion’, Ar. basal; with $ in ago ‘adversary’, Ar. 
Get, 

Classical Arabic s appears also as s in the Beduin dialects of 
Eastern Tunisia, in other parts of North Africa, and in Malta.!5 

In the South Ethiopic languages that do not have the glottalized 
s, the correspondence between Arabic s and South Ethiopic s is 
less difficult to explain. The situation is different for Geez, Tigre, 
and Tigrinya, languages that have the glottalized s, and yet Arabic 


13 The affricale s (/8’) is used in North Amharic and in Gafat. 

14 The sound s does not exist in Galla, Somali, and Bedja. In Bilin il occurs only 
in Tigre loanwords (L. Reinisch, Die Bilin-Sprache in Nordost Afrika, p. 11). 

'* Kampfmeyer, op. cil. 
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s is often represented as s in these languages. Various explanations 
are possible for this phenomenon. First, the North Ethiopic s is 
a glottalized sound whereas Arabic s is velarized. These sounds 
are, therefore, phonetically quite different. Another explanation 
could be sought in the Cushitic languages of Agau (Bilin, Bedja) 
and in Galla and Somali. Indeed, these languages have no 
glottalized or velarized sounds al all, and in the case of any loan- 
word with s (velarized or glottalized) the correspondence is s, $. 
It is, therefore, possible that the sound s as representative of 
Arabic s is taken over from Cushitic. 


ARABIC z — ETHIOPIC z. 

GEEZ: zdnabir ‘wasp’, Ar. zanäbir; zon(n)ar ‘belt’, Ar. zunnar. 

Tiere: näzla ‘go down’, Ar. nazala; zdnbil ‘basket’, Ar. zanbil. 

TIGRINYA: zäbib ‘raisin’, Ar. zabib; gäzärä ‘be abundant’, 
Ar. gazura. 

AMHARIC: zäbib ‘raisin’, Ar. zabib; zabad ‘civet cat’, Ar. zabäd. 

HARARI: ziyara ‘visit’, Ar. ziydra; zayid ‘excess’, Ar. zä’id. 

ARGOBBA: no example. 

GURAGE: geza (C. En.M.) ‘gratitude’, Ar. gazd’; zonnar (Gur.) 
‘cartridge poach’, Ar. zunnär.!*® 


INTERDENTALS 


ARABIC d = Geez d, z; Tigre d, z; Tigrinya d, z; Amharic z, 
[d], [1]; Harari z; Argobba z; Gurage [d], [z]. 

G£Ez: ‘udr ‘excuse’, Ar. 'udr; gädäfä, gäzäfä ‘row’, Ar. qadafa; 
sämäz ‘bread of wheat’, Ar. samid, samid; lozan ‘perfume’, Ar. 
'allädän. 

TiHRE: 'ada, 'aza ‘harm’, Ar. ‘add; ‘adddba ‘trouble’, Ar. 
‘addaba; zdlil ‘powerless’, Ar. dalil; läzza ‘be of mild character’, 
Ar. ladda. 

TIGRINYA: ddhab ‘gold’, Ar. dahab; lälmedan ‘student worker’, 
Ar. tilmid; lazza ‘flavor, taste’, Ar. ladda; gäzäfä ‘row’, Ar. qadafa. 

AMHARIC: qüzzüfü ‘row’, Ar. gadafa; läzza ‘pleasant taste’, 
Ar. ladda; zänäb ‘hall’, Ar. danab ‘tail’; dura ‘meter’, Ar. dirä'; 
näbit ‘wine’, Ar. nabid. 

HARARI: azni ‘permission’, Ar. 'idd; käzzab ‘liar’, Ar. kaddäb. 

16 In the various Gurage dialecis, z is occasionally palatalized into Z and alternates 


with g: anz, ariz, az (C. En. Gt. Ed. Ms.) ‘calf’, Ar. "ons: zangabal (W.) ‘ginger’, gangabal 
(S.), gangabal (A.), Ar. zangabil. 
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AnconnA: zil qi’da ‘name of month’, Ar. dü-l-qa‘da; kist ‘lie’, 
for kiz-l, *kzb, Ar. kidb. 

GunAGE: edäbä (W.) ‘be in need’, idäbä (Z.), atiddábà (A.) ‘upset’, 
Ar. ‘addaba ‘punish’; kazab (Z.En.M.) ‘lie’, kizb (S.W.), Ar. kadaba. 

In native roots, Arabic d corresponds to Ethiopic z. Example: 
G. ’azan ‘ear’ (Ar. 'udn), Te. ’azan, Tna. ’azni; G. zäkärä ‘remember’ 
(Ar. dakara), Te. zäkra, Tna. zäkkärä ‘remind’, Amh. ltäzäkkärä 
‘remember’. 

In the Cushilic languages, the interdental d of the Arabic 
loanwords is taken over as d.!? Thus, Somali: idin ‘permission’, 
Ar. "gn ‘adäb ‘pain’, Ar. 'adáb; nidar ‘vow’, Ar. nadr. Bilin: 
‘adäb ‘cause pain’, Ar. 'addaba; dahab ‘gold’, Ar. dahab; qadaf 
‘oar’, Ar. qadafa. 

In the spoken Arabic dialects, d is preserved in Oman, Hadra- 
maut, Mosul, Mardin, in the Beduin dialects of Negd, Syria and 
Tunisia. In the other dialects it became d. In Egyptian Arabic 
it is also represented occasionally as z and d.!? 


ARABIC i=Geez 1, s; Tigre 1, [s]; Tigrinya [1], s; Amharic 
[1], [s]; Harari ts Argobba [s]; Gurage [1]. 


Geez: lorya ‘pleiades’, Ar. lurayya; 'awlan ‘idols’, Ar. 'awlàn; 
säwr, läwr ‘bull as sign of Zodiac’, Ar. laur; som, somäl, luma 
‘garlic’, Ar. läm. 

Ticnre: 'atafo' ‘three stones of the cooking pol’, Ar. ’alafi"; ládo' 
‘breast’, Ar. lady; 'asbála ‘bring witness’, Ar. 'aibala. 

TIGRINYA: lamni ‘eighth of thaler’, Ar. lumn; fdrsi ‘chyme’, 
Ar. farl; sor ‘castrated he-goat’, Ar. laur. 

AMHARIC: lämun ‘eighth of thaler’, Ar. lumn; färs ‘contents of 
stomach’, Ar. fart. 

Harari: lämanin ‘eighty’, Ar. lamänin; tumma ‘garlic’, Ar. 
liun; bahsi aša ‘investigate’, Ar. baht; säläsa ‘Tuesday’, Ar. lulala’; 
isnin ‘Monday’, Ar. 'al-'ifnayni. 

ARGOBBA: rabi sani ‘name of month’, Ar. rabi‘ fant. 

GURAGE: luma, lumma (Gur.) ‘garlic’, Ar. läm. 


In native roots, Arabic / corresponds to Ethiopic s. Examples: 
G. haräsä ‘plough’ (Ar. harala), Te. karsa, Tna. haräsä, Amh. 
arräsä; G. haddäsä ‘renew’ (Ar. hadala), Te. haddäsa, Tna. haddäsä, 
Amh. addäsä. 


17 The inlerdenlal d does not exist in Cushitic. 
18 Brockelmann, op. cit. p. 120, 131. 
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In the Cushitic languages, the interdental i of the Arabic loan- 
words is taken over as s, 1.1? Somali: tön ‘garlic’, Ar. läm; masal 
‘comparison’, Ar. matal; saldsa ‘Tuesday’, Ar. íalaià'. Galla: 
lamuni ‘sixteenth of a thaler’, Ar. {umn ‘eighth’. Bedja: laläta 
‘Tuesday’, Ar. faldid’; temin ‘price’, Ar. taman. 

In the Arabic dialects, the classical 1 is represented as £ or f in 
the same regions in which classical d is represented as d or d (see 
above). In Egyptian Arabic, classical Arabic is borrowed as s, 
occasionally as 1.29 


ARABIC I = Geez [1];? Tigre z, d; Tigrinya [/]; Amharic [d]; 
Harari z; Gurage [z]. 


Grez: tälämä ‘do injustice’, Ar. talama. 

TiGRE: zälläma, dälläma ‘do injustice’, Ar. talama, nazära 
‘inspect’, Ar. natara; addahar ‘noon’, Ar. ?'attuhr; nädfa ‘be clean’, 
Ar. natufa. 

TIGRINYA: lälämä ‘break one’s word’, Ar. ;alama. 

AMHARIC: mafuda ‘purse’, if it is to be compared with Ar. 
mahfita ‘guarded’. 

Harari: zeläma ‘do injustice’, Ar. talama; nazif ‘clean’, Ar. natif. 


In native roots, Arabic { corresponds to Geez, Tigre, Tigrinya s, 
South Ethiopic L Examples: G. säm'a ‘be thirsty’ (Ar. fami’a), 
Te. säm'a, Tna. säm’e, Amh, fdmma; G. ‘asam (also ‘adam) ‘bone’ 
(Ar. ‘atm), Te. ‘asam, Tna. ‘asmi, Amh. alant. 

In the Cushitic languages, the sound £ of the Arabic loanwords 
corresponds to d.?? Thus, Somali: nadif ‘clean’, Ar. natif; duhur 
‘midday’, Ar. fuhr; mandar ‘mirror’, Ar. minfar. Bilin: nadif 
‘clean’, Ar. natif. Bedja: duluma ‘darkness’, Ar. iulma; nadif 
‘clean’, Ar. natif; din ‘think’, Ar. fanna. 

In the spoken Arabic dialects, classical f is represented by the 
same sound as classical d (see above). In Persia and in Turkey 
Arabic it is represented as z. In Egyptian Arabic, classical £ is 
borrowed as z.?? 


19 The inlerdental i does not exist in Cushitic. 

20 Brockelmann, op. cit. 120, 131. 

21 On Arabic 1, see S. Moscati, JI sislema consonanlico delle lingue semiliche, p. 29-30, 
and passim. 

22 The Cushitic languages have no !. Somali and Bedja have no z. 

23 Kampimeyer, op. cif. ; Brockelmann, op. cit. 124, 131. 
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LIQUIDS 
ARABIC n = ETHIOPIC n. 


Geez: nora ‘chalk’, Ar. nära; mänaräl ‘candle-stick’, Ar. mandra. 

TIGRE: näf'a ‘be useful’, Ar. nafa'a; nada ‘announce’, Ar. nadd. 

TIGRINYA: mändil ‘kerchief, Ar. mandil; ’addanya ‘multitude’, 
Ar. 'addunyä. 

AMHARIC: lanika ‘tin’, Ar. lanika; näbit ‘wine’, Ar. nabid. 

Harari: nasfi ‘half’, Ar. nusf; gärni ‘persons of the same age’, 
Ar. garni. 

ARGOBBA: mänam ‘dream’, Ar. manäm; din ‘belief’, Ar. din. 

GURAGE: gin (W.) ‘spirit’, Ar. ginn; jäbän (Gt.) ‘jug’, Ar. 
gaban.** 

ARABIC 1 = ETHIOPIC 1. 


GEEZ; lafaf ‘envelop’, Ar. lifafa; qäläbä ‘turn over’, Ar. qalaba. 
TIGRE: 'awwäl ‘formerly’, Ar. 'awwal; lagam ‘bridle’, Ar. ligam. 
TIGRINYA: ‘amil ‘client’, Ar. ‘dmil; ‘addälä ‘distribute’, Ar. ‘addala. 
AMHARIC: fagal ‘radish’, Ar. fugal; sálil ‘sesame’, Ar. salil. 
Harari: läkin ‘but’, Ar. läkin; Suqli ‘work’, Ar. sugl. 
ARGOBBA: risala ‘letter’, Ar. risäla; gism ‘body’, Ar. gism. 
GuRAGE: alla (S. W.) ‘God’, Ar. 'allah; labab (M.Ms.A.) ‘head- 
stall’, Ar. libàb.?5 


ARABIC r = ETHIOPIC r. 


GEEZ: gard ‘monkey’, Ar. qird; märkäb ‘boat’, Ar. markab. 
Ticre: ‘amar ‘life’, Ar. 'umr; räda ‘consent, agree’, Ar. rada. 
TIGRINYA: ‘əmri ‘life’, Ar. ‘umr; bärädä ‘polish’, Ar. barada. 
AMHARIC: Sorba ‘soup’, Ar. šurba; aräqi ‘liquor’, Ar. ‘araqi. 
Harari: rälli ‘pound’, Ar. rall, sirri ‘secret’, Ar. sirr. 
ARGOBBA: harb ‘spear’, Ar. harb ‘battle’; märhaba ala ‘agree’, 
Ar. marhaba ‘all right’. 
GuRAGE: akera (C.En.) ‘future life’, Ar. 'al-'ahira; ker (C.En.A.) 
‘well, good’, Ar. hayr.?6 


* By an internal phonetic process also r, ri: mezänä(S.) ‘weigh, count’, mezärä 
(C. En. Gt.), mezzärä (S.), denominative of mizan ‘balance’, Ar. mizän; arbari (M. A.) 
‘hare’, arbaritia (S. W.), ariwvaririä (Go.), if it is borrowed from Ar. 'arnab. 

*5 By an internal process also n, r; baliq (Ed. Ms. S. W.) ‘old man’, bariq (C. E. 
En. Gt.), Ar. bälig; lägg’ämä (M. Ms.) ‘ride’, näk’ämä (C. Gt.), nägg’ämä (E.), from 
läg*am ‘bridle’, Ar. ligam. 

** By an internal process also n: gärä (S. W.) ‘study, read the Koran’, gäna fin), 
from Ar. qara'a. 
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PREPALATALS AND AFFRICATES 
ARABIC š = Geez š also s; the other languages š. 


Gerz: Sahar ‘new moon’, Ar. šahr; šärg ‘rivulet’, Ar. Sarg; 
sübdo'al ‘viper’, Ar. šibdi‘; gäwsan ‘cuirass’, Ar. jausan; sänläräg, 
sänläräz ‘chess’, Ar. Silrang. 

Tiere: feras ‘carpet’, Ar. firas; 3üka ‘complain’, Ar. sald. 

TIGRINYA: šaš ‘muslin’, Ar. $3; forras ‘matrass’, Ar. firäs. 

Ammarıc: Sälala ‘paralyzed’, Ar. Salla ‘be paralyzed’; fättäsä 
‘verify, search’, Ar. fallasa. 

Hararı: $arik ‘participant’, Ar. Sarik; minsär ‘saw’, Ar. 
minsär. 

AnGOBBA: Säwwal ‘name of month’, Ar. sawwäl; absar ‘cou- 
rage!', Ar. ’absir ‘bring good news". 

Gurace: $a$ (Gur.) ‘muslin’, Ar. sas; Sahid, Sayad ‘witness’, 
Ar. Sáhid. 


ARABIC g = Geez g, g", late d, Z; Tigre d, g; Tigrinya g, 9, 
g"; Amharic g, g, g"; Harari g, (g); Argobba g; Gurage g, 9, gY, 
If in Western Gurage. 


GEEZ: gäzirät ‘island’, Ar. gazira; mdsgid ‘mosque’, Ar. masgid; 
gWabndt, gabnät ‘cheese’, Ar. gubna; gWarn ‘threshing field’, Ar. 
gurn; gdyb ‘pocket’, Ar. gayb; sänläräg, sänlärä? ‘chess’, Ar. 
Silrang; zië ‘astronomical tables’, Ar. zig; ’alhazra ‘the Hidjra’, 
Ar. 'al-hijra; Zäday, gäday ‘capricorn as sign of Zodiac’, Ar. gady. 

Ticre: la ‘agÿäba ‘wonder’, Ar. ía'ajjaba; gdra ‘happen’, 
Ar. darà; gäd ‘luck’, Ar. gadd; näga ‘be in good health’, Ar. naga. 

TIGRINYA: gimla ‘together’, Ar. gumla; gdrrdbd ‘try’, Ar. 
garraba; gdmri ‘in mass’, Ar. gamär; gäddi ‘luck’, Ar. gadd; Lorang Yi 
‘cedrat’, Ar. ’ulrung; lag¥am ‘bridle’, Ar. ligäm. 

AMHARIC: fagal ‘radish’, Ar. fugal; geb ‘pocket’, Ar. gayb; 
gold ‘hide’, Ar. galad; gabli ‘mountainous’, Ar. gabaliyy; aggämä 
‘to cup’, Ar. hagama; log *am ‘bridle’, Ar. liam. 

Hananr: jinsi ‘kind’, Ar. gins; ligära ‘trade’, Ar. ligära; haga 
‘need’, Ar. haga; gädid ‘fresh’, Ar. gadid; hangur ‘throat’, Ar. 
hangar. 

ARGOBBA: gism ‘body’, Ar. gism; gum’a ‘Friday’, Ar. jum'a. 

GURAGE: geza (C.En.M.) ‘gratitude’, Ar. gazd’; ganez (bn 
‘corpse’, ginayz (S.), Ar. gand’iz; agäbärä (S.) ‘tame’, Ar. gabara 
‘force’; agämä, aggämä (Gur.) ‘to cup’, Ar. hajama; lag "am, lugam 
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(Gur.) ‘bridle’, Ar. ligam; lägg'ämä (M.Ms.) ‘ride’, nägg’ämä (E.), 
denominative of log "am ‘bridle’, Ar. ligäm. 

In native roots, Arabic j corresponds to Ethiopic g. Example: 
G. gämäl ‘camel’ (Ar. gamal), other Ethiopic languages gämäl. 

In the Cushitic languages, the sound g of the Arabic loanwords 
is taken over as d, g. Thus, Galla : gimata ‘Friday’, Ar. gum‘a; 
gelba ‘boat’, Ar. galba; masgid ‘mosque’, Ar. masgid; naga ‘peace’, 
Ar. nagä ‘be safe’. Bilin: galba ‘small boat’, Ar. galba; hogeb 
‘eyebrow’, Ar. hagib; gänäbäl and gänäbäl ‘sin’, Ar. ganaba; 
genadäl ‘corpse’, Ar. gandza. Bedja: gibne, in the South gibne 
‘cheese’, Ar. gubna; gum'a and gum’a ‘Friday’, Ar. jum'a; gamus 
and gamus ‘buffalo’, Ar. jämäs. 

In the spoken Arabic dialects, classical g is represented as g in 
Iraq, partly in Central Arabia, Mecca, Aleppo, and northern 
Algeria; as g in Lower Egypl (particulary in Cairo), and partly 
in South Arabia; as Zin Jerusalem, in the towns of the Syrian coast, 
in certain districts of Lebanon, Damascus, Mesopotamia, Tunisia, 
Tripolitania, Morocco, and South Algeria.?? 


ARABIC y = ETHIOPIC y. 


Gerz: larya ‘pleiades’, Ar. lurayya; qäylun ‘small nook in the 
house’, Ar. gaylän. 

Ticre: qdyydda ‘fetter’, Ar. gayyada; yälim ‘orphan’, Ar. yalim. 

TIGRINYA: gäyyäsä ‘measure’, Ar. gayyasa; qdyyddd ‘lie’, 
Ar. gayyada. 

AMHARIC: läyar ‘dromedary’, Ar. layyär; sdyara ‘caravan’, 
Ar. sayyara. 

Haran: yälim ‘orphan’, Ar. yalim; kiydna ‘treachery’, Ar. hiydna. 

ARGOBBA: wdsiyya ‘last will’, Ar. wasiyya; afiya’ health’, Ar. 
‘äfiya. 

GURAGE: afiya (Ms.S.) ‘health’, ayfa (C.En.), Ar. ‘dfiya; aynät 
(M.Ms.A.S.W.) ‘kind’, Ar. ‘ayna. 


VELARS 


ARABIC k = Geez k, kw; Tigre k; Tigrinya k, kW, k (intervocalic); 
Amharic k, kw; Harari k, (k); Argobba k; Gurage k, kv. 
Geez: käbäril ‘sulphur’, Ar. kibril; wäkäbä ‘do something 
assiduously’, Ar. wakaba; kWahal ‘antimony’, Ar. kuhl. 


27 W. Margais, art. ‘Djim’, Encyclopedia of Islam; Brockelmann, op. cil. 122, 123. 
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TıGrE: haka ‘tell’, Ar. hakd; kämal ‘perfection’, Ar. kamal. 

TIGRINYA: karbil ‘match’, Ar. kibrit; käsäbä ‘gain in business’, 
Ar. kasaba; kWahli ‘antimony’, Ar. kuhl, wäkil ‘agent’, Ar. wakil; 
rakab ‘stirrup’, Ar. rıkäb. 

AMHARIC: hakim ‘physician’, Ar. hakim; kämun ‘cumin’, Ar. 
kammün; kal ‘antimony’, Ar. kuhl; dank Yan ‘tent’, Ar. dukkän. 

Hararı: kursi ‘chair’, Ar. kursi; käläbä ‘write’, Ar. kalaba; 
käsbi, käsbi ‘profit’, Ar. kasb; Subbak, Subbak ‘window’, Ar. 
subbäk.?® 

ARGOBBA: kabar ‘rich’, Ar. kabir; kist ‘lie’, for kiz-i, *kzb, Ar. kidb. 

GuRAGE: kazab (C.En.M.) ‘lie’, Ar. kidb; kätäbä (S.W.) ‘write’, 
Ar. kataba; kor, k "är (Gur.) ‘saddle’, Ar. kar; kofita, kd fila (C.En.) 
‘plaited turban of Moslems’, Ar. (Syrian) küfiya. 


ARABIC g = Geez g, g"; Tigre g, (g); Tigrinya q, g", 7 (inter- 
vocalic); Amharic g, g"; Harari g, [k]; Argobba g; Gurage g. 


GEEZ: nagät 'she-camel, Ar. näga; galran ‘liquid pitch’, Ar. 
gilrän; nägWal ‘dot’, Ar. nuqta. 

TIGRE: ‘agal ‘wise’, Ar. 'agil; gadar ‘powerful’, Ar. gädir; gäbilät 
‘tribe’, Ar. gabila; gäsma ‘divide’, Ar. gasama. 

TIGRINYA: gafläl ‘caravan’, Ar. gäfila, gälbi ‘reason’, Ar. qalb 
‘heart’; həqqa ‘snuff box’, Ar. kugga; sagWi ‘market’, Ar. süg; 
‘agli ‘patience’, Ar. ‘aql; mäzräg ‘javelin’, Ar. mizräg. 

AMHARIC: arägi ‘liquor’, Ar. ‘aragi; qumru ‘kind of pigeon’, 
Ar. qumri; haqqWa ‘snuff box’, Ar. huqqa; näq “al ‘four dots at the 
end of the sentence’, Ar. nugla. 

HARARI: giwwa ‘strength’, Ar. quwwa; qdlbi ‘heart’, Ar. qalb; 
mdrdk ‘soup’, Ar. maraq. 

ARGOBBA: wdqt ‘time’, Ar. wagl; qarra ‘read’, Ar. qara'a. 

GuRAGE: aq (W.Go.) ‘truth’, ang (C.En.Ed.), hag (S.), Ar. haqq; 
gärä (S.W.) ‘study, read the Koran’, gärra (Ms.), Ar. qara'a. 


It is interesting to note that there are no examples of Arabic q 
appearing in the loanwords as’. And yet, classical q is represented 
as ' in certain regions of Egypt (Cairo, Fayyum), in the majority 
of cities of Syria, in North Morocco, and in Maltese. It appears 
voiced in Hadramout, Oman, and in some Beduin dialects; as k 
among the Beduins of Eastern Tunisia, in certain parts of North 


Africa, in Malta, and in the surroundings of Jerusalem. ?? 


28 The sound k of Harari is often an allophone of k. Somali, too, occasionally 
renders Arabic k by k; thus, sakran, 'drunk', Ar. sakrän. 
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ARABIC h = Geez k, kw, h, late h; Tigre k, (k); Tigrinya K, 
kw, k (intervocalic or after vowel), (2); Amharic k, kv, (h); Harari 
k, k, (h); Argobba k, [k]; Gurage k, k, (h), zero. 


Geez: käbäzä ‘bake’, Ar. hubz 'bread';?? kämar ‘wine’, Ar. 
hamr; rokWam ‘marble’, Ar. ruhäm; hawur ‘weak’, Ar. hawwar; 
häräsit ‘purse’, Ar. hurs; sälihot, sälik ‘cassia plant’, Ar. saliha. 

Ticre: 'àkor ‘end’, Ar. 'ahir; käbär ‘notice’, Ar. habar; kälga 
‘create’, Ar. halaga; harba ‘fall in ruins’, Ar. haraba; hatra ‘be 
courageous’, Ar. halara; harab ‘waterskin’, Ar. hurba, hurba. 

TicRINYA: käbär ‘notice’, Ar. habar; ker ‘good’, Ar. hayr; 
kwargi ‘saddle bag’, Ar. hurg; räkäsä ‘be cheap’, Ar. rahasa; kuk 
‘peach’, Ar. hüh; habbärä ‘make know’, Ar. habbara; td-zahard 
‘boast’, Ar. zahara. 

AMHARIC: kdl ‘vinegar’, Ar. hall; mäkädda ‘cushion, pillow’, 
Ar. mihadda; källäsä ‘sell everything one has’, Ar. halasa ‘finish’; 
kwäk, kok ‘peach’, Ar. häh; mäkräg, mähräg ‘kettle’, Ar. hurga; 
duh, zuh ‘red cloth’, Ar. gah. 

Harari: kilaf ‘opposition’, Ar. hiläf; käläga ‘create’, Ar. 
halaga; kuffi, kuffi ‘shoe’, Ar. huff; kdsmi, kdsmdrina ‘adversary’, 
Ar. hasm; käräzäni, käräzäni ‘stick of bamboo’, Ar. hayzurän; 
al-hebüra ‘ask’, Ar. 'islahbara; Sähat asa ‘urinate’, Ar. Sahha 
‘urinate’, verbal noun sahhat. 

ARGOBBA: kämis ‘Thursday’, Ar. hamis; räkis ‘cheap’, Ar. 
rahis; källäga ‘create’, Ar. halaga. 

GuRAGE: ker (G.En.A.) ‘good, well’, Ar. hayr; käms (En.Gt. 
Ed.S.W.) ‘Thursday’, Ar. hamis; käsärä (C.En.Gt.S.W.) ‘lose in 
business’, Ar. hasara; akera (C.En.) ‘future life’, Ar. 'al-'ahira; 
kälägä (W.) ‘create’, halägä (Ulbarag), hallägä (Ms.), alägä (S.), 
Ar. halaga; mähräg (W.) ‘jug’, perhaps from Ar. hurga ‘bucket’. 

In native roots, Arabic h corresponds to Geez h; Tigre, Tigrinya 
h; Amharic, Gafat, Gurage zero; Harari h; Argobba bai Examples: 
G. haläfä ‘pass’ (Ar. halafa), Te. halfa, Tna. haläfä, Amh. alläfä, 
Har. huluf baya; G. hanägä ‘strangle’ (Ar. hanaga), Te. hanga, 
Tna. hanäqä, Amh. annáqd, Har. hanäga, Arg. hannäga. 

In the Cushitic languages, the velar spirant h is rendered by k, 


^? By an internal phonctic process g appears as ' in some Gurage dialects. Thus, 
garära (C. En. Gt. M.) ‘carly morning’, ’ardr’a (En. Edi, Ar. 'al-garraläni. 

30 This root has a native form in G. habasl ‘bread’, for habazt, with z becoming 
voiceless s because ol the following voiceless 1. 

*! For more details about the original k in South Ethiopic, sce JAOS 71 (1951). 
213-215. 
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rarely by h. Thus, Bilin: kadam ‘serve’, Ar. hadama; ker ‘good’, 
Ar. hayr; kaymal ‘tent’, Ar. hayma; akerä ‘nether world’, Ar. 
'ähira. Bedja; kedim ‘serve’, Ar. hadama; keli ‘be free’, Ar. halä; 
kelig ‘create’, Ar. halaga; hamis ‘Thursday’, Ar. hamis; hos 
‘courtyard’, Ar. haus. Somali: kibis ‘bread’, Ar. hubz; keli ‘alone’, 
Ar. halw; kälun ‘seal’, Ar. hälim. Galla: kamisa ‘Thursday’, 
Ar. hamis; kasara ‘bankruptcy’, Ar. hasára; rakasa ‘cheap’, Ar. 
rahis. Sidamo: kalgi ‘create’, Ar. halaqa; käms (Alaba) ‘Thursday’, 
Ar. hamis; kere ‘well’, Ar. hayr. 

It is quite possible that the correspondence of Semitic Ethiopic k 
to h of the Arabic loanwords in due to the influence of Cushitic. 

As it can be seen from the list of the phonemes, all the Ethiopic 
languages have the labiovelar series except Tigre and Harari.?? 
In most of the cited loanwords the Ethiopic labiovelar is due to 
the presence of the vowel u in the original words even though this 
vowel no longer appears in the Ethiopic word. One finds, however, 
a labiovelar in Ethiopic also in examples where there is no vowel 
u in the original form of classical Arabic. In all these cases it is 
possible either that the borrowings come from an Arabic dialect 
that had a labial vowel (u, o) in the root, or that the labiovelar 
being a regular feature of the Ethiopian phonology appears in 
borrowings even though there is no labial vowel that would have 
caused the labialization. 

The examples are: Geez gWabndl ‘cheese’, Ar. gubna; dog "alam 
‘bracelet’, Ar. dumlug; log "am ‘bridle’, Ar. ligäm, lugäm; kwohol 
‘antimony’, Ar. kuhl, rokWam ‘marble’, Ar. ruhäm; qWast, qWäsl, 
gust ‘aromatic plant’, Ar. qusl; ndqWat ‘dot’, Ar. nugla; qYWalan 
‘silk’, Ar. quin. Without the vowel u in the original root: dag War 
‘wood of the plough’, Ar. dagr; haq¥dnd ‘churn’, Ar. hagana; 
qWasydl, g "osäyät ‘cucumber’, Ar. qilla’. Tigrinya: kWargi ‘saddle 
bag’, Ar. burg: lag "am ‘bridle’, Ar. ligam, lugäm; kWahli ‘antimony’, 
Ar. kuhl; $eq" ‘market’, Ar. süq; hagg"a ‘snuff box’, Ar. huqqa; 
nägYti ‘four dots at the end of the sentence’, Ar. nugla; torong gr 
‘cedrat’, Ar. 'uirung; q¥drdnd ‘to yoke’, probably from *gurn 
‘yoke’ rather than from qarana. Amharic: lag "am ‘bridle’, Ar. 
ligam, ludám; donk Wan ‘tent’, Ar. dukkän; kWol ‘antimony’, Ar. 
kuhl; rakWam, rukam ‘marble’, Ar. ruhäm; kok, kwäk ‘peach’, 
Ar. häh; g¥aran ‘Koran’, Ar. qur'àn; həqq "a ‘snuff box’, Ar. huqqa; 
ndgqWal ‘four dots at the end of the sentence’, Ar. nugla. Gurage: 


3? On Lhe labiovelars, see also 1%. Ullendorff, The Semilic languages of Ethiopia. 
A comparalive phonology, p. 74T. 
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lagWam, lugam ‘bridle’, Ar. ligam; kor, kwär ‘saddle’, Ar. kür; 
ko fila, kwäfita (C.En.) ‘plaited turban of the Moslems’, Ar. küfiya. 


ARABIC g = Geez g; Tigre g; Tigrinya g, J (intervocalic); 
Amharic g, g" [g]; Harari g, k, /g/, [g]; Argobba [q]; Gurage g, [g]. 


GEEz: bälgäm ‘phlegma’, Ar. balgam.?? 

TiGRE: gafläl ‘suddenly’, Ar. gafla; sagal ‘work’, Ar. sugl; qäla 
‘be expensive’, Ar. jalä. 

TIGRINYA: qali ‘expensive’, Ar. gdli; gäyyärä ‘change’, Ar. 
gayyara; Soqläl ‘work’, Ar. sugl. 

AMHARIC: lä-saggälä ‘be occupied’, Ar. sugila; ballägä ‘become 
adult’, Ar. bälaga; qWäle, qole, gule ‘spirit’, Ar. jäl; gars ‘small 
coin’, from Ar. jurs through Groschen. 

Harari: Sugli ‘work’, Ar. Sugl;34 qali ‘expensive’, Ar. gadli; 
sibàk ‘color’, Ar. sibdg; islifrak asa ‘vomit’, Ar. 'islifrág, from 
'islafraga; gazdl ‘gazelle’, Ar. gazäl; gäläl, käläl ‘error’, Ar. galal; 
mägrib, mäkrib ‘evening’, Ar. magrib; gdrib, kdrib ‘stranger’, 
Ar. garib; gaz ‘battle’, Ar. gazw. 

ARGOBBA: gärs ‘thaler’, Ar. girs. 

GunAGE: baliq (Ed.Ms.S.W.) ‘old man’, Ar. balig; gärsi 
(E.Ms.S.W.Z.) ‘silver’, Ar. girs; gaz (Gur.) ‘battle’, if it is to be 
compared with Ar. gazw ‘military expedition’. 

In the few native roots with g, Arabic g corresponds to Geez, 
Tigre, Tigrinya ', South Ethiopic zero. Example: G. 'arbü ‘the 
sun sels’ (Ar. garaba), Tna. ‘aräbä, Amh. arräbä. 

In the Cushitic languages, the sound g of the Arabic loanwords 
is rendered by q and g, in Somali also by g. Thus, Sidamo: baliqi 
(Qabenna) ‘old’, Ar. bāliġ. Somali: qado ‘midday meal’, Ar. 
jadä’; Suqul (and Sugul) ‘work’, Ar. sugl; garib and garib ‘stranger’, 
Ar. garib. Bedja: mugräf ‘cup’, Ar. migrafa; ragif ‘bread’, Ar. 
ragif.35 

Classical Arabic g appears as g in the Beduin dialects of Algeria, 
in some other places as g. Needless to say, none of the 
Arabic loanwords in Ethiopic come from any of these regions.?* 


93 For Arabic g represented as g in native Geez words, cp. G. $ägärä ‘run’, Ar. 
sagara; G. gime ‘Tog’ if it is to be compared with Ar. jaym, as suggesled by 
Brockeimann, Grundriss, p. 123. The G. gime is most probably of Cushilic origin as 
suggested by 15. Cerulli, Studi eliopici. IV. La lingua caffina, p. 444. 

34 Note Lhal J exists in Harari only in loanwords. 

35 Bedja has no g. 

3$ Kampfmeyer, op. cil. 
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LARYNGEALS 


ARABIC ’ = Geez ', occasionally zero finally; Tigre, Tigrinya ’; 


Amharic zero; Harari zero initially, ’ medially and finally; Argobba 
zero, °; Gurage zero. 


GEEZ: 'abübi ‘flood’, Ar. ’ubäb; 'adim ‘red hide’, Ar. 'adim; 
wäba ‘malaria’, Ar. waba’; bagela ‘bean’, Ar. bdqila’. 

Tiare: ’abräl ‘needle’, Ar. 'ibra; 'awwäl ‘formerly’, Ar. 'awwal. 

TIGRINYA: 'abriq ‘jar’, Ar. 'ibriq; ’awan ‘time’, Ar. ’awdn. 

AMHARIC: ard ‘earth’, Ar. ’ard; atlas ‘black silk’, Ar. ’allas. 

HARARI: azni ‘permission’, Ar. 'idn; ummät ‘community’, Ar. 
'umma; qara'a ‘read’, Ar. gara’a; mála'ikal ‘angel’, Ar. malg’ ikat 
‘angels’; lu’lu’ ‘pearl’, Ar. lu’lu’. 

ARGOBBA: garra ‘read’, Ar. qara'a; abgar 'courage!, Ar. 'absir 
‘bring good news!’; rabi ’awwal ‘name of month’, Ar. rabi‘ 'awwal. 

GURIAGE: ayam (S.Z.) ‘day’, Ar. 'ayyäm ‘days’; bur (M.Go.Z.) 
‘pit, well’, Ar. bir; däwi (S.W.) ‘medicament’, däwa (Z.), Ar. 
doud 29 


ARABIC ‘ = Geez ‘, later ';?9 Tigre, Tigrinya ‘; Amharic zero; 
Harari zero initially, ’ medially; Argobba zero initially, ’ medially 
and finally; Gurage zero, ’. 


GEEz: ‘alarad ‘Mercury’, Ar. ‘aldrid; ‘angug ‘sea lizard’, Ar. 
'ungüg; 'arübon, ’ardbon ‘deposit’, Ar. 'arabün; qWonza‘l, g*änza't 
‘curled hair’, Ar. gunzu‘a. 

Ticne: 'addála ‘distribute’, Ar. 'addala; oam ol ‘Friday’, Ar. 
gum'a. 

TiGRINYA: 'allámá ‘instruct’, Ar. ‘allama; lä'abä ‘be tired’, 
Ar. la‘iba. 

AMHARIC: agal ‘reason’, Ar. 'agl; aräqi ‘liquor’, Ar. 'araq; mddf 
‘canon’, Ar. midfa'; mänfa ‘utility’, Ar. manfa'a. 


37 For Semilic ' represented occasionally as * in Ennemor, and Zway, see JAOS 71 
(1951). 214. 
38 Tor the confusion of the laryngeals in later stages of Geez, sce Ullendorff, op. cil. 
35ff. 2 
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Hararı; Got ‘love’, Ar. 'i$q; aqli ‘plan’, Ar. ‘aql; ma'ruf ‘favor’, 
Ar. ma‘rüf; gum’a ‘Friday’, Ar. gum‘a. 

ARGOBBA: afiya ‘health’, Ar. ‘äfiya; abdeqader ‘Wednesday’, 
Ar. 'abdu-l-qüdir, proper noun; gum’a ‘Friday’, Ar. jum'a; zil gi' da 
‘name of month, Ar. dd-l-qa‘da; dua männa ‘pray’, Ar. da'wä 
‘prayer’. 

GURAGE: ibad (S.W.) ‘prayer’, Ar. ‘ibdda; umr (Ms.Go.) ‘age 
Ar. ‘umr; ayndt (M.Ms.A.S.W.) ‘kind’, Ar. 'aynal; gimal (C.E.S.W 
‘Friday’, gimäl (Z.), gim’at (En.Gt.Ed.), Ar. jum'a. 


) 


ARABIC A = Geez h (also written later A, h); Tigre, Tigrinya A; 
Amharic h, [zero]; Harari k, /h/; Gurage zero, [h]; Argobba, no 
examples. 


Geez: halal ‘new moon’, Ar. hilāl, zäwhor ‘gem’, Ar. gauhar; 
'alhazra ‘the Hidjra’, Ar. 'al-hijra; darham, darham ‘drachma’, 
Ar. dirham. 

Tigre: dähäb ‘gold’, Ar. dahab; hadma ‘destroy’, Ar. hadama. 

TIGRINYA: had’e ‘be quiet’, Ar. hada’a; rahya ‘pool’, Ar. rahw. 

AMHARIC: gahwa ‘coffee’, Ar. qahwa; hawa ‘air’, Ar. hawa’; 
drim ‘drachma’, Ar. dirham. 

Harari: hawd’ ‘air’, Ar. hawä’; mihra ‘affair’, Ar. mihra; ahli 
‘tribe, clan’, Ar. ’ahl; h only in zähid ‘monk’, Ar. zähid; Sähid 
‘witness’, Ar. sähid; qahwa ‘coffee’, Ar. qahwa. 

GURAGE: qawa ‘coffee’, Ar. qahwa; alla (S.W.) ‘God’, Ar. ‘allah; 
lahlil (S.) ‘prayer of death commemoration’, Ar. tahlil ‘profession 
of faith’. 


ARABIC A = Geez k, later h; Tigre hk; Tigrinya A, (h); Amharic 
zero, h; Harari h; Argobba /h/, [h]; Gurage zero, h (according to 
the dialects). 


GEEZ: hadid ‘iron’, Ar. hadid; harir ‘silk’, Ar. harir; hafir 
‘protector’, Ar. kafir; rdhim ‘merciful’, Ar. rahim. 

TIGRE: hassäna ‘do good’, Ar. hassana; sahal ‘shore’, Ar. sahil. 

TIGRINYA: halal ‘legitimate’, Ar. haläl; harir ‘silk’, Ar. harir; 
huqq a ‘snuff box’, Ar. hugga; bä'al habäba ‘sympathetic person’, 
Ar. habba ‘love’. 

AMHARIC: arag, harag ‘auction’, Ar. hardg; abdsuda ‘kind of 
mint’, Ar. habba sawdä’ ‘black grain’; kWal ‘antimony’, Ar. kuki; 
hakim ‘physician’, Ar. kakim; isab, hasab ‘count’, Ar. hisab. 

Harari: haraka ‘movement’, Ar. haraka; hisli ‘jealousy’, 
Ar. hisd; sahtb ‘friend’, Ar. sahib. 
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ARGOBBA: märhaba ala ‘agree’, Ar. markaba ‘welcome!”; 
muharram ‘name. of month’, Ar. muharram; harb ‘spear, battle’, 
Ar. harb.?? 

GURAGE: amd (C.En.) ‘thanks’, Ar. hamd; aq (W.Go.) ‘truth’, 
haq (S.), Ar. haqq; akim (Z.) ‘physician’, hakim (A.S.), Ar. hakim; 
haga (W.Ms.) ‘affair’, Ar. hdga. 


In summing up, the correspondence between the Ethiopic and 
the Arabic phonemes is as follows. The parentheses ( ) indicate 
a rare correspondence; the brackets [  ] indicate an only example; 
the symbols / / indicate that the Ethiopic sound occurs only in 
Arabic loanwords; the symbols | | indicate that the Ethiopic 
sound is an internal or dialectal variant. 


3® Note thal non-geminated A occurs in Argobba only in Arabic loanwords. 


mu ma. VARA C 


Go 


' (initial), 
zero (final) 


‘, late " 
b 
d 
d, z 

d, [z] 


g, g^, (late g, 2) 
q 
h, (late h, h) 
h, (late h) 
k, k®, h 


k, k” 


q, (9) 


r 


8, (3) 


s, (š), [s] 
š 


TIGRINYA AMHARIC 
f zero 
zero 
b b 
d d 
d, z z, [d], [t] 
d d, i, [z) 
f f 
j, 9, 9” I, 9, 9” 
q, 4 (in'ervoc Ite) q, q", [g] 
h h, [zero] 
h, (h) zero, h 
k, kv, k, k", (h) 
k intervocalie', k 
k, k”, k, k” 
k (intervocalic) 
l | l 
m m 
n n 
q: 9"; q, q” 
(J intervocalic) 
r r 
s, (š) s, [š] 
s, §, (s) s, [š] 
š š 
t i 
s, [1] [s], IO 
i I 
D (d) 
w w 
y y 
z z 


HARARI 


zero (initial) 
' (medial, final) 
zero (initial) 
' (medial, final) 


9, (9) 


k, 4,191, [g] 
h, Ihi 


ARGOBBA GURAGE 
zero, ['] zero 
zéro (initial, fina ) zéro, [) 
* (medial) 
b b 
d d 
z [a], [2] 
d "T 
f f 
j 4.99", Jo 
[9] g, [g] 
ee zero, [h] 
Ih], [A] zero, h 
k, k k, k, (h). 
[zero] 
k k, kw 
l I, In], Ir] 
m m 
n n, (rl 
q q, Il 
r r, |n| 
Ki s 
s, s" D 
š § 
t i 
[s] n 
i i 
P [2] 
w wW 
y y 
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HEBREW ELEMENTS IN THE 
JUDEO-ARABIC DIALECT OF FEZ 


Tue bibliography of the studies concerning the dialects 
of the Jews in Arabic speaking countries is not extensive. 
The only books and articles worthy of mention in this field 
are those dealing with the dialects of Algiers, Yemen, 
and partially of Bagdad. It is, therefore, very gratifying 
to have the new documents dealing with the language 
spoken by the Jews of Fez which were published by L. 
Brunot and E. Malka, Textes Judéo-Arabes de Fès (ab- 
breviated: Textes). Textes, transcription, traduction an- 
notée, in the Publications de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes 
Marocaines, tome 33, pp. 408, Rabat 1939, and Glossaire 
Judéo-Arabe de Fès (abbreviated: Glossaire), ib. tome 37, 
pp. 145, Rabat 1940. 

The Textes contain texts in Arabic writing, transcribed 
in the elaborate manner of W. Marcais and G. Colin, 


ı Marcel Cohen, Le parler Arabe des juifs d'Alger, Paris 1912. 

2S. D. F. Goitein, Jemenica. Sprichwörter und Redensarten aus 
Zentral-Jemen, Leipzig 1934; Jemenische Geschichten in Zeitschrift für 
Semitistik 8 (1932), p. 162-181, 9 (1934), p. 19-34; nawa onayA moon 
jon "mm Sw mann in wawd 3. 356-380; and his edition of the Travels in 
Yemen by Hayyim Habshush, Jerusalem 1941; W. Leslau, ‘Texts on 
Yemenite Folklore” in the Proceedings of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research, 14 (1944), 221-51. 

3 A. S. Yahuda, ''Bagdadische Sprichwörter” in Orientalische Studien 
Theodor Nöldeke gewidmet, Giessen 1906, p. 399-416; the article deals 
with some proverbs used by the Jews of Bagdad. 

* The Arabic script is used by the authors of the book; the Jews, 
however, write normally Arabic in Hebrew characters. 
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translated into French, and accompanied by detailed eth- 
nographical notes. The texts deal with some historical 
events of the Mellah (Ghetto) of Fez, the religious and 
social life of the Jews (such as religious and social institu- 
tions, the holidays, circumcision, wedding, death etc.), 
tales, songs, lullabies, proverbs and letters. 

The Glossaire contains the words chosen from the texts 
"en tenant compte des particularités qu'ils présentent soit 
en eux-mémes soit par comparaison avec des mots de la 
Médina musulmane de Fés" (p. I). It includes above all 
the Hebrew words and the loan-words (Spanish, French) 
with some linguistic explanations. 


The Jews of Fez have lived in the Mellah since the 15th 
century and they speak an Arabic dialect mingled with 
innumerable Hebrew words. Their social and religious 
life which differentiates them from the Arabs has exerted 
an influence on their language which, in the opinion of 
Brunot (Textes p. III), is more archaic than the language 
of the Moslems.” 

Since the matter of the Hebrew elements as a whole, and 
the manner of integration of the Hebrew phonemes and 
their morphological phenomena into the grammatical sys- 


5 For the etymology of Mellah, sce G. S. Colin in Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, v. 3, p. 459-460: “Quarter of the Jews who were forced to salt 
(root mlh) the heads of decapitated rebels". This etymology proposed 
by Mercier is also adopted by W. Marsais, Textes arabes de Tanger, 
p. 470. It isthe name given to the Jewish Ghetto in nearly all Morocco; 
in Tiemcen the Ghetto is called derb el-ihäd, in Constantine eš-šāra‘, 
in Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli el-kära. 

6 See G. S. Colin in Initiation au Maroc, p. 143. 

7 À brief outline of the dialect is given by Brunot in Hesperis 1936, 
p. 1-32. As we have no grammatical description of the Moslem dialect 
of Fez, it is difficult to determine how much more archaic the Judeo- 
Arabic dialect of Fez is than the Moslem dialect, and what are the 
attributes of these archaic features. 
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tem of the Judeo-Arabic dialect of Fez are not examined 
by Brunot, I should like to deal with them briefly in the 
present study. 


PHONOLOGY 


The phonemes of the Judeo-Arabic dialect of Fez in the 

Arabic words are the following: 

Labials: b, f, m (for v, p, see note 9, 10). 

Dentals: d, t (in some words of foreign origin or instead 
of the emphatic ? and the affricated fin special phonetic 
conditions, see Brunot Textes IX-X), s (representing 
š and s), z (representing z and 3 for Arabic 7) ; emphatic 
consonants f, d (representing Arabic d ., and ib), s; 
affricated £ (representing Arabic ¢ and 2). 

Liquid dentals: Z, r, n. 


Occlusive palatals: k, g (only in loan-words and in some 
rare cases of phonetic origin instead of the normal z= 2, 
£). 

Velars: k, £g. 

Laryngals: ' (representing hamza and the emphatic q), 
SE 2? 

Semi-vowels: 4, 1. 

Note the absence of the interdentals d, L d, £, becoming 

d, t, d, £, and of the prepalatals 5, 3 or $ becoming s, 2. 

The pronunciation of §, £, 3 as s, 3 is a characteristic 
phoneme of the Jewish dialects not only of Fez, but 
of nearly all of North-Africa (see Cohen Le parler arabe 

p. 24-5). 

The labial b, the liquids /, r, and the dental z can also 

be pronounced as emphatic consonants b, 7, r, 2. 
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Concerning the treatment of the Hebrew phonemes in 
the dialect,’ it should be noted that in some cases it has 
adopted the Hebrew phonemes even if they do not exist 
in the Arabic words of the dialect, such as 3 which is 
pronounced g (written —5), 5 pronounced p° (written e), ) 
pronounced v and Da (written =): gädöl "big" bra, gamór 
"perfect" Rm, pisäh "Passover" noa, peräs "assistance" 
DD, savd'a "last will” mx, vedder, feddot ‘‘confession” 
"n. In other cases, the Hebrew phoneme has not preserved 
its original pronunciation, but was forced into the phonetic 
system of the dialect; thus p is pronounced ', n is pro- 
nounced ¢ (written ©), rarely ¢, the phonemes g and ! not 
existing normally in the language: ’iböra "grave of a 
saint" mmap, "hílla "community" nonp, tosabim “natives” 
pawn, halahot "laws" man. 


The aspirated n527123 are pronounced respectively 
bis dhft: rób “majority” 29, mgélla oo, talméd moon, 
hahäm "learned man” oan, hafasém "objects" oxen, bitöla 
“young girl about to be married” nina. 


The Hebrew phonemes are thus pronounced in the Judeo- 
Arabic dialect as follows: 


8 For the pronunciation of Hebrew in the different countries, see 
A. Z. Idelson, “Die gegenwärtige Aussprache des Hebräischen bei Juden 
und Samaritaner," in Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judentums, 1913, and Hebräisch-Orientalischer Melodienschaiz. 

? p appears sporadically in Arabic words instead of b by assimilation 
to a voiceless consonant: haps “prison”, for habs (Brunot, Hesperis 
1936, p. 6). 

10 y appears sporadically in Arabic words by assimilation to a voiced 
consonant: v-zziha “in the direction" (Brunot, Hesperis 1936, p. 7). 
Concerning the pronunciation of the Hebrew 1 A. Z. Idelson, ‘‘Hebri- 
isch-Orientalischer Melodienschatz," Bd. V. Gesänge der Marokkani- 
schen Juden (1929) asserts that it is pronounced in Fez w = English w= 
Arabic x. 

* According to Idelson, op. cit., Hebrew 3 is pronounced b. 

% The pronunciation of the consonants is the same as in Jewish- 
Algiers with the exception of n n which are pronounced f, p is pronounced 
’, 2 is pronounced b and v (Cohen Le parler arabe 388). 
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N h y ‘ 
a b » + B $ 
3 b y 5 f 
1 g 3 k = $ 
1 fü 2 h P | 
"i d ? l 7 r 
7 d D m v S 
n" h n D D 
1 wf 5 n { (rarely 1) 
n 


t 


In two examples the Hebrew x is pronounced h: had 
rábba “on the contrary" 73778, probably because of the 
misunderstood etymology and analogy with the Arabic 
demonstrative had “this”, and in haggéda=778 probably 
by analogy with haggáda = mn. 


The pronunciation of the Hebrew vowels is as follows:'3 

Hebrew — is pronounced d: (mämzir wm, 'äsröt sanim 
ww msp); a: (talmöd moon, savd’a nim); e (telmid oon, 
rebbi *33); accented & in simä' yov; å after emphatic (tället 
mou, rább"; “God” 29); in a geminated non-accented 
syllable it is not pronounced or with an ultra-short vowcl 
(s’kkäna 1190, m'ssa 7x0, k’ppära 92); the final accented 
n— is pronounced -á/: “izrät-dallim pa noy, pitihát ha- 
hihäl Pan none. 

Hebrew — (byn pop) is pronounced 4, d in accented 
syllable (s*mmds wow, k'ppára 1722), a in non-accented 
syllable ('dsróf sanim ww mxp, gamér 21); the final nz 
is pronounced a (m"nha nm», {félla nban). 

— (UP PPP) is pronounced o, o (kohma nb2n, mordehay 
279). ^— is pronounced 7, ê, in accented syllable (bit din 
y ma, 'eddis wp, sehina wow, tället noo, sesét MSX), à 

4 For the pronunciation of the vowels, see Brunot Textes X-XI, and 


Glossaire IV-V; + indicates a long accented vowel, + a short accented 
vowel. 
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in non-accented syllable (nisän jou, pifihät hahihál nrono 
b»). 

— is pronounced 7, č, e, or not at all: simka mmv, nissim 
Dep, képpór "mp, sébbór max, gebbór 21, tfellim won, m"nha 
nnm), M sna wo. 

— is pronounced À, é, 2, c: sider "mp. [iba nan, mohil 
bm, söfer DW, gzéra mn, ere-hassim OWT NT. 

— is pronounced 7, 4, é, e, ç, at after ': gifen 121, kifir 
fora mun n2, pisäh nos, haroset noon, sifer 90, sebet vaw, 
sider 770, 'airéb mö'id myw any, bi-'aizrát háil Sen nya. 

1— is pronounced 6, 6, 6, 6: gamör wo, baröh na, pasó’ 
pion, löldb 255, sabó'ó mywav, biföla mbina, képpór ven, 
feddói m. 

— is pronounced o, 9: mihobbadim wan, irössa TWT, 
hamisgyán pon. 

i—is pronounced 6, 6, o, 6: [ósübim wawın, möhil ymv, 
lósa/nó( mywn, fanôf mpn, karosät non, sofér New, gebbór 
11, 'arób p, nói Mp, libbód Ta. 

— is pronounced 4, e, or not at all: migorasim D'ënn, 
halla nonp, zirgua' Yin, menóra nmn, sehina nYDY, rehésa 
menm, {félla nban, s'óda myo, ndäba na; | (y°) is pro- 
nounced 2: zsiba maw", irössa nw. 

= is pronounced a: hafasém wsan, harosét non, halahöt 
maan, but also kiima mynn. 

In the furtive pattah 233 mn», the phoneme x is produced 


after the vowel u, j after the vowel i: saboua‘ yv, kouuah 
n», ziroua' yv, saliyäh sébbór max rov. 


The accent is normally placed on the same syllabe as in 
Masoretic Hebrew: falmôd non, söfrim wanao, s'mmäs 
waw. In some cases, however, the place of the accent is 
not the same: thus in Hebrew the accent is placed on the 
penult syllable, in Jewish-Fez on the last syllable: ‘atréb 
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any, pisäk noB, zerá' yt, most of the nouns are segolate 
nouns; in Hebrew on the last syllable, in Jewish-Fez on the 
penult syllable: ‘ni y, mzönöt mind, and especially in the 
nouns with the feminine ending n- (pronounced a): s'öda 
myo, rekésa nm, ndába nam, {iba nan, "ibóra map, etc. 
The place of the accent in the last case reflects the Arabic 
situation. 


The gemination in Jewish-Fez is the same as in Masoretic 
Hebrew: s'mmäs wow, tfélla nban, s“kka zap etc. The gem- 
ination is omitted in hist liyâho mb san In the example 
of b-s’mmän 16b 218 moa there is secondary gemination, 
probably under the influence of the equivalent expression 
b*mazzül (ob 


A characteristic feature of the dialect is the emphasizing 
of the consonants, especially of r and s, rarely of J becoming 
’,§,¢: tdssanwy, bräha 11972, rob an, saboua' yaw, m" gmára 
"funeral meal at the 7th day of the mourning" mv», 
képpór "22. 

The emphasizing of an ordinary consonant occurs often 
under the influence of an emphatic consonant in the root: 
s'ddé pas, sebet vaw, tällöt mhv, ftära nsn, séra x. 

An originally emphatic consonant is pronounced as 
simple consonant in saliyäh sebbör max mov, perhaps by 
assimilation of the s in sébbor to the simple s of saltydh, 
and in hamispyän pon. 


The velarization took place in rabb®i "God" *23, probably 
to differentiate it from rebbi "rabbi." 


4 Note the disappearance of the initial syllable of lzyaho (instead of 
'eliyaho) perhaps because of the preceding vowel of kisi. 

15 The same expression occurs in the Jewish dialect of Algiers; M. 
Cohen Le parler arabe 396 gives another explanation for the gemination 
of the m. 
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In some examples assimilation takes place as is the case 
in the Arabic dialect: ifes “to print" DBT, shöf mir, 
barohho wn na. 


MORPHOLOGY 


In general it may be stated that the morphological 
structure of the Hebrew words is not well adapted to the 
morphology of the dialect. The Hebrew words keep their 
original form; only a few of them have adopted an Arabic 
fornı in the noun as well as in the verb. 

The Arabic article instead of the Hebrew article is to 
be found with nearly all the nouns: Pbräha “the bene- 
diction” 137371, /'béhor “the eldest son” m37, lihöd la‘sirim 
"the rich Jews” mvvyn wnim; in a compound noun där 
lorahim ‘‘asylum for poor people." The Hebrew article is 
rare, as in abi-häbbîn ‘father of the new born” jan von, 
nismät hanniftarim o"wam now). The prefix ka- in the 
substantives mwan, 19127 was considered as the Hebrew 
article, and the dialect formed these nouns as fféra, bdäla, 
with the article P'bdäla, I’ftdra.*7 

In some examples the article is agglutinated 38 zbarim 
and libarim "members of the body" oa, had labil ‘this 
repugnant thing”, from labil "sad, sinister" YaN, lösa'nöt 
SH) 


Some nouns have a dialectal nominal form: fppöh "apple, 
ornaments of the Tora” instead of (appuuah men, probably 
under the influence of the dialectal teffäh, rds "sna MWI WNN. 


16 In the Judeo-Arabic dialect of Yemen, too, the article used with 
the Hebrew nouns is the Arabic al (Goitein mmo'n 363). 

17 Another explanation is given by Brunot, Glossaire p. 8 under bdl. 

*8 For the problem of the agglutination of the article in some Arabic 
dialects, see Fischer, *Marokkanische Sprichwörter” in Mitteilungen des 
Seminars für Orientalische Sprachen 1898, p. 31, 32, and W. Margais, 
Le dialecte arabe parlé à Tlemcen 1902, p. 20. 
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The Arabic plural —» is encountered in rebbiyin, pl. of 
rebbi Om, mämziren, pl. of mämzir "m, mgiyrin "converts 
to Judaism” (for the sg. mgzyer, see below). 

The Arabic ending —áf instead of the Hebrew -öt is to be 
found in mpellét, pl. of mgella mbm, menorät pl. of menöra 
mb, s’kkät pl. of s"kka n20 (the literate people use the 
Hebrew plural s’kköf), and many more. Note especially 
Ikisöt mmn with the Hebrew ending -óf, but with ki- 
instead of ko- coming from the dialectal bésán.'? 

An internal plural is /wälb, plural of löldb abıb, and per- 
haps in tlémda pl. of telmid "student", but the last word 
is probably the Arabic word talmid, pl. talämida.”® 

In general, the Hebrew nouns use the Hebrew ending 
—m for the masculine, —6{ for the feminine. 


Some Hebrew words, and especially proper: nouns form 
an internal diminutive, not used in Hebrew: skika from 
s“kka 1190, lwilb from löläb 2019; from proper nouns: stiura 
and sfajör from isfir "NON, mrödah from mordehay “ITD, 
mzélio from mzálto formed from aw bm, snitab from séntob 
formed from 31 yoo (Brunot Glossaire 66), but perhaps 
rather from 210 ov, lwiho from liyého wbx, kemimo from 
hayim avn, and many more (see Brunot Textes 311-2). 


Some of the Hebrew verbs adopted by the dialect have 
dialectal forms: dräs "to preach” em, {fes "to print" DDT 
and ntfés "to be printed" (if the last verb represented the 
Hebrew form one would expect ntpös o5). 

Some denominative verbs have dialectal forms, such as: 
miyel “to circumcise” from mila nob, msa “to pronounce 
the benediction Ron", giyir "to convert to Judaism” 
and égzyir “to be converted” from "n. 


19 For the plural —óf in fäleb m'asó( “porters” see below. 
2° But telmidim hahamim “students (rabbis)”. 
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An Arabic verbal noun is found in {kwiha “brutal 
strength” from n2; a dialectal active participle of the 2nd 
form (intensive stem) is mgtyir "convert to Judaism" 
formed from the denominative giyir (see above); a passive 
participle in mköwoh "brutal", and mdfös “printed”. 


In general the Hebrew verbs and the verbal derivations 
keep the Hebrew form: gamör "perfect" m», hamispyän 
"distinguished" pxon, mihobbadim "notables" 071350, möflt 
"perfect" wbo, etc. 


There are not enough examples to allow us to determine 
whether the flection is Hebrew or Arabic. The available 
examples give the impression that in established formulas, 
especially of religious character, the flection is Hebrew: 
baröh asér bahar bäno 13 am WN mm, kin the rasôn vm 13 
NY. In the other cases the flection is Arabic: mdi lbó kä 
inftär ‘‘if the father dies", the stem of the verb is the Hebrew 
"093, but the form of the imperfect (inftär after the element 
kä is an imperfect) is-Arabic; 'amell hát ssi h-hbôdk "I 
did it in your honor” 911957; the suffixed pronoun + is 
Arabic. 


VOCABULARY 


Of the Hebrew words adopted by the Jews of Fez, some 
are used by the educated people only, especially those con- 
nected with the religious life, like ere-hassim ‘‘pious’’ (lit. 
"who fears God”) nun N, fosabim “natives” wavin, pirós 
"commentary" pn: the Hebrew names of the months are 
used by literate people only, the common people using 
the Hebrew names for some of the months only. Other words 
are used and understood by all the people: kahäm ''scholar" 
n»n, béhór "the eldest son” "23, bráha “benediction” 7372. 
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For many of the words there are doublets, as biföla "girl 
about to be married” m51na (literate): ‘da’ (common); möfli 
"perfect" Nb» and not Zap as supposed by Brunot Glos- 
saire 98 (literate): mzyän (common); am o '"funeral" 
(literate) mud: gnáza (common); 'arób "relative" op 
(literate): hbdb (common); gamór "perfect, complet" nn) 
(literate): kbir (common); mihobbadim "notables" n°7259 
(literate): Ikbär d"Iblád (common). 


The majority of the Hebrew words belong to the religious 
domain. 

Temple and prayer: rább"; “God” 21,” ’ahäl "the 
community of the temple or of the village" rm, hazzán 
“chantre, educated man, rabbi" jin, fida “pulpet” An, 
menöra "candle-stick" mp, sifer "the. Holy book” "20, 
sofär "horn" "bw, tfélla ‘‘morning-prayer” nban, "prayer in 
general", darsän "preacher" ëm, 'eddis "prayer for the 
dead" wp, brâka ‘‘benediction” 11973, "ina “elegy” mp, 
'eddós “benediction of the wine” vp, s"ddé' "saint" px 
and the feminine s“ddi'a,?? ere-hasstm “devout” oun mv (but 
speaking of a non-Jew the Arabic expression hatf allah is 
used), 'dzära "the section of the synagogue reserved for 
women" my, /áj[ét “prayer-shawl’’ mb, the prayers of 
m nha nn, ‘arbêt many. It is interesting to note that the 
Arabic word sla means “synagogue”, rebbi t-ssla "teacher" 
named thus because the school is generally located in the 
synagogue. 


at For the velarization of bin Algiers r2bbvan ‘great rabbi", see Cohen 
Le parler arabe 392. 

? On the veneration of the saint women, and especially of saint 
Solika, see Brunot Textes 215 n. 1. 

33 In Algiers, too, the name of the synagogue is expressed by Fnzga 
which is of Greek origin (Cohen Le parler arabe 391). For the Arabic 
expressions in Yemen denoting the objects related to the Jewish 
religious life, see Goitein nition 358. 
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Relation between man and religion: gói, fem. göya, pl. 
goyim ™ “Moslem”; giyir "to convert to Judaism”, the 
form of this verb being Arabic as well as of tgiyer “to be 
converted to Judaism”, mgiyer, pl. mgiyrin "converted to 
Judaism”; minöddi “excommunicated” rr». 


Months, holidays and objects related to holidays: 


The word for “holiday” is the Arabic ‘td even when the 
reference is to the Jewish holiday; 'holiday in honor of a 
saint” is expressed by h"llöla, Aramaic s9bn; used only by 
literate people is the expression ‘airéb mö'id "holiday eve” 
ayo any, the usual expression being the Arabic lilt lid. 
Incidentally the expression for "9197 bin of Passover and 
Tabernacles is the Arabic word lostän from wast “middle”. 


The names of the holidays are: ras’sna MYT Un, pisäh 
noa, s’kka 1190, pl. s’kkät, but literary people use the He- 
brew plural s’kköt, k'ppör 52, sabö'öf myxav, pörim ony 
(see also below) ; some objects connected with the holidays 
are: mella 1199, Ikisöt the four glasses which are obligatory 
to drink on Passover eve” mo» (the popular expression is 
the Arabic kisän), harosé( non, gifen “wine people drink 
on the occasion of some ritual ceremonies” ]23, m'ssa xD, 
loláb 259. Concerning the names of the months Brunot 
Glossaire 3,133 points out that common pcople know only 
the names of nisän 10"), addr IS, siván TO, (amóz non and 
ab ax. The literate people, of course, know all the Hebrew 
names. 


Religious formulas and others. 

The expressions with baröh are numerous: baröh ham- 
ma'ôm si-n-na(án (ora L'ammo israel barohho up apon ma 
NT mm Dës wyb mmn (note the assimilation barohho for 


24 In the Judeo-Arabic dialect of Yemen the names of the holidays 
are Arabic (Goitein nmo’ 358-9). 
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baroh ho), barôk. mordehai vom Ja, beröha 1sfîr now Tana, 
sem yetbaréh an ow. Other formulas are: mézzdl 16b 9m 
310,75 b-s"mmán {6b aw 19'D3 is used at the birth of a boy, at 
a wedding etc., sebbä{-salöm aov nav is a form of salutation 
at Saturday, the answer is sebbât salöm meboräh mow naw 
qma», sibäh láil 989 naw, ihé-ragón “may it be the will 
of God” 1187 m, kin thé rasôn ysa * 12 is often added by 
women after a malediction, sot mat in the expressions 
shot had lilt-ssöbt "by virtue of the eve of Sabbath”, shot 
rebbi salóm ‘‘in the name of the saint Salom". 


Instruction: bif-kammidräs “seminary” von ma, isiba 
naw’, hahám "scholar in theology" Dan, rebbi “teacher” 
1 (for the plural rebbiyin, see above), jalmöd bon and 
the expression iydm “ifalmöd “the days of the Talmud”, 
i. e. “the remote times", m’sna mwn, lasón ha'odés "the 
Hebrew language” wipn pw, telmid “student” 1nbn, arba'a 
Di'aisrin "the old Testament" (literally "the twenty-four” 
scil. books) Gm TYIN. 


Social life, charity and institutions: häbra “fraternity” 
‘man (the word under this Arabic form is used by the com- 
mon people, the literate people using the Hebrew form 
hebra), ‘izrât-dallim ods nay and halbasdt 'aromim nwabn 
DG which are names of charitable institutions, dér-lorahîm 
"asylum for the poor" (där is Arabic, note the Arabic 
article in Jorahim mn), ‘dnt pl. 'aniyim “poor” y, mösrälı 
"indigent" qns» (used only by literate people), mirpddim 
"miserable" D°7 (only by the literate), 'asir "rich" Toy, 
peräs "assistance" D, hélo' "assistance in money” pin, 
ndába "alms" 273, serära "right to a title" mw, hi'dis 
‘consecrated object" vpn (means also “the language of the 


25 The Moslems of Tlemcen adopted this expression (Margais Le 
dialecte arabe de Tlemcen 315). 
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rabbis who come from Palestine" m'n?wm, Textes 221, note 
13), fösäbim "natives" Davin, migorasim “the expelled 
from Spain” aw (used by the literate people, the dialect 
uses the Arabic /"z/a or n“zla “to be expelled”), savd’a "last 
will” nN, 'zböra "grave of a saint" Map “grave in general", 
me'ära "Jewish cemetery" mwya (when speaking of the 
cemetery of the Moslems or the Christians, the words 
d’Imselmin or d’nnsära are added), n'ftär ''to die" (the form. 
is Arabic, the Hebrew »iftär “wa is literate). 


Family life: abi-hdbbin "father of the new born” 137 a8 
(by the literate), the common people use the Arabic bö- 
lwald, behör “the eldest son" N23, mzônût "allowances 
granted by the husband to his wife” mnm, kfébba "marriage 
contract" mand, biföla “young girl about to be married" 
(by the literate) n»n, the common people use the Ar. 
‘dta’, masd issä "a special ceremony on the occasion of the 
marriage” (Brunot Textes 336) from the expression TWN NXD 
aw NX», simha “family holiday of religious character” 
nnov, irössa "heritage" nu. 


Affective life: sära “misfortune” 7%, gzéra ‘“‘calamity”’ 
mn, kzariwöt “brutality” Pan, s’kkäna "danger, agony” 
mo, kéfrét “brutality” is a modification of the Hebrew 
mao. 


Qualifications: gädöl "famous" rm, gebbör “strong, 
powerful” 121, pl. gebborim, even when speaking of Chris- 
tians (Brunot Textes 28.14), gamór "'perfect” speaking of 
scholars and preachers (literate), the common people use 
kbir, hamisoyän "distinguished" pysyn, mihobbadim ‘‘no- 
tables" 07230, möfli "perfect" app (literate),?” the com- 
mon people use the Ar. mzydn, tetös fem. tötosa ‘‘wretched”’ 


?$ As in the Judeo-Arabic dialect of Yemen (Goitein mmo'n 367). 
27 Brunot Glossaire 98 compares it with Hebrew ıbon. 
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019, with the diminutive fwéfäs and mföjäs “bad, repre- 
hensibe’’; (the word, of course, is not Hebrew, but hatred 
for the name of the king owu well known to the Jews 
brought about the meaning of the word.) 


Insults and maledictions: They are often used by the 
women: 'ásró sanim ‘‘may your life be abbreviated” 
ww np, nräk f nneddôy "may you be excommunicated” 
(literally “may I see you (Ar. nräk) in excommunication” 
11); mämzir "bastard" 1122 with the Ar. plural mamzirén, 
is often preceded by the Arabic hrämt; "msi k ppära ‘alik 
"may I be your sin-offering’’, only the word k’ppdra 1199 
is Hebrew. The maledictions are often followed by the 
expression kin the rasön psa "n JD. A malediction expressed 
in Hebrew is more effective than one pronounced in Arabic 
(Brunot Textes 357 n. 14). 


Expressive words and conjunctive expressions: kouwalı 
"strength" n> and the Arabic forms of this root mköwoh 
"strong" and {kwiha (verbal noun) “brutal force”, ma'la 
mäita "approximately" un nbyn, "ssi'üor “on the point of" 
yv, rób “majority” 24, ‘ala röb “mostly”, lehböd ‘‘in honor 
of" 225, seréh fem. seröha pl. serehim "necessary" TX, 
also in the expression /háza di sereha ‘‘the necessary thing”; 
'afillo “even if" WaN, had rábba "on the contrary" nas. 
These last two expressions are no longer felt as words of 
Hebrew origin. A euphemism is the word m“tta “mortuary 
litter" and “funeral” nu», the dialect using gnäza for both 
meanings. 


Varia: klima "signature" pl. h(ómá( mynn, habét "hit" 
(imperative) van (Textes 84.14), sebet "tribe of Israel” vaw, 
zera‘ "race, origin" y" (the root is also Arabic, but not with 
the indicated meanings), zbarim and often with the ag- 
glutinated article Jibarim "members of the body" ma, 
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hafasém “objects of value” o’spn, {fes "ro print" and the 
Arabic forms "ntfes “to be printed”, m’dfös “printed”, 'arób 
"relative" 239p (literate), the dialect uses bd), sider "rang" 
"10, p-sider “in turn” 7702, ‘ala sider alf bit "in the order 
of the alphabet” ma bs 7703, sider ibilim "the order in 
which the mourners are seating in the synagogue” 7710 
Gap. The expression gebbelhom mleh “he received them 
well" reflects probably the Hebrew bap (pi'el) since the 
Arabic intensive stem gäbbäl (2nd form) has the meaning 
of “to kiss" and does not seem to have the meaning of 


‘to receive”. 


Corrupted forms and abbreviations: sholbräha in >t 
12225, but also zehrö libräha; ahaddiso used in the letters 
as transition between the salutation of the beginning and 
the body of the letter 12321 mov nan ane. 


Modification of the meaning is found in pörim ‘Holiday 
wna” but also ‘‘gifts given on the occasion of this holiday”; 
s'kkána "danger and agony" 1190; in the Mellah of Rabat 
piyat PP is used not only in the meaning of “to sing a 
religious song”, but also "to sing" in general even when 
speaking of women; labil “mourner”, but had-labil "this 
repugnant thing" the origin of the word bas being mis- 
enderstood ; masa-issa ''a special ceremony on the occasion 
of the wedding" from the expression 210 N¥D MUN NX% 
(Prov. 18.22). 


An interesting Hebrew word is haláb "dog" in the ex- 
pression fhal haläb “like a dog" (Hebrew 252) representing 
the abnormal correspondence &: which may be explained 
by the fact that the speaking person believed that the 
character of the Hebrew word is pointed out by the pho- 
neme # which differentiates the word from the Arabic 
kalb (Brunot Glossaire 41). 
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A popular etymology is perhaps the substantive fäleb m'a- 
sôt pl. “‘commissionary, porter” which was originally a com- 
pound noun from the Arabic /áleb m'ä$o ‘‘who asks for his 
living" (Brunot Glossaire 81); this composition was mis- 
understood and connected perhaps with the Hebrew word 
098, hence the Hebrew plural m'asöt. 


The Hebrew words are used either in the formulas of 
religious character, as baröh hamma'öm si-n-nalän löra 
‘ammo isräel barohho mm bw yd main map mpon 3 
NYT, baröh asér bahar báno na "rn "ws PA, sebbät salóm 
meboräh "an Dap naw or, and this is the most frequent 
case, a Hebrew word occurs in the middle of an Arabic 
sentence: im’ssiha ‘ala 'edd "ssra' u-I-minhág d-lbldd “he 
directs her according to the law and the local custom" 
(1122), o-la'niyim Imiroddim d'lbldd kä-yäklo u-isarbg f-wahd 
“Adär "and the miserable poor people (07797 Daag) of the 
city eat and drink in a house”; mdi kä-iosäl lwöld ya'mel 
“ttfellim si familyät mihobbadim kä-isrio-lo Ihawäis diserehim 
“when a boy arrives at the age when he is required to put 
on wbpn some notable (01239) families buy him the neces- 
sary (138) clothes"; u kel nhár “lpmis f-ssbäh kä-isärho 
‘lprdsa "and every Thursday morning they explain the 
nu"; u-l'asirim dydlöm kä-imsiu l-koléz "and their rich 
people (a Ywy) go to college”, etc. 


The prosaic texts which relate to the events of daily life 
contain many Hebrew words, but the poetical pieces and 
the proverbs contain relatively few. The proverbs given 
by Brunot do not seem to be specifically Jewish, and out 
of 100 proverbs only four use a Hebrew word (proverb 10, 
11, 93, 96); proverb 88 is entirely Hebrew: lo emóna b-aggöi 
afillo ba-'eber arba‘ém säna ‘‘do not have confidence in the 
Moslem even though he be in the grave for forty years” 
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my DyN taps px ona MDR wb which is attributed to 
a Palestinian rabbi. 


The children’s songs, the wedding songs and the lullabies 
are borrowed from the rural regions (Brunot Textes p. 303 
n. 1), and this fact explains the numerous rural motives in 
these poetical pieces and the very limited number of 
Hebrew words. 


As for the influence of the Hebrew grammatical structure 
on the dialect it may be stated, as far as one can observe, 
that no Hebrew grammatical form has been adopted by the 
dialect. 


DER $-LAUT 
IN DEN MODERNEN SÜDARABISCHEN SPRACHEN! 


§ 1. Bekanntlich besitzen die modernen südarabischen Sprachen 
drei Zischlaute, s, $ und s (laterales 3); das Soqotri besitzt noch ein 
3 (laterales s), siehe Rhodokanakis, WZKM XXXIX, S. 225. Von 
den zwei Sibilanten? $ und $ ist es das moderne südarabische s, das 
phonetisch der Sibilante $ des Arabischen und § des Hebräischen 
gleiehkommt und wir werden in der vorliegenden Studie die Frage 
zu beantworten haben: welchem Zischlaute der anderen semitischen 
Sprachen entspricht etymologisch das moderne südarabische 3? 


$ 2. Um dieses Problem lösen zu können, müssen wir alle Fälle, 
in denen der $-Laut vorkommt, untersuchen. Bei Erklärung der $-haltigen 
Wörter sind folgende Möglichkeiten ins Auge zu fassen: 

a) š kann die Palatalisation des & darstellen. Dicher gehören: 
mh. Sebedît, Sh. sibdit, sou. Hbdeh „Leber“, sem. kbd; 
soq. šéreś „Magen“, arab. kirs; sog. bóši „weinen“, sem. bj; soq. 
kibsib „Stern“, sem. kbkb; soy. 3ébe „meinen“, mh. kebu (Bittner, 
Charakteristik der Sprache der Insel Soqotra, aus dem Anzeiger der 
phil.-hist. Klasse der Kaiserl. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien 
vom 14. März, Jahrgang 1918, Nr. VIII, S. 6n.). Mh. šh. soq. Se „mit“ 
amhar. und altsüdarab. ka (siehe meine ,Remargues sur quelques mots 


1 Die zitierten Mehri-Wörter sind aus Jahn, Südar. Expedition III und 
Bittner, Mehri-Studien, entnommen; die Shauri-Wörler aus Biltner, Spauri- 
Studien; die Stellenangabe und die Etymologien der Soqotri Wörter befinden sich 
in meinem ,Lexique soqotri^ (zur Zeit noch nicht gedruckt). 


2 Unter der Bezeichnung ,Sibilante ist das französische ,chuintante* zu 
verstehen. 
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du sudarabique moderne“ in Mémoires de la Société de Ling. 
t. XXIII, fasc. VL)! 

b) $ kann in den modernen südarabischen Sprachen zur Bildung 
des Kausativ-Reflexivum dienen, siehe Bittner, Mh. St. II, 8 39, Sh. 
St. Il, 8 12 und Charakteristik der Sogotri-Sprache (Anzeiger der 
phil.-hist. Klasse der Kaiserl. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 
Jahrgang 1918, Nr. VIID, S. 31; so kommt es vor, daß $ als Wurzel- 
bestandteil aufgenommen wird, und zwar hauptsáchlich bei schwachen 
Wurzeln. Hierher gehören Fälle wie: soq. sabat „Angst haben“, arab. 
wabata „schwach, unentschlossen sein, schwankend sein“ (zur Be- 
deutungsentwicklung vgl. arab. rakka „schwach sein“ und mh. ruk 
„Angst haben“ [Südarab. Exp. I, S. 97n.]; séger „hineingehen“, 
sekundär von "door „abends einkehren*; Soo „brechen“, das nach 
Bittner, Vorstudien zur Grammatik und zum Wörterbuche der Sogotri- 
Sprache II], S. 39 eine sekundäre Bildung zu "Zou „sich bücken“ 
ist; %$kel „bedecken“, von der Wurzel kil „umgeben“; siberher „sicht- 
barer Ort“, sekundär aus der Wurzel brr, akk. baräru „leuchten“, 
neuhebr. barar ,absondern“, barur „lauter, klar“. 

Für das Shauri vgl. Fälle wie: 3fog „heiraten“, Abol „verdienen“, 
siehe Bittner, Sh. St. II, S. 28n. und S 16, Anm. 2. 

c) $ kann in einigen Beispielen des Soqotri die Verschiebung 
eines arab. ¢ darstellen?: rémeš „Boot“, arab. ramat, ge'ez ramas?; 
’esaleten (Name eines Baumes) wahrscheinlich mit arab. at/, hebr. esel, 
aram. atld, altsüdarab. ’{{ zu identifizieren. 

d) Beim Analysieren der $-haltigen Wurzeln der Soqotri- und 
Mehri-Sprache ist noch folgende wichtige Tatsache zu beachten. 


1 V. Christian vergleicht Anthropos XIV—XV, S. 730, südar. Se mit akk. 
i$tu (ausgesprochen issu) und für südar. $ und akk. $ > ss denkt er an das 
Kausativ-Reflexivum, das in mh. mit š, im ass. mit ss gebildet wird. 

Über srayn schreibt mir Herr Prof. Dr. Hess: „Daß $rayn ‚Unterschenkel‘ zu 
kura* gehört, bezweifle ich; dies Wort heißt ‘ôtébisch kra“ (ohne Palatalisation des Ai 
wegen u und r.“ Ich schließe mich jetzt dieser Meinung an, um so mehr, da der 
ursprüngliche erste Radikal ein $ ist; so auch soq. serehon (über die Aussprache 
Sérehon siehe $ 4aa) und die Palatalisation des % in $ keine übliche ist. 

2 Arab. £ wird im Sogotri gewöhnlich wie im Aramäischen zu ¿ verschoben, 

3 Siehe über dieses Wort Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge z. sem. Sprachwissen- 
schaft, S. 61. 
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Unter gewissen Bedingungen! ist der Wechsel § (= arab. s, hebr. à) 
und À sehr verbreitet. Um hier nur einige Beispiele anzuführen: 
soq. herog „stehlen“, arab. saraga, aber isdrag „er wird gestohlen“ 
und $drg „Diebstahl“; Aémah ,hóren*, arab. sami‘a, aber Kaus. $máh 
„hören lassen“; hee „bewässern*, arab. saqd, hebr. $dgä, aber išúža? 
„er wird bewässert*; ré^i$ „er fragte“, aber ird’ihin „er fragt“. Und 
so kommt es vor, daß die Sprache oft ein wurzelhaftes A mit einem š 
wechseln läßt; so in bileh „Sache“, von bihleh (ge'ez behla), aber 
Plural bísol; nigóhoh „es wurde Morgen‘, hebr. nogah, ge'ez nagha, akk. 
nigit, aber neges „am frühen Morgen“ und tndgi$ „es wird Morgen“; 
yhöde „er ist ruhig“, arab. hada’a, aber söde „Ruhe“, 

Dieser Wechsel $ und A ist auch in der Mehri-Sprache bekannt, 
aber bei weitem nicht so verbreitet wie im Sogotri. So findet man 
mh. hima „hören“, aber misma ,Ohrmuschel*; höba? „sieben“, aber 
$tba (nur in Verbindung mit yöm ,Tag“); hitt* „sechs“, aber sédet 
(nur in Verbindung mit yöm) Der umgekehrte Wechsel eines etymo- 
logischen % mit $ ist mir aus dem Mehri nicht bekannt. 


§ 3. Alle bis jetzt behandelten Erscheinungen zeigen Fälle auf, 
in welchen das moderne südarab. § keine etymologische Korrespondenz 
mit einem semitischen Zischlaute hatte. Nun wollen wir zur Frage 
übergehen, die uns hauptsächlich interessiert und untersuchen, welchem 
Zischlaute der anderen semitischen Sprachen das moderne südarab. $ 
etymologisch entspricht. 


a) Wenn wir alle anderen Fälle der S-haltigen Wurzel prüfen, 
so kónnen wir als feststehende Gleichung aufstellen: modernes süd- 
arab. 3 entspricht arab. s, hebr. š und altsüdarab. s (A). Ich lasse hier 
einige Beispiele folgen, um die Richtigkeit dieser etymologischen 
Korrespondenz nachzuweisen. 


1 Nüheres hierüber in meinem ,Lexique soqotri*. 
2 stellt die Palatalisation des g dar. 


3 söba „der Siebente* wird wohl Lehnwort aus dem Arabischen mit Bei- 
behaltung der Mehriform sein; zur selben Erscheinung vgl. š}. Ramos „fünf“ (echtes 
Spauri-Worl) aber hamsin „fünfzig“, Lehnwort aus dem Arabischen. 


4 Über sódes „der sechste“ siehe das über séba Gesagle. 
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Sot, lesin ,Zunge*!, arab. lisän, hebr. lason; 

soq. néše „vergessen“, arab. nasd, hebr. nasa; 

soy. rdgseh „das Schreien“, arab. ragasa, hebr. ragas; 

soq. šém „Name“, arab. (i)sm, hebr. Sem, altsüdarab. smi; 

sog. hamos „fünf“, arab. hams, hebr. hämes, altsüdarab. his; 

soq. 3é^e „laufen“, arab. sa‘@, akk. su; 

sog. néfoš „atmen“, arab. nafasa, hebr. nefes „Seele“, altsüdarab.n/s; 

soq. imsin „gestern“, arab. ?ams(in), hebr. ?emes; 

sog. $iboh „Sturm“, akk. $ubtu „alles verheerender (Sturm) *; 

sog. Shágoh „abnehmend (vermindernd)^, arab. sahaga, hebr. 
Sahag ,zerreiben* ; 


Sh. “ar „hören“, arab. sami'a, hebr. $dma*, altsüdarab. smn‘; 
Sh. söfel „Bauch“, mh. hofel, soq. in misfelis „der ihn verachtet*, 
arab. safala „niedrig sein“, hebr. sdfel, altsüdarab. sfl; 
Sh. lišán „Zunge“! arab. lisän, hebr. lason; 
Sh. tus „Bock“, arab. tags, hebr. tafi$ und siehe die große Zahl 
der Beispiele bei Bittner, Sh. St. I, 8 20; 


mh. 43i» „Zunge“, ($h., soq. id.) arab. lisän, hebr. lason; 
mh. yimsi „gestern“, soc. imšin, arab. ?ams(in), hebr. ’emes; 
mh. šira „Nabel“, arab. surr, hebr. $or(r). 


b) Hier ist auf das Problem der Beziehung des Altsüdarabischen 
zu den modernen südarabischen Sprachen hinzuweisen. Die beiden 
Sprachgruppen besitzen drei Zischlaute (modernes südarab. $, $, s; 
altsüdarab. dj Isi, 3 /5] und X /$/), die man miteinander in Verbindung 
setzen will; siehe D. H. Müller, Südarab. Exped. IV, S. VIII n, 1, VI, 
S. 372 und Rhodokanakis, WZKM XXIX, S. 222ff. Wie man aus 
$ 3 a ersieht, entspricht modernem südarab. $ etymologisch dem alt- 
südarab. d, (s) und wollte man eine enge Beziehung der beiden Sprach- 
gruppen annehmen, dann müßten wir den Zischlauten $ (modern 
südarab. und jl s (altstidarab.) denselben phonetischen Laut zu- 
schreiben und altsüdarah. d (s) als Sibilante auffassen. 


1 Siehe dagegen Vycichl, WZKM XLIII, S. 110, der die modernen süd- 
arabischen Sprachen wohl mit Unrecht in die /isánu-Gruppe zählt. 
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§ 4. Es ist jedoch nicht zu leugnen, daß es viele Beispiele gibt, 
welche die Gleichung südarab. $ = arab. $, hebr. s anscheinend be- 
weisen; wie ich aber im folgenden zu zeigen versuchen werde, sind 
diese Beispiele keineswegs im Widerspruche mit der oben aufgestellten 
Gleichung südarab. § — arab. s, hebr. s. 


a) a) Bei näherer Prüfung vieler $-haltiger Wurzeln sieht man, 
daß das $ aus einem ursprünglichen $ (lateralem 3) stammt,! welches 
bekanntlich etymologisch einem arab. $, hebr. s entspricht und so ist 
es nun verstàndlich, warum dieses $ einem arab. $ und hebr. s gleich- 
kommt. Diese Erscheinung (der Übergang von d zu 4), die wahrschein- 
lich dem wachsenden Einflusse des Arabischen zuzuschreiben ist, 
kann man sowohl im Innern jeder einzelnen modernen südarabischen 
Sprache selbst verfolgen, als auch beim Vergleich zweier Sprachen 
miteinander. 

So finden wir in soq. bir „frohe Botschaft bringen“, neben und 
für %Dbsir, arab. bagara, hebr. bisser; hosem „wertschätzen®, arab. 
hasama, aber šh. hsm (mit $); Sart „Bedingung“, arab. Sot, aber mh. 
sert, Sh. Sart; “ariš „Hütte“, arab. *arts?, aber Sh. “arset; rúšbeh 
„ Wasserpfeife“, arab. rušbah, aber mh. risíbet, Sh. ersebet; Sébab „junger 
Mann“, arab. $400, aber mh. $ebb, Sh. siab; ksf ,aufdecken“, arab. 
kagafa, aber mh. kegof, Sh. k$ef; minsar „Säge“, arab. minsär, aber 
mh. wusor, Sh. "ër: ,verfertigen*^?; kaša „Gott behüte", arab. hásáka, 
aber mh. hase, Sh. hase (neben hase); šor „Rat“, arab. Saw, mh. auch 
Saur, aber šh. sbr ($wr). Ebenso ser*ehon (Serhon), Plural zu Sab „Fuß“, 
neben und für gerhon. 

Aus dem Sbauri sind hier Fälle heranzuziehen wie: ensifet 
„Seherin“, neben und für das ursprüngliche ensufet, arab. safu; eisreg 
„Osten“, neben und für das ursprüngliche efís$reg, arab. masrag; hase 


1 Über den Wechsel von š und d siehe Rhodokanakis, WZKM XXXIX, 
S. 295. Der Übergang eines ursprünglichen § zu d kommt nur in nfsi „vergessen“ 
(sehr selten neben dem häufigeren née) vor und in fons „Lebewesen“, wo man 
*fon3 wegen arab. nafs und h. nefe erwarten würde. 

2 Über seine Beziehung mit ge'ez ‘aris siehe Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, S. 51. 


3 minsdr könnte eher als arabisches Lelinwort aufgefaßt werden, siehe hier- 
über § 4b. 
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„Gott behüte“, neben und für das ursprüngliche kase, arab. häsäka, 
mh. hase aber soq. auch hase (mit 3); Sira“ „Segel“, arab. sirä*, aber 
soq. $ereheh „Segelboot“. 

In Mehri sind Fälle der Verschiebung des $ zu š selten; man 
trifft sie in qasir „Hülse“, arab. gis neben dem ursprünglichen qesor 
„schälen“ (Denominatif mit privativer Bedeutung); maše „Abort“, arab. 
masa neben dem ursprünglichen msu „Durchfall haben“; mešwof 
„Visier der Flinte“, arab. $éfa, aber Sh. efiSifet neben ensufet. 

8) Kommen nun Fälle vor, die z. B. soq. § = arab. § aufweisen 
und für die kein entsprechendes Wort in den anderen südarabischen 
Sprachen vorhanden ist, so werden wir nach dem oben Gesagten 
berechtigt sein anzunehmen, daB das $ des Sogotri aus einem ur- 
sprünglichen $ stammt. Es ist daraus zu schließen, daß der Übergang 
des $ in $ vollständig durchgeführt ist und daß wir deswegen keine 
doppelte Aussprache des Wortes mehr haben. So silhe „wenig“, arab. 
musalla(n) ,dünn* ; Serdzi „Messer“, arab. Saraza ,schneiden*; samhal 
„lang“, arab. samaha „hoch sein“ (| des Soqotri ist als Augmentatif- 
Element aufzufassen [siehe zu dieser Erscheinung Brockelmann, 
Zeitschrift f. Semitistik VI, S. 128); sede „es ist heiß“, arab. Sada(n) 
„Hitze“; sisehar „Spalte“, arab. Sasara „durchbohren“, geez auch 
Sasara; hosk „Vulva“, datina hasaka „ficher dedans“ (Landberg, 
Glossaire Datinois, S. 420). 

Ebenso wären folgende Beispiele aus dem Mehri zu erklären: 
riset „Feder“, arab. 278; Sebeköt ,Netz*, arab. sabaka(h); škôt „Dorn“, 
arab. Sauk; Sema ,Kerze“, arab. sama‘. 

b) Es wird wohl niemand bestreiten, daß die modernen süd- 
arabischen Sprachen die sie umgebenden Dialekte Südarabiens in 
lexikalischer Beziehung beeinflußt haben (siehe Landberg, La langue 
arabe et ses dialectes, S. 29), aber in den Wurzeln, die uns inter- 
essieren, wird die Anwesenheit eines § in den modernen südarabischen 
Sprachen, das einem $ eines arabischen Dialektes Südarabiens oder 
einem solchen des klassischen Arabisch entspricht, als Beweis dienen 
können, daß wir es mit einem Lehnwort aus dem Arabischen oder 
aus einer anderen Sprache durch Vermittlung des Arabischen zu tun 
haben. Hierher sind zu zählen: mh., 3b., soq. šerif ,Adeliger*, arab. 
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Sartf; mh., 5b. Seh, arab. Sail; soq. sewdder „Schürze“, mh. Saydar, 
jemen. 3ajdar (Stace, English-arabie Vocabulary, S. 18 unter *bed") 
aus dem Persischen durch Vermittlung des Arabischen saudar; soq. 
gers, Sh. geris, mh. gars „Taler“ aus dem Deutschen ,Groschen“ 
durch Vermittlung des Türkischen gurus (siehe Landberg, Datina, 
S. 585); soq. kos, mh. kus, Sh. kes „Schuh“, omani kus aus dem 
Persischen käfs > kaus > kos (Bittner, Vorst. I, S. 34); mh. masuwet 
„kleines Boot“, omani masua aus dem Hindustanischen (Jahn, SAE Ill, 
S. 2130); Samiyyeh ,Hammelhaarmantel^, hadr., om., id. von Sam 
„Syrien“; mh. maqasem „Korb“ aus hadr. magsam, wahrscheinlich 
Nomen loci von arab. gasam „Dattel*.! 


c) Zum Schlusse möchte ich noch eine Klasse von Wurzeln 
anführen, die ein dem arab. $ entsprechendes 5 enthalten, ohne dafür 
einen anderen Grund zu finden, als den der Zwanglosigkeit des 
Systems der Zischlaute, die man manchmal in den semitischen Sprachen 
antrifft. So entspricht soq. sii „bemerken“ einem oz "o der arabischen 
Dialekte Südarabiens (siehe Landberg, La langue arabe, S. 63), das 
mit Landberg von hebr. $a‘a, akk. Zenn nicht zu trennen ist; soq. 
shat „schlagen“, hebr. in zahab Sahut „gehämmertes, getriebenes Gold“ 
(siehe Gesenius-Buhl, 17. Aufl. unter $akat), in hadr. sahata und 
sahata (Landberg, Hadramout, S. 388); soq. sbb „erwärmen“, arab. 
Sabba „Feuer anzünden‘, aber auch aram. sebibd, daraus hebr. s@bib 
(Nöldeke, ZDMG 57, S. 417). Eine solche Zischlautverwechslung im 
Innern der modernen südarabischen Sprachen kommt vor in soq. “afos 
„niesen“, aber mh. afés, šh. *afos, arab. ‘afusa, neuh. *dfas, ge'ez “atasa. 
Wir könnten auch die hier genannten Fälle nach S 4@8 erklären, 
aber das Schwanken der semitischen Sprachen in bezug auf die Zisch- 


1 Bittner, Sh. St. J, S. 18 Anm. betrachtet mh. &indt und Sh. šenut „Schlaf“ 
als arabisches Lehnwort mit der Begründung, daB die Wurzel wsn sich weder in 
Sh. noch in mh. befindet. Sollte dies der Fall sein, dann wäre es interessant, daB 
das Sprachbewußtsein der Südaraber dem arab. s (wsn) ein südarab. š (wiewohl 
in einem Lehnwort) gegenüberstellt. Es ist aber nicht sehr wahrscheinlich, es als 
Lehnwort anzunehmen, wenn man bedenkt, daß die Wurzel im Sogotri sehr ver- 
breitet ist; man findet sie nämlich in misin ,Nachtlager* und $inoh ,Nachtstunde*. 
Die Wurzel ist jetzt auch im Altsüdarabischen nachgewiesen, siehe Schlobies, 
Orientalia V, 5. 60. 
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laute könnte auch in den modernen südarabischen Sprachen statt- 
gefunden haben. 

Die Ergebnisse dieser Untersuchung lassen sich, wie folgt, zu- 
sammenfassen: 


1. $, das etymologisch keinem semitischen Zischlaute entspricht, 
trifft sich in folgenden Fällen an: 


a) š stammt aus einem palatalisierten k; 

b) š ist ein sekundärer Wurzelbestandteil; 

c) $ in Soqotri entspricht einem arabischen f; 

d) $ wechselt in Soqotri mit einem etymologischen % als falsche 
Rekonstitution. 


v 


2. In den meisten Fällen, wo 3 einem semitischen Zischlaute 
entspricht, ist als normale Gleichung aufzustellen: 
Modernes südarah. š = arab. s = hebr. š = altsüdarab. s (A). 


Ausnahmen: 


a) wenn modernes südarab. § unter dem Einfluß des Arabischen 
aus einem ursprünglichen ¢ stammt; 

b) in Lehnwörtern; 

c) wenn die Aussprache der Zischlaute auch in den anderen semi- 
tischen Sprachen schwankend ist. 


ETHIOPIC 


A YEAR OF RESEARCH IN ETHIOPIA 


Ethiopia and the Ethiopie languages aroused the attention of the Western 
world as early as the 16th century. Students of religion, missionaries, travelers, 
official representatives, and linguists took an interest in Ethiopia. Christianity 
had prevailed there in the 4th century, and students of religion expected to find 
there documents of that period. The country of various religions, Ethiopia 
attracted the attention of missionaries of different denominations. The sup- 
posed country of Prester John, it incited the curiosity of many travelers. The 
only free kingdom in Africa, it was visited by representatives of various coun- 
tries who published reports on what they had seen and heard. Of many lan- 
guages and dialects, Ethiopia was given special attention by linguists, and Ethiopic 
is one of the modern Semitic languages studied as early as the 17th century 
Since then an uninterrupted flow of scholars has ventured into the field of Ethi- 
opian studies. Notwithstanding the great number of books published on Ethi- 
opia, we still do not know enough of the country, its peoples, religions, history, 
geography, ethnography and languages. The student of the modern and ancient 
Near East, however, would gain a better understanding of present and past 
culture if he could observe life in Ethiopia where many ancient traditions are 
still kept alive. The linguist will find in a limited geographical area three 
language-families: Semitic, Cushitic, and Nilotic, and will be able to study 
problems of interrelation and diffusion. The student of Semitic linguistics will 
find solutions, or at least parallels, for Semitic linguistic phenomena if he knows 
more of the eight Semitic languages of this area, seven of which are still spoken. 
These eight Semitic languages comprise Geez (Old Ethiopic), Tigre and Ti- 
grigna in the North, and Amharic, Harari, Gurage, Argobba and Gafat in the 
South. Some are well enough known, others insufficiently, still others only 
by name.! 

It was with the intention of filling in some of the gaps in our knowledge of 
Ethiopic and gaining an insight into the structure of the whole group that I 
went to Ethiopia in October 1946, and stayed until July 1947. The trip was 
made possible thru a Fellowship of the Guggenheim Foundation, a grant by 
the Viking Fund and another one by Mrs. Denyse Mosseri-Dreyfus. I take 
this opportunity to express my sincere thanks to these sponsors. 


The most direct way to go to Ethiopia is by plane or boat to Alexandria, 
and from there by plane to Addis Ababa, the capital. But one may prefer to 
go thru Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan by train and by boat across the 
Nile to Asmara, about seven days journey, and from there by plane or bus to 
Addis Ababa (the bus going only twice a month). Another route is by boat 


1 W. Leslau, The present state of Ethiopic linguistics, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
5.215-29 (1946). 
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from Alexandria to Djibouti and from there by plane or by tram to Addis 
Ababa. I personally went from New York by boat to France, where I discussed 
plans of my trip with my teacher Marcel Cohen, and from there I took a boat 
to Djibouti and then the train to Addis Ababa. 

The train left Djibouti Tuesday evening, and arrived at Dire Dawa Wednes- 
day morning. We spent Wednesday night at the Greek hotel of Awash, and 
arrived at Addis Ababa Thursday at 6 P.M. There is also an express train 
which makes the journey from Dire Dawa to Addis Ababa in one day, but runs 
only twice a week. 
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My only companions in the train first class from Djibouti to Dire Dawa, 
were a young Frenchman, an employee on the Addis Ababa-Djibouti railroad 
and an Austrian railroad worker. Starting in Dirre Dawa, the train is more or 
less filled up with Ethiopians heading for the capital. At the various stations 
one becomes acguainted with the products of the country sold by pedlars: 
lemons, oranges, papayas, tomatoes, sugar-cane, and roasted grain; the mer- 
chants are Ethiopians and Arabs. As the traveler nears Addis Ababa he can 
recognize its approaches by the great amount of eucalyptus trees. 
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The aspect of Addis Ababa is different from everything one has seen or read 
in the various descriptions of the city before the war. Mules are no longer the 
only means of transportation; cars, buses and two-wheelers called gari take 
their place. As for longer trips, the planes of the Ethiopian Air Lines will 
take one to the main points of the country. The government official is no 
longer followed by a retinue of servants; dressed in Western style, and in khakhi 
military dress if a minor official, he goes to his office by bus or by government- 
owned car. The native huts are no longer the only habitation; modern build- 
ings, private and governmental, stand in many parts of the eity. Traditional 
teaching of Geez is still given in church-schools, but thousands of boys and girls 
receive modern education in the government schools in day and night classes. 
The agricultural output of the country is still produced in the old way, but one 
can witness in the various schools efforts to modernize agrieulture and industry. 
Religious festivals of local character are still observed, but official secular holi- 
days and religious festivals, to which foreign representatives are invited, are 
now an integral part of the life of the country. Songs in Ethiopie style can still 
be heard at weddings and in coffee-houses, but beside that modern Amharic 
songs showing Western influence are sung at the weekly presentations of the 
Patriotic Association and over the radio, to which hundreds of Ethiopians listen 
at the Piazza and in other publie places. These and many more phenomena are 
the manifestations of the impact of modern civilization on Ethiopia. 

As a minor sidelight of the influence of Italian on Amharic it might be inter- 
esting to note the words: makina (machina) ‘car’, the expression formerly being, 
as it occasionally still is, otomobil; goma (gomma) ‘tires’; merkato (merchato) 
‘central market’, only the purists using the expression addis käläma ‘the new 
city.’ 

In connection with the foreign language problem in Ethiopia, it should be said 
that English is the predominant foreign language now taught in the schools. 
It has replaced French, which is only occasionally taught. Thus it happens 
that there is a duality of foreign languages in the administration. For, while 
French is still the language of printed official blanks and of the generation 
educated before the war, the present generation speaks and reads English. 
Italian is also understood, but not cultivated. 

The research-worker, whatever his field of activity, will have satisfactory 
results in his investigation only if he has direct contact with the people. To 
maintain this contact he will need a speaking knowledge of Amharic, which is 
spoken and understood nearly all over Ethiopia. His work will be still more 
fruitful if he acquires a knowledge of the religious, cultural, and political past 
of the country. He should not expect to be able to speak Amharic after a short 
stay in the country. But after a previous knowledge of the grammatical prin- 
ciples of the language, he will be able to brush it up after a stay of several weeks. 
A convenient way of doing so would be to live with an Ethiopian family, but 
this is an arrangement hardly known in Addis Ababa. If one has to stay for a 
long time in Addis Ababa one may rent a house, hire servants and a cook who 
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can be at the same time his daily teachers of Amharic, but this will prove to be 
too onerous and troublesome for a short stay. 

I personally found that the most convenient plan for the six weeks I spent in 
Addis Ababa was to stay in the Hotel Itege (‘Imperial Hotel’ for one speaking 
English, or ‘Hotel Imperial’ for one speaking French), one of the several hotels 
which accommodate the traveler with board and room. One should not expect 
to learn much about Ethiopian life living in a hotel visited by foreigners, but 
this ‘international’ atmosphere throws some light on the relation between the 
foreign countries and Ethiopia. To give an idea of the cost of living for a 
traveler, I should like to mention that, in 1946-7, the price of board at the Im- 
perial Hotel varied between 10 and 12 Ethiopian, or 4 and 5 American dollars 
a day, the Ethiopian dollar barr having the exchange value of 40 American 
cents. 

As for my teachers who helped me brush up my Amharic, the bald gari ‘the 
drivers of the two-wheelers’ proved to be very effective. At the cost of a shilling 
(the name of an Ethiopian half-dollar, which equals 20 American cents) per 
trip, I made daily visits to various parts of the city, conversing in Amharic with 
the driver and learning at the same time about the geography of the country, 
inasmuch as the drivers come from all over Ethiopia. 

I was particularly happy to be able to avail myself in Addis Ababa of the 
assistance of some Ethiopian scholars, some of them of traditional standards, 
while others, thru Western contacts, have a critical approach to science. I 
would like to mention particularly Aleqa Taamrat Emmanuel, one of the finest 
scholars in Ethiopia; Blatta Sahay, versed in the old traditions; the late Abba 
Tasfa Sellasie, a devout grammarian; Blatta Marse‘e Hazan, a grammarian 
and historian; and most of all, Abba Jeröme, the charming philosopher, who 
knows and loves the people. It was particularly with the help of Abba Jeröme 
that I collected sentences for a Text-book of Amharic. 

The National Library and the museum attached to it will also be of some help 
to the student of things Ethiopian. The Library contains a certain amount of 
general books, mainly in Italian, left there by the Italian authorities; the books 
on Ethiopia are not too numerous. It also has about 40 manuscripts in Geez. 
I did not have enough time to examine closely the contents of the manuscripts, 
and would not be able to say whether some of them are unique. The Library of 
Addis Ababa has a great task to accomplish for the furtherance of Ethiopian 
studies. It should be the center of studies m Ethiopian history and literature, 
and as such it should endeavor to be a depository, if not of the original manu- 
scripts scattered thruout the various monasteries of Ethiopia, at least of hand- 
written copies or of photostatic copies of the manuscripts found in Ethiopia and 
abroad. For my own use I had the manuscript Zena Muse ‘the story of Moses’ 
copied, this being the same text, with some variants, as the one of Motä Muse 
‘the Death of Moses’ published by Faitlovitch from a unique manuscript; 
also, a tradition on Mohammad Gragne, in Amharic, an account of the Dabra 
Maryäm in the city of Gam(m)o, and a text of Hollawe mäläkot. 
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The linguist can find in Addis Ababa linguistic informants of nearly all the 
regions of the country, but his work will be most productive if he goes to the 
particular region of the language in which he is interested. This will enable him 
to make anthropological investigations at the same time. A special permit 
granted by the Ministry of the Interior is requisite for free travel in the country. 
Introduced by His Excellency Ato Aklilou, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and by Ato Akale Worg, former Director of the Ministry of Pen, it was my 
privilege to be received by the Emperor, to whom, in a 15-minute conversation 
held in French, I explained the purpose of my visit to his country. He showed 
great interest in my project of surveying the languages of Ethiopia and gave me 
his support for traveling thru all the regions in which I was interested. As 
from him, I received everywhere the fullest and most cordial cooperation. 


After a stay of six weeks in Addis Ababa, I went to the region of Gurage, a 
province situated southwest of Addis Ababa. A truck was supposed to take me 
to Wolquitte, a little over 90 miles on the Addis Ababa—Djimma road. About 
a mile on the near side of Tadji the motor broke down, with no car or truck in 
view to help us out. It was 11 o’clock in the morning, a time when no trucks 
were on the road because of the intense heat. In fact, trucks move only early 
in the morning or from late afternoon to late at night. While my driver was 
checking the motor, I walked to Tadji and showed the letters of the Ministry 
of the Interior to the chief of Tadji. He then promptly telephoned to the 
secretary of Wolisso, the administrative chief-town of the whole of Gurage. 
The secretary, who had been informed of my arrival from the Governor of 
Gurage, gave orders to the chief of Tadji to stop any vehicle going to Wolisso, 
and bring me there. A policeman was posted on the road, and at 4 o’clock a 
truck with an Italian driver took me to Wolisso. The reason I mention this 
small incident is to show the efficiency of administration in Ethiopia, and the 
promptness with which orders of the Central Government are executed. I 
witnessed it repeatedly in all the regions I visited. This is in contradiction with 
reports published occasionally in some newspapers by correspondents who 
published reports on the country after spending a short time in Ethiopia, mostly 
in Addis Ababa. 

After having spent the night in the Hotel Fela Wuha of Wolisso, I left the next 
morning for Wolquitte. The local authorities put at my disposal three mules, 
one for me, two for my baggage, and four guides. A mule-ride of seven hours 
brought me to the town of Endeber, the administrative chief-town of the säbat 
bet gurage ‘the seven families, or tribes, of Gurage’, that is Chaha, Muher, Aklil, 
Gyeto, Gumer, Ennemor, and Ezha. The city consists of a single street bor- 
dered by houses inhabited by Gurages and Amharas. 

The traveler will easily recognize the province of Gurage by the clean, round 
houses, and by the characteristic banana-like plant called ansät in Amharic, 
generally known under the name of musa ensete. This plant provides the 
Gurage with flour; he makes cord out of the fiber, and the leaves of the plant 
also have various usages. 
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A few words on the Gurage country, its people and languages might be useful 
to show the rich soil this province represents for the research worker. 

Gurage is a relatively small province, and it is, therefore, all the more surpris- 
ing to observe the great diversity of tribes, religions and languages. It seems 
probable that the original population of the present-day Gurage was a Sidamo 
group from the South. The country was then occupied and settled by military 
colonies from the North of Ethiopia. Still other parts of the population might 
have come from the region of Harar. This situation is reflected in the ethnic, 
religious and linguistic status of Gurage. In fact, there is a great variety of 
tribes, each of them divided into sub-tribes and families. The most important 
tribe seems to be that of Chaha. In religion the Gurage are Moslems, pagans, 
Ethiopian-Christians, and some of them Roman Catholics. Languages and 
dialects are of as great variety as the tribes, some 5 or 6 main groups, each of 
them with a variety of dialects. 

In Endeber I was the guest of the native Catholic Mission which is situated 
at the outskirts of the town. The Mission has two sections, one for boys, an- 
other for girls. One of the buildings of the Mission serves as the government 
schoolhouse. The chief of the Mission is Abba Francois Markos, a native 
Chaha, who received his education in Harar. Hospitable, generous and open- 
minded, he made my stay in Endeber most pleasant and fruitful. 

For my linguistic work, I had at my disposal boys from the age of 10 to 25 
living in the Mission, all of whom spoke Amharic beside their native tongue, 
while some of them also knew French or English. 

Gurage is very imperfectly known. I concentrated on collecting texts of 
anthropological and folkloristic character, material for a grammar of the dialect 
of Chaha, and a vocabulary of the dialects of Chaha, Ennemor, Muher, Maskan, 
Aymallal, Selti and Walani. Of these seven dialects, the material for Chaha, 
Ennemor, Muher and Selti was collected in Endeber, the dialects of Chaha and 
Ennemor being spoken in Endeber and its environs. On the other dialects I 
could work in Addis Ababa with Gurage who lived there. It was also in Addis 
Ababa that I gathered a certain amount of material for a grammar of Aymallal. 

I would like to say a word about the method I used in collecting the linguistic 
material. First of all I had prepared on file cards a vocabulary of about 2000 
words in Amharic and French, the foreign language best understood by my 
informants. With the help of these informants, often two or three at the same 
time, I had these words translated into Chaha, the Gurage dialect of the region 
of Endeber. This work took me from ten to twelve full days. I then sorted 
out the vocabulary by nouns, verbs and other parts of speech. The nouns were 
classified according to their endings, consonantal or vocalic; the verbs according 
to their biliteral, triliteral or pluriliteral constitution, each section subdivided 
according to the character of the vowels, or, when necessary, according to the 
character of the consonants. I then began investigation of the various pro- 
nouns, independent, suffixed, demonstrative, and so on; the persons, tenses and 
the modes of the verb; and gender and number of the noun. Morphology fin- 
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ished, I went on with syntax, having prepared in advance a list of various 
classes of sentences in French and Amharic. 

This investigation brought to light only those grammatical forms which I 
supposed existed on the basis of the other Ethiopic languages. But Gurage, as 
any other Ethiopic language, has forms of its own not found elsewhere. These 
forms, or at least some of them, were brought out in the texts I collected. In 
the case of Chaha I gathered two kinds of texts: folktales, songs, and proverbs; 
and texts of ethnographic character. Many of my informants wrote in Ethiopic 
characters, with supplementary signs for sounds peculiar to Gurage, the folk- 
tales and songs they knew; they then read them to me and I transcribed them 
phonetically. Concerning the proverbs, I promised the pupils of the nearby 
school a photo for every three proverbs, and obtained thus about 100 proverbs. 
As for the ethnography of Gurage, I had occasion to travel around the country 
to observe the people at their work and leisure, and to attend religious festivals, 
pagan and Christian. I would describe to my informants a ceremony I had 
witnessed, and they would supplement it after my inquiries. Then, sentence by 
sentence, I obtained a continuous text. Aspects of life which I did not witness 
I asked my informants to describe to me, first in French or Amharic, then in 
Gurage, and again sentence by sentence I obtained a text. In this way I col- 
lected texts on the life cycle of birth, circumcision, marriage, death and burial, 
and on social customs and classes, deities, festivals, food, the house and its 
utensils. It is with particular pleasure that I recall the evening meals, taken 
together with Abba Francois Markos and the elder pupils of the Mission, during 
which stories were told, various aspects of Gurage life described, and questions 
of the meaning of words discussed. 

From the little that has been said about the province of Gurage the reader 
will be aware of the interest this province presents for linguistic and anthropo- 
logical studies. It would be of particular interest for a student of religion to 
study the pagan deities and beliefs. The research worker will be rewarded by a 
good climate in some parts of Gurage, by green highlands, and by the lively 
songs of the women coming to the weekly market of Endeber, and of the youth 
celebrating the various festivals. It might take him, however, some time to 
get used to the barking of the hyenas at night. 

At this point, I should like to say a word about the food situation in the in- 
terior of Ethiopia as it concerns the traveler. If he can get used to pepper, 
which is the basic condiment of Ethiopian food, he will have no difficulty at all. 
Otherwise, he will have to carry food with him and have it cooked in his own way. 
I myself lived on chicken twice a day for seven weeks, beside eating the pancake- 
like native bread. The traveler must of course be careful to boil the water he 
uses. 


After a stay of seven weeksin Endeber I fell ill, and had to be carried down on 
a bed for several hours to Wolquitte. From there a car took me back to Addis 
Ababa. The illness was caused by fatigue. After a rest of two weeks in Addis 
Ababa I went east to Harar, to study the language called adare. 
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To go to Harar, the traveler goes first to Dire Dawa, either by plane or by 
train (265 miles), from where a bus will take him in about two hours (33 miles) 
to Harar. Dire Dawa is the main rail center of the Djibouti-Addis Ababa 
line. The city has a European quarter occupied by French, Italians, Greeks 
and Armenians, and a native quarter called magala, the Galla word for ‘market.’ 
The main body of the native population are Somalis and Gallas; the mosques 
of the city are evidence of the Moslem faith of its inhabitants. The climate is 
hot. Since I had no particular linguistic interest in Dirre Dawa, I spent only 
two days in the city making recordings of Somali and Galla music. 

The city of Harar presents a particular interest from a historical, anthropo- 
logical, and linguistic point of view. Old Harar is a walled city with five gates. 
A little over an hour is sufficient to walk around the walls. Even before the 
Italian occupation there were some buildings, governmental and private, out- 
side the walls of the Old City. The Italians chose Harar as capital of the whole 
province and considerably extended this new section. Many buildings, how- 
ever, remained unfinished. The traveler who intends to spend some time in 
Harar will easily find a convenient house to rent, but he will welcome the good 
living conditions at the Grand Hotel situated in the section. The best way to 
observe native life would be, of course, to live in Old Harar, but no hotel could 
accommodate the traveler there. He would have to live with a Harar family, 
providing he could find one willing to lodge him. 

Harar has attracted many students of history and anthropology, and for good 
reasons. It was the capital of the Moslem-Ethiopian state and is still the center 
of Islamic culture in Ethiopia. Its inhabitants are Harari, Gallas and Somalis 
of Moslem faith, but there are also Amharas. The student of religion and 
anthropology will be interested in studying the Arab life and culture among the 
Gallas, Somalis, and Amharas. Everything in the city indicates that Moslems 
live there: the 70 mosques, the tombs of the saints, the most venerated of whom 
is Sheikh Abadir, the bazars, the veiled women, the turbans of the men, the use 
of the narcotic plant called qat in Arabic (cat in Amharic) in the morning hours, 
the particular style of the houses with nooks in the walls, the carpets, and the 
basket work. City life of the Middle Ages can still be observed inside the walls 
of the city, bare of all vegetation. More pleasant for the eye is the country 
around Harar. Green mountains surround the city and many fruits and vege- 
tables—bananas, oranges, lemons, papayas and tomatoes—grow in the fields. 
The various market places of Old Harar, such as the färäz magäla ‘the market of 
the horses’ and gidir magäla ‘the big market,’ are very busy. They are the best 
places for observing the products of the country and the types of people. After 
one has seen the white dresses of the Amhara women, and the plain ones of the 
Tigrean women, he will be agreeably surprised by the dresses in red, yellow and 
green of the Galla women, who are seen everywhere carrying bottles or gourds 
on their heads as they walk or run. Less gay are the black and brown garments 
of the Argobba women coming to the market of Harar. 

I was particularly interested in the adare language. This is a Semitic lan- 
guage spoken only inside the walls of Harar, and with the growth of Amharic 
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influence thru the schools and administration it is likely to disappear. In Harar, 
I checked the linguistic material known thru various works, and collected new 
material for a grammar, a vocabulary of about 2,500 roots and texts in prose 
and poetry. Informants were put at my disposal by the Ethiopian govern- 
ment; some of them spoke Amharic, Adare, and Arabic; others also spoke 
French. The student of Harari might still find manuscripts of that language 
written in Arabic characters. I myself acquired a collection of songs in Ancient 
Harari in honor of the prophet Mohammed. It would be of great importance 
for the furtherance of our knowledge of the history of Harar and its Moslem 
population if the Ethiopian government could acquire, or, at least, have copied 
all the existing manuscripts in Adare and Arabic. This would preserve the 
manuscripts which otherwise run the risk of getting lost or being sold privately. 

The region of Harar presents another interest for linguistic work, the Argobba 
language. South of Harar there is a region inhabited by the Argobbas, who 
are of Moslem faith. They are originally from Ifat, northeast of Addis Ababa, 
and at present speak Galla, but a few old people still speak the original language 
of the so-called ‘South-Argobba.’ This language is doomed to disappear. An 
old Argobba came to see me at Harar, but he was not of use as a linguistic 
informant. As I was not equipped to go myself to the Argobba-speaking re- 
gion, I had to give up the study of South-Argobba. However, I had occasion 
later to investigate the dialect of North-Argobba. 


After a stay of six weeks in Harar, I returned to Addis Ababa to prepare for 
a trip to Godjam and Begemder, both north of Addis Ababa. The traveler 
can still go by mule to any of these regions, but he will be only too glad to go 
by truck across the Blue Nile or by plane to Debra Markos, the capital of God- 
jam, 160 miles from Addis Ababa. He reaches Debra Markos by truck in 
approximately two days, by plane in 40 minutes. 

Ethiopian life can best be observed in the region of Godjam. While one 
notices here too modern innovations like the airplane, the school and the ad- 
ministration, the Ethiopian of Godjam and of Gondar is still resistant to things 
not Ethiopian. Debra Markos is a perfect example of what was the ancient 
Ethiopian city. The palace of the Governor dominates the city, and the main 
means of transportation is the mule. The regional chiefs come from their 
provinces accompanied by their servants. The national feast, called gabar, 
is still conducted in the traditional way, and at the end of it one hears the noted 
fukkare or boasting of the warrior in a particular modulation. (However, I 
also attended a gabar given by the Governor for the army, and this reception, 
with its cold meals, had quite a Western character.) But Godjam is more than 
all this. It is intimately linked with the whole religious and political history of 
Ethiopia. 

My interest in Godjam was of a particular nature. In the region of the Blue 
Nile, there was a population called Gafat. This population had a language of 


2 Chansons harari, Rassegna di studi etiopici 6.130-60 (1947). 
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its own, a Semitic language which was still understood, if not spoken, at the end 
of the 18th century. At that time, James Bruce had the Song of Solomon 
translated into various languages, including Gafat. All attempts by recent 
travelers to discover whether Gafat was still spoken were unsuccessful. In 
fact, the inhabitants of Gafat at present speak Amharic, the national language 
of Ethiopia. On the basis of the only document on Gafat preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, I worked out the structure of the language and 
published it in 1945, together with the Gafat text and translation, in the Gafat 
Documents. Intrigued by a remark of the Abyssinian historian, Alega Tayye, 
in his History of Abyssinia, published in Amharic in 1927, that the inhabitants 
of Gafat still use their own language when they are among themselves, I tried 
to find out whether this language was still in existence. Dedjazmach Kebbede, 
the Governor of Godjam, took an interest in my investigation. Not being a 
native of Godjam, he was unable to give me direct information, but made an 
inquiry among the elders of the region. This investigation brought me to Burie, 
60 miles north of Debra Markos. 

The reader will understand my disappointment when, instead of the expected 
Gafat, I came across an artificial language, called ‘the left language,’ which 
consisted in inverting the syllables and consonants, like saying teb instead of 
bet, rässa instead of sdrra. Also, I was told that some judges in a native court 
knew Gafat, but when I came to see them I found out instead that they were 
interested in Gafat and wanted to study it from my Gafat Documents. Finally, 
after two weeks of inquiry, I found four people, three men and a woman, all of 
them old, from the region of Womberma in the vicinity of the Blue Nile who 
still spoke Gafat. I took them with me to Debra Markos, since the region of 
the Blue Nile was lowland and consequently very hot. 

The work on their language proved to be quite difficult, as the informants 
did not understand the problem of translation. For example, I could not ob- 
tain without difficulty the 3d person of the transitive verb, which they would 
give me together with the suffixed pronouns. Thus, ‘he killed’ they translated 
by ‘he killed him,’ the abstract idea of ‘he killed’ being inconceivable for them. 
A sentence like ‘I am tall’ they rendered by ‘you are tall,’ since ‘I’ would refer 
to their own person, and they are used only to normal conversation. However, 
I obtained the principal features of the language and noticed the difference 
between ‘Old’ and ‘Modern’ Gafat. 

In the city of Djigga, on the road from Debra Markos to Burie, I found a 
manuscript containing historical traditions on Gafat and had it copied. 

The linguist will be interested to know that in my inquiry on Gafat I came 
across special languages, such as that of the merchants, that of the chanters, and 
that of those possessed by spirits. All these people speak Amharic but use for 
professional purposes a more or less artificial language. 


I left Godjam after a stay of a little over four weeks and went by plane to 
Gondar, the capital of Begemder and Semyen. Gondar is situated to the north 
of Godjam at a distance of 200 miles from Debra Markos. If Harar is the cen- 
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ter of Islamie eulture in Ethiopia, Gondar was, and in some respect still is, at 
least as tradition goes, the center of the indigenous Ethiopian culture. It was 
the capital of Ethiopia in the 17th century. The various castles of the city, 
and of other places around Gondar, such as Old Gorgora on Lake Tana, bear 
witness to the Portuguese in Ethiopia, who, as is well known, were asked by the 
Ethiopian kings to rescue the country from Arab invasion m the 16th century. 

Gondar is the city of old tradition in learning and in Ethiopian scholarship. 
With its province, it is the center of numerous churches and monasteries. It 
has still preserved the old style in liturgical chanting, and the entire province 
has probably the finest preserved Ethiopic manuscripts and old Ethiopian 
paintings. Gondar is the most appropriate place for research in traditional 
history, liturgy, and religious problems. It is true that Ethiopian scholars are 
attracted by Addis Ababa, and Gondar is losing its value as a cultural center, 
but treasures of tradition still lie hidden in the churches and monasteries, and 
the priests and monks still can reveal much information on the ancient history 
of Ethiopia. | 

The student of linguistics has an opportunity to examine the dialectal differ- 
ences between the Amharic of Gondar and that of Shoa, and also finds himself 
in the center of the Cushitic languages of Agau. The student of things Ethio- 
pian will not limit himself to a stay in Gondar, but will travel in the whole of 
the province of Begemder to see its monasteries and churches, and will in par- 
ticular go for a boat ride on Lake Tana, the description of which would go far 
beyond this report? He will be rewarded not only by the literary treasures 
and relics of the ancient Ethiopians, but also by the sight of the green mountains, 
the deep valleys, and the numerous attractive islands of Lake Tana. Of these 
I visited Old Gorgora on which there are remains of an ancient castle,.and the 
Island of Daga Stefanos. People of the region affirm that the monastery of 
Daga Stefanos has a manuscript in Ethiopian script in a language which is not 
Ethiopic. Unfortunately, I was unable to see the manuscript, the chief of the 
monastery being absent that day, and the monks did not know anything about 
it, or perhaps were unwilling to show it. I could see, however, a 15th century 
golden cross of King Zar’a Ya‘qob, as so claimed by the monks; a sword given to 
one of the Ethiopian kings, with an illegible inscription in Geez and a few words 
in Latin; and the mummified bodies of King Fasil and his son Dawid. 

I also visited in Gorgora the Woyto, the hippopotamus hunters, to get some 
information on their language,’ but all of them spoke only Amharic, and knew 
nothing about any language of their own. 


My main interest in Begemder lay in studying the problem of the Falashas, 
that is, the Ethiopians of Jewish faith. The existence of Jews in Ethiopia was 
brought to the attention of the Western world as early as the 12th century. 
Beginning in the 18th century, various travelers visited the Falashas, but most 


3 Major R. Cheesman, Lake Tana and the Blue Nile. 
4 Marcel Cohen, Vocabulaire Woyto, in his Nouvelles études d'éthiopien méridional 358-71 
(1939). 
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of them had a missionary interest which appreciably diminishes the usefulness 
and objectivity of their reports. 

I had already made contact with Aleqa Taamrat Emmanuel in Addis Ababa, 
as well as with Ato Taddese Yakob, the Director of Customs of Ethiopia. 
These men recommended me to the Falashas living in Gondar. There I was 
greatly assisted by some young Falasha men working for the government. My 
stay and work in the region of Gondar was facilitated in the most generous way 
by Bitwaddad Andarge, Governor of the province, a son-in-law of the Emperor, 
and by Princess Tenegn Worq. They provided me with mules, a tent, kitchen 
ware, guides and a good cook. The news of my departure for the region of 
Uzaba, Southeast of Gondar, a region entirely inhabited by Falashas, preceded 
me, and after a mule ride of an hour I was met by two young Falashas armed 
with rifles, who appeared at the top of a hill. This was the vanguard. An hour 
later I was confronted by fifty Falashas, young and old, armed with rifles and 
sticks, emerging from a thicket. The strong, resolute expression of these men, 
in the surrounding of the high mountains, helped me to understand the times 
when the Falashas fought for many centuries against the Ethiopian kings for 
their independence. Accompanied by these fifty men I continued my journey, 
crossing rivers and valleys and climbing mountains. Shortly before I arrived 
at the village of Ambworo where I intended to pitch camp, one of the Falashas 
blew a trumpet, and from all directions men came to meet me. Finally the 
village was in sight, and on the top of a hill the priests, clad in ceremonial garb 
and all of them sheltered by umbrellas, received me with prayers in Geez, ac- 
companied by the beating of drums and the sounding of a gong. The old women 
of the village came too. According to the Ethiopian custom they uttered shouts 
of joy sounding like alall alall. When we sat down outside my tent, I explained 
to them that my intention was to get acquainted with their way of life. They 
promised me their cooperation and kept their promise. It was Passover and 
consequently no one worked in the whole village. We gathered every day in 
the synagogue. Priests and men, old and young, to the best of their knowledge 
answered all my questions concerning their life. I visited all the neighboring 
villages and never came back from any of these visits without a goat or hens or 
eggs brought to me from all the Falasha huts. I also spent some days with the 
Falashas of the region of Seqelt, where I visited their monks. In this way I 
gathered information on the most important phases of the cultural, religious 
and social life of the Falashas. 

Not only did the Falashas receive me most cordially, but nearly everywhere in 
Begemder the Ethiopians demonstrated their traditional hospitality. I shall 
never forget the reception in Gana Yohannes, in the region of Segelt, where the 
monks of the monastery situated on the top of a mountain received me with 
prayers, and where the governor of Segelt came to meet me with 50 of his men 
and gave a copious gabar in my honor. 


In May, the small rains made their appearance and I went back to Addis 
Ababa. It is not easy to travel in the interior during the rainy season. In 
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some regions, it is completely impossible. I might add that during the dry 
season, which lasts from October to June-July, the climate of the highland is 
very pleasant, not too hot in the day and cool at night. The same cannot be 
said of the lowland, where the heat is made more disagreeable by the presence of 
many flies. 

I intended to undertake a trip to the region of Ankober, to the north of Addis 
Ababa, to investigate North-Argobba, a language doomed to disappear (see 
above). However, I felt the effeets of fatigue and deeided to work on Argobba 
with informants found in Addis Ababa. An Argobba Moslem woman, and 
occasionally a man, were my main informants, and with their help I gathered 
enough material for an analysis of the language. 

Before leaving Addis Ababa, I had the privilege to be received once more by 
the Emperor. This time the conversation, which lasted for half an hour, was in 
Amharic. I gave to the Emperor a detailed report on my linguistie activity in 
the country. 

I left Addis Ababa Tuesday, June 11, by bus for Asmara. We started our 
journey at 7 o’clock in the morning, arrived at Dessie at night, took a rest for an 
hour, traveled the whole night, and arrived at Sanafe, the frontier-town between 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Wednesday at 8 o'clock in the evening. We passed the 
night in Sanafe, and Thursday morning we arrived at Asmara. The distance 
from Addis Ababa to Asmara is a little over 600 miles. I could have traveled by 
plane, but the trip by bus gave me the opportunity of erossing the whole of 
Ethiopia, the province of Tigre, and a part of Eritrea. The road across the 
high mountains starting at May Caw is very impressive. The general impres- 
sion one gains from the northern part of Tigre and Eritrea is different from the 
remaining part of Ethiopia. Eritrea has a desert appearance. The camel is 
encountered frequently on the roads; the mule, of course, is used for the moun- 
tains. As for Asmara, it has the aspect of a European city; it also has a native 
section. Eritrea is at present under British Military Administration. 

Beside the Cushitic and Nilotic languages spoken in Eritrea, the Semitic 
languages of Tigrigna and Tigre are used. ‘Tigrigna being relatively well known, 
I concentrated on Tigre. To do this I established myself in the city of Keren, 
58 miles northwest of Asmara. Keren is a pleasant town, of a very ‘oriental’ 
aspect. I checked there the material previously published on Tigre, and was 
able to supplement our knowledge in the domain of the grammar and to re- 
examine the vocabulary of Tigre which I had brought together from previously 
published works5 The Tigre dialect spoken in Keren is Beni Mensa. Keren 
is also a convenient place for the study of Bilin, and occasionally of other Cushi- 
tic languages. 

Beside my linguistic work I visited the various parts of the region, and par- 
ticularly the port of Massawa, the monasteries of Debra Sina and of Debra 
Bizen, well known in the church history of Ethiopia. 

The student of Ethiopia will be greatly interested in Eritrea if he is reminded 


5 Supplementary observations on Tigre grammar, JAOS 68. 127-39 (1948). 
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of the fact that the population of Eritrea is half Christian, half Moslem; that the 
Italians lived in Eritrea for about fifty years and left there traces of Western 
culture; that ethnically the population is of various origin; that it has many 
interesting monasteries; that Semitic, Cushitic, and Nilotic languages are spoken 
there and finally that the historical ties of Eritrea and of the remaining part of 
Ethiopia are of the greatest importance for the future of the country. 

A part of my linguistic and ethnographic work were the various recordings of 
music, songs and texts I made in the different regions. I recorded Amhara, 
Chaha, Aymallal, Harari, Tigrigna, Galla, Somali, and Arabic music; religious 
songs in Geez; prayers of the Falashas in Geez; and texts in Amharic, Chaha, 
and Harari. 

The reader who knows something about Ethiopia will miss much not men- 
tioned in this description. Nothing has been said about the Dankali, the 
Somali, the Sidamo, the Agau and other peoples. The reason is simply that, as 
I stated in the beginning, my interest on this trip was a survey of the Semitic 
languages of Ethiopia, and consequently I visited those only regions in which 
these languages are spoken. I hope that on another trip I shall be able to visit 
other regions and investigate the Cushitic languages. 

I left Asmara by plane for Cairo, sailed July 12 on the Saturnia and arrived in 
New York July 28, 1947. 

In concluding, I should like to reiterate my thanks to those already mentioned 
who made this trip possible; to the American officials, Mr. Felix Cole, formerly 
American Minister to Ethiopia, and Mr. William H. Beach, Consul General, 
who manifested great interest and understanding of scientific work; to Col. 
G. K. N. Trevaskis, Keren; to Prince Makonnen, Duke of Harar; to the many 
Ethiopian officials, and particularly to His Excellency Ato Aklilou Habte Wold, 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs; Ato Akale Worq, Director of the Ministry of 
Education; Blatta Ayyele Gebre, Vice-Governor of Harar; Dedjazmach Keb- 
bede, Governor of Godjam; the Princess Tenegn Worg; Bitwdded Andarge, 
son-in-law of the Emperor and Governor of Begemder; Col. Waqdjira, of Harar; 
Col. Kefle, of the Ministry of Interior. Their cordial cooperation was extremely 
helpful for the accomplishment of my task. I also want to thank my many 
Ethiopian friends, and in particular Aleqa Taamrat Emmanuel, Abba Jeröme 
Gebre Muse, Abba Francois Markos, Abba Gebre Iyasous Haylu, Ato Amda 
Mikael, and Lt. Col. Aseffa Ayyene, as well as the man in the street who helped 
me to feel and to understand Ethiopia. My gratitude goes particularly to His 
Majesty, the Emperor Haile Sellasie, whose sincere interest and approval of my 
project guaranteed me the willing cooperation of the Ethiopian people. 


LOCAL PARTICIPATION IN LANGUAGE RESEARCH 


I shall limit my observations to Ethiopia, a country with which I 
familiarized myself through my various trips in 1946, 1950, 1954 and 
1959, having spent there altogether close to three years collecting 
material on the various Semitic and Cushitic languages. Without knowing 
the conditions of collecting material in the other parts of Africa, I am 
probably safe in assuming that the situation is different from that of 
Ethiopia. For one thing, Ethiopia has been -- except for short periods -- 
an independent country. The relationship of its people to a foreigner 
wishing to travel across their country to gather scientific material is 
undoubtedly different from that of the other African peoples who were 
ruled by foreigners for centuries. Indeed, the Ethiopians are proud of 
their past. For that matter, they seem to consider themselves superior 
to the Westerner, whatever his country may be. At times the Westerner 
comes to their country to investigate their way of life, to reveal it to the 
outside world in what seems to him as objective a manner as possible. 
The modern Ethiopian, however, is acquainted with the ways of life of 
the Western World; he is aware that they are different from his own 
ways of life. He is worried by the possibility that the Western scholar, 
objectively as he tries to describe Ethiopian life, may give an impres- 
sion of backward conditions and of primitive life. The truth of the 
matter is that, unfortunately, much too often travelers have come to 
Ethiopia and having spent there a few weeks, wrote books having titles 
such as "Savage Ethiopia'' in the hope that the title would attract readers. 
While travelers of that kind are not the only source of difficulties created 
for the scholar, they certainly contribute their share toward making the 
scholar's investigation uneasy, to say the least. The difficulties en- 
countered by the scholar in his investigation are real, but they can be 
overcome. I may add right away that the difficulties are greater for 
the social scientist than for the linguist, but even for the social scientist 
conditions are improving considerably. 


The first step to be undertaken by the investigator, be he a lin- 
guist or a social scientist, is to receive permission from the Central 
Government, represented either by the Emperor himself or by the 
Ministry of Interior, to pursue his work, He needs this permission to 
be able to travel to the interior and to gain the confidence of the inhabi- 
tants. Jam aware, partly through personal experience, that the investi- 
gator with a limited amount of time at his disposal needs a lot of patience 
to obtain finally the necessary permission. The famous véi naga "yes 
tomorrow" attitude that finds its counterpart so well in manana -- never 
an outright refusal, but a drawn-out postponing of a decision -- is likely 
to exasperate the investigator. However, having come to Ethiopia to 
live with the Ethiopians, he would do well to acquire their culture and 
get used to the 488i naga philosophy. 
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The linguist then has permission to do his work, What is his 
purpose? Is it the investigation of Amharic, the national language of 
Ethiopia, or of the local dialects? Whatever his purpose may be, he 
should not come to Ethiopia until he has acquired the knowledge of the 
structure of Amharic. In the present situation he will not find an 
Ethiopian -- with the exception of one Ethiopian who, incidentally, was 
trained at Georgetown University -- who has a scientific training in the 
language. I hope that the situation will improve in the near future since 
we are now training at U. C. L.A. three Ethiopian students in Semitic 
linguistics with special stress on Ethiopic to be the future linguists of 
their country. 


As I said before, an acquaintance with the structure of Amharic 
is essential, as otherwise the investigator will lose months without 
tangible results. Once he has acquired a knowledge of the structure of 
the language with the help of a linguist, he will look for means to acquire 
the speaking ability in the country itself. Before I went to Ethiopia for 
the first time (in 1946), I had hoped that I would be able to live with an 
Ethiopian family and practice my Amharic. This proved to be impossi- 
ble. I have the impression that a foreigner will not be accepted by an 
Ethiopian family for money. But I think back with nostalgia to 1946 
when for ten cents one could take a ride on the gari (an Indian word - 
a two-wheeler), sit near the bala gari, the driver, and practice Amharic 
for half an hour, inquiring about the driver's family, his working con- 
ditions, his earnings, his birthplace. All this for ten cents. Today, 
with very few exceptions, the gari has disappeared from the streets of 
Addis Ababa, the Mille-Cento (a small car of Italian make) has taken its 
place and barely does one have time to start a sentence when the des- 
tination is reached. There is, however, a more conventional way to 
study Amharic, and this is to hire a native speaker for a few hours a 
day and converse with him. With the great number of students in the 
high schools and at the University College, it is not difficult to find an 
instructor for conversation. I insist once more that one should not 
expect from the "instructor" a structural treatment of the language. 


Once the initial conversational skill is acquired, one can practice 
it easily by going to the market ('mercato" - Italian word), buying small 
local objects and bargaining with the seller. A much more efficient way 
in every respect to acquire the language is to travel to the interior. A 
trip to the interior, is, of course, essential to any social scientist, 
unless bis particular project is concerned with the city. Indeed, Addis 
Ababa is becoming less and less representative of Ethiopian culture. 

It is in the interior that the investigator will familiarize himself, with- 
out any artificiality, with Ethiopian life. As for the linguist, he should 
travel with his servant and possibly with a cook, neither of them knowing 
a Western language. While in the beginning he will use only "kitchen 
Amharic", he will acquire little by little a better grasp of the language. 
There are, of course, special regions to be suggested for acquiring 
Standard Amharic, but this is not the subject of my talk. 
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The same observations will apply to acquiring another important 
language of Ethiopia, and I refer to Tigrinya. Inthis case, the place of 
departure for the linguist will be Asmara in the North of the country 
instead of Addis Ababa, but for the success of his work he will do weli 
to start with Addis Ababa where he must receive the authorization for 
his work. 


Let us now turn our attention to the investigation of lesser dialects 
which are important for the linguist mainly for their scientific aspects. 
They are also important to those who have special reasons for keeping 
up direct contact with the speakers of these dialects. I refer to the mis- 
sionaries who live with the people and preach to them, and I would add -- 
even though this principle is not generally accepted -- the foreign 
teachers who live in the provinces and whose pupils use these dialects 
in their daily life in addition to Amharic. Since for most of these dia- 
lects there are no textbooks, tbe missionary as well as the teacher will 
have to study these languages on his own, through the slow process of 
acquiring the language by everyday practice. I do not need to insist in 
this gathering that if the missionary or the Western teacher is acquainted 
with the principles of linguistics, his task of acquiring the local dialects 
will become much easier. It will become even easier, in my opinion, 
if he has studied Amharic in the scientific way, since this will enable 
him to apply the principles of Amharic to the study of the local dialect 
if it happens to belong to the Semitic language family, the family of 
which Amharic is a member. 


How about the linguist who is interested in the dialect mainly for 
Scientific reasons, his purpose being to acquire either the vocabulary 
or the linguistic material for describing the structure of the language? 
There is the ideal method of living in the region as long as is necessary 
to acquire a speaking knowledge through everyday life. The length of 
time required for this process will, of course, depend on the linguist's 
ability to acquire a spoken language. Ideal as this method may be, very 
few linguists will find enough time to acquire a speaking knowledge of 
each dialect in, let us say, Gurage, a region of twelve dialects. "There 
remains then the method of direct questioning. Since the dialect he 
intends to study is new to him, he is in no position to use it as the 
language of communication. What then will be the language of communi- 
cation? The great majority of Ethiopians know Amharic, the national 
language of Ethiopia, and the linguist must be equipped with the know- 
ledge of this language. The question, however, arises whether he 
should use Amharic as the language of communication. I am of the 
opinion that if he can avoid it he should not use Amharic. The reasons 
are obvious. Any Semitic Ethiopic language is structurally quite close 
to Amharic and often the linguist is likely to obtain ''calques" from 
Amharic, not only when working on the syntax, but also on the vocabu- 
lary. I should add, however, that for some of the dialects of Gurage and 
for Argobba and Gafat (about which I will speak later) I did not find a 
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single speaker who knew any Western language and I was fortunate to 
be able to use Amharic as the language of communication. 


To come back to the informants who know either French or English. 
Where will the linguist turn to find informants in the interior speaking 
one of these foreign languages? The best sources of manpower are the 
schools and the missions. More and more young Ethiopians attend 
secondary schools in the provinces, and while their knowledge of English 
is rudimentary, it can at times be sufficient for a linguistic investigation. 
An even more important source of linguistic manpower is the missions. 
They are more important if only because the investigator will find in 
the interior a well-built house, filtered water, and well-prepared food. 
As for the informants, he will find them in the schools of the missions. 


A distinction should be made between the Protestant and Catholic 
missions. While in the Protestant missions the language of communi- 
cation will be English, in the Catholic missions the linguist will be able 
to communicate in French even though English is becoming more and 
more dominant. I was extremely fortunate to start my work on Gurage 
in the Catholic mission of Endeber, the center of Chaha. This was in 
1946. A well-educated group of young Gurages between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-five boarded at that time in this mission, and I recall 
with the greatest pleasure the twelve weeks that I spent there. I may 
add that the majority of these boys continued their education and some 
of them hold, at present, important government jobs. (One of them is 
the linguist whom I mentioned before. Having noticed his interest in 
language problems, I made the necessary arrangements for him to be 
accepted in a high school of Addis Ababa. He then received his B.A. 
from the University College of Addis Ababa and his M.A. in linguistics 
from Georgetown University). 


There is, however, a drawback in using informants from the 
schools and missions. Most of them are relatively young, and left 
their native villages at an early age to attend school in a bigger city. 
As a result, they have lost contact with their dialects since they use 
Amharic in school and in their social contacts. The linguist will then 
have to turn to the more mature informant who, it is true, may not 
know any Western language, but who still uses his own dialect in every- 
day life, and, if the gods are with the linguist, has a natural under- 
standing of linguistic problems. The language of communication will 
then be Amharic. (At this point, I wish to stress once more the fact 
that it is absolutely essential for the linguist to have the blessing of 
the central and local governments to avoid any suspicion and to have 
the confidence of the inhabitants. ) 


The linguist will, then, look around for informants. Before 
turning to individual people, he has at his disposal another source of 
collective manpower in the interior, especially if he happens to be in 
a more important town. I refer to the police. Indeed, in an important 
police station which very often will have a training school, the members 
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come from the various regions of the provinces and it is easier for the 
linguist to find the appropriate informant. In the city of Addis Ababa 
it is the army that will furnish him with informants of the various 
regions. Having exhausted, successfully or unsuccessfully, all of 
these possibilities, the linguist will then look for individuals. He will 
find his informants among farmers, merchants, office clerks and 
soldiers. On one occasion I even had lepers as informants. I needed 
a few hours of supplementary work with speakers of Alaba, an Eastern 
Sidamo dialect. My main work was done with an Alaba speaker living 
in Addis Ababa. He was unable to answer all my questions and the only 
alternative would have been to go to the Alaba region, an enterprise I 
could not afford at that time for various reasons. But on my way to 
Yirgalem, in the Sidamo region, I passed through Shashamane, the 
seat of the Sudan Interior Mission which keeps up a leper hospital. It 
so happened that some Alaba speakers were inmates of this hospital. 

I cannot say that I spent there the most pleasant hours of my life, but 
with the help of three lepers, I could complete my investigation. 


I mentioned before that I worked on Alaba with an Alaba speaker 
living in Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia. This brings to my mind 
another important source of manpower. While working on a dialect of 
a specific region it is, of course, an ideal solution to go to the region 
and investigate on the spot. There is no need to insist here on this 
approach. There are, however, situations in which the linguist is 
unable to visit all the regions of his linguistic interest. He may be busy 
in Addis Ababa, he may feel exhausted because of his previous trips 
to the interior, and he may want to sleep in a comfortable bed. Fortu- 
nately, Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia, will help him to solve 
these problems. Indeed, for nearly every province of Ethiopia, the 
linguist will find informants in Addis Ababa. Of course, he will have 
to be guided by friends through the narrow streets of the ''mercato"', 
but chances are that he will find an informant. He can only hope that 
he will find a good informant. Ido not need to tell you, indeed, that 
not every native speaker is a good informant. It happened to me once 
that I had to send away four informants, one after another, while 
collecting a vocabulary of a Sidamo dialect, because they did not grasp 
the idea of translating, a very abstract idea indeed. 


So far I may have given you the impression that the linguist will 
find informants -- and good informants -- for every language of his, 
interest. Far from it. I was interested in the investigation of Argobba, 
a Semitic language spoken to the south of Harar. We know that the lan- 
guage has disappeared and has been replaced by Galla. After several 
days of inquiry it came to my attention that in an Argobba village there 
was an old man still speaking the language. Through the governor's 
efforts the man was brought to the city of Harar to work with me. You 
will easily understand my disappointment when I noticed that my only 
speaker of Argobba had noteeth. The investigation of Argobba of Harar, 
if it is still spoken at all, awaits another linguist. On another occasion 
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I was interested in the language of Gafat, in the region of the Blue Nile. 
We know that the language was spoken at the end of the 18th century but 
is at present replaced by Amharic. After searching for the language 
for three weeks I was fortunate to find four speakers, all of them old, 
but fortunately still having their teeth; here again I had no other choice 
of informants. This, however, was one of the most exciting moments 
of my linguistic work in Ethiopia. 


I would like to bring up now a serious problem with which the 
linguist in Ethiopia may be confronted. The problem is serious because 
it goes beyond linguistic considerations. It concerns nationalism and 
its relationship to linguistic work. While my knowledge of the other 
regions of Africa in respect to linguistic investigations is inadequate, 
Iam afraid that the African linguist will soon be confronted with the 
same difficulties. The few observations that I wish to make are in no 
way a criticism, but are simply intended to confront us with the reality. 
Ethiopia is an empire, with a central government. There are dozens 
of languages spoken in Ethiopia belonging to three language families: 
Semitic, Cushitic and Nilotic. While for the linguist this situation 
represents an ideal set-up for his work, the government has to look 
upon this state of affairs in a different way. The central government 
strives for unification of the country, and diversity of language is not 
always an element favoring unification. As a result of this government 
concept, Amharic is imposed more and more as the national language, 
and because of the growing economic and social prestige of Amharic, 
some dialects are likely to disappear, and as a matter of fact, have 
disappeared. Pursuing the concept of national unity, the government 
does not favor the knowledge of the dialects and their use in public life. 
At times the task of the linguist wishing to investigate the dialects may 
be rendered difficult by the opposition of the central or local govern- 
ment. The obstacles, however, encountered by a linguist who has the 
confidence of the Ethiopian government are, in the long run, not too 
serious. After having explained to the authorities publicly and in writing 
the importance of the dialects for the knowledge of Geez and Amharic, 

I am very happy to say that I was given the most generous support to 
pursue my linguistic work. 


You may have noticed that I spoke about the importance of the 
dialects for the knowledge of Geez and Amharic. Indeed, I never 
publicly expressed my opinion concerning the preservation of these 
dialects from the political and national point of view. I felt that this 
was not the task of the linguist, whose aim is the investigation of the 
languages. This task was greatly facilitated by the cooperation of the 
Ethiopian government. How many governments would have released for 
six weeks an office clerk, with pay, to work with a linguist coming 
from abroad? How many police officers would have brought to Addis 
Ababa policemen stationed at a distance of about one hundred miles 
from the capital to work with a linguist who happened to be interested 
in their Gurage dialect? All this and many more proofs of cooperation 
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were furnished by the Ethiopian authorities to the present speaker. I 
only hope that the Ethiopian government will also further the task of 


their own future linguists, thus rendering a great service to their own 
culture. 


This is the first time since I started my linguistic investigations 
in Ethiopia in 1946 that I have put together my experiences with inform- 


ants, and Iam very happy to have had this opportunity of sharing these 
experiences with you. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES 
OF ETHIOPIA 


The Semitic languages! of Ethiopia arc: Geez, Tigre, Tigrinya. 
Amharic, Argobba, Gafat, Harari, and Gurage. The Gurage cluster includes 
Caha, Ezha, Ennemor, Endegeñ, Gyeta, Muher. Masqan, Gogot, Soddo, 
Selti, Wolane, and Zway. 


Geez is no longer spoken, but has remained ıhe language of the 
liturgy. While Geez is still used in the church and is taught in the church 
schools, no definite conclusion concerning its ancient pronunciation can 
be drawn on the basis of the present-day pronunciation since present-day 
pronunciation of Geez is influenced by the spoken languages, and parti- 
cularly by Amharic. 


Tigre is spoken in the eastern, western and northern lowlands of 
Eritrea including the Massawa region and the Dahlak Islands in the east, 
and the Keren and Agordat divisions in the west up to the Kassala province 
and the region bordering the Sudan. 


Tigrinya is spoken in the province of Tigre and in Eritrea in the 
divisions of Hamasen, Akkele Guzay, Serae, Tembien and Wolqayt. 


Amharic is spoken in the central and southern highlands of Ethiopia. 
As the literary and national language it is used throughout the empire. 


Argobba is spoken in the region of Ankober (to the north of Addis 
Ababa), in the Muslim villages of Aliyu Amba, Canno, and a few others. 


* For technical reasons I use the following transcription: â for a long a; h for 
the pharyngeal; and zh for a prepalatal z. 


1 The abbreviations are as follows: 

BSL = Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique; M. Cohen, Etudes = Etudes 
d'éthiopien méridional (1931); A. Dillmann, Grammar = Ethiopic grammar, 
translated by J. A. Crichton (1907); Features = W. Leslau, "Archaic features 
in South Ethiopic", JAOS 71 (1951), 212-230; Gafat = W. Leslau. Etude des- 
criptive ef comparative du Gafat (1956); JAOS = Journal of the American 
Oriental Society; JSS = Journal of Semitic Studies; RSE = Rassegna di studi 
Ethiopici; Sketches = W. Leslau, "Sketches in Ethiopic classification”, in Atti 
del convegno internationale di studi etiopici (Rome, 2-4 aprile 1959), pp. 89-107; 
ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft. 
Languages: Amh. = Amharic; Arg. = Argobba; Č, = (aha; E. = Ezha; 
E.G. = East Gurage; En. = Ennemor; Ed. = Endegefi; G. = Geez; 
Gaf. = Gafat; Go. = Gogot; Gt. = Gyeta; Har. = Harari; M. = Muher; 
Ms. = Masqan; NE. = North Ethiopic; S. = Selti; SE. = South Ethiopic; 
So. = Soddo; Te, = Tigre; Ina. = Tigrinya; W. = Wolane; WG. = West 
Gurage; Z. = Zway. 
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Argobba was also spoken to the south of Harar, but the language disap- 
peared in favor of Galla. 


Gafat was a language spoken in the southern part of Godjam, in the 
region of the Blue Nile. At present the language is no longer spoken and 
the Gafat speak Amharic. In an investigation made several years ago the 
present writer found only four speakers of Gafat in the region of 
Womberma, to the south of Godjam.? 


Harari (called Adäre or Ge sinán by the inhabitants) is spoken 
within the walled city of Harar in eastern Ethiopia. 


The region of Gurage, to the southwest of Addis Ababa, is bordered 
in the north by the river Awash, on the east by Lake Zway, and on the 
southwest by the river Omo. 


Marcel Cohen was the first scholar to undertake the classification of 
the various Ethiopian languages.” Even though our knowledge of the 
various Ethiopian languages was less advanced than it is at present, 
M. Cohen with his acute linguistic understanding recognized the places 
that the various languages and dialects occupy within the Ethiopic lin- 
guistic domain. I myself had occasion to investigate various languages 
and dialects during my stays in Ethiopia going back to 1946, In the 
various studies, and particularly in the Sketches, I have dealt with the 
problem of the classification of the Ethiopian languages, but without 
arriving at definite conclusions regarding some of them. The present study 
is an attempt at summarizing the conventional classification of the various 
Semitic languages and dialects of Ethiopia, and at the same time a presen- 
tation of new views on the classification of certain groups. 


NORTH ETHIOPIC AND SOUTH ETHIOPIC 


Certain features in phonology, morphology and syntax justify the 
classification of the Ethiopian languages into North Ethiopic and South 
Ethiopic. The North Ethiopian languages include Geez, Tigre and 
Tigrinya, while South Ethiopic includes Amharic, Argobba, Gafat, Harari 
and Gurage. 


It is needless to say that each language of either the NE or the SE 
group has features of its own;* or that certain features are found in one 
or another language of either NE or SE, to the exclusion of the other 
languages of the same group;? or that a feature found, say, in one or two 
NE languages is lacking in the other language(s), but occurs in one or 
another SE language.® 


2 Word 4(1948).220-221. 

3 Etudes, pp. 1-52. 

4 Thus, fin., Tigrinya spirantizes k and g in intervocalic position. 

5 This is the case of the prepalatals in Tigre and Tigrinya, but not in Geez; or 
of the prepalatal velars in some WG dialects, but not in the other SE languages. 
The two patterns of the jussive of Geez (yangar, yalbäs) lacking in Tigre and 
Tigrinya are found in some WG dialects (see below). 


ON 
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PHONOLOGY. Laryngeals. The laryngeals ' * h and h} are preserved 
in all the NE languages.’ In SE the laryngeals are only partially preserved. 
Thus, Amharic and Gafat have only bi 


Argobba has ”, A; h occurs only when geminated, in intervocalic posi- 
tion.? 


Harari has ’ and bi 


Gurage has A; the glottal stop ' occurs only in certain dialects (as, for 
instance, in Ennemor and Endegefi). Besides, Ennemor shows traces of 
the other laryngeals in the morphological system.!! 


Note that ‘ does not exist in any of the SE languages. 


Palatalization. Palatalization for phonelic reasons occurs only in 
South Ethiopic.!2 Indeed, the dentals (d ¢ f), the sibilants (z s) and the 
liquids (/ n), followed by -i, -e or -ya in verbal forms, are palatalized into 
$, €, €, Z, S, y or fi. Examples: SE *laldbsi > təläbš, *kdfatte > káfacce, 
*mäkfätiya > mäkfäta. 


Sibilant s. The glottalized sibilant s is preserved in all NE languages, 
and in Northern Amharic and Gafat of the southern group. In central 
and south Amharic and in the other SE languages an original s becomes 1. 
Example: G. särxa ‘shout’, Amh. färra. 


MonPHoLOGY. Noun. Feminine, The NE languages use the suffixed 
marker ¢ for the feminine: *sadag ‘just’, fem. sadogt. In SE this 
feature is preserved in Harari -it, Traces of it are also found in the other 
SE languages, as, for instance, in Caha yäsäxarwät ‘woman who makes 
pots’, or in Amh. and ‘one’, fem. andit.!3 


NE also expresses the feminine by the vocalic change i (masc.): a 
(fem.). Thus, Te. Tna. sällim (m.) ‘dark’, fem. sallam.'4 The SE languages 
do not have this feature. 


Plural. The NE languages have an internal and external plural 
whereas SE has an external plural only. 


7 The velar x of Geez became h in Te. and Tna. 

8 Most often h represents an ancient k: Amh., hulätt ‘two’ G. kal’ e; Amh, Jong 
‘become’, G. kond; Amh. hod ‘stomach’, G. kdbd ‘liver’, and others. A. Klin- 
genheben, ZDMG 100(1950).374-384, wrongly thinks that Amh. also has the 
glottal stop ’. 

9 Features, p. 214. 

10 Features, pp. 213-214. 

il Features, pp. 212-215; Orientalia 28(1959).257-270. 


12 In Tigre morphophonemic palatalization occurs only in the noun; thus walad 
‘son’: walage ‘my son’ (JAOS 65[1945].166), 


13 Amharic also has the marker -if added to the masculine, as in lag ‘child’: 
lagit; qongo ‘beautiful’: gongit. This marker makes a ferminine out of the 
masculine, but adds also another meaning, as, f.in., ane lagit ndfifi 'l am only 
a girl’. 

14 In Geez the feminine of adjectives of this kind is formed by change of 
i:a and by gemination of the 2nd radical at the same time; thus, 1äbib ‘wise’: 
fem. täbbab (see E. Mittwoch, Die traditionnelle Aussprache des Aethiopischen 
[1926], p. 28). 
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The internal plural consists in the vocalic change of the singular 
base, sometimes accompanied by the prefix * and/or the suffix -t: Tna. 
mändäg ‘wall’, pl. mänadog; färäs ‘horse’, pl: 'afras; Te. agar ‘foot’, pl. 
'agür; 'arwe ‘serpent’, pl. 'arawit. 


The external plural is formed by suffixing -an to the masculine (in 
Geez and Tigrinya), -am (in Tigre); and -at to the feminine in all the NE 
languages.!5 Thus, hamum ‘sick’, masc. hamum-an, fem. hamum-at. 


The SE languages use the prepalatal -&$ as plural marker without 
making a distinction between the masculine and the feminine. Thus, 
Amh. ber ‘house’: bet-océ; Arg. lam ‘cow’: lam-aéé; So. ammit ‘mother’: 
ommit-otë. In West Gurage the plural marker is zero. Thus, Caha färaz 
‘horse’ (sg. and pl.). 


Complement of possession. The complement of possession is express- 
ed in South Ethiopic, except in Harari, by yd+ possessor preceding the 
possessed : " *yd-neus bet ‘the king’s house’, lit. ‘of-(the)-king (the)-house’. 
The NE languages do not use this means of expression for the complement 
of possession.!® 


Copula. The copula or the verb of identity ‘he is’ is expressed in 
nearly all the SE languages by n- with suffixes (Amh. n-dw ‘he is’, n-at 
‘she is’; M. -an ‘he is’; Arg. ne ‘he is’), whereas in NE the elements are 
different: Geez uses the personal pronoun of the 3rd person;!? in Tna. it 
is ’a- with the nominal suffix pronouns; Te. expresses it by t- with 
suffixes.?! 


Verb. Perfect. In the perfect of type A and type C (that is, types 
corresponding morphologically to the so-called 1st and 3rd forms of 
Arabic respectively), the 2nd radical is simple (not geminated) in North 
Ethiopic: *säbärä,? *bardkd. ln SE the 2nd radical is geminated 
(*säbbärä, *barräkä) except in the languages that are of the non-geminat- 
ing type, such as Harari and Eastern Gurage.? 


15 In Geez -at is also used for masculine nouns (kahan-at 'priests), but for 
adjectives the plural marker for the masculine is -an, fem. at (Dillmann, 
Grammar pp. 292-294). 

16 The prepalatal č comes from an ancient “ti. 


17 This combination has also other meanings; see Hailu Fulass, “The particle 
yä in Amharic”, RSE 20(1964), 103-119. 

18 For the complement of possession in the NE languages, see Gafat, p. 48. 

19 Dillman, Grammar, pp. 498-499. 

20 W, Leslau, Documents tigrigna p. 72. 

21 JAOS 65(1945).193. 

22 Note that in Geez type A has the patterns nägärä (that is, a pattern with the 
vowel d after the 2nd radical) and /dbsd (that is, a pattern without vowel after 
the 2nd radical). Tigrinya -has the pattern säbärä and säm'e (for verbs of 3rd 
radical laryngeal). Tigre has the only pattern fägra. 

23 Some WG dialects, such as Caha and Ennemor, have a non geminated 2nd 
radical. On traces of an original gemination in these forms, see H.J. Polotsky, 
BSL 39(1938).138ff.; W. Leslau. Word 4(1948).212-217. Besides, the original 


non-geminated form reappears in some Gurage dialects in the negative perfect; 
thus, M. an-säbärä 'he did not break’, 
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Suffix, 2nd fem. singular. This suflix is -ki in NE (*nägär-ki), 
whereas in SE it is -$ (*näggär-$) due to the prepalatalization process of 
South Ethiopic. 


Negative perfect. The element of the negative perfect is ’i- in Geez, 
and Tigre, ’ay- in Tigrinya, whereas in SE it is al- (an- in West Gurage). 
The suffixed elements are not discussed here. 


Imperfect. The imperfect of type A has the 2nd radical geminated 
(*yasdbbar) in North Ethiopic,? whereas in SE the 2nd radical is simple 
(*yasäbar). The same holds true of the imperfect of the a-stem: NE 
*yasübbor, SE *yasäbor. 


North Ethiopic expresses the present in the main clause by the 
“simple” imperfect, that is, the imperfect without an auxiliary (*yasäbbar). 
The SE languages (except the WG dialects of C.E.En.Ed.Gt. and Ms.) use 
the “compound” imperfect, that is, the imperfect with an auxiliary or 
with a suffixed element -u ` yosábr-al (Amh.). yasäbr-äl (Arg. Z.), yosábr-ál 
(Har.), yasäbr-an (S.W.), yasäbr-u (M.Go.So.). 


Type B. The type B, that is, the type that corresponds morphologi- 
cally to the so-called 2nd form of Arabic and to the piel of Hebrew, has 
in NE the pattern bäddälä, that is, a pattern with the vowel ä after the 
Ist radical and 2nd radical geminated. While this pattern is also found 
in Amharic? and Muher,-the other SE languages have either e or i after 
the Ist radical; thus, Arg. neggäda, Go. Ms. bettänä, Č. En. metägä(m), 
So. Sikkdtd, Z. mizänä. 


Quadriradicals. The quadriradicals have the pattern dängätä in North 
Ethiopic. While there is considerable variety in the syllabic structure of 
the SE quadriradicals (Amh. Gaf. dänäggätä, Har. dinäbäta, Gur. 
mosäk(k)ärä), none of the SE languages has the structure of the NE 
guadriradicals.?? 


Derived stems. rä-stem. For type A. Geez and Tigrinya have both 
the patterns tä-nägr-ä and tä-kädänä-.?8 In SE there is only one pattern: 
tä-säbär-ä or tä-säbbär-ä (with gemination of the 2nd radical) depending 
on the language. 


()a-stem. The syllabic structure of the ()a-stem for the expression 
of the transitive or causative is 'a-qtál-à in NE, and a-gät(t)äl-ä in South 
Ethiopic. It must be noted, however. that the NE pattern appears in the 
negative of certain SE languages: So. al-albäsä, Z. al-absälä, M.Go.Ms. 
ann-amlätä. 


24 In Tigre and Tigrinya the 2nd radical is geminated in forms ending in a 
consonant (*yasdbbar); in forms ending in a vowel the 2nd ralical is simple 
(*tosábr-i). 

25 "Tigre has the pattern bäddäla, with final -a. 

26 On the hypothesis of a pattern beddälä in Amharic, se Word 13(1957). 478-488. 

27 Note, however, that M. Ms. and Go. have the archaic pattern dängätä with 
the negative an-; thus, an-mäskärä (JAOS 71[1951].1226). 


28 With consonantal suffixes the pattern is tä-kädän-; thus, täkädän-kä. In Tigre 
the tä-stem is formed from the basis of type B: ta-kddddna. 
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as-stem. The prefix as- for the expression of the causative of tran- 
sitive verbs is used in Amharic and Argobba in the south. The NE 
languages have only traces of this prefix.?? 


Participle. Passive participle. In NE the passive participle can be 
formed from any transitive verb, the form being *sabur. In the SE group, 
Harari and (probably) also Soddo are the only languages that use this 
form. In the other SE languages this form is no longer productive; only 
traces of it remain. 


SvNTAX. Place of the qualifier. While the qualifier (such as 
adjective, relative qualifier, complement of appurtenance) is always 
placed before the qualified in South Ethiopic, it can be placed before 
and after the qualified in the various NE languages. 


Adjective: in Tigre lahe gätin ‘thin jaw’, lit. ‘jaw thin’, and na’us (1) 
hayayt (2) ‘small (1) animal (2), but in Amharic only tolloq (1) bet (2) 
‘big (1) house (2)’. 


Complement of appurtenance: in Tigre bd’ at nay hayät ‘the cave of 
the lion’, and nay yohannas walad däräsa ‘the disciples of Yohannes’, lit. 
‘of Yohannes the disciples’; but in Amharic only yäšum bäglo ‘the mule 
of the chief’, lit. ‘of the-chief the-mule’. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TIGRE, 
TIGRINYA, AND GEEZ 


The close relationship between Tigre, Tigrinya and Geez has not 
been yet sufficiently investigated. C. Conti Rossini,?? with relatively little 
evidence, states that Tigrinya is closer to Geez than is Tigte. He contra- 
dicts Werner Munzinger (ib.) who is of the opinion that Tigre, and not 
Tigrinya, is closer to Geez. 


Marcel Cohen?! is likewise of the opinion that “le tigré n’est pas de 
méme origine exactement que le guéze-tigrigna". 


It is on the basis of phonology alone that E. Ullendorff?? states “all 
talk of Tigre being the most direct descendant of Ge'ez must be aban- 
doned; not only because the picture of the family tree is unreal, but mainly 
because the linguistic and historical data decree otherwise". No feature 
in the phonology, however, can prove this point one way or another. 


In view of the fact that no thorough investigation has been made, the 
question of the relationship between Tigre, Tigrinya and Geez remains 
open. 


29 For Geez, see Dillmann, Grammar, p. 157. For Tigrinya, see W. Leslau, 
Ducuments tigrigna, pp. 106-107. 


30 In P. Mauro da Leonessa, Grammatica analitica della lingua tigray (1928), p. IX 
31 Etudes, p. 40. 
32 The Semitic languages of Ethiopia. A comparative phonology (1955), p. 227. 
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AMHARIC-ARGOBBA 


Argobba is a South Ethiopian language. Some features of the lan- 
guage are not found elsewhere, while others occur in one or another South 
Ethiopian language.33 It is with Amharic that it has the greatest number 
of essential features in common. What distinguishes it from Amharic is 
the presence of the laryngeals ', h and 1.34 The absence of the laryngeals 
in Amharic resulted in a considerable number of biradical verbs reduced 
from triradicals with an original 2nd or 3rd radical laryngeal; conversely, 
Argobba has fewer biradicals because of the presence of the laryngeals. 


MORPHOLOGY. Article. The definite article in Argobba is -u for the 
masculine (bed-u ‘the house’) -wa for the feminine (anos&a-wa ‘the 
woman’), as is the case in Amharic. 


Plural. The plural in Argobba is expressed by the marker -ač 
(bed-ac ‘houses’). For this marker, cf. Gafat and Soddo -a& (only with 
nouns of relationship), and Harari -ác. The form appears in Amharic as 
-06&5 and in S.W.Z. as -(2) d. 


Complements. The direct complement is expressed by zero or by 
-(a)n, as in Amharic -(2) and in Gafat -(d)n. 


The indirect complement is expressed by the prefixed element lä-; 
cf. also Amh. S.W.Z. and Geez. 


Pronoun. The personal pronouns in Argobba are quite different 
from those of any other SE language, but they can easily be explained on 
the basis of the Ethiopian proto-type.?® 


The relative pronoun ydmma-, əmmə- used with the imperfect is 
found only in Argobba and Amharic. 


Verb of existence. The affirmative verb of existence in the affirmative 
halla ‘he is, there is’ (from the root Alw) is found in G. hallo, Te. halla, 
Tna. * allo, and also in South Ethiopic: Amh. alld, S.W.Z. ald, Har. hal, 
and Soddo -allä in subordinated clauses. 


The verb of existence in the negative ellaw, yellaw?? * he is not, 
there is not’ occurs in Amh. ydlld-m, Har. elu-m, S.W. eld, Z. ilo, So. 
yellä. 


Verb. The Argobba marker of the 3rd masc. sg. is -a (säddäb-a), as 
in Te. and in Harari. 


The type B has the pattern beddäla, with the vowel e after the Ist 
radical, as in C. En. Go. Ms. S. and Wolane. The imperfect of this type 
(yabeddal) is the same as that of the languages in which the perfect of 
type B has the form beddälä. 


33 For an outline of Argobba, see Annales d'Ethiopie 3(1959).251-273. 

34 h nra only when geminated; thus ohhellüba ‘be milked’, from halläba ‘to 
milk.’ 

35 The morpheme -aéé is to be found in bet-ačč-ən ‘our house’, bet-acéé-ahu 
‘your house’, with a secondary -acc of the plural. 

36 For the forms of the pronouns, see Annales d’Ethiopie 3(1959).254-255. 

37 The final -w is probably weakened from -m. 
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The 2nd and 3rd pl. (säddäb-u, säddäb-km) make no distinction 
in gender, as is the case in Amh.?? S.W. and Zway. 


The negative perfect al-säddäb-u, with suffixed -u, also occurs in 
Zway, but is different from Amh. al-säddäbä-m, unless A can be con- 
sidered as reduced from -rn. 


The compound imperfect yasädb-äl, that is, the simple imperfect 
yasädb and the reduced verb of existence -äl, -al from *hlw (Amh, alld), 
is also found in Amh. yosädb-al, Har. yasädb-äl, and Z. yasädab-äl. 


The vowel of the jussive prefix of the 3rd sg. is a (yasdäb) as is the 
case in Amh. and North Ethiopic, while the other SE languages have the 
vowel à (yäsdäb).3? 


The gerundive has a special form only in Argobba, Amh., G., and 
Tigrinya. The bases of the gerundive are: Arg. ndgrad-*°, Amh. 
nägrä-, G. ndgird-, Tna. nägir-! all of them combined with nominal 
suffix pronouns. 


Argobba also uses a compound gerundive (sädbadul) as does Amh. 
in sädb”al. This form consists of the simple gerundive and the verb of 
existence *hallo which appears as -al, -ul. It serves for the the expression 
of the resultative. 


The active participle sädabi is productive in Argobba as it is in 
Amharic and North Ethiopic. The other SE languages have only traces 
of this form. 


The pattern of the infinitive mäsbär of Argobba formed with the 
prefix mä- and the base of the jussive is found in Amharic and in Harari. 


Concerning the biradicals in Argobba, it was said above that they 
‘are much less numerous than in Amharic or in any other SE language, 
since Argobba preserved the laryngeals * and h (h only when geminated). 


The verb ala ‘say’ (reduced from bAl) has the imperfect yal, jussive 
yabal, as is the case in Amh. S. and Wolane. 


In the quadriradicals the structure of Arg. dänäggäta is the same as 
that of Amh. and Gafat (with the exception of the final -a, for which see 
above). The imperfect yadänäggat!? and the jussive yaddngat have the 
same vocalic structure as in Amharic. 


The abbreviated guadriradicals bärätta (representing original quadri- 
radicals with a last radical laryngeal) and sälä&&ä (representing original 
quadriradicals with the last radical y) likewise have the same pattern as in 
Amharic and Gafat. 


38 The Amh. form siidddb-aéé-ahu (with -ačč) is secondary (see n. 35). 

39 On the vowel 3 of the jussive in the SE languages, see Orientalia 37(1968). 
90-93 

40 From nägrot-, with devoicing of t. For the final -t, cf. the gerundive of the 
Amharic biradicals: sämto, from sämma; gärto, from gärrä. 

41 M. Cohen, Etudes, p. 32, gives for G. and Tna. the base nägirä-. 


42 Correct Annales d’Ethiopie 3(1959).270, and Sketches, p. 97, yədänägət into 
yodünügpot. 
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The derived stem with as- (as-melläsa) for the expression of the 
causative of transitive verbs is found only in Amharic.® As is the case in 
Amharic, this stem is formed from the base of type B, regardless of the 
original type of the verb. 


In the /d-stem for the expression of the passive or reflexive, the K(ä) 
is assimilated in Argobba to any Ist radical and the actual form is 
tannekkdsa. Tigre has the forms takdffdla and *käffäla. It should be 
noted that Arg. and Te. arc the only languages in which the #ä-stem is 
formed from the base of type B, regardless of the original type of the verb. 


VOCABULARY. It is. of course, well known that it is hazardous to 
establish dialectal divisions on the basis of vocabularly. However, 
vocabulary added to morphology helps in establishing dialectal classifica- 
tion. In this connection it is interesting to note that of about 1070 roots 
that I have recorded for Argobba, 925 roots are the same as in Amharic, 
that is, 84 per cent. 


CONCLUSION. On the basis of the foregoing considerations it would 
appear that while Argobba has certain features found in one or another 
SE language, it is most closely related to Amharic. It seems even safe to 
say that Argobba presents an older stage of Amharic. 


GURAGE CLUSTER 


It was mentioned above that Gurage includes: Caha, Ezha, Ennemor, 
Endegefi, Gyeta, Muhcr, Masqan, Gogot, Soddo, Selti, Wolane and Zway. 
These dialects belong to three groups: West Gurage including Caha, Ezha, 
Ennemor, Endegefi, Gyeta, with a subdivision of Muher, Masqan and 
Gogot; East Gurage including Selti, Wolane and Zway; North Gurage 
with Soddo as its only representative. When we consider the connection 
of these Gurage groups with the other Ethiopian languages (see below). 
the question arises whether there was a Proto-Gurage group within which 
a division into the above-mentioned three groups occurred at a certain 
time of its linguistic history. A solution to this question can be found if 
we can determine whether there are features specific to Gurage that would 
warrant isolating Gurage as an independent group and thus speaking about 
a Proto-Gurage. I consider as specifically Gurage a feature that occurs 
either in the three groups or in any two of the three groups. Only a selec- 
tion of these features will be given here.*5 


PHONOLOGY. A morpho-phonemic feature is the initial vowel 
d in Caha and Soddo as against the vowel a of the other SE languages in 
the imperfect Ist sg. and in the imperative of the verbs with initial a 
(class alläfä). The forms are: imperfect Ist sg. com. Č. So. *äbädar 
against Amh. asdbar; imperative of verbs with initial a-: C. So. ädär, 
against Amh. addr. 


43 For G. and Tna., see no. 29. 

44 For an analysis of the Argobba vocabulary, see Journal of African Languages 
5(1966),102-112. 

45 For more details. sce “Is there a Proto-Gurage?”, in Proceedings of the 
International Conference on Semitic Studies, Jerusalem, 1965. 
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MORPHOLOGY. Article. The marker of the definite article is a 
suffixed -/ in Soddo and Selti: *gar-i ‘the house’. 


Direct and indirect objects. The direct and indirect objects are 
expressed in Caha and Soddo by prefixed yä-. Example for the Caha 
direct object: gayd yäfäräzäna näkäsäbim ‘the dog bit my horse 
(yä-färäzäna); indirect object: betäta yädäng'a-m-äta abänom ‘he gave 
his house to his sons (yä-däng'a-m-äta). 


Pronoun. The personal pronoun of the 3rd masc. (‘he’) has an 
element A in Selti, k in Soddo, x in Caha: S. uhä, So. k"a, Č. xu-ta. The 
feminine ‘she’ has a palatalized consonant: S. isä, So. K'a, C. x'ita. 


Copula. The Ist sg. of the copula (‘I am") has in Caha, Soddo and 
Selti the suffix -k (-x, -h), which is identical with the subject suffix of 
the noun, as against Amharic that uses a suffix identical with the object 
suffix of the verb: Č. nox", S. ank", So. nä”x, nä”h, but Amh. näññ. 


The negative copula is expressed in C. and S. by the negative verb 
‘to be’: €. arixärä ‘he is not’, S. alhonä. 


Verb. Perfect. Type A of the perfect has no gemination in the 
negative perfect of Soddo and Muher. Affirmative *säbbärä(m) ‘he broke’, 
negative So. al-säbärä ‘he did not break’, M. an-säbärä. 


The suffix of the 2nd masc. sg. preserves the final vowel ä in Soddo, 
Caha and Selti: *séf(f\dr-kd(m) ‘you measured’. 


Imperfect. If in the 2nd sg. fem. the last radical is not subject to 
palatalization but the penult radical is subject to palatalization, the penult 
is palatalized: C. toräx'ob (from *rxb), So. tabegr-in (from *bdr). 


Negative imperfect. Soddo and Selti use different elements of nega- 
tion in the main clause and in the subordinate clause.4* In Soddo the 
negative element of the main clause is fo- (tigürs?? ‘he will not begin’). a(n) 
for the subordinate clause (aygdrs ‘[so that] he will not begin’). Selti uses 
əl- for the main negative (aläsäbar ‘he will not break’), a(D- for the 
subordinate negative (aysäbor ‘[so that] he will not break’). 


Jussive. The vowel of the prefix y is ä in Caha, Soddo and Selti, 
as against the vowel a of Amharic: C. yd-nxdb ‘let him find’, So. yd-sfor 
or ye-sfar ‘let him measure’, S. yd-sbar ‘let him break’, but Amh. yo-sbär. 


Verbal noun. Caha, Soddo and Zway form the verbal noun with the 
prefix wd-: *wä-sfar ‘the fact of measuring’. 


Quadriradicals. The syllabic structure of the quadriradicals in Caha, 
Soddo and Selti is *mosäk(k)ärä, as against mäsäkkärä of Amharic. The 
imperfect is *yamsdk(k)ar as against yamdsdkkar of Amharic. 


Derived stems. The rä-stem. With the prefixed negative element the 
morpheme of this stem is f(2)- in Caha, Soddo and Selti as against Amharic 


46 Gafat also uses different elements for the main and subordinate clauses; see 
.. Gafat, pp. 105-106. 

47 tigirs for *t2-yoqürs. 

48 Gafat also uses wë for the verbal noun; see Gafat, p. 109. 
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where the morpheme remains /d-; thus Gur. *an/l/-t9käfälä against 
Amh. al-täkäffälä. 


While in Amharic the ¢ of the /d-stem is assimilated to any Ist 
radical in the imperfect (yakkäffät, for yatkdffat from tä-käffätä “be 
opened’), the 7 is assimilated in Caha, Soddo and Selti only to a sibilant; 
otherwise the 7 is kept, except in Soddo where the assimiliation of (er 
to any Ist radical is optional: *yot-käf(f)ät ‘it is opened’.* 


The a-stem. The archaic form *a-ngärä appears in the negative 
perfect of Soddo, Muher and Zway: So. al-amlätä, M. ann-amlätä, Z. 
al-absälä, as against al-anäggärä of Amharic. 


Conjunctions. Only a few conjunctions will be given. 


The conjunction ‘while’ is expressed by tə- with the imperfect in 
Caha, Soddo and Selti: *ridärs5® ‘while he sings’. 


The declarative ‘that’ is expressed by yä+verb+kom in Soddo, by 
Yä+verb+ko in Selti. 


The meaning ‘as soon as’ is expressed by fä+ perfect + xäma in Caha, 
by fd--perfect--ko in Selti Examples: Č bet tä-gäpa xäma wäbra 
gänäsäm ‘as soon as he came home he started to eat’; S. garkä 
lä-tate”on-ko baraq wädä'äbi ‘as soon as his house was built the lightn- 
ing fell upon it’. 


VOCABULARY. Only a few roots will be given of the many occurring 
in Gurage, but not in Amharic: 


accustomed, be C. nowäsäm, So. äroššäm, S. rose 
dose C. aläm, So. aččäm, S. onte 

distribute C. $adäm, So. sadäm, S. sadä 

heel C. xuma, So. kumma, S. hummä 

hundred C. bägar, So. bägal, S. büqqol 

marrow Č. amb"ä, So. S. ambo 


CONCLUSION. The features in the morphology found either exclusi- 
vely in Gurage or in Gurage and also, sporadically, in one or another 
SE language (but not in Amharic), and the great number of roots common 
to Gurage and not occurring elsewhere justify the conclusion that there 
is a Proto-Gurage. 


PROTO-ETHIOPIC FEATURES IN GURAGE 


Gurage has certain archaic features that are not found in some of 
the other SE languages, particularly not in Amharic. However. some of 
the features are found in Gafat and Harari.>! 


49 In the SE languages other than Gurage the : is preserved in Gafat and Harari. 
50 tidärs for to-yodärs. 
51 For more details, see Features, pp. 212-230. 
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PHONOLOGY. Laryngeals. While Amharic has no ancient laryn- 
geals,? the Gurage dialects of Ennemor, Endegeñ and Gyeta have the 
glottal stop °. Besides, Ennemor and Zway have traces of the other laryn- 
geals; thus, for instance, En gäpa ‘enter’ (root 9b, but fätä ‘unite' 
(root fth).53 


Note, however, that Argobba and Harari likewise preserved some 
laryngeals (see above). 


MonPHOLOGY. The personal pronoun of the 3rd sg. masc. of G. 
waat ‘he’, Te. hatu, comes the closest to WG and Zway: Č. xut(a) ‘he’, 
Ed. huda, Z. ut. Note, however, that Gafat likewise has wat, 


The personal pronoun of the 2nd plural (‘you’) of S. W. atum, Z. 
atum(u) comes close to G. ’antamu (masc.) as against the secondary for- 
mation of the other SE languages (Amh. ann(d)-antd, C axu). 


Gender. The distinction of gender in the 2nd and 3rd plural in the 
subject pronoun, in the suffix pronouns, and in the endings of the verb 
known from North Ethiopic (Te. pl. masc. ’antum ‘you’: fem. 'antan; m. 
hatom ‘they’: fem. hatän) is preserved in WG and in Soddo. Thus, ¢. 
axu ‘you’ (pl. masc.): fem. axma; xano ‘they’ (masc.): xana (fem.). 


Demonstrative pronoun. The demonstrative element z of Geez and 
Tigrinya (G. za ‘this’, Tna. ’ozu) is preserved in Amharic only after a 
particle (annd-zzih ‘these’), but in WG and in So. it appears also in free 
position (C. za ‘this’, So. zi). 


Morpheme -ä. The morpheme -d in the expression of the direct 
complement or in combination with the verb ‘to be, to become’, known 
from Geez (sobä näs’a kahan may-ä ‘after the priest has taken water’, 
konki ba’asit-d ‘you became a woman’) is also used in Selti-Zway. 


Infinitive. The Geez infinitive with -o is still used in Č. En. S. W, 
as in ancient Harari: G. fässam-ot, C. mdtr-et ‘to choose’, S. sabär-ot ‘to 
break’. 


Verb pattern. Types A and C°* have no gemination of the 2nd 
radical in the perfect of North Ethiopic; thus, type A of Geez has the 
pattern nägärä and läbsä, type C baräkä. In South Ethiopic the 2nd radical 
is geminated in these types (*säbbärä, *barräkä), but the archaic pattern 
with the non-gemination of the 2nd radical reappears in the negative of 
E. M. Go. Ms. and Soddo: M. an-säbärä ‘he did not break’ (as against 
säbbärä), So. al-säfärä ‘he did not camp’ (as against säffäräm). 


Likewise the archaic pattern of the causative ’a-qtdld reappears in 
Gurage in the negative causative: M. ann-a-mlätä ‘he did not escape’ (as 
against the affirmative a-mällätä), So. al-a-lbäsä ‘he did not dress’ (as 
against a-läbbäsä), Z. al-a-bsälä ‘he did not cook’ (as against a-bäsälä). 


52 For Amh, Ah, see n. 8. 

53 Zway, see JAOS 71(1951).214-215; for Ennemor, see Orientalia 28(1959), 
257-270. 

54 Type A corresponds morphologically to the so-called Ist form of Arabic or 


gal of Hebrew. Type C corresponds morphologically to the so-called 3rd form 
of Arabic. 
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The quadriradical pattern gärtälä of North Ethiopic appears in the 
negative of M. Ms. Go. *an-mdskard ‘he did not testify’ (as against the 
affirmative masdkkdrd). 


Imperfect. The NE languages use the “simple” imperfect for the 
expression of the present: *yasäbbor ‘he breaks’. While various SE lan- 
guages use the “compound” imperfect for the present (*yasäbr-al), the 
West Gurage dialects of C. E. En. Gt. En. and M. use the simple imperfect 
*yosdbar. Note, however, that Galat has also the simple imperfect. 


Special imperfect. The imperfect of the verbs ‘know’ and ‘say’ has 
in Gurage a pattern that is different from that of the other verbs of the 
same class. Thus. C. xurdm ‘know’: imperfect yaxar (as against maräm: 
yamdr), or So. šal 'know':?* imperfect yislu (as against lukd: yaläku), 
Ms. bard ‘say’, imperfect yabar (as against yamdr). This special Gurage 
form reflects the imperfect of Geez yakal (from kahald ‘be able’) and 
yabal (from bahald ‘say’). 


Jussive. Geez has two patterns for the jussive: yarıgar (from nägärä), 
and yalbds (from läbsä). Although they disappeared clsewhere, these pat- 
terns are preserved in C. E. En. M. and Masqan. Thus, C. yä-sfor, with a 
variant yd-darg; and yämsär.5? The dialect of Ezha even has five forms 
going back to the two patterns: yäktal, with variants ydkatl and ydkattal; 
yäktäl, with a variant ydkattal.58 


VOCABULARY. Of the numerous Proto-Ethiopic roots preserved in 
Gurage I mention only;59 


advance, E. M. Go. So. bäddärä, G. bädärä 

ask, Č. tä-saräm, Ms. S. W. Z. tä-salä, G. td-sa’ ald 
beautiful, be, C. E. sard(m), G. Sähalä ‘be gracious’ 
bless, C. E. En. Gt. Ed. darä(m), G. däxarä 

close, Gur. *a(ca(m), G. ‘asäwä 

dew, C. E. En. Go. awd, G. habo 

find, C. En. näkäbä(m), S. W. rähäbä, G. räkäbä 
kill, C. Gt. gätärä(m), G. Tna. gätälä 

reconcile, S. W. ere, G. ‘urdyd 

shout, C. näg”äm, S. noqe, G. nägäwä 

smell bad, Č. Gt. čəyä(m), G. se'a 

water, S. máy, G. may 


CONCLUSION. While some of the Proto-Ethiopic features are to 
be found in one or another of the Gurage group, it is mostly in Western 
Gurage that the Proto-Ethiopic features appear. My tentative conclusion is 


55 The non-gemination of the 2nd radical of all the SE languages represents the 
archaic stage in relation to the gemination of North Ethiopic. 


56 C. xarä-m ‘know’, and So. šalä are derived from the Geez root khl ‘be able’. 
57 See Language 40(1964).53-37. 

58 See JSS 12(1967).66-82. 

59 For more details about the vocabulary, sec Features, pp. 227-230, 
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that out of the various Gurage groups, Western Gurage comes the closest 
to Proto-Ethiopic as represented in Geez and in the other North Ethiopian 
languages.90 


BAST GURAGE-HARARI 


Each of these languages has features of its own as well as features 
common with one or another Ethiopian language,®! but it is particularly 
to Selti, Wolane and Zway of the Eastern Gurage group that Harari comes 
the closest,6? 


PuoNoLoav. Non-gemination. East Gurage and Harari are of 
the non-geminating type. This is particularly evident in the verb in which 
the 2nd radical is always simple (not geminated) be it in the type A or in 
the type B. Thus, type A in S. säbärä ‘break’, Har. säbära;® type B in S. 
begärä ‘brew beer.) Har. sedäga 'split'.65 


Vowels. In Harari and East Gurage the vowel quantity is phonemic. 
Thus, S. arat ‘four’ arät ‘passer-by’; gird ‘fire’, gird ‘crippled’; Har. aw . 
‘or’, dw ‘father’; fiz baya ‘be straight’, fiz ‘stone of finger ring’. 


Note that short and long vowels also occur in Ennemor, Gyeta and 
Endegen. 


In Harari and East Gurage the vowel 2 often has the allophone i; thus, 
fin., the SE quadriradical *galdbdtd has in Har. the form giläbäta, and in 
S. W. it is goläbätä and giläbätä. 


MonPHoLoGY, Plural. The plural morpheme in Harari is dé for 
the masculine and feminine. The morpheme -ač is found in Arg. Gaf. and 
Soddo. The element č also occurs in Amh. -očč, S. W. Z. -Čä, -ottä. 


Indirect complement. The indirect complement is expressed in Har. 
by the suffixed -/e. The prefixed element /d- is used in East Gurage, Amh. 
Arg. and Geez. 


Gender distinction. Harari and Eastern Gurage make no gender 
distinction in the 2nd and 3rd plural; thus, in Har. axaxác *you' (pl. com.), 
azziyác ‘they’ (com.); Wolane atum ‘you’ (pl. com.), ahun ‘they’ (com). 
So in the verb: Har. säbärxu ‘you (pl. com.) broke’, säbäru ‘they (com.) 
broke’; Wolane lägämkum ‘you (pl. com.) picked’, lägämu ‘they (com) 


60 Another opinion is expressed by Marcel Cohen, Etudes p. 44. 

61 1 will not disccss here the features that are found only in either East Gurage 
or in Harari, nor will the features that occur in the majority of SE languages 
be mentioned. 

62 See also M. Cohen, Etudes, pp. 42,43. 

63 Note the final -a Harari. 

64 Selti-Wolane have also a limited number of verbs of type B with gemination 
of the 2nd radical (see JAOS 71[1951].225). 


65 For the non-geminated 2nd radical in some WG dialects going back to a 
geminated radical, see n. 23. 
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picked’. The lack of distinction in gender in these forms also occurs in 
Amh. Arg. and Gafat. 


Verb of existence. The verb of existence is expressed in East Gurage 
by ald ‘he is, there is',$6 in Har. by hal (in a subordinate clause by -al). 
This verb is also found in G. Te, Tna. Amh. Arg. and Soddo. 


The negative of the verb of existence ‘he is not, it is not, there is not’ 
is elum in Harari, elä in S. W., ilo in Zway. The same root also occurs in 
Amh. Yälläm, Arg. yellaw, ellaw, and So. yelld. 


Verb. The non-gemination of the 2nd radical in type A (*säbärä) in 
Harari and Eastern Gurage has been mentioned above. 


Type B. This type has the vowel e after the Ist radical (bedälä, 
bedäla) in Har. and S. W., but also in Č. En. M. Go. and Argobba. While 
the 2nd radical is not geminated in EG and in Harari. this radical is 
geminated in the other languages.97 


Perfect, The sg. 3rd fem. is säbär-t in EG and säbär-ti in Harari,® 
without a vowel between the 3rd radical and the suffix, as against the 
other languages in which the suffix is -df. 


The 3rd pl. has the suffix -u (säbär-u) in Harari and East Gurage, 
and also in G. Te. Tna. and Argobba. The suffix -u also occurs in the 
imperfect, 3rd plural, in these languages. 


Imperfect. The imperfect of type B is *yasimg, with the vowel i (1) 
after the Ist radical, in Har.,$? East Gurage and Soddo.’® 


The verbs with à after the Ist radical (börädä) have in Harari the 
imperfect yibürdi (with i), as is the case in Zway yaburad (with u). 


Harari uses the compound imperfect (yisäbräl) for the expression of 
the present and future in the main affirmative clause, as is the case in 
Amh. and Argobba.?! East Gurage likewise uses the compound imperfect 
for the same meaning, but the form is yasäbran. 


Harari and East Gurage alone use the compound imperfect for the 
relative clause, while all the other Ethiopian languages use the simple 
imperfect with the relative clement. Harari expresses it by yisäbri-z-al 
(that is, the simple imperfect + relative pronoun z--auxiliary -al). S.W. 
use the compound imperfect for this purpose; Zway uses the form 
vakdflal as against yakäfläl of the main clause. 


Jussive. In the jussive the vowel of the prefix is d for all the persons 
(yasbär, täsbär) in Harari and East Gurage, whereas WG has d only after 
the prefix y (yäsbär) and a after the other prefixes (tosbär).?? 


66 The verb ald goes back to G. hallo, halläwä. 

67 See n. 23. 

68 Note the euphonic -i in Harari that is not found in the SE languages, 

69 Har. yisimqi has a euphonic -i. 

70 The 2nd radical is geminated in Soddo. 

11 Other Ethiopian languages use the simple imperfect for the present and future. 
1) See n. 39. 
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The jussive of type B in Harari is yä-Sömgi, with & after the Ist 
radical. Zway likewise has the base -mezan. 


Biradicals. There are a few biradicals in Harari and East Gurage 
with the vowel à after the Ist radical as against the vowel o of most of the 
other Ethiopian languages: Har vänä ‘he was’, Z. hänä, but Amh. koni; 
Har. nára ‘he became’, S. närä, Z. náro, but nord in the other languages. 


Note also Har. áša ‘make’, S. gäe: Har. dfia ‘make’, S. añe, W. anne, 


Quadriradicals. For the pattern of the Har, quadriradicals giläbäta 
(with the vowel i after the Ist radical), S. W. has giläbätä beside goläbätä 
(see above). 


The Har. jussive of the quadriradicals is yä-gläbti, with the base 
-vläbt, as in Zway yü-grägob(u), and in So. ye-msäkor. 


VOCABULARY. About 210 Harari roots are of the South Ethio- 
pic stock. Out of this number about 70 roots are of common SE stock, 
while 140 roots belong to one or another language of the South Ethio- 
pian group. Within the individual SE languages, Harari has the greatest 
number of roots (40) that are otherwise found only in East Gurage.? 


CONCLUSION. The vocabulary indicates a close relationship 
between Harari and the Eastern Gurage group. This conclusion also im- 
poses itself on the basis of the phonology and morphology. Indeed, while 
Harari has several features in common with one or another SE language, 
it comes especially close to Selti, Wolane and Zway of the Eastern Gurage 
group. 


GAFAT-SODDO 


Both these languages belong to the South Ethiopic group and have 
features in common with one or another SE language, Needless to say, 
each of these languages has also features peculiarly its own. A detailed 
analysis of the Gafat phonology and morphology is given in the Etude 
descriptive et comparative du gafat (1956), pp. 261-277.74 In the present 
article 1 will take up only the conclusion that 1 reached in the above- 
mentioned study. In this conclusion 1 stated that Gafat is, of all the SE 
languages, the most closely related to Soddo which is “une projection 
méridionale du gafat" (p. 277). 


MonPHOLOGY. Plural. The plural morpheme in Gafat is -ač 
as in Soddo, and also in Argobba and Harari. 


Indirect complement. The morpheme of the indirect complement 
in Gafat is yd-, as is also the case in Soddo and in Western Gurage. 


73 For a detailed analysis of the Harari vocabulary, see Annales d’Ethiopie 
3(1959).275-298. 

74 For an outline of the Soddo morphology, see Ethiopians speak. Studies in 
cultural background. 111. Soddo (1968). pp. 6-34. 
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Copula. The negative copula in Gafat is tädäbollam ‘he is not’ like 
in Soddo and Caha. 


Verb of existence. The verb of existence of Gafat yanit ‘there is’ is 
the same as in Soddo, and also in M. Ms, and Gafat. 


Perfect. The vowel of the Ist radical in the perfect of type B is i 
(*kimmärä) in Gafat and Soddo. and also in Zway. Note that the 2nd 
radical is geminated in Soddo and Gafat, as also in Amlı. Arg. and some 
WG dialects. As was mentioned above on several occasions, East Gurage 
is a group of the non-geminating type, whercas while some WG dialects 
have no gemination at present, there are historic indications that the 2nd 
radical was geminated.’> 


Imperfect. The imperfect of type B in Gafat is yakinunar, with the 
vowel i after the Ist radical, as in So. Z. and Harari. Note, however, that 
in Harari and in the majority of the Zway verbs the 2nd radical is simple. 


For the negative imperfect, Gafat and Soddo (and also Eastern 
Gurage) have different elements of negation for the main clause and the 
subordinate clause. These elements are: in the main clause fo(/) in Gafat, 
Soddo and Zway (Gaf. sg. Ist com, tal-fdrkam, sg. 3rd masc. 1i-Järkam), "6 
but 2(/) for Selti-Wolane (sg. Ist com. ollalägm, sg. 3rd masc. alalägm); 
in the subordinate clause, al- for all these languages (Wolane, sg. Ist com. 
al-lägom, sg. 3rd masc. a-yláqom). 


VOCABULARY. In the vocabulary there are relatively few roots 
that are found only in Gafat and in Soddo. These common roots are: 


make, Gal. ginnä, So. ginnam 

work, Gaf. waldgéd, So. wazäyyäm; work (noun), So. wäzäla 
pregnant, be, Gaf. läggäbä, So. liggäbä 

sun, Gaf. Cdbdrd, So. Cäbär 


CONCLUSION. On the basis of these features it is safe to state 
that Gafat and Soddo belong to the same group. 


75 Seen, 23. 

76 From ta-yafdrkam. 

77 Harari also makes a distinction in the negative present-future. In the main 
clause it uses the negative clement a with the imperfect (aysibdri), but in the 


subordinate clause it uses the negative element with the jussive (aysibär). For 
more details, see W. Leslau, The verb in Harari (1958), pp. 22-24. 
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SUMMARY 


The proposed classification of the Semitic languages of Ethiopia is 
as follows: 


I. North Ethiopic: Geez, Tigre, Tigrinya 
The precise relationship between Tigre, Tigrinya and Geez still re- 
mains to be established. 


2. South Ethiopic: 
Amhatic-Argobba 
East Gurage-Harari 
Soddo-Gafat 
West Gurage seems to have more features in common with Proto- 
Ethiopic than do the East Gurage (Selti, Wolane, Zway) and the 
North Gurage (Soddo) groups. 


I repeat, however, what I said at the beginning of this article, namely, 
that I am making still another attempt at the classification of the various 
Ethiopian languages. A more thorough knowledge of insufficiently 
explored dialects may change some of the conclusions suggested in the 
present study. 


SKETCHES IN ETHIOPIC CLASSIFICATION 


The classification of the Ethiopic languages is one of the problems that 
still awaits solution. () The main difficulty of the analysis can be attributed 
to our inadequate knowledge of the various languages and dialects. Some 
languages, however, are sufficiently well known to warrant an attempt 
of classification. The present study deals with the following problems: 


1) North Ethiopic and South Ethiopic; 
2) The position of Argobba; 

3) The position of Zway; 

4) The position of Harari. 


I. - NORTH ETHIOPIC AND SOUTH ETHIOPIC 


From the descriptive point of view the Ethiopic languages can be divided. 
into North Ethiopic and South Ethiopic. 9 North Ethiopic includes Geez, 
Tigre, and Tigrinya; South Ethiopic includes Amharic, Argobba, Harari, 
Gafat, and Gurage. The language of Geez is no longer spoken; it remained 
the language of the liturgy. Tigre is spoken in the northern part of Eritrea, 
in the region of Keren (up to the border of the Sudan), in Massawa, and 
on the islands of Dahlak. Tigrinya is spoken in the northern part of Ethiopia 
and in Eritrea. Amharic is used in the central part of Ethiopia and is 
the national language of the country. Argobba is spoken in the region 
of Ankober, north of Addis Ababa, and was spoken in the region south of 
Harar. Harari is spoken in the city of Harar. Gafat was spoken in the 
southern part of Godjam, in the region of the Blue Nile; at present it is spok- 
en only by a few individuals. Gurage is a language cluster spoken in the 
province of Gurage, situated south-west of Addis Ababa. It is divided 
into three main groups: a) West Gurage including Chaha, EZa, Ennemor, 


(1) The languages are abbreviated as follows: A. = Aymellel, Amh. = Amharic, Arg. 
= Argobba, C. —Chaha, En. = Ennemor, G. = Geez, Gaf. = Gafat, Go. = Gogot, Har. = 
Harari, M. = Muher, Ms. = Masqan, NE. = North Ethiopic, S. = Sclti, SE, = South Ethi- 
opic, Te. = Tigre, Tna. = Tigrinya, W. = Wolane, Z. = Zway. 

(2) M. COHEN, Etudes a’ éthiopien méridional, pp. 14-15, deals with certain features 
mentioned here, but some of his statements require modification in view of our supple- 
mentary information on the subject. 
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Gyeto, Endegen; with a possible sub-group of Muher, Masqan, and Go- 
got; 6) East Gurage including Selti, Ulbarag, Wolane, and Zway; c) Northern 
Gurage with Aymellel as its only representative. 

The present study enumerates briefly some features of North and South 
Ethiopic that justify the above mentioned classification. It is, of course, 
evident that each language of either the North Ethiopic or the South Ethiopic 
group has features of its own; or that certain features are found in two or 
more languages of either NE or SE with the exclusion of the other languages 
of the same group; or that a feature found, say, in one or two North Ethiopic 
languages is lacking in the other language(s) but occurs in one or another 
South Ethiopic language. It is this variety of features that causes the dif- 
ferentiation into dialects and explains the existence of the various Ethiopic 
languages and dialects. The common features, however, mentioned below 
seem to be of sufficient strength to justify the classification into North Ethio- 
pic and South Ethiopic. The features will deal with the phonology, mor- 
phology, and syntax. 


Phonology 


Laryngeals. The laryngeals’ ‘ 4 and 4 are preserved in North Ethiopic, ® 
In South Ethiopic the laryngeals are only partially preserved. Thus Amharic 
has only 4; Argobba has ' 4 and %; Harari has ’ and 4; Gurage has no laryn- 
geals except for certain dialects (as for instance Ennemor) that have’; Gafat 
has A. 

Prepalatals. While Geez has no prepalatals, (9 Tigre and Tigrinya have 
££ ¢ég and % as a series of phonemes also encountered in South Ethiopic. 
It is quite possible, however, that the Te. and Tna. prepalatals are borrow- 
ed from South Ethiopic. 

Palatalization for phonetic reasons occurs only in SE. Indeed, the 
dentals (2722), the sibilants (sz), and the liquids (Z7) followed by -z, 
-e, or ~ya in verbal forms are palatalized into £ ££ £z y and a Examples: 
SE *taldbst becomes Laläbs, *kafäti becomes kafät, and so on. (9 

Sibilant s. Te glottalized sibilant s is preserved in all the NE languages 
and in North Amharic and Gafat of the Southern group. In central and 
south Amharic and in the other SE languages an original s became /. 

Innovations in SE. The SE group innovated certain features in the 
Phonology that are not found in North Ethiopic. Some of these features 


(3) For Te. Tna. k representing coalescence of k and A, see below. 

(4) It is difficult to know the exact pronunciation of the Geez W, 

(5) On a different opinion, see E. ULLENDORFF, The Semitic languages of Ethiopia: 
A comparative phonology, pp. 130-131. For details on my personal opinion, see « Annales 
d'Ethiopie », 2 (1957). 157. 

(6) In Tigre morphophonemic palatalization occurs only in the noun; see « JAOS », 
65 (1945). 166. 
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are: the disappearance of and alternance of the liquids # and r in some West 
Gurage dialects; the rounded labials 5% m” f" in Gafat and in West Gurage; 
the palatalized velars # e g and x’ in some West Gurage dialects. @ 


Morphology 


Feminine. The NE languages use the morpheme — for the expression 
of the feminine. This feature is preserved only in Harari of the SE 
group. ® In the other SE languages only limited traces of this usage remain. 

Plural. The NE languages have an external and an internal plural. 
In the external plural there is a partial distinction made between the ma- 
sculine -an (G. Tna.), ~am (Te.), and the feminine -at. South Ethiopic 
does not have the internal plural. As for the external plural there is no 
distinction between the masculine and the feminine. It should be noted 
that Western Gurage has no special morpheme for the plural. As for Ay- 
mellel and some Eastern Gurage dialects they also use the repetition of the 
last radical for the expression of the plural (A. dutalla '' dog”: pl. butallala). 

Perfect. In the perfectof type A and C the 2nd radical is simple (non- 
geminated) in North Ethiopic (*sädärä, *baräkä).® In SE the znd radical 
is geminated (*säödärä, *barräkä) except in the languages that are of the 
nongeminating type such as Harari and East Gurage (Selti, Wolane, Zway). (9 

Imperfect. The imperfect of type A has the 2nd radical geminated 
(yasäbbar) in North Ethiopic whereas in SE the 2nd radical is simple (ya- 
säbar). The same holds true of the imperfect of the a-stem: NE *yasdbdar, 
SE *yasäbar. 

Type B. The type B of all the NE languages is däddälä, that is, the 
vowel of the 1st radical is & and the 2nd radical is geminated. While this 
type is also found in Amh. and in Muher, the other SE languages have either 
e or £ after the rst radical (thus, Arg. neggäda, Go. neggädä, A. Gaf. biddälä).) 

Quadriradicals. The quadriradicals have the form dängät in North 
Ethiopic. While there is considerable variety in the syllabic structure of 
the SE quadriradicals (Har. dinäbäta, Amh. dändggätä, Arg. dänäggäta, East 
Gurage masäkärä), none of the SE languages has the structure of the NE 
quadriradicals. 

Causative. The syllabic structure of the a-stem for the expression of 
the causative is 'agtälä in NE, and agät(t!)älä in SE. However, the NE form 


(7) In Western Gurage there is a labial ^ that most probably differs etymologically 
from Geez 5, but this feature would require supplementary investigation. 

(8) « JAOS », 7r (1951). 219. 

(9) Note that in Geez the type A has the forms zägärä (that is, a form with the 
vowel d after the Ist radical) and Zäds@ (that is, a form without vowel after the Ist radical). 

(10) Certain West Gurage dialects, such as Chaha, Ennemor, have a nongeminated 
2nd radical. On traces of an original gemination in these forms, see H. J. POLOTSKY, 
«BSL», 39 (1938). 138 ft; W. LESLAU, «Word», 4 (1948). 42-47. 

(11) On the hypothesis of an original form *negerädä in Amharic, see « Word », 13 
(1957). 479—488. 
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appears in the negative of certain SE languages (A. al-albäsä-m, Z. al- 
absälä). 

Factitive. The prefix as— for the expression of the factitive and causative 
in used in Amharic and in Argobba in the south. The NE languages have 
traces of this prefix. 

Participle. In NE the formation of the active participle is productive. 
Its form is *säbari in G. and Tna, and saéer, sabray in Tigre. C9 The passive 
participle can be formed from any transitive verb and its form is *sadur. In 
the SE group Harari is the only language that uses these forms whereas in 
the other SE languages only traces of them remained. 

Syntax. Place of gualifier. While the gualifier (adjective, relative clause, 
complement of appurtenance) is always placed before the qualified in SE, 
it can be placed before or after the qualified in the various NE languages. 


VARIATION WITHIN NORTH ETHIOPIC AND SOUTH ETHIOPIC 


While NE and SE form from descriptive point of view two units wi- 
thin Ethiopic there are, of course, features within each unit that are not 
shared by all the members of the unit. Some of the features occurring only 
in one or another language are due to innovation, others to preservation of 
an archaic feature. Only a selection of these features will be given here. 

Thus among the North Ethiopic phonemes, d and & are found in Geez, 
but not in Te. or Tigrinya. These sounds became s and Z respectively. 

The direct complement is expressed by the ending —Z in Geez, but not 
so in Te. or Tigrinya. Note that the element -@ for this usage is found 
in East Gurage. (3) 

The relative pronoun is zd- in G. and Tna., but in Te. it is Zi-. Note 
that zi— occurs in Harari. 

While Geez has two types for the triradical verbs, namely nägärä and 
läbsä, with the corresponding jussive forms yangar, yalbäs, Tigre and Ti- 
grinya have only one form: Te. fägra, Tna. läbäsä. Note that the various 
forms of the jussive are preserved in some West Gurage dialects. (4 

A special gerundive form is used only in Geez and in Tigrinya. Note 
that Amh. and Arg. of South Ethiopic have also a special gerundive form. 

The passive-reflexive morpheme #&- is formed in Geez and in Tigrinya 
from the basis of the fundamental stem, whereas in Te. it is formed from 
the basis of the type B regardless of the original type of the verb. 

The prefix 'astä is used only in Geez with archaic traces of it in Te. 
and Tigrinya. Note that it is also found in Amharic. 


(12) For other forms of the Tigre active participle, see « JAOS », 65 (1945). 8-9. 
(13) « JAOS », 7r (1951). 217-218. 
(14) « Rassegna di studi etiopici», ro (1951). 85-98, 
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The morpheme ’a/- for the expression of the adjutative and factitive 
occurs only in Te. and Tna., but is not found in Geez. This morpheme is 
used in all the SE languages except in Argobba. 

The frequentative stem (säbabärä) is used only in Te. and Tigrinya. 
It is also used in all the SE languages. 

Within South Ethiopic the following features occur in one or another 
SE language with the exclusion of the other languages. 

The laryngeals are variously represented in the various languages (see 
above, laryngeals). 

A new velar palatal series (g’ £ g’ x') has developed in West Gurage. 

A new rounded labial series (6% f" m”) is found in Gafat and in West 
Gurage. 

Some languages (such as Amh. Arg. A. West Gur.) are of the geminating 
type, while others (Har. East Gur.) are of the non-geminating type. 

In the morphology there is no distinction in gender in the 2nd and 3rd 
person, plural, of the pronouns and verbs of Amh. Arg. Gaf. Har. and East 
Gurage, but West Gurage makes this distinction as is the case in North 
Ethiopic. 

The feminine morpheme — is productive in Harari, but not in the other 
SE languages. 

The plural morpheme is zero in West Gurage, but the external plural 
(*—ot, *-at) is used in the other languages. 

The type B is gättälä in Amh. and Muher; *get(t)älä in Arg. Go. Ms. C. 
En. S.W.H.; gzt(Z)4/d in Gaf. A. and Zway. (9 

The compound imperfect with —a7, -an for the expression of the present 
or future in the main clause is used in Amh. Arg. H.S.W.Z., but the other 
languages use for this purpose the simple imperfect combined occasionally 
with other elements for the future (as, for instance, imperfect —/e or jussive- 
$@ in Chaha). 

The morpheme as- for the causative or factitive is used only in Amh. 
and in Argobba; the other SE languages use for this purpose the mor- 
pheme at. 


2. — THE POSITION OF ARGOBBA 


Axgobba is spoken in the region north of Ankober in the villages of Aliyu 
Amba, Canno, and others. 

It can definitely be said that Argobba is a South Ethiopic language. 
While occasional features of one or another North Ethiopic language are 
also found in Argobba they do not change the basic classification of the 
language. 


(15) See however n, 1I. 
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Phonology 


The consonant phonemes are those of the South Ethiopic group. The 
phonemes of Argobba that do not occur in any one particular South Ethiopic 
language are the laryngeals "ES and 4. C9 

The occasional devoicing of final € into d (tohäd '' noise ”, mused *' even- 
ing '", but also gä/ädät '' ring '’) is found in Ennemor, but a closer investiga- 
tion might reveal that the origins are different. 


Morphology 
Noun 


Article. The definite article is — for the masculine, (7 -wa for the femi- 
nine. This is the case in Amharic. These elements represent the suffixed 
pronouns of the 3rd person, singular, masculine and feminine. Harari, 
too, uses the same suffixed pronouns for the article, but the form is —zo. 

Plural. The plural is expressed by — after a vowel (däglo-£ ‘‘ mules ”), 
~at after a consonant (Zam-at ‘‘ cows’’). While the morpheme £ is used in 
Amh. -ot, S.W.Z. -(at)id, the vocalic element —a in -at of Argobba is found 
in Gafat, Aymellel (only with nouns of relationship, otherwise —ot); Har. 
has —aé. 

Complements. The direct complement is expressed by zero or by —(2}#. 
The situation is the same in Amh. (ai and in Gaf. —(än while the other 
SE languages have either zero or elements different from z. 

The indirect complement is expressed by the prefixed element jä- as 
is the case in Amh. S.W.Z. and Geez. 


Pronoun 


The personal pronouns are quite different from those of any one SE lan- 
guage while they can easily be explained on the basis of the Ethiopic proto— 
type. They are: 


Sg. Ist com. dy Pl. anna 
2nd masc. ank 
2nd fem. ani 
3rd masc. kassu 
3rd fem. kassa 


| annakum, annankum 


| kossäm 


The demostrative pronoun hud ‘ this’ (for Auf) reminds one of Te. Aatu 
" he" which is probably in connection with G. wa’atu and Gaf. wat. 


(16) k occurs only when geminated; thus, 2hhe/läba “it was milked ” from Aalläba 
«€ milk Mi 
(17) -w after a, 0; Yu after i. 
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The relative pronoun (‘‘ who, that, which”) is yä- with the perfect 
for all genders and numbers as ig the case in all the SE languages except in 
Harari. The relative pronoun ydmma-, əmmə- used with the imperfect is found 
only in Amharic. 


Copula and verb of existence 


The copula “ he is” has the basis z of the SE languages. The inflected 
forms of Argobba are slightly different from those of the other languages. 
and cannot serve as definite criterion for the classification. The forms. 
are: 


Sg. 3rd masc. ne L 
: nem 
3rd fem. näd 
2nd masc. zak ni 
2nd fem. nik 
Ist com. #47 nänna 


The verb of existence in the affirmative kalla ‘‘ he is” from the root Alw 
is found in G. hallo, Te. halla, Tna. ’allo, Amh. alla, S.W.Z. ald, H. hal, and 
A. in the subordinate clause /aZZ '' while he is”. The verb of existence in. 
the negative ellaw, yellaw C9 ‘he is not, it is not’’ occurs in Amh. yällä-m,. 
in Har. 2/4—m, in S. W. eld, Z. ilo, A. yellä. 


Verb 


The three types of the verb are: type A säddäda, type B beddäla, type C 
marräka. 

The second radical is geminated as is thc case in all the SE languages 
except in Har. and in Eastern Gurage. '9 The final vowel is — as in Te. 
and in Harari. 

In the type B the vowel of the 1st radical is e as is the case in C.En. 
Go.Ms.S.W. It is possible, however, that the original form of the type B- 
of all the SE languages had the vowel e after the 1st radical. €? 


The suffixed morphemes of the perfect are: 


Sg. 3rd masc. säddäba | PI. 


3rd fem. säddäbäd! j säddäbu 
2nd masc. säddäbk Kier 

and fem. säddädt(i) säddäbkum 
Ist com. säddäbku säddädan 


(18) — is probably weakened from -ır. 

(19) For the second radical simple in West Gurage going back to a geminated radical, 
see n. 10. 

(20) « Word », 13 (1957). 479-488. 
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The forms are basically the same as those of the other SE languages. 
The morpheme — of the 2nd fem. sg. coming from *— is found only in Ar- 
gobba. The 2nd and 3rd persons of the plural make no distinction in gender, 
as is the case in Amh. Har. S. W. and Zway. 

The negative perfect is al-säddäb-u, as in Zway. In case -# can be 
considered as reduced from —, the form would be the same in Amh. Har. 
and Aymellel. 

The various forms of the zmperfect (yasädab) offer no criterion for classi- 
fication. The 1st person, pl. 2/s&dban reminds one of S. W. lasdédband. The 
negative uses a single form aysädbu for the main and subordinate clause 
as is the case in all the SE languages except in A. Har. Gaf. S.W.Z. that have 
special negative elements for the main and subordinate clauses. 

The imperfect yaneggad of type B is the same as that of the languages 
in which the perfect of the type B has the form negräda. 

The compound imperfect yasädbäl, that is, the simple imperfect yasädb 
and the reduced verb of existence 4/, al of *hlw, is also found in Amh. yosädö- 
al, Har. yisädb-al, and in Z. yasädab-äl. C? 

The vowel of the jussive prefix of the 3rd pers. sg. is a (yasdäb) as is the 
case in Amh. G. Te. Tna., while the other languages have the vowel d. There 
is only one jussive form in Argobba as also in all the SE languages except 
in C. En. M. Ms. and Go. that have three forms for the jussive. €? 

The vowel of the 1st radical of the jussive of type B is & (yandggad) as 
in G. Te. Tna. in the north, and in Amh. M. Go. Ms. A. C. En. in the south; 
the other languages have either e or 7. 

The Gerundive has a special form only in Argobba, Amh. G. and Ti- 
grinya. The other languages express the idea of the gerundive by the per- 
fect or imperfect with conjunctions. The radicals of the gerundive are: Arg. 
nàágrad-,C9 Amh. nägrä-, G. nägird-, Tna. nägir-, all of them combined 
with nominal suffixed pronouns. 

In the Nominal forms derived from the verb, the Participle has in Ar- 
gobba the form sädadi as is the case in Amharic. The other SE languages 
have only traces of the participial form. 

The Znfinitive (mäsdäb) formed with the prefix mä- and the basis of the 
jussive —s(z)däb is found in Amh. and in Harari. 

In the special verbal classes Argobba has more triradical classes than 
most of the SE languages due to the existence of A as representative of an 
ancient & and 4. Indeed, the Argobba classes of sähaga and gäddäha are 
representend in most SE languages as biradicals (*sagä, gädda) whereas hal- 
Jäba is represented as a class with a vocalic initial (allze, The only other 


(21) S. W. also have a compound imperfect, but its form is yasäör-an, with -an. 

(22) See W. LESLAU, “Le type /dósd en gourague ", Rassegna di studi etiopici, 10 
(1951), 85-98. 

(23) The final -æ for —7 (see above) comes from biradicals (cp. Amh. são from 
sämsma) and became generalized for all the verbs. 
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languages ‘that also have a considerable number of biradical verbal classes 
are Harari and Ennemor except that in Harari the laryngeal is ’ or 4 and in 
Ennemor it is the glottal stop’. Note, however, that dialectally Argobba 
sähaga has also a biradical form as in the imperfect yasähgäl or yasigäl. 

The Biradical verbs of the type gara (also gähara), gäbba, säita, qoma 
and eda offer no special criterion for classification. The reduced verb alä 
‘say " (from 247) has the forms: imperfect yal, jussive yəbäl, as is the case 
in Amh. S. and Wolane. 

In the Quadriradicals the structure of the Argobba dändggäta is the same 
as that of Amh. and Gafat (with the exception of the final —a for which see 
above) while in the other SE languages the vowel of the rst radical is a or 7. 
The imperfect yaddndgat and the jussive yadängst have the same vocalic 
and consonantal structure as Geez and Amharic. 

The Abbreviated guadriradicals därätta (representing original quadrira- 
dicals with last radical laryngeal) and sä/ätta (representing original qua- 
driradicals with last radical w , y) have the same form as in Amh. and Gafat. 

The Derived stems of Argobba are formed with the prefixed morphemes 
a-, as-, and *-. 

The stem with a— (amälläta) expressing basically a causative presents 
no special problem. The structures of the perfect amälläta, imperfect yamält 
and jussive yamlat are the same as those of the SE languages. 

The stem with as- (asmelläsa) for the expression of the causative and 
factitive is found only in Amharic.) As is the case in Amharic, this stem 
is formed from the basis of the type B regardless of the original type. 

Of interest is the stem with *@- for the expression of the passive or 
reflexive. The 24— is assimilated in Argobba to any first radical and the 
actual form is annekkdsa. Tigre, too, has the form /akäfäla and *käfäla. 
Also, Argobba and Tigre are the only languages in which the stem with 
tä- is formed from the basis of the type B regardless of the original type 
of the verb: Arg. annekkäsa, with e after the 1st radical; Tigre takdffala, with 
the 2nd radical geminated. 


Particles 


The Particles belong to the domain of the vocabulary. It is interesting 
to note, however, that while some of the Argobba prepositions are also used 
in the other SE languages, it is Amharic that has nearly all the same prepo- 
sitions as Argobba. Thus, in both languages 24 “in, at, with”, 4 “ for, 
to, in favor of ", 74 ' into, to, out of”, andä '' like, according to”, wädä 
*' toward ", alä “ without ", salä '' because of, owing to”, astä ‘‘ until ”, and 
others. Needless to say, some adverbs occur only in Argobba without 
having an etymological equivalent in the other SE languages. 


(24) In Geez there is a limited number of verbs that have the prefix ’as- (See A. Dill- 
mann, Zihiopic grammar, p. 162 Di. 
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In the Vocabulary of about 1500 roots slightly over one hundred roots 
only are Argobba without equivalent in any other Ethiopic language. The 
remaining roots are the same as in Amharic. 


Conclusion 


In Conclusion it would appear that while Argobba has certain features 
found in one or another SE language, it is the closest related to Amharic. 
It seems even safe to say that Argobba presents an older stage of Amharic. 


3. — THE POSITION OF ZWAY 


Zway is a group of dialects spoken on the five islands of Lake Zway. 
The islands are: Tulluguddo, Däbrä Sayon, Täddä&&a, Fundurro, and Ga- 
lina. (9. The information given here is a result of my investigation made in 
1946. €9 


Phonology 


The consonant phonemes of Zway are the same as those of S.W.A.Ms. 
and Gogot. It lacks the great variety of palatal velars (Lë g e x’) found 
in Western Gurage. 

A characteristic feature of the phonological system of Zway is the lack 
of gemination, a feature found in S.W. and in Harari. True, Chaha and 
Ennemor are likewise of the nongeminating type, but there are clear indi- 
cations that the non-gemination is secondary having left its traces in the 
phonological system of the language. (7) 


Morphology 
Noun 


Article. The determining article is expressed by the element — after a 
consonant (gar-i ‘‘ the house ”), —y after a vowel(gamela-y ‘‘ the camel ’’). 
This is the case in S.W.A. Go. and Masgan. 

Plural. The plural is formed by the suffixed morpheme -id, —(2)tä 
(sáb ** man”: pl. säötä; ang “hand ": pl. axgatid), or, in nouns ending in a 
vowel, by repetition of the last radical; the final CV €9 of the singular becomes 
CaCu in the plural (gärsi “thaler”: pl. gärsasu). While these two proce- 
dures are also found in S. W., the procedure of repetition also occurs in A. 
and Gogot. 


(25) These are the Amharic names. For the Zway names see « Word », & (1952). 75. 
(26) See n. 25. For Zway, see also M. COHEN, Ziudes d’éthiopien méridional, p. 78-81. 
(27) See n. 10. 

(28) C = consonant; V = vovel, 
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Complements. The Direct complement is expressed by the suffixed mor- 
pheme —&; combined with the article -— the morpheme of the direct comple- 
ment has the form —e. Examples: kad-d-nom lah ''send one of them”, 
giddir-e gar ari “he saw the big house”. The element -ë for the direct 
complement is found in S. W. and Geez. 

The /rdirect complement is expressed by Zä- in Z. as is the case in S.W. 
Amh. Arg. and Geez. 

The complement of appurtenance is expressed by yä- as in all the SE 
languages except in Harari; it cannot serve, therefore, as criterion for 
classification. 


Pronoun 
The Personal pronouns are: 
Sg. 1st com. dya Pl anna 
2nd masc. até, ata 
NA atum, atwummu 
and fem. 46? 
3rd masc. wt l 
anom 
3rd fem. z ( 


The pronoun of the 2nd fem. sg. is also 437 with relational elements: 
yd-hasi-n '' toward you”. The pronouns come the closest to those of S.W. 
except for the 3rd masc. sg. wt, fem. zz, for which cf. G. wa’atu, Gaf. wat, 
yet. 

The idea of '* my own ”, and so on, is expressed by the noun gäg '' body ” 
with the suffixed pronouns. The same element is used in S.W.C.En. and 
Muher. 

The Relative pronoun is expressed by yä- with the perfect (yä-mät 
säb ' the man who came”), as is the case in all the SE languages. The 
relative clause in the present or future is expressed by the compound imper- 
fect (yamätal-e sáb ‘‘ the man who will come ”). The same principle is used 
in S.W. and Harari. For more details, see under ‘‘ Harari ”. 

Some of the Demonstrative pronouns that come the closest to those of 
S. and W. are: “this”, fem. yztay, S. attate; '' that ", fem. yatay, S. attate; 
“with this”, Z. Z-ete, S. W. tatti. 

The /aterrogative pronoun '' who ?”’ is expressed in Z. by na as is the 
case in S.Go.A.Arg.Ms. (wa); W. and M. have ma beside man. 

“What sort zait, Z. aykolänay as in S. aynadk’ald, probably literally 
ay, aynä '* which ?”’, kä “like”, alä “it is”. 

Among the Judefinite pronouns mention should be made of mätti '' dif- 
ferent" also found in S.W. lä-mätti ‘‘ alone”, Har. zii '' alone ”. 

The idea of '' So-and-So " is expressed in Z. by adalat, as in S.W. 20älo, 
Har. 20641, M. Ms. ebälo, C. ebärwä, En. ebärayä. The other indefinite pro- 
nouns are encountered in most of the SE languages. 
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Copula 


While the affirmative copula formed by cannot serve as criterion 
for dialectal classification, the negative copula is formed in Z. by the verb 
honä ‘‘ become” in the negative imperfect (ay-hanu). The negative perfect 
of Aoná for the negative copula '' he is not ” is used in S.W. Arg. and West 
Gurage. 

Zway uses a copula of identification ¢ for sentences such as '‘ he is my 
brother ” (ut unna-tä-ho, lit. '' he-brother-is-my "', that is, the copula £ is 
placed between the noun and its suffixed pronoun). This copula is also 
used in Selti. 

The verb of quality in the past ‘‘ he was is za7(o) as is the case in S. 
(naro) and in Har. (nära). The other SE languages have the form nord 
or närä,. 


Verb 


The three types of the verb are: type A sädärä, type B mizänä, ©) typeC 
ganänä. The second radical is simple in all the types as is the case in S.W. 
and Harari. True, in some Western Gurage dialects, such as C. En. and 
Ed., the second radical is simple, but the nature of the 2nd radical reveals 
traces of an ancient gemination. The vowel of the ist radical of type B 
is 2 as in Gaf. and Aymellel, while S. and W. have the vowel e. 

The forms of the perfect offer no criterion for dialectal classification. 
The negative perfect is expressed by the prefixed morpheme ač- and the 
suffixed morpheme -u.69 This is also the case in Argobba. 

Zway has a compound perfect with -nu and -mma (däbälä-nu, däbäl- 
a-mıma) for the expression of the resultative (‘he has arrived"). S. and 
W. also use the compound perfect with —az (säbär-an) whereas in Ms. Go. 
and A. the auxiliary suffixed element is —» (säbbärd-m). 

Zway also has a compound perfect with —m (gädärä-m) for the expres- 
sion of the gerundive, @ as is the case in Gaf. -mä while Har. uses —4 with 
the perfect and imperfect to express a simultaneous action. Selti and Wo- 
lane express this idea by -ane (S.), -ani (W.). 

The Compound imperfect serving for the present or future in the main 
clause is yasäbrs-na (also yasäbr-äl or yasäbr-anäl); G) cf. S. W. yasäbran. 
For the auxiliary —a/, see Harar . 


(29) For z of Zway against S. W. e, cp. the biradical type färi (see below). 

(30) The suffix —4 probably represents a weakened ag, an element found in several 
SE languages. 

(31) Most of the West Gurage dialects also use the suffixed morpheme — with the 
perfect, but this form has simply the meaning of the past and not that of a resultative. 

(32) There is undoubtedly a difference in meaning between the various imperfect forms, 
but I was unable to find out this difference. 
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The Relative clause in the present or future is expressed by yasdbral 
derived perhaps from *yasdbr—yd (relative) —a/ that is, the compound imper- 
fect (yasädr-äl) with an inserted relative element (yä). For this composi- 
tion, cf. Har. yisädri-2-al for the same usage. S. and W. use the compound 
imperfect yasdbran for this purpose. 

For the expression of the Negative present or future Zway uses two 
kinds of negative imperfect: one kind for the main clause and another one 
for the subordinate clause. For the negative main clause Z. uses the form 
ti-lägam; the negative subordinate clause is expressed by *aylägam (as in 
taylagam '' before he gathers ”). S.W. have the same kinds of negative imper- 
fect even though the forms differ: S. 272sábor, W. alasdbar for the main clause, 
*aysäbar for the subordinate clause in both languages. 69 The other SE lan- 
guages that have different elements of negation for the main clause and 
for the subordinate clause arc A. Gaf. and Harari. 

In the /ussive the vowel of the prefix is & in all the forms (yälgäm, täl- 
gäm) as is the case in S.W. and Harari, while the other Gurage dialects have 
ä only with the prefix y, but the vowel is a with the other prefixes. 

The /nfinitive form wädbäl is formed with the prefix wä- as in Go. Ms.; 
in A. wä- became o. The prefix wä- undoubtedly goes back to mä-. 

Special verbal classes. In the verbs with vocalic initial (adägä), the 
jussive is yadäg, imperative addg, as is the case in S.W. and Gafat, whereas 
the other Gurage dialects have a jussive *yäläf, imperative *äläf. 

For the class of verbs with vocalic initial Zway has a certain number 
of verbs of the type ansäsä '' sweep " (type A), zzdrá '' be short ” (type B), 
that is, triradicals augmented by z. This is also the case in S. and Wolane. 

In the Biradicals the verbal class /asä (representing original triradicals 
with a 2nd radical laryngeal) offers no criterion for dialectal classification. 

The triradicals with an ancient 3rd radical laryngeal have two classes in 
Zway: a class gaba (imperfect yagdbana, jussive ydgab) representing basi- 
cally verbs with an original last radical’, and a class 94/4 (imperfect yabd- 
lana, jussive yäblu) representing basically verbs with an original last radical ' 
hh and 4.69 In this respect Zway differs from S. and W. that have only 
a class gäba. 

The biradicals of the class färi representing original triradicals with a 
last radical w , y, correspond to S.W. färe.( In this class there are verbs 
in S.W.Z. with a vocalic initial augmented by a Z. ansi, SW. ante. 

The structure of the Quadriradicals in Zway is mosäkärä as in S. and 
Wolane, beside *misäkärä; Harari has the form dinädäta. While the vocalic 


(33) For the origin of these elements, see W. LESLAU, Etude descriptive et compara- 
tive du gafat, p. 107. 

(34) For traces of an original final laryngeal in the vocalization of the verb cp. also 
Ennemor; sec “ Traces of thc laryngeals in the Ethiopic dialect of Ennemor ”, Orientalia. 
28 (1959), 257-270. 

(35) For z of Zway corresponding to e of S. W., see above type B. 
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structure of the imperfect yamrämar(ana) i$ the same as in nearly all the 
SE languages, the jussive ydmrdmaru is the same as that of Har. yä-gläbk(i), 
and A. ya-msäkar. Note, however, the final -u in Zway and the '* disjoining ” 
2 in Harari. 

The Derived stems of tä- for the reflexive-passive (2ä-märätä), of a- 
for the causative (a-fäkänä), of at- with the basis of type B regardless of 
the original type of the verb for the expression of the causative or factitive; 
and of aż- with the basis of type C for the expression of the adjutative, are 
the same as in neatly all the Gurage dialects and offer no criterion for dia- 
lectal classification. 


Conclusion 


The features in the phonology and morphology discussed above as well 
as the vocabulary not given here bring about the conclusion that Zway is 
closely related to Selti and Wolane. These dialects can be conveniently 
classified as the Eastern Gurage group. 


4. — THE POSITION OF HARARI 


Harari (or Adare) is spoken in the city Harar. While Harari is basic- 
ally a South Ethiopic language it has certain archaic features of Proto- 
Ethiopic. In the phonology, the existence of ’ (representing an ancient’ 
or ‘) and / (representing an ancient A, # or Ai gives the language a conside- 
rable number of triradical verbs not found in the other SE languages except 
partly in Argobba. In the morphology mention should be made of the 
morpheme - for the expression of the feminine (südur ‘“ broken’: fem. su- 
burit), of the formation of the passive participle ($umug '' hidden ”), and 
other features that are found in G. Te. and Tna, but do not occur in the other 
SE languages. 69 Harari is also one of the SE languages that has a consi- 
derable number of features that are not found in any other SE language 
and this gives the language a character of its own. 


Phonology 


The consonant phonemes are those of the other SE languages except 
for’ occurring also in Ennemor and in Argobba, and for not found else- 
where. (3) Harari does not have the palatal velar series found in many 
West Gurage dialects. 

Except in very few cases Harari has no gemination of the consonants, 
a feature that is also found in East Gurage. (9) 


(36) See « JAOS », 77 (1951). 212-230. 
(37) For geminated hh in Argobba, see n. 16, 
(38) For West Gurage, see n. IO. 
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Most of the Harari vowels are long as against, the other SE languages. 
The vocalic system is as follows: æ (with phonetic variants Z, à), 2, & (with 
a variant e), í (with a phonetic variant 2), 7, % (with a variant x), and 5 
(with a variant o). 


Morphology 
Noun 


Article. The determining article is -zo which is the suffixed pronoun of 
the 3rd pers. sg. masculine. While this element is found in no other Ethiopic 
language, the principle of using the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person, sg. 
masc. for the expression of the article is found in G. Amh. Arg. where the 
article i$ —z. 

Gender. Harari is the only SE language in which the suffixed morpheme 
— is productive for the expression of the feminine; thus gidir '' big ”: fem. 
gidirit. This is the case in North Ehiopic. 

Plural. The plural morpheme is -ä for the masculine and feminine; 
the morpheme —ai (with a) is found in Arg. Gaf. and Aymellel (in the last 
language it is used with nouns of relationship, otherwise the morpheme is 
—ot). The element & is also found in Amh. ~ot, S.W.Z. Zë -aitä. 

Complements. The Direct complement is expressed by -#, a feature 
found only in Harari. 

The Zndirect complement is expressed, by the suffixed Je The pre- 
fixed element Z4— is used in East Gurage, Amh. Arg. and Geez. 

The complement of Appurtenance is expressed either by the position 
of possessor-possessed (Aarsi läfu ''the tree of the garden”, ht. '' garden 
tree”), or by the position possessor—possessed with a suffixed pronoun referring 
to the possessor (tikite bägäl-ze '' the mule of my sister ", lit. ‘‘ my-sister her- 
mule ’’). These means of expression are not used in the other SE languages. 


Pronoun 


While the Personal pronouns have elements of Semitic and Ethiopic 
origin the particular forms are found only in Harari. The forms are: 


Sg. ıst com. du Pl. andi, annat 
2nd masc. axáx -— 
..t axdxäl 
2nd fem. axäs 
3rd masc. 4220 | m 
| azziyä 
3rd fem. azze | 
Note that there is no distinction in gender in the 2nd and 3rd persons, 
plural, as is the case in East Gurage, Amh. Arg. and Gafat. The lack of 
distinction in gender also occurs in the verb. 
The Relative pronoum '' who, that, which " is expressed by zi; cf. G. 
Tna. 2d. 
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The /ndefinite pronoun of ‘‘ alone, only " expressed by muffi is found 
in Z. mätti '' different’’, S. W. lä-mätti ‘‘ alone’. 

For höbäl ‘‘ So-and-So ”’, cf. S. abälat, S. W. abälo, M. Ms. ebälo. 

Among the various pronouns that occur only in Harari I would like to 
mention: atti b-ätti ‘‘ with one another”; dufun '' all"; zs serving for the 
distributive; Aaläl with a noun expressing ‘‘ one's own " (halal garzo '' his 
own house”). 


Copula and verb of existence 


The copula is formed by zwz- or by £- with suffixed morphemes. The 
forms are: 


Sg. 3rd masc. inta, ta PI. 
3rd fem. inte, te 
2nd masc. intax, tax 
2nd fem. zntäs, tas 
Ist com. nien, tan inläna, tana 


intäyu, täyu 


intaxu, taxu 


While the suffixed morphemes are different in nearly every language, 
the underlying element (2), ¢ is used in most of the Gurage dialects for 
identification (for instance, C. axä-t-anxä ''itis you ”), and also in Tigre 
to “he is”. 

The verb of existence Aal ‘‘ he is", in the subordinate clause -@ (as in 
zal '' he who is”) is found in G. Te. Tna. Amh. Arg. East Gurage and in A. 
in the subordinate clause (for the forms, see Argobba, above). 

The verb of existence in the negative t/u—m '' he is not, it is not” occurs 
in Amh. yä/lä-m, Arg. ellaw, yellaw, S. W. elä, Z. ilo, A. yellä. 

The verb of existence in the past nära '' ha was”? occurs in Z. S. naro. 


Verb 


The three types of the verb are: type A sdbdra, type B södäga, type 
C mägäda. The second radical is simple (nongeminated) in all the types as 
is the case in East Gurage. The 2nd radical is also simple in the types A 
and C of G. Te. and Tigrinya. For certain West Gurage dialects, see Zway, 
verb. 

The vowel e of type B is also found in S.W.Arg.Go.M.C. and Ennemor 
except that in Arg. Go. and M. the 2nd radical is geminated. Gi As for C. 
and En. there are clear indications of an original gemination. (19 

Perfect. Since certain forms of the perfect are of importance for the 
classification, the perfect will be given below. 


(39) For the possibility of the form *gezzälä as being the original form of the type 
B in Amharic and South Ethiopic, see Word 13 (1957). 479-488. 
(40) See n. 10, 
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Sg. 3rd masc. sädär-a Pl.) .,. 
any säbär-u 
3rd fem. sébär-ti 
2nd masc. säbär-xi V 
OH säbär-xu 
2nd fem. säbär-Si 
Ist com.  sdbdr—xu säbär-na 


The final vowel —a of the sg. 3rd pers. masc. is also found in Te. and 
in Argobba. 

The final -2 of the sg. 3rd fem. and 2nd masc. is euphonic. In the 3rd 
fem. sg. (säbär-ti) there is no vowel between the 3rd radical and the suffix 
as is the case in East Gurage, the other languages having the form —-ä7. 

For the 2nd person, fem. sg. sädär-Si (with ï, coming from *Z), cf. Amh. 
M.S.W.Z.; A. and Go. have $i-n. 

The 3rd person, pl. has — as is the case in G.Te.Tna.Arg. and in East 
Gurage. 

The perfect followed by -ma expresses an incidental action. Zway 
likewise uses the perfect followed by — for the gerundive. (1) 

The forms of the Zmperfect are: type A yitämgi, type B yistmgi, type C 
yimägdi. The final — is euphonic. For the vowel 7 after the 1stradical 
in type B, cf. S.W. Za, and A. *tirras (note the gemination of the 2nd 
radical in Aymellel). Likewise in the derived stems, as for instance in 
the a-stem, the imperfect is yatirgi as in Z. yatirg and in A. yalizzab (with 
the gemination of the 2nd radical). 

The 3rd person, pl. yiiärngu (with final —) is also found in Amh. Arg. 
and East Gurage; the vowel of the prefix is 2 in these languages as against z 
of Harari. 

The verbs with à after the ist radical (döräda) have the imperfect yidärdi 
(with z) as is the case in Z. yaburad. With the prefixed morpheme a- of 
the causative the imperfect yagafii of Harari is the same as that of Z. yagudr- 
ana, as is the jussive of Har. yagöfli (with à represented as o elsewhere) the 
same as that of Z. yagodar-u. 

Harari uses a Compound imperfect yisäörä! for the expression of the 
present or future in the positive. This is the case in Amh. and in Argobba. 
East Gurage uses the suffixed element —az. 

The Relative imperfect is yisäbri-z-äl, that is, the simple imperfect (yi- 
säbri) + relative pronoun (2) + auxiliary (oi) East Gurage also uses the 
compound imperfect (yosäöran) for that purpose. However, in S.W. the 
form yasäbran is the same for the main clause and the relative clause whe- 
reas Zway has for the relative imperfect the form yakäfla! against yakafial 
of the main clause. The relative form is perhaps composed of the simple 
imperfect (yakafl)+-*yd (relative element)-+a/ (auxiliary), yé+al becoming 
(y)al. 


(41) For the other Gurage dialects that use -# with the perfect either for the resul- 
tative or for the past, see W. LESLAU, Etude descriptive et comparative du gafat, p. 100. 
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For the expression of the Negative present or future Harari uses two 
kinds of negative imperfect, indicative or jussive: one kind for the main clause 
and another one for the subordinate clause. For the main clause Harari uses 
the form aysädri (that is, the negative element a + simple imperfect yasädri) or 
yisäbrumel (that is, the simple imperfect yisdbr(z) Lat the negative verb of 
existence 27); the subordinate present or future is expressed by aysibär (that 
is, the negative element a + jussive radical) or zäysidär (that is, the rela- 
tive element z + negative a becoming & + jussive radical). While A. Gaf. 
S.W.Z. also have two kinds of negative imperfect, none of these languages 
uses the jussive for the negative present or future in the subordinate clause. (*? 

The Jussive form yäsdär, täsbär, with the vowel 4 for the prefix of all 
the persons is used in East Gurage whereas West Gurage has 4 only with 
the prefix y, but a with the other prefixes. 

The jussive of type B is yä-sSömgi, with the the vowel.& after the rst 
radical. Zway has the radical —mezan. 

The Infinitive form mäsbär, that is, mä- with the basis of the jussive is 
found in Amh. and Argobba. 

The Passive participle form sübür i$ used in North Ethiopic. 

Special verbal classes. Because of the existence of ' and ë Harari preser- 
ved the triradical classes in a much greater number than the other SE lan- 
guages. Indeed the triradical verbs going back to’ ' A # and A have the fol- 
lowing forms in Harari: *agäda (going back to an original initial ' or ‘), */Z'a£a 
(going back to a medial ' or‘, also contracted into a biradical /éka), *näsa'a 
(going back to’ or‘), *Zaddga (going back to A or £). The SE languages that 
present a similar situation are Argobba and Ennemor because of the exis- 
tence of *4 and 4 in Argobba, and of ' in Ennemor. The examples of En. 
sa’arä ** ask ” (root dii, sa'amä *' kiss (root sch, Arg. fama or fahama “‘ta- 
Ste " (root Z'm), hadäga '' abandon " (root kdg) are sufficient to illustrate 
this feature. It should perhaps be mentioned that traces of an original 
last radical ' or‘ are preserved in Zway. There is indeed a biliteral form 
gäba (with final a) going back to a last radical’, and bälg (with 4) going back 
to a last radical. 

In the Diradicals, some verbal classes are also found in the other SE 
languages and offer no criterion for dialectal classification while others have 
certain features occurring in one or another SE language. Thus, for instance, 
Jeta with 2 (representing an e of the other languages) exists in SE, but the 
forms of the imperfect yz/; (whit z after the ist radical) and of the 
jussive yälet (with & after the 1st radical) are not found elsewhere. 

For the simple (nongeminated) 2nd radical in the class säta, cf. S.W Z. 
except for the last vowel e in S.W. (mdse), and z of Zwar (bäti). 

The imperfect yatér (with z after the Ist radical) of the verbal class 
tora reminds one of Z. yamıuq from mogä, but the jussive of Har. föra is yätör 
(with 2) and that of Z. mogä is yämug-u (with x). 


(42) For more details, see op. ci, p. 106-107. 
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There are a few biradicals with the vowel Zafter the 1st radical as is the 
case in some East Gurage dialects against o, ä of the other SE languages. 
Thus, zänd “ he was”, Z. hand, but Amh. konä, C. xänä; nära “ he became ”, 
S. narä, Z. naro, but the other SE languages have norä or närä. Note also 
Har. asa '' make”, S. ase; Har. äna '' make”, S. axe, W. anne; Har. ri'a 
“see”, NE ry, S.W.Z. ari. 

The Quadriradicals have the form gz/ábáfa, with 7 after the 1st radical 
as is the case in S.W. (beside *pa/adätä) against a of the other Gurage dia- 
lects and & of Amh. and Argobba. For the 3rd radical simple, cf. East Gu- 
rage. 

While the Har. jussive yäg/ädti, that is, *gläö(2)7, has the same vocalic 
structure as A. ye-msäkor and Z. yä-grägab(u), the Har. imperative gz/áóg 
(formed with the same radical as the jussive) differs from A.Z. mäskar. 

The morphemes of the Derived stems are: #&- for the reflexive-passive 
added to the basis of the fundamental stem; a- for the causative added to 
the basis of the fundamental stem; and aż- for the causative of active verbs 
and for the factitive added to the basis of type B regardess of the original 
type. These morphemes offer no criterion for dialectal classification since 
they are used in the same way in most of the SE languages. Note the absence 
of the morpheme as- encountered in Arg. and Amharic. 


Vocabulary 


The analysis of the Harari Vocabulary of about 2000 roots reveals the 
following. 

There are about 260 roots that are of the common Ethiopic stock. 35 
roots are common to Harari and to North Ethiopic, that is, either to all the 
NE languages or to one or another NE language. 150 roots belong to Harari, 
to one or another language of the NE group and to one or another language 
of the SE group. 210 roots belong to Harari and to South Ethiopic. Out 
of this number about 70 roots are of the common SE stock while 140 roots 
belong to one or another language of the SE group. Within the individual 
SE languages, Harari has the greatest number of roots (40) that are found 
only in East Gurage. Another 50 roots can be added that are common 
to Harari and East Gurage, but are probably borrowed from Cushitic. The 
considerable number of loanwords (430 Arabic, 420 or 480 Cushitic), and 
about 205 roots for which I was unable to find any etymology cannot, of 
course, be used to guide us in the classification. 

Conclusion. The vocabulary, therefore, indicates a close relationship 
between Harari and the East Gurage group. This conclusion also imposes 
itself on the basis of the phonology and the morphology. Indeed, while 
Harari has several features in common with one or another SE language, it 
comes especially close to Selti, Wolane, and Zway of the East Gurage group. (19 


(43) See already M. COHEN, Etudes d’éthiopien méridional, p. 42. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ETHIOPIC LANGUAGE 
GROUP OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES 


Note. 'l'he correspondence between the transcription used here and that used in works 
on Ethiopic and Semitic linguistics is as follows: c= & c! — £, ç — x", d — d, 
d—dx-hh-hj = fk = q, ny = ñ, p’ =ps=sfl=it=ht=1, 
t =4,3=3 


Tue SEMITIC languages of Ethiopia are divided from the descriptive point of view 
into two Groups: 

(a) North ETHIOPIC: GESEZ, TIGRE, TIGRINYA 

(b) South ETHIOPIC: AMHARIC, HARARI, ARGOBBA, GAFAT, and 
GURAGE. 

The GURAGE Cluster includes CHAHA, EZHA, ENNEMOR, ENDEGENY, 
GYETO, MUHER, MASK’AN, GOGOT, SODDO (AYMELLEL), SELTI, 
WOLANE, ZWAY, and perhaps other dialects. Only CHAHA will be treated here. 


A. Relation of ETHIOPIC to other SEMITIC Languages 
The ETHIOPIC languages have preserved some featurcs inherited from Proto- 
SEMITIC, and developed a few new ones unknown in other SEMITIC languages. 
Some of the innovations are due to CUSHITIC influence. 
(a) Phonology 


The interdentals disappeared: d > z, t > s, f > £’; the velar y > £. Innovations 
in ETHIOPIC are: the labio-velar series g", k", x", k'" and the labials p, p’, 
beside the labio-dental f£. The ‘emphatic’ consonants of SEMITIC are here ejectives. 

In all the modern languages d’ became s’ or even t’; x became fi in TIGRE and 
TIGRINYA, zero in most southern languages. 

In most of the southern languages the laryngals became zero. 

A new prepalatal series has developed in the modern languages: f, 3, c, c’, j, ny. 
For other prepalatals, see 1. 1. 

The short vowels ü, i became a. 

(b) Morphology 

(i) Noun. The modern languages have developed a few nominal forms unknown 
in other SEMITIC languages (see B. 2). 

The Plural is external and internal as in ARABIC. The southern languages have 
no internal Plural. The Feminine ending -at of the Plural is also used for the Mascu- 
line. The Dual does not exist in modern ETHIOPIC. 

The sign of the Feminine in the Adjective is -t in the northern languages and in 
HARARI, but only occasionally in the other southern languages. In the Substantives 
of all languages, -t has lost its original value as Feminine. The Feminine can be 
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expressed by the vocalic change i/a in the interior of the Root (see 2. 2). The addition 
of a particular word to denote sex is sometimes used (2. 2). 

Of Case endings only the Accusative -ä remained in GESEZ and in the GURAGE 
dialects of SELTI and ZWAY. The same ending serves in the expression of the 
Construct State (2. 4). 


(11) Pronoun, The independent and suffixed Pronouns are similar to those in other 
SEMITIC languages. The independent Pronoun of the 3rd Person is a secondary 
formation in nearly all the modern ETHIOPIC languages. 


(iii) Verb. ETHIOPIC has no internal Passive. 

Some of the modern languages have developed a class of Compound descriptive 
Verbs (6. 8). 

Nearly all the Derived Stems are formed not only from the basic Stem but also 
from the so-called types B and C, which correspond formally to the Intensive and 
Conative Stems, but semantically became basic Stems in ETHIOPIC (6. 2, 3). 

A special Stem (so-called ‘Frequentative’) formed by the repetition of the second 
radical (*qätatälä) is used in all the modern languages. It expresses an intensive, 
repeated or augmentative action. 

The prefixed morpheme n does not serve for the expression of the Passive. 

GESEZ preserved two verbal types nägärä, läbsä (6. 1) going back to the 
SEMITIC types qatala, qatila, qatula, but the modern languages have only one type 
in the Perfect. 

The Imperfect has a vowel after the first radical: yoqát(t)ol, as in ACCADIAN (but 
the origin may be different). 

GESEZ, TIGRINYA, AMHARIC, and ARGOBBA have developed a Gerund, 
which is extensively used (9. 1). 

The Sufhx of the rst and 2nd Persons, Perfect, is -K as opposed to -t in most other 
SEMITIC languages. 

The distinctive mark of Masculine/Feminine in the Plural of the Verb is u/a. 

Modern ETHIOPIC makes use of the Copula. 


(c) Syntax 

The Word Order appears to be greatly influenced by CUSHITIC, especially in 
the spoken languages. The order of a main clause is Subject-Hdirect or indirect 
Complement- Verb, e.g.: 

AMHARIC abbate and bare gäzza my father one ox bought. 

The Copula is also placed at the end, e.g.: 

AMHARIC betoc mälkam naccäw the houses beautiful are. 

The subordinate clause can precede or follow the main clause in the northern 
languages, but it always precedes the main clause in the southern languages: 
CHAHA tot'äbt'e cänäcom she came to seize him (lit. in order that she seize 

him she came). 


(d) Vocabulary 


Modern ETHIOPIC languages contain a fairly large number of Roots unknown in 
other SEMITIC languages. 
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B. Characteristics of the ETHIOPIC Languages 
1. Phonology 


I. I. Consonant Phonemes 


The Proto-ETHIOPIC consonant phonemes are probably those of GESEZ. These 
phonemes are: 


Stops Labial Dental Velar Laryngal 
Simple p b t d k $£ $ 
Ejective p’ t d k’ 

Labialized kv gv 
Labialized ejective key 

Spirants 
Simple f x h h 
Labialized x" 

Sibilants 
Simple s z f 
Ejective s’ 

Nasals m n 

Liquids Ir 

Semi-vowels W 


The ejective p’ is unknown elsewhere in SEMITIC. The labio-velar series is 
characteristic of ETHIOPIC. GESEZ d corresponds etymologically to ARABIC d’. 

In TIGRE and TIGRINYA p occurs in foreign words; d’ >s’; a prepalatal 
series 3, j, €, €’, ny, f (often different from original f) has developed; the labio- 
velars do not exist in TIGRE. 

In the southern languages p and p’ are extremely rare; d’ > t' and s? > € in all 
the southern languages except northern AMHARIC and GAFAT, where s? represent- 
ing d' and s’ is still used. 

Labio-velars do not exist in HARARI and are rare in some GURAGE dialects. 

The SEMITIC ?, 5, h, fi and the velar x are preserved in GESEZ. In TIGRE 
and TIGRINYA fi and x coalesced into i; AMHARIC has h in learned words 
only, or occasionally originating from k; ARGOBBA has h, fi (but only as gemi- 
nated) and *; HARARI has fi (from h, h and x) and *; GAFAT has h. The only 
laryngals that are preserved in the GURAGE Cluster are h and ? in very few dialects. 

Particular mention must be made of CHAHA, which has a series of palatal pho- 
nemes Y, kY, k'Y, c and a velar fricative x; there is abundance of labialized sounds 
b", p", f", m", g", k", k, x": Lhas become r or n. 

I. 2. Vowel phonemes 
The vowels are: 4, a, i, 9, e, u, 0; e and o are pronounced in some languages Ye, 
0. 'There is no quantitative distinction except in some vowels of HARARI, TIGRE, 
ENNEMOR, and ZWAY ; GE*EZ, too, probably had a quantitative distinction. 
I. 3. Gemination 


All the ETHIOPIC languages have gemination of consonants. CHAHA and 
ENNEMOR have isolated examples with geminated consonants. HARARI has no 
gemination in the Verb. There is no gemination in the beginning of the word. 
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All consonants can be geminated, with the exception of the laryngals in some 
languages. 


I. 4. The Syllable 

An initial syllable may begin with a vowel in the southern languages only. It may 
begin with a consonant in all languages. Any syllable may end with a vowel in all 
languages. 


There is no consonant cluster initially, unless the second element is a liquid. In 
final position GESEZ, AMHARIC, and CHAHA have consonant clusters: 


GESEZ wädk’, AMHARIC yaläbs, CHAHA ärc. 
If, however, the last radical is a liquid, the cluster is disjoined by 9: 
CHAHA yok""über. 


In TIGRE any final consonant cluster is disjoined by 9, or a last consonant may even 


be dropped: 
lobsot or lobes dressed. 
In TIGRINYA and HARARI a ‘euphonic’ -i, in GAFAT -ä is placed at the end to 


avoid a final consonant cluster: 
TIGRINYA k’ärn-i horn; HARARI zomb-i fly; GAFAT dobs-ä honey. 


In those languages where consonant clusters exist they are not of more than two 
consonants. 


I. 5. Spirantization 

In TIGRINYA k and K' (non-geminated) in intervocalic position, and optionally 
after y, became fricative x, y’. In TIGRE k’ which closes a syllable becomes fricative 
y. In HARARI and CHAHA, k may become fricative x in intervocalic position, 
before or after a vowel, and occasionally at the beginning of a word. 

In AMHARIC, and to a lesser extent in TIGRINYA, b may become a fricative in 
post-vocalic position. 


I. 6. Palatalization 

Dentals, liquids, and sibilants are liable to be palatalized in the southern languages 
when they are followed by i, e, or Ya in Verbal forms; in T'IGRE these phonemes are 
palatalized when connected with the Nominal Suffixed Pronoun of the rst Person 
Singular -yä. Thus d >j, t>c, t?>c’,z>3,s>Jf, n ny, I> y, and in 
CHAHA k > k and c, § > 6", k' > k”: 
AMHARIC sodäj < sodädi send (Imperative) 
TIGRE räfäffä < rá*üs-yà my head. 

The Sufhx -ki of the 2nd Person Feminine Perfect becomes -f in AMHARIC, 
HARARI, and GAFAT, -c in ARGOBBA, -c, -k’, or -f in GURAGE. 

In HARARI, not only the consonant in direct contact with e, i, or ya is palatalized, 
but also any other dental or sibilant of the Root, and quite often two or three con- 
sonants are palatalized at the same time: 


tikäfci < kft open; bic'áfi < bt's pull out; nyijäyi < ndl go out. 
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1.7. Assimilation 


A case of assimilation which plays a great part in morphology is that of t. As 
Prefix of the Reflexive-Passive Stem or as the second element of the Prefix at-, t is 
assimilated to a dental or sibilant in GESEZ, TIGRE, GAFAT, and CHAHA, and to 
any consonant in AMHARIC, ARGOBBA, and TIGRINYA, optionally also in 
TIGRE. For examples sce p. 608. 


1. 8. Stress 


In most of the ETHIOPIC languages Stress is not easily perceptible in the word. 
In GESEZ, HARARI, and CHAHA the penultimate seems normally to be stressed. 


2. The Noun 


2. 1. Nominal forms 


There are two types of Noun: (i) primitive, (ii) derived from Verbs. 

Nouns are biradical, triradical, quadriradical, and (rarely) quinquiradical; they may 
end in any consonant or in any vowel except 9; only in CHAHA and GAFAT may 
Nouns end in 4. 


TIGRE sáb people; nüfos soul; gəblät south; dämbär wing; k'olonk'al 
euphorbia; tokla wolf; bärbäre pepper; *enk'ok'ho egg; bädu deserted 
land; lali night. 


Adjectives and Participles have various forms, e.g.: 


TIGRINYA qatəl: s'adok' just; gättil: säffih large; 
with Causative value máqtol: mänkor one who causes admiration 
qotul is a Passive Participle: sebur broken, and a Passive Adjective: 
no*us small 
gätal expresses deformities: s’ämam deaf 
gättal has the meaning ‘full of, abundant’: kärras hc who has a big belly 
gätali is an Agent: käfati hc who opens 
gätalay expresses a profession: nägaday merchant, as does -ännya or -äyna: 
färäsännya horseman 
qátlan is an Intensive: säxran drunkard. 


Passive Substantives may have the forms: 
gottal: k””arras’ that which is cut 
gottalo: gallat’o quid of tobacco 
qotlo: torfo rest 
gottal: bollos' choice, thing chosen 


Nouns of origin are formed with the endings -ay, -away, -awi, -ättay, -e: 
*amharay inhabitant of Amhara; tegraway inhabitant of Tigre; gabs’awi 
Egyptian; $ondáráttay inhabitant of Gondar; gojjame inhabitant of Godjam. 


Abstract Nouns and Verbal Nouns are formed by internal vowel variation or with 
vocalic and consonantal Affixes. Final vocalic elements are -a, -e, -0: 
hans’a structure; daxam weakness; k'ärrad dispute; 
somommo? agreement; tobba*e tenacity; nok'lo departure. 
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Suffixed elements are -t, -n: 


hofrät shame; harärta desire; sokkofat disgust; *organ old age; tafitanna 
humility; k'esennát priestly function. 


Prefixed elements are m-, t-, often combined with suffixed determinatives: 
te*zaz command; tomhorti learning; mägräfti flagellation; mäzäkkarta 
souvenir. 
Infinitives and Nouns of action are expressed by moqtal: 
mosbar to break. 


The Noun of manner is *aqqatola: 

?*assabora manner of breaking. 
Nouns of instrument, place, and cause are expressed by Prefix m- or Prefix and 
Suffix m- ...-i,m-...-ya: 

mäxdän cover; mäfilabi vase used for milking; mäs'harya shovel 


Compound Nouns are not very frequent in ETHIOPIC: 
AMHARIC wit’ bet kitchen (lit. sauce-house). 


2. 2. Gender 
'There are two Genders: Masculine and Feminine. 


The SEMITIC sign of the Feminine, t, is suffixed to the Masculine forms in the 
northern languages, HARARI, and occasionally in AMHARIC. 


GEEZ sinay (M.), sänay-t (F.) beautiful 
Zadag he-donkey, ’adag-t she-donkey 
TIGRE boful (M.), boflo-t (F.) cooked 


TIGRINYA käfati (M.), küfati-t (F.) who opens 
HARARI fidiir (M.), gidiir-it (F.) big 
AMHARIC  dügg (M.), dägg-it (F.) good 


In the other southern languages no distinction is made. Thus 
CHAHA nak’ big (no Gender expressed). 


The Suffix -t is not always a sign of the Feminine. Thus in any ETHIOPIC lan- 
guage, Nouns ending in -t can be Masculine and/or Feminine: 


TIGRINYA k’orbät hide, AMHARIC tamhort learning—both Masc. 
Gender is reflected in syntactic relations with Verbs and Pronouns. 


In the northern languages, Gender can be expressed by the vocalic change i/a, 
particularly in the form gät(t)il; the Feminine has Gemination of the second radical: 
TIGRE k’ät’in (M.) k'ätt'an (F.) thin 
TIGRINYA s’ällim (M.), s’ällam (F.) dark 

Sex distinction can also be expressed by the use of different Roots for male and 
female: 

TIGRINYA wäddi boy; $"al girl 
CHAHA ab father; adot mother 
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or by the use of a sex-distinguishing word preceding or following the main Noun: 


TIGRE derho tab‘at cock; derho *anost hen 
AMHARIC  wänd Ia boy; set laj girl. 


2. 3. Number 

ETHIOPIC has two Numbers, Singular and Plural. Traces of the Dual ending are 
preserved in some Nouns. 

The northern languages have retained both the internal and external Plural, 


whereas the southern languages have the external Plural only (traces of the internal 
Plural are preserved in some languages). 


The internal Plural consists in vocalic change in the Root of the Singular, some- 
times accompanied by Prefix * and/or Suffix -t: 
TIGRINYA mändäk'/mänadok' wall; färäs/’a-fras horse 
mäs'haf/mäs'ahof-ti book; bäy'li/*a-bäy'ol-ti mule 


The external Plural is formed by Suffixes: 


GESEZ (a) -at (Masc. and Fem. Nouns and Fem. Adjectives), (b) -an (Masc. 
Nouns and Adjectives): 

(a) kahen/kahn-at priest; sänay/sänay-at beautiful 

(b) lik’/lik’-an chief; sänay/sänay-an beautiful 
TIGRINYA (a) -at (Masc. and Fem. Nouns ending in a consonant), (b) -tat 
(Nouns ending in a vowel), (c) -ot (Nouns ending in -a, -ay, these endings being 
eliminated in the Plural), (4) -an 

(a) homum/hemum-at sick 

(b) hamu/hamu-tat father-in-law 

(c) $"Ayta/$wáyt-ot master 

(d) mämhor/mämhor-an learned man 


Some nouns have the ending -u and internal change: 
wanc’a/wanac’-u cup 


TIGRE (a) -am (Masc. Adjectives and Participles), (5) -at (Fem. Adjectives—also 
Masc. Nouns), (c) -tat (Nouns ending in a vowel, occasionally also in a consonant), 
(d) -ot (Nouns ending in -ay, this ending being eliminated), (e) -otat (= -ot+-at) 
(various Nouns), (f) -ät (Active Participles ending in -ay, (g) -äyt, -äc, -n (rare). 


(a) hat'or/hat'r-am brave 

(b) bab/bab-at door 

(c) zäpa/zäga-tat field 

(d) tästay/täst-ot bull 

(e) katom/katm-otat ring 

(f) *ak'bay/*ak'b-ät watchman 

(p) Bam/fiam-äyt male relatives of bride; ham-äc parents-in-law; 
täbSat/täbSo-n male 


The southern languages have prepalatal -c (< -ti) as the mark of the Plural. They 
make no distinction between Masculine and Feminine. 
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AMHARIC has -oc, the final vowel of the Singular being often eliminated: 
bet/bet-oc house; kefu/kof-oc bad; tamari/tamari-’oc and tämar-oc student. 


HARARI and ARGOBBA have -c for Nouns ending in a vowel, -ac for Nouns 
ending in a consonant. 


GAFAT has -ac, the final vowel of the singular being eliminated: 
t'ek'ur/t'ek'ur-ac black; gäjjä/gäjj-ac house 
CHAHA has no mark for the Plural: färäz horse, horses. Some other GURAGE 
dialects, such as SODDO, use either -c or the repetition of the last radical: 
bayy/bayy-oc child; t'ägg/t'äggagä calf. 
Several languages use for living beings different Roots for the Singular and Plural: 
TIGRINYA säbäyti/’anasti woman 
CHAHA ärc/däng’a boy 


A trace of the Dual is probably to be found in the ending -e in Nouns such as 
GESEZ kol'e two; hak'"e hips; and perhaps in the tens: $osra twenty. 


2. 4. Case endings 


The only Case ending with morphological significance in ETHIOPIC is that of the 
Accusative; it is -ä in GESEZ (-ha after Proper Nouns) and in the GURAGE 
dialects of SELTI and ZWAY, and -u in HARARI. For -ä see also 3. 2. 


3. Article and Complements 
3. 1. Article 


ETHIOPIC has no Indefinite Article (the numeral ‘one’ is occasionally used). 

Nearly all the languages possess means to express Determination. Whereas some of 
the southern languages use the Suffixed Pronoun of the 3rd Person for the expression 
of the Article, the northern languages employ deictic elements. 

GESEZ has no Definite Article. Determination can, however, be expressed by 
periphrastic syntactical means (as is also the case elsewhere in SEMITIC). 

TIGRE uses the element là (invariable in Gender and Number) prefixed to the 
Noun. 

TIGRINYA uses the Demonstrative Adjective *otu (Masc. Sg.), *ota (Fem. Sg.), 
*otom (Masc. PL), *atän (Fem. PI.). 

AMHARIC, HARARI, ARGOBBA, and CHAHA use the nominal suffixed 
Pronoun of the 3rd Person. 

In AMHARIC the form is -u for Masc. Sg. and Pl. ending in a consonant, -w 
after a vowel: 

färäs-u the horse; färäsoc-u the horses; geta-w the master; 


for the Fem. the form is -it-u (dialectally also -wa) after a consonant, -ytu after a 
vowel: 


set-itu the woman; angada-ytu the stranger. 


In ARGOBBA the Article is -u for Masc. Sg. and Pl. after a consonant, -w after 
a vowel; -wa for Fem. Sg. and PI. 


CHAHA has -ta (Masc. Sg.), -äcta (Fem. Sg.), -á"xna (Masc. Pl), -äxnäma 
(Fem. PI.). Other GURAGE dialects have -i suffixed to the Noun. 
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3. 2. Complement of Possession 


The Complement of possession is expressed in GE‘EZ, TIGRE, and TIGRINYA 
by the position Possessed—Possessor ; in GE? EZ the Possessed element has the ending 
-ä (‘Status constructus’, but see also 2. 4)!: 


GESEZ Sos’-ä lioywáüt the tree of life 
TIGRE dogom wäfala “anäss’it the tale of the council of the mice 


In HARARI it is expressed by Possessor—Possessed:: 
gee jugäl the wall of the city (lit. city-wall) 


The Complement of possession can also be expressed by an element preceding the 
Possessor: GESEZ zä (variable in agreement with the Possessed); TIGRINYA nay; 
TIGRE nay and lä; AMHARIC, ARGOBBA, GURAGE, and GAFAT  yá-; 
ancient HARARI zi-. The complex Genitive element-|-Possessor can precede or 
follow the Possessed element in the northern languages; in the southern languages it 
always precedes the Possessed element: 

TIGRE bá*at nay hayät the cave of the lion 
nay yobannes wolad däräsa the disciples of Yohannes (lit. of Yo- 
hannes the disciples) 
TIGRINYA nay ħawwäy kälbi the dog of my brother (lit. of my brother the 
dog) 
AMHARIC — yä-Jum bäk’lo the mule of the chief (lit. of the chief the mule) 
ARGOBBA yä-ngus bed the house of the king (lit. of the king the house) 
CHAHA yä-g”äpyäna buk"rä the mule of my brother (lit. of my brother 
the mule) 


3. 3. Direct Complement 


The Direct Complement can be expressed by its position in the sentence, namely, 
it precedes the Verb: 


TIGRE *adug worot *adeg le*kam halläw the donkeys have sent a donkey 

(lit. the donkeys one donkey they have sent). 

If, however, the Direct Complement is determined (by the Article or by the Suffixed 
Pronoun) it is expressed by various elements prefixed or suffixed to the Noun: 
GESEZ lä- or -ä (see 2. 4); TIGRE ’əgəl or *al; TIGRINYA no-; AMHARIC, 
ARGOBBA, GAFAT -n; HARARI -u after a consonant, -w after a vowel; SELTI 
and ZWAY -ä; SELTI and WOLANE also lä-; the other GURAGE dialects have 
yà-; e.g. 

AMHARIC  betu-nsärra he built the house. 

If the Direct Complement is a Pronoun it is expressed by the Suffixed Pronouns 
joined to the Verb or to the Preposition: 
TIGRE s’äbt’a *ala he held her. 
AMHARIC — gäddälä-w he killed him 


3. 4. Indirect Complement 


The Indirect Complement can be placed before or after the Direct Complement. 
! Cf. NDUNGA, MA, p. 116. 
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It is expressed by various elements prefixed to the Noun, except in HARARI, 
where the element is suffixed. These elements are: GESEZ 14-; TIGRE *agal or 
təl; TIGRINYA no-; AMHARIC, eastern GURAGE, ARGOBBA lä-; HARARI 
-le; SODDO and western GURAGE, GAFAT yä-: 


TIGRE "agal lä-hafil bellom he said to the elephants (lit. to the elephants 
he said to them) 

HARARI kitaab-u ihe-le sät’ko I gave the book to my brother (lit. the book 
to my brother I gave him). 


If the Indirect Complement is a Pronoun it is expressed by the Suffixed Pronouns 
joined to the Verb (often with the element 1 interposed) or to the Preposition: 


TIGRE *afsuh *olye allow me. 
GESEZ yohubowo they give him. 


4. Pronouns 


4. 1. Personal Pronouns! 


GESEZ TIGRE TIGRINYA AMHARIC HARARE ARGOBBA GAFAT CHAHA 
S. 1 "anä "ana ?*ane one aan ay anat əya 
2 M. *antá *onta  nassaxa?  antä axaax  ank antá axü 
F. Santi "anti nassexi? anc(i) axaaf anc anci ac 
3 M. wo?otu hotu nossu arsu (assu) azzo kossu wot xut(a) 
F. yo*?oti hota nossa arswa (asswa) azze kassa yat cit(a) 
Pa nofina hona nohna onnya onnaac onna onni yona 
2M.*antomu  *ontum noassatkum? r axu 
E tanton *anton nossatkan? |9nnantä axaaxaac onnakum onnantum ama 
3M.*emuntu  hotom nossatom x TN 
(wa?atom) oe azziyaac kossäm onnälä"m | xono 
F. ?omantu hatän nossatän (onnässu) zones 
(wo*oton) 


There are separate forms of the Personal Pronouns when used 


(a) as Suffix to a Verb (Object): Verbal Suffixed Pronoun; 
(b) as Possessive Suffix to a Noun: Nominal Suffixed Pronoun. 


4. 2. Demonstrative 
For near objects the Demonstratives are: 


S. M. zo ?olli *ozuy yoh yii hud enna  Zoxäta 
F. za "alla *ozi*a yac itta huy zoxücta 

P. M. ?ollu *ollom *%azi?om = " Zoxü"xno 
F. "alla *ollàn = *azi?en | onnäzih yiyanc Bn Bere 


In TIGRE and TIGRINYA the Demonstrative can be placed both before and 
after the Noun: 


TIGRE "alli modor Valli this country (lit. this country this). 


The Demonstrative for far objects has k instead of z in most languages (t in 
TIGRINYA). 


1 Cf. CUSHITIC, p. 520, and footnotes. 
* In the Vocative *anta, ?anti, *antum, *anton, 
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4. 3. The Relative 
The Relative Pronouns are 


GESEZ S. M. zä, F. *ontá, Pl. *ollä 

TIGRE lä (invariable) 

TIGRINYA  zoe- (invariable) 

AMHARIC and ARGOBBA yä- with a Verb in the Perfect, yáàmmo- with a Verb 
in the Imperfect. 

GAFAT and GURAGE yä- with a Verb in the Perfect, the Imperfect having no 
Relative element. 

HARARI zi- with the Perfect and Imperfect, in the Imperfect -z- stands between 
the Imperfect and Auxiliary -al: 


yisábri-z-al he who breaks. 
4. 4. Interrogative 
The Interrogatives which occur in nearly all the languages are: 


man who? (CHAHA man) 
men what? (CHAHA mor) 


5. Copula, Verb of existence, possession 
5. I. The Copula ‘is’ may be omitted; generally, however it is expressed. 


In GESEZ the Personal Pronoun of the 3rd Person is used as a Copula for all 
Persons. 

In TIGRE the abbreviated 3rd Person Pronoun tu, ta, tom, tän is used in the 
same way. 

In TIGRINYA the element *oy(y)- (more often *iyy-) with the Nominal Suffixed 
Pronoun is used; e.g.: 

S. 1. *oyyä, 2 M. *exa, 3 M. *oyyu, *iyyu, &c. 

In the southern languages the element is n (HARARI int-), used basically with the 
Verbal Suffixed Pronouns, e.g.: 
AMHARIC S.ı näny, 2 M. näh, F. naj, 3 M. naw, F. näc (nat), &c. 


5. 2. The Verb of existence (‘there is’) is expressed in GESEZ by bo, in TIGRE by 
bu (b = in); in the other languages by the Verb ‘to be’, ‘to be present’. 
TIGRINYA ‘allo; AMHARIC allá; ARGOBBA halla; HARARI ħal; 
GAFAT yenit; CHAHA nara. 


The Verbs of existence in the various languages used with the Verbal Suffixed 
Pronouns express possession: 


AMHARIC  alläny I have (lit. it is to me) 
TIGRE "allonni 

GESEZ and TIGRE use the Prepositions b, in, with, and 1, to (TIGRE al), with 
the Nominal Suffixed Pronouns: 


TIGRE boyd I have 
GEEZ lotu he has. 
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6. The Verb 


Verbs are uniradical, biradical, triradical, quadriradical, (rarely) quinquiradical, and 
Compound descriptive Verbs. 


6. 1. Triradicals, Basic Stem 


Type A or Simple Stem 


This type has no gemination of the 2nd radical in the northern languages. In the 
southern languages, except HARARI, eastern GURAGE, and the CHAHA group, 
there is gemination of the 2nd radical in the Perfect, but the 2nd radical is simple in 
the Imperfect. The final vowel is a in TIGRE, HARARI, and ARGOBBA in all the 
types; CHAHA and some other GURAGE dialects add -m to all the Persons of the 
Perfect; the ending is -ä in the other languages. 

Type A has two forms in GESEZ: A, with the vowel ä after the 2nd radical (repre- 
senting the SEMITIC fa“ala); A, without vowel after the 2nd radical (representing 
the SEMITIC faSila and faSula): 

A, nägärä, A, läbsä. 

TIGRE has a single form fägra; only the Verbs with 2nd radical laryngal have the 
form lä’aka, 

TIGRINYA has a single form säbärä; only the Verbs with the 3rd radical laryngal 
have the form bál*e. 

In the southern languages type A has a single form. All the languages except 
HARARI, eastern GURAGE, and CHAHA dialects, have gemination of the 2nd 
radical: 

AMHARIC näggärä; ARGOBBA läbbäsa; GAFAT gällädä; but HARARI 
säbära. 


CHAHA has a single form in the Perfect: säpärä-m break; dänägä-m hit; 
säkärä-m be drunk; but the Jussive of these Verbs: yäsbar, yädarg, yäskär, 
reflects the archaic type of GESEZ A, nägärä, Jussive yengor; A, läbsä, Jussive 
yalbäs. The type yädarg is phonetically conditioned. These three forms of the 
Jussive are also found in ENNEMOR, EZHA, MUHER, and MASK'AN. 


Type B or Geminated Type 
Type B has gemination of the 2nd radical in all Tenses: 


GESEZ fäss'ämä accomplish 
TIGRE fättäna attempt 
TIGRINYA bäddälä do injustice 
AMHARIC fällägä look for 
MUHER mäzzänä-m weigh 


In the other languages the vowel of the rst radical is i or e: 


GAFAT biddälä do injustice 
SODDO fikkätä-m make 
GOGOT bettänä-m disperse 
MASK'AN — bettänä disperse 
ARGOBBA  lemmäna beg 
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The 2nd radical is simple in 
HARARI beetäna disperse 


CHAHA met’ärä-m select 
ENNEMOR mesäxä chew 
SELTI febälä dance; but also fellämä decorate 


WOLANE  betänä disperse; but also beddälä do injustice 
ZWAY miizünà weigh. 


This type corresponds to the Intensive Stem of other SEMITIC languages (2nd 
form of ARABIC, pi*el of HEBREW) as far as its form is concerned, but not in its 
grammatical category. If in the other SEMITIC languages the Intensive Stem is to be 
considered a Stem derived from the Basic Stem, this is no longer the case in ETHIO- 
PIC where the geminated type (type B) has an existence independent from the Simple 
type (type A). That is to say that in ETHIOPIC one cannot form a Verb of type B 
from any Verb of the Simple type. The Verbs of the Simple and geminated types 
belong in ETHIOPIC to the domain of vocabulary and do not constitute gram- 


matical categories. There are very few Verbs in ETHIOPIC which are represented 
in both types, e.g.: 


TIGRE dora, A. go round, däw(w)ärä, B. turn around; 
AMHARIC t’äbbäk’ä, A. be tight, B. protect. 


Type C or gatälä type 


This type has a vowel a after the 1st radical; in the northern languages the 2nd 


radical is simple, in the southern languages (except HARARI, eastern GURAGE, and 
CHAHA dialects), the 2nd radical has gemination: 


GESEZ, TIGRINYA baräkä bless, TIGRE baräka 

AMHARIC, GAFAT barräkä bles, ARGOBBA barräka bless 
HARARI maagäda catch fire 

CHAHA manäxä-m capture 


This type corresponds to the Conative type of ARABIC as far as the form is con- 
cerned, but, as in the case of type B, it can no longer be derived from the Simple 
Stem. There are only very few instances of type C existing beside type A, e.g.: 


AMHARIC — lakk'äk'ä (C) release, läkk'äk'ä (A) abandon 
TIGRE is the only language in which type C can be derived either from type A 
or type B. Its meaning is: 
Sociative: dägma (A) repeat, dagáma (C) tell 
Conative: näkra (A) refuse, nakära (C) strive against, or 
Frequentative: garba (A) hit, garäba (C) cut into several pieces 
6. 2. Uniradicals 


Some of the southern languages have uniradical Verbs abbreviated from biradicals, 
eg 
AMHARIC fa wish 
CHAHA fä-m wish; cä-m leave; x"à-m pour 
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6.3. Biradicals 

The biradicals in the northern languages originate from triradicals with original 
2nd or 3rd radical w, y: 
GESEZ k’omä stand up; femä appoint. 


Whereas GESEZ presents the Verbs with original 3rd radical w, y as triradicals, 
TIGRE and TIGRINYA may use these Verbs as biradicals: 

GESEZ sätäyä, but TIGRE sáta, TIGRINYA sätä (but also sätäyä) drink. 

In the southern languages the biradicals originate from triradicals with original 
2nd or 3rd radical laryngal, and also from Verbs with original and or 3rd radical w, y. 
These languages have, therefore, a considerable number of biradicals, e.g.: 
AMHARIC t'afä write (2nd laryngal); märra guide (3rd laryngal); k'omä stand 

(2nd w); hedä go (2nd y); k'ärrä remain (3rd w, y). 

All the biradicals, with the exception of Verbs with original 2nd laryngal, have the 
types B and C. 

6. 4. Quadriradicals 

The quadriradicals have no distinction between types A and B. Their single form 
is qärtälä in the northern, qärättälä in the southern languages; HARARI has girätäla, 
CHAHA garätälä-m. The type C of the quadrilaterals has the vowel a after the and 
radical: gärat(t)älä. 

The quadriradicals are formed either from four different radicals (1. 2. 3. 4): 
k’änt’äbä pluck, or from the redoubled Root (1. 2. 1. 2): gäsgäsä speed, or from 
Verbs with similar 3rd and 4th radicals (1. 2. 3. 3.): K’ärt’ät’ä break. There are also 
abbreviated quadriradicals originating from Verbs with 2nd or 4th radical w, y, or 
in the southern languages from Verbs with last radical laryngal. 

6. 5. Quinquiradicals 

The quinquiradicals are mostly Verbs with the last two radicals repeated (1. 2. 3. 

203) 
TIGRE haläbläba twitch 
6. 6. Compound descriptive Verbs 

The modern ETHIOPIC languages form a class of Verbs compounded from an 
invariable element and the Verb ‘to say’! (TIGRE and HARARI also ‘to do’), which is 
conjugated. The theme can be biradical, triradical, &c.; its final consonant is mostly 
vowelless: 

TIGRINYA  fiaf bala get up (Causative haf ?abälä) 
TIGRE bärräg bela be scared (Causative bärräg abela) 
AMHARIC — ollam alä disappear (Causative ollam adärrägä, Factitive 
ollom asdärräga and assännya) 
GAFAT onga bala disobey. 
7. Derived Stems 
7.1. Frequentative Stem 
The Frequentative Stem can be derived from every Verb of type A, B, and C. 
ı Cf. EAST SAHARAN, p. 171, BEDAUYE, p. sor. 
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It is formed by the repetition of the 2nd radical and the supplementary syllable has 
the vowel a: säbabärä to break. It serves to express a frequentative, repeated or 
intensive action. All the ETHIOPIC languages use this Stem extensively with the 
exception of GESEZ, which shows a few examples only. 


TIGRE and TIGRINYA säbabäräa; AMHARIC and GAFAT säbabbärä; 
ARGOBBA säbabbära; HARARI sibabära; CHAHA zananäfä-m 
(zanänäfä-m). 


7.2. Stems with Prefixes 


Through prefixation of various elements to the Basic Stem the Verb can express 
various modes of action, the most important being the Reflexive, Passive, Reciprocal, 
Causative, Factitive, Adjutative, &c. Not every Verb has, of course, these Stems. It 
also happens that a Verb appears in one or another Derived Stem (mostly in the 
Reflexive or Causative form) without having the Basic Stem. 

In the following examples type A of the triliteral Verb will be taken as the basis. 
The other types use the same Prefixes. The Prefixes are: 

(a) Prefix tä-. This Prefix added to the basis of any type forms the Reflexive or 
Passive: 

GESEZ tä-säbrä be broken; 

if added to the basis of the type C or of the Frequentative it expresses a reciprocal 
action: 

GESEZ tä-k’atälu fight with one another. 


In GESEZ and TIGRINYA the syllabic structure of the type A is -säbrä or 
-säbärä: tä-säbrä or tä-säbärä. 


In TIGRE the Prefix is -to and the radical of the Verb is of type D; the t can be 
assimilated to any 1st radical: 
to-käffäla or “käffäla, be divided. 


In the southern languages the radical is the same as in the Basic Stem: 


AMHARIC tä-läkk’ämä be gathered; HARARI tä-säbära be broken; 
GAFAT tä-därräsä be found; CHAHA tä-zänäfä-m be pillaged. 


In ARGOBBA the form is 9t-, the t of which is assimilated to any 1st radical; any 
Verb takes the form of type B: 


onnekkäsa be bitten. 


(b) Prefix *a- expresses the Causative or the Transitive. In GESEZ, TIGRE, and 
TIGRINYA the radical is -sbärä: *a-sbürá he caused to break. 


In the southern languages the Prefix is a- and the radical is the same as in the 
Basic Stem: 


AMHARIC and GAFAT a-läkk’ämä cause to gather 
HARARI a-bäsäla boil (lit. make be cooked). 


(c) Prefix *as- expresses the Causative and Factitive (to have an action done 
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through an intermediary person). GESEZ has a few examples of it in Verbs of type 
*as-k'orärä abhor, without any definite value of this stem. 

TIGRE and TIGRINYA have traces of this Prefix; TIGRINYA forms for some 
of these Verbs the Passive with täs-. 

In AMHARIC and ARGOBBA the Prefix as- is productive and forms the Facti- 
tive for all the Verbs, e.g. AMHARIC as-näggärä, and the Causative for Verbs with 
a vocalic initial, e.g. AMHARIC as-alläfä cause to pass. 


(d) Prefix (*)at- is added to the basis of type B, C or of the Frequentative Stem even 
for Verbs of type A; CHAHA adds it also to the basis of type A. It expresses the 
Causative, Adjutative (to help to do something), the Causative of the Reciprocal, 
and the Causative of the Reflexive. In nearly all the languages at- is the only Causative 
Prefix for the Verbs which occur with the Prefix t- only (without Basic Stem) and for 
the Verbs in the southern languages with a vocalic initial. The Prefix at- occurs in 
all the languages except GESEZ and ARGOBBA. The t is assimilated to any 1st 
radical in AMHARIC and TIGRINYA, and optionally in TIGRE: 


TIGRINYA *annakäsä let bite 
AMHARIC annaggärä let speak 
TIGRE *atk'abära or *akk'abáüra let be buried. 


(e) Prefix (*)atté-. TIGRE uses this Prefix; it is combined of *at-*a- > 
"attä-. This Prefix expresses the Causative and Factitive and seems to exist for 
type A only: Pattäbfäla cook. Itis also the Causative of Verbs with the Prefix *an-: 
"attängärgära cause to wallow < *an-gärgära. 

AMHARIC and TIGRINYA also use a Prefix (?)attä-, but this Prefix is not to 
be identified with the Prefix *att#- of TIGRE. In fact, AMHARIC has ättä- 
with Verbs with any initiallaryngal. In these languages (*)attä- is to be considered 
as combined of (?)at-tä-, the tä- of which is the Prefix of the Reflexive-Passive which 
in Verbs with initial laryngal is considered, for phonetic reasons, first radical, and the 
Causative of these Verbs is, consequently (*)at-. Secondarily, TIGRINYA uses the 
Prefix *attá- also for any triradical Verb. 


(f) Prefix (?)astä-. This Prefix may be used with most verbal stems in GESEZ 
and in AMHARIC mainly with Verbs with vocalic initial a- ; traces of it are found in 
TIGRE and TIGRINYA. It expresses the Adjutative, the Causative of the Reflexive, 
and the Causative of the Reciprocal. 

In GESEZ the form of the radical is -sbärä or -säbärä: ?astä-r*ayä, cause to 
be seen, appear. 

Added to the type C of any Verb it has the value of the Causative of the Reciprocal: 
"astä-taläwä cause to follow each other in succession. 


(g) Prefix n-. This Prefix does not serve to express the Passive, as elsewhere in 
SEMITIC. It occurs mostly, with quadriradicals and with triradicals of type C or 
of the Frequentative Stem. This Prefix is used with Verbs expressing noise, move- 
ment, &c. In nearly all of these Verbs the Root without the Prefix is non-existent. 
Transitive or Causative action is expressed by *an- in GESEZ, TIGRE, TIGRINYA, 
an- in the southern languages. Passive action (or sometimes the Intransitive) is 
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expressed by tän- in GESEZ, TIGRE, TIGRINYA, AMHARIC, and HARARI 
and by an- in ARGOBBA, GAFAT, and CHAHA: 
("Jant’älät(t)’älä suspend; tänt'älätt'älä or ant’älät(t) älä be suspended. 


8. Tenses and Mood 
8. 1. Perfect 
The Perfect is formed with Suffixes. These are: 


GE‘EZ, TIGRE, 
TIGRINYA AMHARIC HARARI GAFAT ARGOBBA CHAHA 


S. 1 -ku (TE. -ko) -hu,-ku -xu -hu -ku -xu(m) 
2 M. -ka (G. -kä) -h, -k -xi -ähä -k -xü(m) 
F. -ki J J -f -c(i) -¢(em) 
3 M. -ä (TE. -a) -ä -A -ä -a -ä(m) 
F, -ät -äc -ti -ättä -ädt -üc(om) 
P.ı -na(G.-nä) -nä,-n -na -nä -n -nä(m), -ndä(m) 
2 M. -kum (G. -kəmmu) | N : ja " det 
F. -kən accəhu xu hum -kun -xəma(m) 
3 M. -u (TE. -äw) N ` am , -o(m) 
F, -a(TE. -äya) | S a hoe U Keen 


c.g. GESEZ: läbäsku, läbäskä (nägärkä), läbäski, läbsä (nägärä), läbsät; 

läbäsnä, läbäskommu (nägärkommu), läbäskon, läbsu (nägäru), läbsa. 

The Perfect expresses an accomplished action in the past; it can be combincd with 
the Auxiliary Verb näbbärä to be, or other Auxiliary Verbs meaning ‘to be’ to cx- 
press the Pluperfect. 

A Negative action in the past is expressed by the Perfect preceded by *i- in GESEZ 
and TIGRE; *ay-...-nin TIGRINYA; al-...-m in AMHARIC, HARARI, 
GAFAT; an- in CHAHA; al- ...-w(-u after a consonant) in ARGOBBA. 


8. 2. The Imperfect 
The Imperfect is formed by Prefixes and Suffixes: 


GE EZ, 
TIGRINYA TIGRE AMHARIC ARGOBBA HARARI GAFAT CHAHA 
S. 1 ?3- ?9- 9- ol- je... i ə- ä- 
2 M. tə- ta- to- to- ti-...- 1 to- to- 
F. to-...- i t9- ... sl to- ,.,- i to-...-i ti-...- ito-...- i to- .. 
-i 
3 M. yo- (lo-) ya- yə- yi- ...- i yo- yo- 
F. to- to- to- to- ti-...- i to- to- 
P. 1 no- ’on- onno- al, ...- on ni- .. e -i ənnə- na- 
2M. ta-...-u t9- ...- o to- .. 
-0 
F tə... N TE à ta- ...-u ta-...-u ti-...- uto-...- im RM 
-áma 
3 M. y9- -u (13-) ...-0 Yð- ... 
n -0 
F. y9-...-a — (do)...-a DÉI ***7 ees 1 ANN 
-äma 


The final -i in HARARI (except that of the and Sg. Fem.) is euphonic; the -i of 
the 2nd Sing. Fem. causes palatalization of a final dental or sibilant in the southern 
languages, and of any dental or sibilant in the Root in HARARI: 

GE‘EZ, A. yanäggar (yanäggaru), B. yofess'om, C. yobarok 
TIGRE, A. (la)säbbor (but lasäbru), B. (la)bäddal, C. (lo)bar?k 
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TIGRINYA, A. yesübbor (but yosábru), B. yabaddal, C. yabarax 
AMHARIC, A. yonägor, B. yofállog, C. yobarrok 
ARGOBBA, A. yagädal, B. yaneggad, C. yomarrok 
HARARI, A. yisäbri, B. yifiimk'i, C. yimaagdi 
GAFAT, A. yogälod, B. yakimmar, C. yadakkom 
CHAHA, A. yok'äbor, B. yomec'ok' (yazäpar), C. yamarax 

The Imperfect expresses the Present or the Future in the main or subordinate 
clauses. This is the case in GESEZ and GAFAT; in AMHARIC, ARGOBBA and 
HARARI it expresses the Present and the Future in subordinate clauses, occasionally 
in main clauses. The regular expression for the Present and Future in main clauses 
is Imperfect+Auxiliary Verb al ‘to be’ (from *allä) conjugated. In TIGRE and 
TIGRINYA the Imperfect expresses the Durative Present; the Present is expressed by 
the Imperfect4- halla ‘to be’ in TIGRE, and by the Imperfect J-*allo in TIGRINYA. 
The Future is expressed by the Imperfect, but mostly by *agal ‘in order that’+ Jussive 
+tu (Copula ‘he is’) in TIGRE, and by ks+Imperfect+*oyyu in TIGRINYA. In 
CHAHA the Imperfect expresses the Present; the Future is expressed by the Im- 
perfect-+-te or by the Jussive+fä. 


The Imperfect is combined with many Auxiliary Verbs to express various Tenses, 
Circumstance,! Habitual, or Continuous action, &c. 


Negative action in the Present or Future is expressed by the Imperfect combined 
with Negative elements. 


8. 3. Fussive and Imperative 

'The Jussive is expressed by Prefixes and Suffixes; the Imperative, used in the 2nd 
Person, has the same forms as the Jussive without Prefix. 

The forms of the Jussive are: 


GESEZ, A, yonger, A, yalbäs, B. yafäss’am, C. yobarok let him speak, dress, 
finish, bless; 

TIGRINYA, A. yosbär, B. yobäddal, C. yabarak let him break, violate, bless; 

TIGRE, A. lofgär, B. lofátton, C. lobarok let him go out, try, bless; 

AMHARIC, A. yangär, B. yofällog, C. yabarak let him speak, seek, bless; 

ARGOBBA, A. yosdáb, B. yanäggad, C. yomarrok let him insult, trade, take 
prisoner; 

GAFAT, A. yägläd, B. yäkämmor, C. yädakom let him gird, accumulate, speak; 

HARARI, A. yüsbár, B. yäfeemk’i, C. yamaagdi let him break, hide, catch fire. 


In CHAHA the existence of an archaic A, and A, is recognizable in the Jussive. In 
fact, A, is yäsbor, A, is yäskär; there also exists A,, yädarg (with vowel ə after the 
rst radical) due in principle to the character of the phonemes. 

The Jussive and Imperative are complementary in their use. The Jussive in the 
Positive expresses an intention in the 1st and 3rd Persons, in the Negative it expresses 
an interdiction in all Persons; the Imperative expresses an order in the 2nd Person. 
The Negative Jussive is preceded by the Negative element a (< al-). In GESEZ and 
TIGRE the Jussive is also used in subordinate clauses to express finality. 


ı ARABIC da, 
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9. Nominal forms 
9. 1. Gerund 


GESEZ, TIGRINYA, AMHARIC, and ARGOBBA have a particular form for 
the Gerund. In GESEZ it is qätilä-, in TIGRINYA qätil-, in AMHARIC aätlä-, in 
ARGOBBA gätlad- (combined with d < t) followed by the Nominal Suffixed Pro- 
nouns. 

The forms of the Gerund are: 


GESEZ TIGRINYA AMHARIC ARGOBBA 
S. 1 k'ätil-oyä säbir-e nügorr-e t'ágbo-c 
2M. k’ätilä-kka -ka nägrä-h tägbad-äh 
E -kki -ki -f -ih 
3M.  k'átil-o -u náügr-o -0 
F. -a -a -A -a 
Pea k’ätilä-nna -na nägrä-n -än 
a S | nn | nägr-ac(c)ohu -hum 
3M. k’ätil-om -om m T 
F -on -än CS Fam 


The Gerund expresses a Circumstance or an action preceding that of the main 
verb!, 

AMHARIC yan gize getaw ogorun at'bo, bá-k'obe afoto, doro argo-llät, 
yammayawk’äwn yä-gäbs bässo, oratun satoto, ka-bet 
agboto, astännyaw, lit. at that time the master his [the guest's] foot 
having washed, with oil having rubbed, a cock having slaughtered for 
him, unfamiliar corn flour for dinner having given, into the house 
having brought, made him lie down. 

In TIGRINYA it also serves as a finite Verb for the Present-Perfect. The Gerund 
is combined with various Auxiliary Verbs to express different Tenses and Moods. 

9. 2. Infinitive 


The form of the Infinitive in GESEZ is gätil or qätilot; types B, C and the Derived 
Stems form the Infinitive with the ending -o, -ot, the syllabic structure of the Root 
being that of the Jussive-Imperative. 

TIGRE has qätil, moqtal, and some other forms ending in -ät. TIGRINYA, 
AMHARIC, ARGOBBA, and HARARI form the Infinitive with the Prefix m-: 
TIGRINYA mesbar (B. moboddal, C. moborak) 

AMHARIC mängär (B. mäfälläg, C. mäbaräk) 

ARGOBBA mäskär (B. mänäggäd, C. mämarräk) 

HARARI mäsbär (B. mäfeemäk’, C. mämaagäd) 

GAFAT and the GURAGE dialects of CHAHA, MUHER, MASK’AN, GOGOT. 
ZWAY, and SODDO change mä- into wä-: GAFAT wäftär; CHAHA A, 
wäsfor, A, wänkäb, the syllabic structure being that of the Jussive-Imperative, 
CHAHA has also the ending -ot, the base being zarf- or zaräf-. This ending is also 
found in ENNEMOR, SELTI, WOLANE, and Ancient HARARI. 


1 Cf. the constructions in MABA (p. 204), BARYA (p. 334), KUNAMA (p. 346), BILIN (p. 549). 
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9. 3. Active Participle 


The Active Participle has a particular form in GESEZ, TIGRE, TIGRINYA. 
AMHARIC, and SODDO. This form is qätali (TIGRE qatol, gatlay). The 
languages which do not have a particular form for the Active Participle express the 
Agent by the Relative Pronoun+Imperfect. 


9. 4. Passive Participle 


The Passive Participle is expressed only in GESEZ, TIGRE, TIGRINYA, and 
HARARI; its form is oul The other languages have traces of this form, but 
can no longer automatically form a Passive Participle from every Transitive Verb. 


9. 5. Other nominal forms 


Nouns of place are formed with the prefix mä-. Nouns of instrument have the 
prefix mä- or mä-...-iormä-...-ya. TIGRINYA and AMHARIC form a noun 
of manner from the basis of type C or of the frequentative stem with the prefix (?)at-, 
the t of which is assimilated to the rst radical. 

TIGRINYA *akk'atola or *akk'ätatola manner of killing 
AMHARIC annägagär manner of speaking 


10. Particles 

Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Adverbs belong to the domain of vocabulary and 
will, therefore, not be treated here. A characteristic feature of ETHIOPIC is that 
positional relations are expressed by Prepositions or Postpositions, or both. This is 
particularly the case in the southern languages and TIGRINYA. In HARARI Post- 
positions alone are often used. In many cases these Postpositions are of nominal 
origin: 
TIGRINYA bs-moxadu moxnoyat because of his departure (lit. in (of) his 

departure cause); 
CHAHA bä-bet (är on the house (lit. on (of) the house the top); 
yä-dobr-e to the forest; 

AMHARIC bä-bet wast’ in the house (lit. in (of) the house the interior); 
HARARI gaarzo-be in his house. 


It should be mentioned that some of the Prepositions also function as Conjunc- 
tions: AMHARIC ondä as Preposition in onda leba like a thief; as Conjunction in 
ondä tämälläsä as he returned. 


Ir. Syntax 


The word order is apparently greatly influenced by CUSHITIC. In the northern 
languages the word order is more free than in the southern languages. 'l'he order of 
a main clause in the southern languages is Subject—Direct or Indirect Complement 
— Verb. 


AMHARIC abbate and bare gäzza my father bought an ox (lit. my father an 
ox bought). 
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The Copula is also placed at the end: 
AMHARIC betoc mälkam naccäw the houses are beautiful (lit. the houses 
beautiful are.) 


Whereas in some of the northern languages the Qualifier can precede or follow the 
qualified element, in the southern languages it is always placed before the qualified 
element. As Qualifier can be considered the Adjective, the Possessor in the Comple- 
ment of possession, and the Relative clause. 


The Adjective can precede or follow the Substantive in GESEZ and TIGRE; in 
the other languages it always precedes: 


AMHARIC  tollok' säw important man. 


The Possessor in the Complement of possession can precede or follow the Pos- 
sessed element in the northern languages, but in the southern languages it always pre- 
cedes: ‘a crown of gold’ is in GESEZ ”aklil zä-wärk’ or zä-wärk’ *aklil, but in 
the south only *yä-wärk’ aklil (lit. of-gold a-crown). 


The Relative clause can precede or follow the modified element in GESEZ and 
TIGRE; it always precedes in the other languages: 


TIGRE lä-wädk’ä kokäb the star that has fallen (lit. that has fallen—the star) 
lä?adog lä-təl aka the donkey which was sent 
but in AMHARIC yä-wäddäk'ä kokäb that has fallen—the star. 


The subordinate clause can precede or follow the main clause in the northern 
languages, but always precedes in the southern languages: 
CHAHA tot'äbt'e cänäcom she came to seize him (lit. in order that she seizes 
him—she came). 


12. Vocabulary 


Modern ETHIOPIC languages contain a fairly large number of Roots unknown in 
other SEMITIC languages. Many of these no doubt have SEMITIC etymologies 
which are not easily traced on account of the extensive phonetic change that has 
occurred in some of the madern ETHIOPIC languages. Other Roots are taken from 
the CUSHITIC languages. 


THE POSITION OF ETHIOPIC IN SEMITIC: 
AKKADIAN AND ETHIOPIC 


Some Assyriologists (F. Homme, P. Haupt, V. CHRISTIAN, A. Unenap) 
came up with the idea that Ethiopic and Akkadian formed a dialectal unity 
within Proto-Semitic. CHRISTIAN calls these languages ,,die älteren semitischen 
Sprachen" as against the ,,jüngerensemitischenSprachen‘.AlreadyJ.CANTINEAU 
expressed opposition to this opinion. The more extensive knowledge that we 
have at present of the various Ethiopic languages lead us to the conclusion 
that the apparently common features of Akkadian and Ethiopic do not justify 
the opinion of the Assyriologists. 

Some of the features that were considered archaic in both language groups 
are the following. 

The tens have in Akkadian and in Ethiopic the ending -a: Akk. eëra 20, 
dulaëa 30, etc., Ethiopic: ‘asra 20, sälasa 30. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the ending is to be interpreted in the same way. Whereas in Akkadian the 
ending -u seems most probably to be the ending of esra 20, that is, “two tens" 
spreading over 30, 40, and so on, a dual ending that was very much alive in 
Akkadian, this is not the case in Ethiopic. Undoubtedly, Ethiopic had a dual 
as was the case in Proto-Semitic, but whatever traces remain of the dual — 
and they are not many—, the ending is -e and not o: cf. kal’e “two”, "ade 
“hands”. Consequently, the comparison of the two forms of Ethiopic and 
Akkadian is doubtful. 

CANTINEAU has already rightly stated that the suffix of the ist person -ku 
of the perfect (kätäb-ku) cannot be comparcd with the suffix -ku of the 1st 
person of the Akkadian permansive (kasda-ku). The basic forms are different: 
verbal in Ethiopic, nominal in Akkadian. 

The ending of -tu of the personal pronoun of the 3rd person of Geez wo'otu 
"he" was compared with the ending -tu of Akkadian éuatu, Sut (in the modern 
stage). Concerning the ending -tu of Ethiopic we now seem to know that it 
is the copula “he is, it is" (cf. Gurage, Gafat, Harari, Tigre) so that wa’atu 
means originally “tt is he” > “he”. Unless it can be proved that the Akkadian 
lu has the same value, the two forms cannot be compared. Besides, we know 
now that the ending -tu is also found in Ugaritic and Phoenician. 

In the verb there is a series of features that could be interpreted as an in- 
dication ofa dialectal unity, but here again the basis is altogether different. Let 
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us designate the basic stem of Akkadian as B, the geminated stem (that is, 
the stem corresponding to the 2nd form of Arabic, piel of Hebrew) as G, and 
the causative stem as S. Akkadian can form a causative not only from the 
basic stem: S-B (usaksad), but also from the geminated stem : S-G (usnammir). 
The same is true apparently of Ethiopic as opposed to the other Semitic lan- 
guages. Basically, however, the situation cannot be compared. Indeed, whereas 
in Akkadian the geminated stem is a derived stem, that is, a stem with a 
specific value derived from the basic stem, the geminated stem of Ethiopic is 
not a derived stem. With isolated exceptions, no geminated stem can be 
derived from the non-geminated type (that is, the 1st form of Arabic, gal of 
Hebrew). The Ethiopic verbs of the non-geminated type as well as those of the 
geminated type are vocabulary items and do not belong to the domain of 
morphology. Thus the geminated type of Ethiopic is a basic stem, simply called 
type B, as against the basic non-geminated type called type A. This type, 
being basic, can be used with the causative element (which by the way, is ’), 
as is the case of the type A, or the non-geminated type. 

The stem with tan- (that is, the combination of the morphemes ¢ and n) 
was also considered a common feature of Akkadian and Ethiopic. In Akkadian, 
the combination -tan- is infixed and we have B-tan, G-tan, S-tan, etc. (ip-tan- 
arras, up-tan-arras, us-tan-apras). Ethiopic, too, has a prefix tan-. The usage 
of these elements is, however, different in the two languages, First of all, in 
Akkadian the stem with fan- is a derived stem (from the basic, geminated, 
causative stem, and so on), whereas in Ethiopic tan- is a basic stem in the sense 
that it cannot be derived from any other stem for the expression of a specific 
meaning. The verbs that have the prefix tan- do not exist without tan-. As for 
the meaning there is a vague similarity in the two languages. The Akkadian 
tan- serves for the expression of an iterative and habitual action and the 
Ethiopic tan- is used with verbs that express noise, movement, light; conse- 
quently, basically a state or action of some duration. The meaning, however, 
lies in Ethiopic in the prefix n-, not in tan-. As for the prefix t-, it expresses an 
intransitive state of these verbs, the transitive or causative being expressed 
by the causative element ’- ('an-). Consequently, the combination tan- cannot 
be placed on the same level in the two languages. 

The Akkadian present ikaššajiļuļjd has been compared with the Ethiopic 
imperfect indicative and the Akkadian preterite iksud with the form of the 
Ethiopie subjunctive yanger (yalbäs). Let us consider first the gemination of 
the second radical of the imperfect. The Assyriologists seem to agree that the 
2nd radical of the present is geminated, thus ikaššad. As for Ethiopic, this is 
not the case. The 2nd radical is geminated in Geez; in Tigre and Tigrinya only 
in the verbal forms ending in a consonant: yasäbbar, but yosübr-u. South 
Ethiopic, that is in general an innovating type, preserves here the Proto- 
Ethiopic form yagätal, with the 2nd radical simple. The reason for the gemination 
of the 2nd radical in North Ethiopic will be discussed below. As for the form 
of the imperfect indicative itself, it seems to me that it is a secondary form. 
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If we examine indeed the imperfect of the various Semitic languages, we notice 
that in the languages that have an indicative and a subjunctive, as is the case 
in classical Arabic, there are vocalic variants of the 2nd radical in both the 
indicative and subjunctive; thus yagtulu, yagtilu, yagtalu. In the languages 
that no longer have a subjunctive (as is the casc in Hebrew), the indicative has 
the vocalic variants (yismor, yilmad). The Akkadian present, too, has the 
variants tkassa/iju/d. In Ethiopic, however, that has an indicative and a 
subjunctive, the vocalic variants occur only in the subjunctive (yanger, yalbäs). 
The lack of vocalic variants in the Ethiopic indicative is an indication of a 
secondary formation. The reason for this secondary formation is the following. An 
original form *yaqtul-u through the loss of the final vowel became yagtul and 
was thus confused with the form of the jussive (actually yanger and golbüs). 
A differentiation between the indicative and subjunctive was therefore 
necessary. This differentiation was obtained by the insertion of a vowel 
between the 2nd and 3rd radical, perhaps by analogy with another form, so 
that the form became yagatal. The gemination of the 2nd radical in North 
Ethiopic was due perhaps to the stressed vowel or to a certain word rhythm 
in North Ethiopic. 

As for the vocabulary, it is true that there is a certain number of words 
common to Akkadian and Ethiopic, but I am quite convinced that as many 
words could be found occurring both in Akkadian and Arabic, or even more 
in Akkadian and Hebrew. 

To sum up. The features that were considered common between Akkadian 
and Ethiopic prove to be quite independent in the two language groups and do 
not justify the opinion according to which Akkadian and Ethiopic formed a 
dialectal unity within Proto-Semitic. 


SPIRANTIZATION IN THE ETHIOPIAN LANGUAGES 


The spirantization of the velars, labials and dentals in the various Semitic 


languages is well known. In Aramaic and Hebrew the consonants b g d k p t are 
spirantized 2. For Akkadian, the spirantization of some labials, velars and den- 


tals is still under discussion), Arabic does not know spirantization of velars or 
labials(), As for the Ethiopian languages, the principles of spirantization were 


(1) Abbreviation of books and languages. 

BOOKS. Armbruster: C. H. Armbruster, Initia Amharica, Part III: Amharic-English Vo- 
cabulary (Cambridge, 1920; Baeteman: J. Baeteman, Dictionnaire amarigna-frangais (Dire- 
Daoua, 1929); Bassano: Francesco da Bassano, Vocabolario tigray-italiano (Roma, 1918); 
Cerulli: E. Cerulli, Studi etiopici, vol. I. La lingua e la storia di Harar (Roma, 1936); Ce- 
rulli, Etiopico: E. Cerulli, “Etiopico”, in Giorgio Levi della Vida (ed.), Linguistica semitica: 
presente e futuro. Studi Semitici, vol. 4 (Roma, 1961), pp. 139-159; Cohen: M. Cohen, 
Etudes d'éthiopien meridional (Paris, 1931); Cohen, Nouv. ét.: M. Cohen, Nouvelles étu- 
des d'éthiopien méridional (Paris, 1939); Coulbeaux - Schreiber: P. S. Coulbeaux - J. 
Schreiber, Dictionnaire de la langue tigraï (Wien, 1915); Dillmann: C. F. A. Dillmann, Ethi- 

opic grammar. Translated by J. A. Crichton (London, 1907); Dillmann, Lexicon: C. F. A. 
Dillmann, Lexicon linguae Aethiopicae (Lipsiae, 1865); Guidi: I. Guidi, Vocabolario ama- 
rico-italiano (Roma, 1901); Leslau, Harari: W. Leslau, Etymological dictionary of Harari 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1962); Praetorius: F. Praetorius, Die amharische Sprache (Hal- 
le, 1879); Praetorius, Tigritia: F. Praetorius, Grammatik der Tigrina-Sprache in Abessinien 
(Halle, 1871); Ullendorff: E. Ullendorff, The Semitic Languages of Ethiopia. A compara- 
tive phonology (London, 1955); de Vito: L. de Vito, Vocabolario della lingua tigrigna 
(Roma, 1896). : 

LANGUAGES. A. Alaba; Amh.: Amharic; Ar.: Arabic; C.: Chaha; E.: Eza; Ed.: En- 
degen; En.: Ennemor; G.: Geez; Go.: Gogot; Gt.: Gyeto; H.: Hadiya; Har.: Harari; 
K.: Kambata; M.: Muher; Ms.: Masqan; Q.: Qabenna; S.: Selti; Sid.: Sidamo; So.: 
Soddo; T.: Tembaro; Te.: Tigre; Tna.: Tigrinya; W.: Wolane; Z.: Zway. 

(2) There is no need to give a bibliography on the subject. The subject is treated in the 
grammars of Hebrew and Aramaic. 

(3) W. von Soden, “Die Spirantisierung von Verschlusslauten im Akkadischen: ein Vor- 
bericht”, JNES 27 (1968), pp. 212-240; E. E. Knudsen, “Spirantisation of Velars in Akka- 
dian”, in Lisan mithurti. Festschrift, Wolfram Freiherr von Soden ... gewidmet (1969), pp. 
147-155. The article has an extensive bibliography on the subject. 

(4) F. C. Corriente’s article, “A Survey of Spirantization in Semitic and Arabic Pho- 
netics”, JQR 60 (1969), pp. 147-171, deals with spirantization in Arabic of etymological 
nature, that is, he compares roots having one of the radicals a stop or spirant, such as b : f : 
w; t£: ¢; k:l, and so on. Spirantization does not occur in Arabic in the morphological 
system as in the case in Hebrew, Aramaic and Ethiopic. 
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discussed in the studies dealing with the various Ethiopian languages. The con- 
sonants that can be spirantized in Ethiopic are the velars k, q, and the labials b, 
m. In the present study I intend to take up the question of spirantization of 
these consonants using new evidence based on the material that I collected on 
Harari and Gurage and reinterpreting previously expressed ideas. The spirantiza- 
tion of velars and labials in the Cushitic languages will also be briefly described 
in the hope that it will throw light on the spirantization in Semitic Ethiopic and 
at the same time help us to understand problems in the root structure of Cushitic. 

The Ethiopian languages that are investigated are Geez, Tigre, Tigrinya, Am- 
haric, Harari, and Gurage, with occasional mention of the other Semitic Ethiopian 
languages. 

Two general principles of spirantization in Ethiopic as well as in the other 
Semitic languages have to be considered: 1) spirantization affects only the non- 
geminated consonants; 2) the spirant consonants are not phonemic) A 


THE VELAR K 


GEEZ. The pronunciation of Geez is known on the basis of the so-called 
“traditional pronunciation’), This pronunciation does not reveal any spiran- 
tization of the velar k. Nor is spirantization of k in Geez attested by a special 
symbol of the Geez alphabet. Concerning the possibility of a spirant in Geez, 
Ullendorff (pp. 49-50) states that “we might find a hint in Ge‘ez transliteration 
of certain foreign words where k transcribes Greek x” referring to Geez Mika’el, 
Sirak, 'askema, versus Greek Mixanh Zewax oxnua and cites Di:lmann (p. 48). 
Dillmann, however, following E. König”) (p. 64) suggests that Geez k may re- 
present the aspirated (italicized by me) feature of Greek x and not the spirant 
feature. Consequently no conclusion should be drawn concerning the spiran- 
tization of Geez k. 


TIGRE. In Tigre k is not spirantized. 


TIGRINYA. A non-geminated velar k in intervocalic or postvocalic position 
is spirantized to x. Examples: käfätä “open”, but yaxáffat; daxam “weakness”, 
zäxti “now”(®), 


(5) On the phonemic value of the Hebrew spirants see, however, Z. Harris, JAOS 61 
(1941), p. 147; followed by G. M. Schramm, The Graphemes of Tiberian Hebrew, Berkeley- 
Los Angeles, 1964, pp. 56-58. 

(6) On the studies dealing with “traditional pronunciation”, see my An Annotated Bib- 
liography of the Semitic Languages of Ethiopia, The Hague, 1965, pp. 120-121. 

(7) Neue Studien uber Schrift, Aussprache und allgemeine Formenlehre des Aethiopi- 
schen (Leipzig, 1877). König, op. cit., pp. 63-64 opposes indeed “Aspirata” and “Spirans”’ 
when speaking of Greck X. 

(8) I wonder whether Ullendorff is right when he states (p. 57) that “the use of the 
plosive instead of a justified fricative would be due merely to slovenly speech or writing. 
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Spirantization does not affect Geez loanwords; thus 'amlak “God”, mäl'ak 
“angel”, fasika “Easter”. 

In the dialect of Akkele Guzay, the speech of my informant), spirantiza- 
tion is optional after a laryngeal or after y in the same word or in a group of 
words: bäla‘xu or bäla‘ku “I ate’ 10) ; säli’xa “you hated”; särähxa or särahka 
“you worked”; sarah xámzuy 'ayyu ‘‘the work is thus”); nay baran xasad “the 
neck of the ox”; nay sáb'ay xadan “the man's clothes”12), 

For spirantization of the velar k after a consonant, F. Praetorius, ZDMG 28 
(1874), p. 439, cites the examples of balxu “I said”, nabarxu “I was", and ama* 
xálxum “among you”. Ullendorff (p. 59, n. 57) adds ba'lxatkum and states that 
“the spirantization may take place after a liquid". Since in the cited examples 
the spirant x is an element of the suffix pronouns it would seem that the spiran- 
tization is limited to the suffix pronouns (as also stated by Praetorius, ib.) regard- 
less of the consonant that precedes the suffix pronoun 9), Whether spirantiza- 
tion may take place after a liguid remains to be investigated since L. de Vito, 
who is guite reliable in his recordings, has no example for a spirant x after a lig- 
uid. Thus, 'alkäfä (p. 22), tämälkä (p. 25), amälkätä (p. 25), 'arki (p. 76), 'ar- 
käsä (p. 36), färkätä (p. 129). 

Concerning the labialized velar k” there is no agreement between the re- 
cordings of de Vito and those of Abba Yohannes Gäbrä Egzi’zbaher in his Ethi- 
opic Dictionary. Tigrigna-Amharic. Indeed, de Vito does not record spirantiza- 
tion of the labiovelar k” (täk”älälä, tak” äräyä, tak” ärss'e) whereas Abba Yo- 
hannes Gäbra Egzi'abaher records a spirant x” (táx" ämatärä, tax” äramätä, and 
so on). 


This applics to the entire Täa area without difference or dialect", and he concludes “In 
other words: spirantization is a facultative variant”. 1 agree that in writing k may be used 
instead of an expected x, but I seriously doubt whether this would be accepted in speech. 
More investigation is reguired to clear up the point. 

(9) Documents tigrigna (Paris, 1941). 

(10) Concerning the use of a spirant after ’ and ‘, Ullendorff (p. 59) states that “the 
plosive would be employed in the overwhelming number of cases”. However, L. de Vito 
records consistently a spirant x after ' in ma'xäl (p. 30), 'a'xälä (p. 80), me'xal (p. 80). It is 
possible that the pronunciation of the last is me’exal. In this case x would be intervocalic, 
but this pronunciation does not apply to 'a'xälä. Da Bassano writes, however ma'käl (p. 
110), 'a'kälä (the transcription is mine) and ma'xal without giving the transcription. Abba 
Yohannes Gäbrä Egzi’abeher in his Ethiopian Dictionary. Tigrigna-Amharic writes mä'käl 
but md’xdlay. 

(11) On the basis of Harari (see below) where, due to dissimulation, an expected spirant 
remains stop in a root containing the laryngeal #, Ullendorff (p. 60) may be justified in ex- 
pressing doubts about this pronunciation, 

(12) There is no need to make “a special case of the negative prefix ou after which the 
fricative is found in the majority of cases" as does Ullendorff (p. 61) since the spirantization 
occurs in examples other than with ay. 

(13) My statement in JA 1939, p. 66, § 6, is also too general. 
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Since Tigrinya isa spoken language and we do not have to rely on the written 
representation of a spirantized or a non-spirantized k, and since, as I will discuss 
the question later in connection with Amharic, one cannot rely unreservedly on 
orthography, I will not discuss here the examples of spirantized x mentioned by 
F. Praetorius in ZDMG 28 (1874), pp. 439-440, 445. 


AMHARIC. Concerning the spirantization of k one would have to investi- 
gate regional pronunciations(!), and even within the same region a distinction 
may have to be made between the educated and the non-educated class, between 
the city and the country. One example will illustrate this statement. While the 
subject suffix pronoun of the 2nd pers. masc. after a consonant in Shoa is -k or 
-h (näggärk or näggärh “you said”), the pronunciation with -h seems to be con- 
sidered more educated than that with -k. 

As for the existence of a sound represented in ancient Amharic beginning 
with Ludolfl!3) as kf, i. e. the sign of the simple k modified by the “hat”, it is 
difficult to know whether this symbol was merely a graphic phantasy or the re- 
presentation of a velar x. The or nce ee TO in this respect is deceptive. Here is a 
sample of words written with k” in Ludolf’s eu words that are at present 
pronounced with k. Initially: kulalit, kattati and kättätä, kaddand, kätäma. Inter- 
vocalic: dakkämä and däkkämä (and yet k is geminated), takkätä and takkätä 
(and yet k is geminated), tákáttálá;in the position cVvy 9) marko. It is, of course, 
possible that some of these words were pronounced in Ludolfs time with h (or 
with some other sound reflected in the sign kh ) but it is highly doubtful that the 
geminated k in däkkämä and takkätä was pronounced as a spirant 

Let me illustrate the pitfalls of orthography through a recent Amharic- 
Amharic dictionary (Addis yamaranna mäzgäbä galat) published in 1970 by a 


(14) The information concerning the pronunciation of Gojjam k as against h in Shoa 
on the basis of I. Guidi is not always instructive (contrarily to the opinion expressed by Ul- 
lendorff 50). For “pretext”, Guidi (col. 98) gives Shoa moxnsyat as against mekneyat of 
Gojjam (and probably also Gondar), but the normal present-day pronunciation in Shoa is 
mekneyat. For "peg", Guidi (col. 376) gives &hal for Shoa, but the normal pronunciation 
is lokal. For “trumpet”, Guidi (col. 57) gives “Sc. volg. anche” mälähät, but today's pro- 
nunciation is mäläkät. For “middle”, Guidi (col. 477) gives Shoa mahál as against mähakkäl 
of Gojjam, but the present-day pronunciation in Shoa is also mähakkäl. In connection with 
lexical items not connected with the stop-spirant pronunciation of k, Guidi (col. 517) gives 
Shoa td “at, to” (col. 445), estä “until” against Gojjam kd, eskd (see JES, vol. 11, no. 2, pp. 
123, 126 where Addis Ababa kd- and »skä- are in opposition to fä- and está- of Mänz and 
Wollo). It is quite possible that the linguistic situation in Guidi's time (1901) was not the 
same as that of today, but one should kecp in mind that Guidi's informant was not from 
Shoa. 

(15) Grammatica linguae amharicae ... (Francofurti ad Moenum, 1698); Lexicon 
amharico-latinum ... (Francofurti ad Moenum, 1698). 

(16) c — consonant, V — velar, v — vowel. 

(17) On the interpretation of däkkämä and takkätä against the expected däkkämä, 
takkätä, see Cohen 393. 
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respectable Ethiopian scholar Dästa Täklä Wald. He spells k" edd, kullu, k"ona, 
k'ulátt for present-day hedä, hullu, honä, hulátt. What conclusions will one 
draw 300 years from now concerning the pronunciation of these words if one 
were to rely on the orthography? 

It is on the basis of the unreliability on the Amharic orthography in Lu- 
dolfs time as well as in our own time that I would doubt that the spirant x was 
as widespread in Amharic as it is in Tigrinya, as opinion expressed by Praetorius 
(p. 68), M. Cohen (p. 393), and E. Ullendorff (p. 51). 

The spelling with k is valid particularly (or perhaps only) in cases where 
the vowel following it is d, as in Cohä "shout", mahdr “harvest”, allahänna 
"stubborn" (the k" being pronounced h) since the spelling with h would neces- 
sitate the vowel a, as is well known from the Amharic phonological system. It is 
indeed possible that the symbol kh was invented for the purpose of being able 
to express the sound h followed by à (that is ha). This symbol may then have 
spread indiscriminately for the expression of the spirant h with vowels other 
than d, as in Sákam, Säkla, and so on. 

It is likewise difficult to draw any conclusion concerning the deier Ce 
of k in Isenberg’s time. Indeed, K. W. Isenberg" 8) (p. 6) states that kh is pro- 
nounced like the Scotch and German ch in loch, nicht. One wonders how much 
one can rely on this statement since he also says that h “is pronounced with a 
pressure in the lower part of the throat, like the Arabic br and h “like the Swiss 
ch, the Arabic 4”. I have serious doubts that in Isenberg's time h and h were 
pronounced differently than today, that is, h, and, consequently, the symbols 
h and h are simply orthogra aphic. In the Dictionary (p. 145) Isenberg has a series 
of words beginning with k" but all of them are Arabic loanwords, these loan- 
words having mostly h, but also h and h. It is simply the foreign origin of the 
word that is indicated by this special symbol without any possible indication 
concerning its exact pronunciation. 

In present-day Amharic of Shoa the symbol written kh is pronounced h. In 
final position it is pronounced with more pressure. This is in agreement with M. 
Cohen’s observation (p. 395) that the pronunciation of final h can be compared 
with that of Arabic h. 

Let us now examine the present-day situation concerning the spirantization 
of k in Shoa. In general terms one can state that spirantization exists in all posi- 
tions but is not predictable. 

Initially the most normal treatment is the velar k. There are, however, the 
well known examples of verbs and nouns beginning with h that goes back to k. 
They are: hedä “go” (root kyd), honä “be, become” (Geez konä), hullu “all” 
(Geez k” all), h" ala “behind” (Geez käwala), hulätt “two” (Geez kal'e), hod 


(18) Grammar of the Amharic Language (London, 1842). 
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“belly” (root kbd). While the verbs hedä and hond could be back formations 
from the imperfect where the stop *k is in intervocalic position becoming h 
(*yakon > yahon, hence honda; *yaked > yahed, hence hedä), it is more difficult 
to explain the lexical items that are not verbs. 

In initial position there are free variants in komättätä and homättätä “be 
acid", kudade and hudade “Lent”, korrätä and horrätä “be hot (food, because 
of abundance of pepper)? kaëë and hatt “down there !?), 

In intervocalic position the velar is normally k: hukät, mäkära, lakä. Free 
variants occur in: mäkär and mähär "harvest", Sak” äna and sah" äna “hoof”, 
Säkam and Säham “load”, allakünna and allahanna "stubborn", makakkal and 
mähakkäl “middle”, mäkan and mähan "sterile", tak” an and tah” an “flea”, 
läkote and lähote “whetstone”, makuta and mahuta “vow”, and others. 

With h only: ahal **grain"' (root ’kl). 

An alternance stop-spirant occurs in the imperfect of some verbs: akkälä 
“be equal", imperfect yahal; näkka “touch”, negative imperfect aynäham “he 
does not touch” (recorded by E. Cerulli for the region of Tägulät, in M. Cohen, 
Nouv. ét. 38); säkkärä “be drunk", imperfect yasähar (recorded by me). 

The stop k becoming spirant h in intervocalic position was recorded for the 
dialect of Manz: näkka “he touched", but naha “touch!”; kähbädä “it became 
heavy”, but yähäbbädä “that became heavy? 9), 

In postvocalic position the velar is normally k. Free variants also occur: 
säkla and Sähla "clay", mäkräg and mähräg “small coffe pot"; šok and Soh 
“thorn”. With final h instead of expected k in zuh, guh “red material”, Te. 
ğukät, Tna. ux, from Arabic fuh ^U. 

Special mention should be made of the verbal and nominal suffix pronouns. 
The verbal suffix pronouns are: -k or -h after a consonant (the origin being k 
that has a variant h); -h after a vowel. Examples: säbbär-k, säbbär-h “you broke"; 
säbbär-ku, säbbär-hu “I broke" 72), After a vowel: allä-h “you are”, allä-hu “I 
am"; sámma-h “you heard”, samma-hu “I heard”(29) Both pronunciations with 
-k and -h after a consonant are used in Shoa(21), 


(19) For other examples, see Cohen, Nouv. ét. 37-39. 

(20) Journal of Ethiopian Studies (abbreviated JES), vol. 11, no. 2, p. 122. 

(21) See BSOAS 19 (1957), p. 227. 

(22) Pronounced sábbárk" , säbbärh”. 

(23) Praetorius’ statement (p. 69) that “nur die pronominalen Suffixe und Endungen 
haben ihr k im Amharischen geschwächt, in Tña fakultativ im Amh. obligatorisch. Aus ku, 
k, kemu ist im Amh. beständig hu, h, hu geworden” is to be corrected. He modifies his 
statement (p. 215) by saying that “in einigen sehr südlichen Texten der ungeschwächte Pa- 
latal noch zuweilen vorkommt", that is -ku, -k. Yet, we know that at present the suffix 
pronouns after a consonant are -ku, -k, or, as free variants, hu, -h. This is the case in Shoa, 
but it is quite possible that in other regions there is either a stop or a spirant. 

(24) Contrarily to Ullendorff (p. 51) who states that “h is predominant in Shoa, k and 
k in Gojjam and in the northern arcas". Besides, does he mean to say that the spirant reali- 
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The possessive suffix pronoun of the sg. 2nd masc. is always -h because it is 
preceded by a vowel even if the noun ends in a consonant in the absolute state. 
Examples: bet-ah “your house" (from bet “house”), geta-h “your master” (from 
geta master"). 

As I saidin the beginning the geminated velar is always k in Shoa. Thus, 
Cohá “shout”, but cokk ala “shout”; hedä “go”, but akkahed “gait”; honä 
“become”, but akk" ah" an “manner of being" 29); bokka “ferment” (v.), but 
buho “fermented dough". 

To sum up: 

Initially the velar is normally k, but there are some roots with h, and others 
have free variants k—h. 

In intervocalic position it is normally k, but there are roots with free variants 
k—h. 


In postvocalic position it is normally k, but there are free variants k—h. 


HARARI. In Harari the spirant velar is x. 

In initial position there are as many verbs and nouns with k as there are 
with x(26), 

With initial k: käfäla “pay”, käfäta “open”, kehasa “compensate”, käläha 
“call”, kätäfa “hash”, käsäsa “accuse” and many more. 

Composite verbs: kič baya “shrink”, bat baya “feel sorry”, kakah baya 
“produce noise”, kärkäba äsa “quarrel”, and others. 

Arabic loanwords having in Arabic an initial k: kubba “hill”, kafir “infidel”, 
and others(27), 


zation of k is the velar spirant x (transcribed by him as k)? This would be in contradiction 
with his statement (p. 50) that “in fact, one can go further; k is comparatively rare in pres- 
ent-day Amharic, the transition from k to k in the living speech (so common in Täa) no lon- 
ger takes place; it only persists in stereotyped instances, and k has now either reverted to k 
from which it originated or progressed to h and fully identified itself with it”. For the dia- 
lect of Manz the suffix pronouns of the 1st pers. sg. and the 2nd pers. masc. sg. are recorded 
as -h” (coming from -hu) and -h respectively after a consonant or after a vowel (JES vol. 11, 
no. 2, p. 123). However, in the examples of näggärhw “I told”, malhw “I swore” and danh 
“you are cured" all the bases end in a consonant (ndggar-, mal-, dan-) and there is no exam- 
ple for a base ending in a vowel. Also in the same passage, the suffix pronouns for Addis 
Ababa are given as KI and -k only after a consonant. This statement does not agree with 
my observations. 

(25) The forms of ahh” ah“an’ “manner of being" (Guidi, col. 9; Armbruster, p. 14), 
of ihhied (Guidi, col. 10) from tähedä, or of yahhedal and mahhed from tähedä (Cohen 393) 
are not used at present in Shoa. They would have. to be investigated for the other regions. 
The form sikked (with ke) that puzzled M. Cohen (Nouv. ét. 38) who would have expected h 
(that is sihed) is not from hedd, but from tähedä and the form is to be read sikked. 

(26) For spirantization in Harari, see Cohen pp. 255-256; Cerulli pp. 72-73, taken up 
by Ullendorff pp. 53-54. Note that Harari has no h. 

(27) For the list of the Arabic loanwords beginning with k, see Leslau, Harari, p. 184. 
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Arabic loanwords having in Arabic an initial 428). kabir “teacher”, käsmän- 
na “adversary in a lawsuit”. 

Free variants in Arabic loanwords: kuffi and xuffi “low shoes”, kafafa and 
xäfäfa “be light", käräzäni and xäräzani “walking stick”. 

With initial x: xädäna “cover”, xätära “prevent”, xöläta “be acid, be sour", 
xega "stamp", xana “be, become”, xara “dig”, xasa “desire”, and others. 

With stem morphemes: (a)xofära “snore”, (tä)xetäla “follow”. 

Arabic loanwords having in Arabic an initial k: xäda'a “abjure”, xädäma 
“render service”, xäläga “create”. 

There are no nouns with initial x except those that are derived from a verb, 
such as xisona “wish” (from xasa “desire, wish”), or Arabic loanwords such as 
xudra “vegetables”, xuxi “peach”, xal “vinegar”, xälis “sincere”, xamsin "fifty", 
and others. 

Since only verbs (outside of the Arabic loanwords) have an initial x I would 
suggest that these verbs are back formations from the imperfect in which the in- 
tervocalic *k became x. 

In intervocalic position the velar stop becomes spirantized into x in the 
verbs and nouns. 

Verbs: näxära “immerse”, näxäsa “bite”, sáxára “be drunk", Cexála “build”, 
la'axa “send”, maräxa “take booty", mäxäxa- “feel uneasy” and others. 

Nouns: axi “cereal”, axista “aunt”, Caxal "peg", muxurti “roundworm”, 
oxole “gourd for milking”, uxat “flat bread”, tuxan “bug”, and others. 

There are, however, examples with intervocalic k in the nouns as well as in 
the verbs. In some of these examples there is a laryngeal h before or after the 
velar, and it is probably due to dissimilation (k-x) that the stop k remained and 
did not become spirantized into x. 

Verbs: hekäfa “dig with a hoe”, hekäla “cut and chip stones”, fakaha *be- 
come bright, bloom", heka “chew”. 

Nouns: hamäku “tuft of sorghum”, awhakös “ball of cloth", mihkak “kind 
of basket”. 

The velar k also remains in intervocalic position in Amharic and Arabic 
loanwords: hakáma “judge”, haräka “movement”, hakäma “bit of bridle”, ba- 
raka “benediction”, likiskis "who mixes in trifling matters", but also säxärät 
(with x) “agony” (Arabic sakarät ul-mawt). 

The stop k remains in intervocalic positions in some verbs and nouns without 
any obvious reason. This is the case of the biradicals baka “cry”, sáka “flee”, 


(28) For Arabic h represented as k in the loanwords, see Studi orientalistici in onore di 
Giorgio Levi della Vida, vol. 2 (1956), p. 18. 
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näka (and näka’a) “touch”, (tä)waka “swim’29); of the triradicals färäka “be 
able”(30), säkäka “string, put in a row”(31); and of the composite verb kif 
bäya “take a seat”. 

Nouns and others: Sakör “sweet taste of sugar cane", läkäm “near”. In 
nouns with the 1st and 2nd radicals velars: kaka “maternal uncle”, kiki “small 
hoe”. 

A geminated velar remains k in horokkola “hook”, dikka "roof", räkko 
"narrow", ukku “thus”, but it also occurs as geminated spirant in axxa’ “now”, 
axxa "how!" (perhaps from Galla akka *behold!”) PI, 

In final postvocalic position the velar stop is spirantized into x: usux “thorn”, 
märäx “sauce”, tax “power, strenght”, däx äsa “hit on the head with a stick”; 
for Subbax, see below. 

It remains k if there is a laryngeal h in the root (see above): hak bäya “drive 
a donkey”; and in Arabic and Amharic loanwords having a last radical k: suwak 
“tooth scraper”, gumruk **customhouse”,mälak*'angel”, but in Subbax “window” 
(from Arabic Subbak) the stop k became spirant x. 

In the position vVc99. the velar is most normally x: axti “saliva”, maxma- 
xa "proverb", bunni räxräx “coffee grounds"; in nouns derived from verbs: 
báxti “carrion”, mäxdan “cover”, máxra “pick”. 

It remains k in zikra(3%) “guinea-fowl”; and in the Arabic loanwords: zikri 
“religious book”, iklil “the first period of the zirat-season". 

In the position cVv, the velar is k. It so happens that in most of the exam- 
ples the consonant preceding the velar is the liquid n, l or r, but there are exam- 
ples with consonants other than liquids. Examples with n, l, r: dankay “clod of 
earth", hanka “wooden jar for milking”, hankur “barley”, hankassa "lame", 
anko “monkey”, ankäbäl "cover of the griddle”, hankil baya “limp”, kalka “ax”, 
kulkulta “fringe”, wälkibab “kind oflamp”, kurkum “knuckles”, karkarro “pig”, 
birka “pool”, kärkäba asa “‘quarrel’’._ With other consonants preceding the velar: 
wäskämbäy “kind of basket", miskat “buttocks”, betäskan "church", askär 
“servant”, hawkar “noise”. 


(29) For the velar k remaining stop instead of the expected spirant x in the biradicals, 
see the imperfect of Chaha yefádka, yawäka (below). 

(30) Is perhaps a Sidamo loanword. 

(3T) One would be inclined to think that it is the constitution of the root 1.1.2 that is 
the reason for the preservation of the stop, but see mäxäxa- (above) where the two stops k 
became spirantized into x. For Chaha, see below. 

(32) See also Cohen p. 256 who was aware of the unexpected occurrence of a geminated 
spirant. For the comparison of the root with the other Ethiopian languages, see Leslau, Ha- 
rari, p. 23. 

(33) See n. 16. 

(34) Cerulli p. 280 has zigra. 
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In the verbal and nominal suffix pronouns the velar is always x. 

Perfect. Sg. 2nd masc. sábár-x(i) “you broke”; Let com. sábár-xu “I broke”; 
pl. 2nd com. säbär-xu “you broke". 

Possessive suffix pronouns: sg. 2nd masc. -xa; pl. 2nd com. -xo. 

Object suffix pronouns: sg. 2nd masc. -x; pl. 2nd com. -xu. 

Tu sum up: 

In initial position, the velar is stop k and spirant x, or there are free variants 
k-x. 

In intervocalic position it is x but k if there is h in the root, and in a few 
other examples. 

In postvocalic position it is x but k if there is h in thé root and in loanwords. 

In the position vVc it is x, but k in loanwords. 

In the position cVv it is k. 


CHAHA. In Chaha the spirant is x. 

In initial position there are as many verbs and nouns beginning with k as 
there are with x. 

In intervocalic position there are, from descriptive point of view, verbs and 
nouns with k or with x: mäkäräm “advise”, manäxäm ‘take prisoner of war”. 
In order to understand the reason for this different treatment one has to bring 
in historical considerations. As a rule, there is no gemination in Chaha. Ancient 
gemination, however, is realized either in devoicing of an original voiced or in 
keeping an original voiceless. In the case of a velar k, it represents either a ge- 
minated g or a geminated k35) (We will see below that Chaha k also represents 
an ancient non-geminated k). Thus the verbs mäkäräm “advise” and mäkäräm 
“suppurate” go back to mkr and mgl respectively 99). The different origin of the 
velar k in both these verbs is evident not only by comparing the Chaha root with 
that of the other Ethiopian languages but also by the treatement of the velar k 
in the imperfect. As it was mentioned above, from comparative point of view 
mäkäräm “advise” is to be compared with Amharic mäkkärä, while mäkäräm 
“suppurate” is to be compared with Amharic maggala\?”) . As for the treatment 
of the velar k of mäkäräm in the imperfect, the verb mäkäräm “advise” has the 
imperfect pues whereas the verb mäkäräm “suppurate” has the imperfect 
yamägar 33 ; 


(35) For more details, see Word 4 (1948), pp 42-47. 

(36) Chaha has nol. An ancient l is realized either as n orr. 

(37) The preservation of the voiced g in zägädäm “remember” and nägädäm “touch” is 
undoubtedly to be explained by the presence of a voiced d in the root. As for sägädäm 
“prostrate oneself” and nägäsäm “reign”, they are Amharic loanwords. 

(38) The same treatment of k also occurs in the nouns. Thus, in Seka ‘‘snare” k goes 


back to a geminated k (cf. E. sekka) whereas the k in C. gäkäbät “chest” goes back to a ge- 
minated g (cf. E. gäggäbät). 
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I stated above that in intervocalic position there is either a stop k or a velar 
x. The difference in treatment can be explained by the original nature of the 
velar. As a rule, an original geminated k in intervocalic position is realized as k, 
an original non-geminated k is realized as x. The 2nd radical of the triradical 
and biradical verbs of types A, BP, as well as the 3rd radical of the guadriradi- 
cal verbs was historically geminated. The velar k, therefore, remains stop. 

Triradical verbs of type A with k in intervocalic position going back to an 
original RAD, mäkäram "advise", bäkäräm “lack, miss”, näkäbäm “find”, säkä- 
ram “be drunk", bäkätäm “die without being slaughtered ritually”, täkäsäm 
“kindle”, näkäsäm “bite”, fákárám “multiply (cattle)?(41), 

Type B: Cäkäräm “‘boil in water”, Säkätäm “make”. 

Biradical verbs: fäkam “go”, b” äkam “ferment”. 

Quadriradicals: mandk” äsam "become monk”, masäkäräm “testify”, katäkä- 
tám “hit with a stick repeatedly”, kasäkäsäm “break a stone or a clod of earth”, 
k”aräk” dram “give a blow with the knuckles on the head”, (tä)drakätäm “hur- 
ry”. 

Nouns with intervocalic k going back to an original geminated k: Saka “snare” 

(E. sakka), takara “bowl” (E. takkalla), wämaka “proverb” (E. wammakka), boträ- 
ka “crack in the heel from cold” (E. boträkka), nak” à “bet” (E. näkk” a), däka- 
la “tall and thickly grown grass" (E. däkkalla), ägoka “special locality used as a 
meeting place of the Gurages" (M. yägokka), and others. 

Loanwords keep the original non-geminated stop k: bäräka “blessing”, akim 
“physician”, bartukan “orange”. 

Besides, there are a few nouns in which the velar stop is a non-geminated 
velar in the other Gurage dialects and yet the velar in Chaha is not spirantized: 
takd “child”, wäkasä “kind of spice", yäkarwät “friend”, akambaro “lid of grid- 
dle", akafa (also ankafa) “shovel”. In all these nouns one would have expected 
a spirant x. 

In the imperfect the velar appears as stop k or spirant x. Here again the dif- 
ference in treatment is to be explained through the geminated or non-geminated 
nature of the velar. An original geminated velar is realized as k; an original non- 
geminated velar is realized as x. In the imperfect of type A the 2nd radical is 
originally non-geminated; it will therefore have a spirant x. In the imperfect of 


(39) Type A corresponds morphologically to the 1st form of Arabic or the qal in He- 
brew. Type B corresponds morphologically to the 2nd form of Arabic or the piel of Hebrew. 

(40) The velar k going back to an original geminated g will not be discussed here since 
the original non-geminated g reappears as g; thus mäkäräm “suppurate” (root mgl), imperfect 
yamägar. Our concern here is to know what happens to the original velar k as geminated or 
ungeminated stop. 

(41) The verb atäxäräm “be naughty (child)" is an exception. The perfect is undoubt- 
edly a back formation from the more frequently used atäxari "naughty", with an unge- 
minated k becoming x in intervocalic position. 
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type B and in the quadriradicals the original velar was geminated; it will therefore 
appear as k. Thus, from the above-mentioned verbs of type A: yamäxar, yasáxor, 
yaräxab, and so on. From the verbs of type B: yacdkar, yasäkat. From the quadri- 
radical verbs: yamsäkar, yaktäkat, and so on. 

In the imperfect oftype A there are a few verbs that have the stop k and not 
the spirant x as one would have expected. This is so because the velar forms a 
final consonant cluster with the following consonant and, as a result, the velar is 
no longer in intervocalic position. Thus yaräks (from näkäsäm “bite”), yataks 
(from täkäsäm “kindle”), yabäkt (from bäkätäm “die without being slaughter- 
ed”)(42), Note, however, that in the above-mentioned verbs the velar can also be 
disjoined from the following consonant but it still remains k; thus yanäkas, yatä- 
kas, yabäkat. 

The velar remains stop in the biradical verbs: yafaka (from fakam “go out”), 
yawaka (from b" äkam “ferment”’)(4), 

With the morpheme a- of the a-stem the velar of the basic stems remains 
thus akäsäräm “trouble”, akäpam “work slackly”, akäbäräm “celebrate”; ax" ä- 
näqäm “take off clothes”. Likewise with the prefixes of the imperfect of the 
jussive, the velar of the perfect is preserved. Thus, from xäpäbäm “surround”, 
imperfect yaxäbab, jussive yäxbab; from xänämäm “spend a year”, jussive yäxräm; 
but from kätäfäm “hash meat”, imperfect yakätaf, jussive yaktaf. 

In intervocalic position an original non-geminated velar becomes spirantized 
into x. In the triradical verbs this is the situation of the velar as 3rd radical. 
Type A: bátáxám “dig out”, fänäxäm “be patient”, sänäxäm “be defiled”, tänä- 
xäm “make incisions”. Type B: mesáxám “ruminate”. Type C: manäxäm “take 
prisoner of war”. 

Biradicals of specific classes in which the original velar was not geminated: 
naxäm “send”, f" dxam “rub against something to remove the dirt". 

Quadriradicals: saxäsäxäm “shell corn", sax" ánám “be sharp". 

Nouns: wäxe “good”, Zax” árá “elephant”, čäx” à “spear” , sädaxäd “chance”, 
axa “water”, axäda “thanks”, äxar "cereal", and many more. 

In the verbs of the 1.2.2 class: säkäkäm “plant into the ground”, akäkäm 
“scratch when it itches”, the last radical is k instead of the expected x because 
of assimilation to the 2nd radical k. 

In final postvocalic position the velar is x. Nouns: sox “thorn”, täräx “kind 
of grass”, gäläx “iron piece serving to press down embers”. 

Composite verbs: ux bardm “sigh”, ax bardm “clear the throat”, mux baräm 


(44), 


(42) H. J. Polotsky, BSL 39 (1938), p. 140, gives no explanation for these forms. He 
simply states “Il y a un nombre infime de verbes a k médian qui gardent l'occlusive à l'im- 
parfait”. 

(43) See n. 29. 

(44) This does not happen in Harari (see above). 
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básárám “be overcooked”. I recorded composite verbs with either a geminated 
k or a non-geminated k. With geminated k: takk barám “trickle in drips", fa- 
takk barám “get up suddenly". Since the velar is geminated it is natural that it is 
realized ask. Verbs with non-geminated k: 39k" baräm “sit down for a moment”, 
näk baräm “do something stealthily", bakbak barám “smell bad”. For these 
verbs, a geminating dialect such as EZa has a geminated k. Besides, it is also pos- 
sible that I wrongly recorded a non-geminated k instead of a geminated k. 

In the position vVc the velar is x. Nouns: Jäxra "clay" V), andaxreca 
Bee äräx” yä “white part of the bread”, wäxta “main root of the äsät- 
plant”416), adaxre “to a certain point” (from ad-axar-e). Composite verbs: nä- 
xräc barám “have too much food”. 

In the position cVv the velar is most normally the stop k, but there are a 
few examples with the spirant x. In nearly all the examples the consonant that 
precedes the velar is either n or r. 

Verbs with the prefixed morpheme an-, tün-, an-: ank” änäräm “snore”, 
ankabanäräm “roll” (intransitive)V ^), ankakam “cackle”. Composite verbs: san- 
kart baräm “be orderly”, märke baräm “look at”, tarkum baräm “make an ef- 
fort”. The composite verbs: kärkär baräm “dissimulate in order to make a good 
impression”, k” ask” ass barám “rustle”, kankan amänä- “give a feeling of horror” 
are repeated biradicals kär-kär, k” ask” ass, kan-kan, and the 2nd velar k could be 
considered as initial. 

Nouns: atankart “eucalyptus”, abankasa “pretext”, anka and ank “abyss”, 
sankä “dry beeswax”, sink” árwát “one who shows excitement”, arkab “stirrup”, 
arkus “impure”, wärk” à “funeral dance", askasa “kind of dance”, 

There are, however, also nouns with the spirant x in the same condition: 
anx" dx" á “earwax” (but So. ankokko), sanxara “lower part of the front leg”, 
märxät “mark, feature”, batxa "inflation" (but E. batakka), täzxar, tásxar “death 
commemoration”, mäsxäro “name of month’?(48), 

There is no consistency in the jussive of verbs with 2nd radical velar. There 
are as many verbs with k in the jussive as there are with x. With k: yáskár (from 
säkäräm “be drunk"), yätaks (from täkäsäm “‘kindle’’), yänkas (from näkäsäm 
“bite”), yäskak (from säkäkäm “plant in the ground”). With x: yäbxär (from 
bäkäräm “lack”), yänxäb (from näkäbäm “‘find’’), yáfxár (from fäkäräm “mul- 
tiply"), yämxar (from mäkäräm “advise”). With k and x as free variants: yäbkät 
and yäbxät (from bäkätäm “die without being slaughtered ritually""). 


(45) For Eža I recorded $äxsra, that is, the velar in intervocalic position. 

(46) For Eža I recorded wäxatta, that is, the velar in intervocalic position. 

(47) The verbs ankc- (c = consonant) are phonemically snkvc- (v = vowel), as in 
enk räk” árám “be lumpy”, phonemically ənk”əräk” Gram; tänkratätäm “roam aimlessly”, 
phonemically tänkeratätäm, and so on. 

(48) For Akkadian where occasionally the velar k in this position is also spirant, Knud- 
sen (n. 3), p. 149 suggests, with reservations, the existence of a Zug medium. 
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To sum up: 

Initially it is k or x. 

In intervocalic position, an originally geminated k is k; an originally non- 
geminated k is x. 

In postvocalic position it is x. 

In the position cVv it is k. 


SODDO. A brief mention will be made of the situation in Soddo. In the 
vocabulary there is rather conservatism, that is to say, there are very few exam- 
ples of spirantization. Within the verbal and nominal suffixes, however, there is 
consistency concerning the spirantization. The velar is a stop after a consonant; 
it is spirantized into x after a vowel. 

The verbal suffix pronouns after a consonant: sg. 2nd masc. sabbdr-ka “you 
broke”; 1st com. säbbär-ku “I broke”; pl. 2nd masc. säbbär-kam “you (pl. masc.) 
broke"; pl. 2nd fem. säbbär-kama “you (pl. fem.) broke". The same suffixes 
after a vowel are: sámma-ha, sámma-hu (pronounced sámmawh), samma-ham, 
sämma-hama. 

The possessive suffix pronouns of the 3rd person are: Ei an (sg. masc.), 
-ki (sg. fem.), -kanndm (pl. masc.), -kannáma (pl. fem.) with nouns ending in a 
consonant, but -h” an, bt, -hanndm, -hannäma with nouns ending in a vowel. 
Thus, fardz-k” an “his horse”, färäz-ki “her horse”, färäz-kannäm “their (masc.) 
horse”, färäz-kannäma “their (fem.) horse”; but bora-h” an “his ox”, bora-hi 
“her ox”, bora-hannäm “their (masc.) ox”, bora-hannäma “their (fem.) ox”. 

The spirantization in the same conditions also occurs with the preposition 
“like, as, according to”. It is -kom after a consonant, -hom after a vowel. Ex- 
amples: brät-kom-an “it is like iron”; zi-hom-an “it is like this”. 


CUSHITIC. Spirantization of the velar k also occurs in Cushitic. In the 
Agau dialect of Hamir, a spirantized k is realized as x; in Bilin as x, g; in Quara 
as x, AP, In the Sidamo dialects, k is spirantized into h. Examples: “be acid" 
Q. kollacco’ and hollacco’; “help” K. kötle’, H. ha'li-yo’, A. ha! lé; “distribute” 


K. bekko, S. behí; “make dough" K. bukesso’, T. buhésse’; “liquid mud” S. bú- 
ko, K. buhuto; “be paralyzed” K. sikko, “paralyzed” sihó. 


LOSS OF H =K. In the Gurage dialect of Selti, Ulbarag there are a few ex- 
amples of variant forms with initial h (coming from k) and without initial h. 
Thus, hadänä and adänä “thatch”, habädä and abädä “be heavy", hatärä and 


(49) For details, sce L. Reinisch, Die Bilin-Sprache in Nordost Afrika (Wien, 1882), p. 
12; Die Chamirsprache in Abessinien (Wien, 1884), p. 32; Die Quarasprache in Abessinien 
(Wien, 1885), p. 19. 
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atärä “prevent, hinder", harämä and arämä “spend the rainy season”, holätä and 
ölätä “be acid”, hullu and ullam “all”. 

In Gafat there are a few examples of loss of initial h coming from k. They 
are: alattä “two”, Amh. hulätt, G. Fale: arsä “belly”, G. käras, Te. käras; al-am 
“all”, Amh. hullu, G. kil. 

There are a few examples in the various Gurage dialects in which the medial 
k>*x >*h disappears. They are: “main root of the äsät-plant” En. ota, wäta, 
Ed. ottä, Ms. ähutta, C. wäxta, E. wäxatta; “death commemoration” Ed. täsar 
beside tazkar, C. täzxar, täsxar; “put on a dress" Ed. t-attära, C. tä-xätäräm, root 
kdn “cover”. 

The disappearance or loss of the velar k >*x >*h is of particular interest for 
the evaluation of Cushitic roots in which the same phenomenon occurs. As a 
result, original biradicals become uniradicals, original triradicals become biradi- 
cals and so on. L. Reinisch cites a few examples of this phenomenon in Ha- 
mir). gi “horn”, Bilin gix; malüsa “nun”, malgusa monk" which he compares 
with Amh. mänokse; miser and misker “testify”, Amh. mäsäkkärä. For Sidamo 
I recorded: K. T. malata “trumpet”, Amh. mäläkät; K. bard, bärähä “uninhab- 
ited land”, Amh. báráha, Tna. báráxa. Cerulli, Etiopico, p. 141 derives H. dane- 
Co “elephant”, S. dani-céo (add also K. zano, T. zänö-CCu) from the triradical 
root zk” n: Saho-Afar dakanu, Amh. zahon. 


FALSE RECONSTRUCTION OF K. Since, as we have scen, the velar stop k is 
spirantized into h, there are examples in the various Ethiopian languages of false 
reconstruction, that is, of words with k instead of an etymological h the origin 
of which can be either k or a laryngeal. This is the case of Amh. kabrä sámay 
“azure” for habrá sämay “color of sky” (Guidi, col. 535). 

The Arabic lawh “board, slate” is taken over into Amharic as luh and luk 
"paper". 

The Amharic hazb “people” has the form of kabz<kazb in Soddo. 

The proper name haylu was recorded by me also as kaylu. 

The noun for “orange” is recorded as bäkrä lomi in Guidi, col. 342 (con- 
necting it with bäk”ar “first-born”), as bak” rä lomi in Baeteman, col 434, with 
the annotation “‘peut-étre ainsi appelée à cause de sa superiorité sur le citron” 
(connecting it with bak ar “first-born”), and as bäkräw (bäträw) lomi in Arm- 
bruster 29. I would suggest that it stands for bahra lomi (or yabahar lomi), from 
bahar *sea" (with h falsely reconstructed into k), an expression that is used for 
products coming from outside of Ethiopia; cf. bahar zaf “eucalyptus”, yábahar 
masalla “maize”, yäbahar kok “apricot”, and so on. The form bak” rä lomi 
would then be a folk etymology. 


(50) Die Chamirsprache in Abessinien (Wien, 1884), p. 33, 35. 
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The etymological relationship between kabt “cattle” and habt “wealth” is 
intriguing. M. Cohen, p. 394 (followed by Ullendorff p. 50, n. 42) is of the o- 
pinion that the primary meaning lies with habt '*wealth" from the root whb 
“give” with a false reconstruction to kabt (h > k) that has assumed the special 
meaning of riches in cattle. While I have no etymology to offer for kabt it seems 
to me that the origin is rather kabt ‘‘cattle” and habt “wealth” (a generalized 
meaning) represents a form with spirantized k. 

Another intriguing relationship exists between the various roots for “fer- 
ment". Geez has the verb baha’a, Tna. has bahaq” à and bax” ʻe, and Amh. has 
bokka. There is no doubt that there is a correspondence between the Geez root 
bh’ and the Tna. root bhg. The origin is undoubtedly the Tna. root bhg, with g 
becoming glottal stop ’ in Geez bh’, a phenomenon known in dialectal Amhar- 
ic), The Tna. bax” ze and the Amh. bokka are perhaps related to(?2) the root 
bhq. It could also be that the Geez root bh’ > *bäha > *boha became bokka in 
Amharic with false reconstruction of k. Tigrinya b" dx” ʻe (root bk‘) could 
then be an Amharic loanword. 


THE VELAR Q 


The velar glottalized q is spirantized only in Tigrinya and in Tigre JA 
TIGRINYA. The non-geminated velar glottalized g is spirantized into g in 
(54) Examples: gäbärä “bury”, but yagab- 


intervocalic and postvocalic position 


bar; bagli “mule”!55, 


TIGRE. For Tigre I recorded for the region of Keren spirantization of q in 
the position vVc: 'agbar “graves”, 'agbälä “return”, mägdäd “bone of the ver- 
tebra" 99). 

The Grammatica della lingua tigre"? records a spirant g also in intervocalic 
position: ’aqättal (p. 46), 'agättal (p. 47), and elsewhere. J. A. Kolmodin(58) also 


(57) 


(51) See M. Cohen, Nouv. ét. pp. 40-41. 

(52) For the term “related to”, sec my Hebrew cognates in Amharic (1969), p. 13. 

(53) For Geez, Ullendorff 65 mentions the relationship between G. bäglo and Ar. 
bagl, but he rightly concludes that “it would be wrong to base conclusion on such feeble 
premises". 

(54) Practorius, Tigrifia 101, cites examples of spirantization of g also after a conso- 
nant, but these examples would have to be reexamined. 

(55) Another proof of how deceptive graphic presentation can be is. the Dictionnaire 
de la langue tigrai by P. S. Coulbcaux and J. Schreiber where spirantizcd d is very rarely ex- 
pressed by a special symbol in the Ethiopic script. On the basis of this dictionary onc would 
have never suspected the occurrence of a spirant q in Tigrinya in predictable condition. 

(56) JAOS 68 (1948), p. 127. 

(57) Published by the Missione Cattolica dell’Eritrea (Asmara, 1919). 

(58) Le Monde Oriental, 1910, p. 229. 
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makes the observation that “gq sporadisch auch in Tigre". Since the recorded 
spirant q comes from limited regions only it would be of great importance to 
collect further information on the spirantization of Tigre q (Ullendorff p. 56). 
However, on the basis of the meager information at our disposal I see no reason 
to conclude that “the spirantization of g in Tigre occurs only on the fringes of 
the Tigre territory ... and it is not a Tigre feature” (Ullendorff p. 56). 


CUSHITIC. The velar g is spirantized in AgauU?), but is not spirantized in 
Sidamo. This situation is of particular interest concerning the origin of the spir- 
antization of q in Semitic Ethiopic. Since q is spirantized in Tigre and Tigrinya, 
regions of the Agau substratum, but is not spirantized in South Ethiopic, regions 
of the Sidamo substratum, this would confirm the idea that I expressed in 
Word 1 (1945), p. 64, namely, that spirantization in Semitic Ethiopic is due 
to the influence of Cushiticl60), 


THE LABIAL B 


GEEZ. The investigators who dealt with the “traditional pronunciation” of 
Geez recorded the spirantization of viel), Since, however, the “traditional pro- 
nunciation” reflects the pronunciation of Amharic no conclusion concerning the 
spirantization of b in Geez at a time when the language was spoken can be drawn 
on the basis of this information. On the other hand, Dillmann (p. 58) cites dab- 
sä and däwsä “be weak”, gäntäbä and gäntäwä *perforate" 62), These examples 
can be explained as -äbä becoming -äwä, a passage of b to w (through b) ob- 
served in the spoken languages of Ethiopia (see below). 

E. Mittwoch, Die traditionelle Aussprache des Athiopischen, p. 11, n. 4, also 
cites G. gäfta'a “turn upside down” written once gäbta’a and concludes that the 
pronunciation of b must have been b. 


TIGRINYA. There is no doubt that the labial stop b, if not geminated, can 
be spirantized into b. For my part I did not record spirantization in the dialect 


(59) For a bibliography, see n. 49. 

(60) In connection with the glottalized q it should be noted that the glottalized q of 
Sidamo passing through the glottal stop can become lost and, as a result, triradicals become 
biradicals. Thus, “mule” is K. T. bulá, but Amh. bäglo, dialectally bä'lo; “germinated 
grain” in K. T. buli, H. bagula, but Amh. bagal, Go. bal. 

(61) E. Trumpp, ZDMG 28 (1847), p. 519; M. Cohen, JA 1921, p. 265; E. Mittwoch, 
Die traditionelle Aussprache des Athiopischen, pp. 11-12. 

(62) The relationship between the roots qntb and qntw is not very clear. The verb 
gäntäbä of Dillmann's Lexicon, col. 449, is taken from Ludolf; Dillmann has ganfab dc- 
scribed by him as “ut vidctur, segmentum, pars obscissa". As for the root gntw, Dillmann's 
Lexicon, col. 450, has only the noun qentawe defincd as “dolor ventris". While the seman- 
tic relationship between "cut" and “pain” could be illustrated by Amh. g arrata “cut” 
and hod gurtät “stomach ache”, the meaning of the two roots qntb and qntw is not clear 
enough to justify the conclusion of b becoming w. 
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of Akkele Guzay, but it is possible that I did not pay sufficient attention to this 
phenomenon. It is not sure whether b is spirantized in all the Tigrinya-speaking 
regions. For the regions in which spirantization was recorded it should be stated 
that the spirant is not pronounced v as it would seem from the sources used by 
F. Praetorius (Tigrina p. 87 ff.); in Mauro da Leonessa (Grammatica analitica del- 
la lingua tigray, 1928, pp. 6-7); or in C. Conti Rossini (Lingua tigrina, 1940, p. 
18). Rather, it represents a lax pronunciation of the stop bilabial b correctly 
described by M. Cohen, Traité de langue amharique, p. 31, for Amharic as “‘oc- 
clusion faible”. It is unfortunate that in the present state of our knowledge of 
Tigrinya it is still impossible to state in which regions b is spirantized or not, nor 
is it possible to state the conditions in which b is spirantized. As long as we don’t 
know in which regions Tigrinya b is spirantized there is no grounds for the asser- 
tion that spirantization in Tigrinya is “a tendency imported from Amharic and 
noticeable all along the southern fringes of the Täa speaking territory" (Ullen- 
dorff, p. 949) 

On the basis of the information dispersed in the various studies dealing with 
Tigrinya and on the basis of the various Ethiopian languages in which spirantiza- 
tion of b occurs one is safe in stating that initial b is not spirantized. In the re- 
gions in which spirantization of b is used, it is spirantized in intervocalic posi- 
tion, and in postvocalic position. 

The little we know of the labial b spirantized in Tigrinya is mentioned above 
in the studies of F. Praetorius, Mauro da Leonessa, and C. Conti Rossini. See 
also my observations in JA 1939, pp. 65-66; and Ullendorff pp. 91-96. 

I would like to mention here the few examples in which b passing through 
b is lost. 

For "seven" da Bassano (col. 229) writes sob‘attä but says that it is pro- 
nounced so'attä which agrees with my recording So'attä for Adoua. Coulbeaux- 
Schreiber (p. 238) gives säb‘at and säw‘at. Likewise for “seventh” sab‘ay and 
säw'ay (ib.). 

The syllable -äbi becomes -äy (passing probably through *äbi > *äwi) in the 
gerund of the frequently used verbs 4); näyru “he was” (from näbärä), gäyru 
“he made” (from gäbärä), and säyru “he broke” (from säbärä). 


(63) Incidentally, it is mainly in connection with the spirantization of velars and labials 
that Ullendorff denies the existence of dialects in Tigrinya. And yet, when speaking of spi- 
rantization of b he states (p. 91) that “in the first place, it should be mentioned that the 
pronunciation of b as a fricative seems one of the few instances where we are justified in 
speaking of dialectal divergencies" whereas in connection with the spirantization of k he 
states (p. 58) “it must be stated categorically here ... that as regards spirantization there are 
no distinctions whatever over the entire area in which Tiia is spoken". It would then seem 
that Ullendorff recognizes the possibility of dialectal differences in connection with the 
spirantization of b. 

(64) Word 25(1969), pp. 180-189. 
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The name *gäbrä “servant of’ used as first element of baptismal names be- 
coming gärä seems to occur in most parts of the ya territory (Ullendorff 
p. 96) and is not limited to Hamasen as suggested by me(®9), 

In Kolmodin's texts(66) we find säyti “woman” for säbäyti (but could pro- 
bably be interpreted as coming from Amh. set). In the same texts we also find 
'awna for 'abuna *bishop”. 

The verb bhi “say” that has so many different forms in the various Ethiopian 
languages 9?) has the gerund ‘ilu in the dialect of Adoua and Akkele Guzay. The 
perfect in Hamasen with the conjunction annä “while” appears as annalä. 

The forms káfti “cattle” and 'aftu “in the" are to be explained as coming 
from käbti > * käbti > käfti and from 'abtu >*’abtu >’aftu, the spirant voiced 
b becoming spirant voiceless f by assimilation to the voiceless t, contrarily to my 
statement that b is pronounced f before £199), 


TIGRE. Except for W. Munzinger's statement) (p. V) that “b tient le 
milieu entre le b et w allemands, p. ex. nebäri et newari" we don't know any- 
thing about spirantization of b. I myself did not record a spirant b while work- 
ing with my informant in Keren, but it is possible that I did not pay sufficient 
attention to this phenomenon. The only example in which b disappears is the 
frequently used gä'a “come, become" from the root gb479), 


AMHARIC. The bilabial stop b can be spirantized into b. The sources used 
by F. Praetorius are likely to give the wrong impression that the bilabial b is 
spirantized into the labiodental v. This is definitely not the case. The spiran- 
tized b is a bilabial and represents a lax pronunciation of the stop b. The spiran- 
tization of b' into b is mentioned in C. H. Armbruster, Initia Amharica I, p. 32, 
and is accurately described in M. Cohen, Traite de langue amharique, p. 31. His 
reservation, however, that ‘souvent (italicized by me), surtout entre deux voyel- 
les, le relächement est tel qu’il ne se produit pas d’occlusion” is to be reexam- 
ined. The truth of the matter is that the spirantization of b was not sufficiently 
investigated neither from the point of view of regional pronunciation nor from 
the point of view of individual pronunciation. I reexamined the question re- 
cently with a speaker brought up in Addis Ababa and noticed that the spirantiza- 
tion occurred consistently in the following conditions. In intervocalic position: 
mábal “food”, sába “seventy”, gäbäro “jackal”; in final position after a vowel: 


(65) JA 1939, p. 66. 

(66) Traditions de Tsazzega et Hazzega (Upsala, 1912). 

(67) Word 25 (1969), pp. 188-189. 

(68) JA 1939, p. 65. 

(69) Vocabulaire de la langue Tigré (bound with Dillmann’s Lexicon). 

(70) JAOS 65 (1945), p. 22; E. Littmann - M. Héfner, Wörterbuch der Tigre-Sprache, 
p. 585, under gáb'a. 
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lab "sweat", rub “quarter”, kokäb “star”; in the position vbc: habrät “union”, 
räb$a “turmoil”, kabt “cattle”; in the position cbv: qurban “holy communion", 
sänbät “Saturday”. It should be stressed that the spirantization is audible only 
after listening very carefully. It is, therefore, not surprising that it escaped the 
attention of Ludolf (17 century), Bruce (18 century), Salt (19 century) and 
others, and there is no reason to conclude that “Amharic did not evolve a spiran- 
tized b until the late 18th century” (Ullendorff p. 101). For that matter, if one 
had to arrive at a conclusion concerning the spirantization of b on the basis of 
my Amharic Textbook (1968) one would not even be aware that spirantization 
of b occurs in present-day Amharic. I simply add to my defense that since b is 
not phonemic I did not find it necessary, rightly or wrongly, to mention the 
spirantization of b. 

In summing up one could state that the old documents beginning with Lu- 
dolf do not furnish us with adequate information concerning the spirantization 
of b. Even for present-day Amharic we have no study that would inform us 
whether the spirantization is general or whether it is limited to certain regions 
only. 

The stop b becomes w in säw “man” (Geez säba’), and in twat “early morn- 
ing” (root sbh). 

There are also examples with disappearance of b. In some cases the labial 
left a trace in the labial vowel u, o; in others, there is no trace of it. 

With o, u: koso “anthelmintic”, Go. käbsä; hod “stomach”, from *kábd; 
Sola “kind of fig tree”, En. Säbära, Ed. säwrä, with | is Ms. Go. sobla; dur “for- 
est”, from däbar (Praetorius p. 57); tut “breast”, from the root thw “suck”; 
morád “whetstone”, from Arabic mibrad, root brd “to file”. 

Without leaving a trace in the labial vowel: tat “finger”, G. ‘asba‘st, root sb‘; 
arat “dinner”, C. ärbat (Cohen p. 386), Te. harab “meal”, Har. hirab “second 
meal in the Ramadan period taken any time before dawn”, also in Amh. t-arrä- 
ba "dine"; arat “four”, G. 'arba't; set “woman”, feminine of säba’ “man”; 
ammete “lady, madame!", from ammäbete; ato “sir, mister” is derived by Gui- 
di col 457 from abeto; qura “raven” (also Har. kurra) could be either a loanword 
from Arabic gurab with loss of final b or perhaps onomatopoetic without the 
existence of a final b. 

The following verbs in the perfect are back formation from the imperfect: 
ald “say” is a back formation from the imperfect yal < *yabal < yabal, from the 
root bhl “say” > *balä; nord "reside" is a back formation from the imperfect 
yanor < *yanäbar = yanäbar D), 


(71) The form nord is not to be derived from the perfect *näbärä (with ungeminated b) 
that would have “evolved before the new tendency of middle-radical gemination in the per- 
fect had permeated the Amharic verb system” (Ullendorff p. 104, n. 44). 
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The form aydolläm, aydälläm “he is not” requires special consideration. 
F. Praetorius pp. 255-256 derives it from the gerund *haydo (of the root hedä 
*g0") combined with alld and translates it “er ist gegangen, d. h. er ist fort, nicht 
vorhanden". Getatchew HaileU2 analyzes aydolläm as coming from *aydo (G. 
'ayda'o, from the verb 'ayda'a “inform”) and yälläwam (or yállám). He then 
translates aydolläm as meaning originally “he has no information, he does not 
know, no". M. Cohen) derives it from Geez däläwä “be convenient", Amh. 
dalla “be comfortable”; aydolläm would then mean “il ne convient pas, il n'est 
pas". M. Cohen was disturbed, however, by the vowel o of aydolläm and also by 
the existence of a root dbl in Gurage. He then suggests a form *dbl, *dwl paral- 
lel to dlw and derives the Gurage ädäball from G. tädabälä “be united", and Tna. 
däbbälä “throw a spear", but separates it from Amh. aydolläm. The copula “he 
is not” is indeed expressed by ädäball in Soddo, and tädäballam in Gafat, and ac- 
cording to me, is to be derived from the root dbl “unite, put together”: Ar. 
dabala “unite”, G. tädabälä “be united", Har. däbäla “add, put together, in- 
clude”, Amh. tä-dabbälä “share lodgings with someone”, and also in the various 
Gurage dialects with the meaning of “add”(74), It is from this root dbl, with 
spirantization of b that So. ädäball, Gaf. tadaballam, and Amh. aydolläm is to be 
derived. Its conjugation was based of the verb allá “he is". 


HARARI. The final b becomes w in aw “father”, from ab; and probably 
also in haw bäya “blow (wind)? beside habáb baya 9), 

The labial b is weakened and lost in medial and final positions, most often 
leaving a trace in the vowel u, o, inV9); in “stone”, root "be: küd “liver”, root 
kbd; gus “barley”, root gbs; dus “honey”, root dbs; tot “breast”, root thw 
“suck”; ässu “salt”, S. W. asabo; usu’ “man”, G. säba’; molah “whetstone”, from 
*mäblah, root blh “be sharp”; dat “patch”, Ms. dabo; hay “milk”, Amh. ayb, 
root hlb; rutta “humid”, root tb: kiz “lie” from kizb. For hirat “evening 
meal”, harat “four”, and nora “be, reside”, see Amharic, above. 

In the verbs bála'a “eat” and bäga “be enough”, the labial b is lost through 
spirantization in the compound imperfect yolal (for yabälal) and yoqal (for yaba- 
gal). The labial b is likewise lost in the form zöla’a “one who eats” (from zibä- 
mies This phenomenon occurs only with these verbs due to frequency of us- 
age" ^". 


(72) Proceedings of the Third International Conference of Ethiopian Studies, Addis 
Ababa, 1966 (Addis Ababa, 1970), vol 2, pp. 75-76. 

(73) Le systéme verbal sémitique et l'expression du temps (Paris, 1924), p. 134. 

(74) This root is to be separated from Tha däbbälä “throw a spear” suggested by 
Cohen op. cit. 

(75) On spirantization of b in Harari, see Cerulli p. 63, taken up by Ullendorff pp. 
103-104. 

(76) Some of these examples have been mentioned by Cohen and Cerulli. 

(77) Word 25(1969), pp. 188-189. 
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The loss of b also occurs in the various forms of the verb baya “say”, root 
bhl. Thus, imperfect yalal, jussive yal; the perfect preceded by the negative has 
the form alayam “he did not say”, or with the relative zi in the form zaya “one 
who said". 

There are a few doubtful examples of loss of b through spirantization. They 
are: 

gutti “middle”, is connected by Cohen p. 258 and Cerulli p. 63 with Gurage 
gabat, with loss of b through spirantization, but the geminated ¢ could perhaps 
indicate the assimilation of bt to tt. 

sátti "seven, week" is probably also due to the assimilation of bt to tt, from 
the root sb‘. 

dur “vagina” is explained by Cerulli p. 245 as a loanword from Somali 
dubbur, but it is perhaps a loanword from Sidamo ture. 

qurra “vicinity, near” is explained by Cerulli p. 64 as coming from the root 
qrb “be near". There is no doubt, however, that qurra is derived from qorára 
“be near”. The question arises whether there is a connection between the Harari 
root görära and the Semitic root qrb. It is quite possible that Semitic qrb be- 
came qr (b being spirantized and lost) with reduplication of the last radical r, the 
verb having the form gorära. 

artu, örti “night” (also S. arot, W. arot, Z. arüt) is considered by Cerulli p. 
236 a Cushitic loanword (Afar harra). The comparison with Semitic ‘rb suggested 
by Praetorius p. 57, and Cohen p. 386 is also possible. 


kurra “crow”; see Amh. qurra, above. 


ENDEGEN. In the Gurage dialect of Endegeñ, b can pass into w or disap- 
pear completelyU9). A special feature of Endegeh is the passage of triradicals 
with b as last radical into biradicals (see below). I did not investigate the phe- 
nomenon of spirantization within the morphological system of the language. 

Passage of b to w in intervocalic position: hinguwä “kind of berries”, Gt. 
ang’äba; dawassä “pound the root of the äsät-plant”, C. dabasäm; Sawäd “grey 
hair”, C. $abät; Zawappärä “invert”, E. Zababbäräm; äwaw “serpent”, M. abab; 
tawannärä “roll up”, C. tabanäräm; däwä’ “contents of the stomach of cattle", 
C. täbäg; hawäd “dry dung", Ms. kubäta, and many more. 

The labial b also becomes w in intervocalic position after the morpheme a- 
of the a-stemU?); awäna “feed”, C. abünam; awässärä “bake”, C. abäsäräm: 
awäggä “come to an end”, Amh. abáqqa; awenägä “comfort”, C. abenägäm. 

The syllable -äbä passing through *-äbä, *-äwä becomes à, and as a result, 


(78) The Endegen roots are compared with those of the other Gurage dialects. 
(79) The same phenomenon in connection with the velar k occurs in Harari, but not 
in Chaha (see above). 
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a triradical becomes biradical. Examples: sättä "curse", C. sätäbäm; näkkä 
“find”, Gt. näkäbä; sänna "spin", C. sänäbäm; anná “milk” (v.), C. anäbäm; 
tä’ennä “approach”, C. täg'anäbäm, and others. 

The same happens in medial position in nouns: sát “debt”, En. säbät; gar 
“who is not a member of the family”, C. gäbär; gákkád “chest of animal", C. 
gäkäbät; anád “tongue”, C. anäbät, E. annäbät, Amh. andäbät. 

The syllable -aba- becomes 3 in dir “forest”, C. dabar; gir “baggage”, C. 
gabar. 

In final postvocalic position b becomes w: aw “father”, C. ab; taw “clan”, 
C. tab; aw “butter”, C. gab; naw “bee”, C. nab; araw “battle”, C. arab; ganaw **eye- 
brow”,C. ganab, and others. 

In the position cbv, the labial b can become w: arwa’at “four”, C. arbät; 
árwad “supper”, C. ärbat; tädwappärä “be mistaken”, E. tädbabbäräm. This is 
also the case in the at-stem: atwakkärä- “not know what to do”, C. atbakärä-; 
atwatta “ask for advice”, M. atbaddam; atwaggärä **endeavof to do something", 
C. atbagäräm. 

The labial b is also lost in other syllables: sissä “piece of split bamboo”, 
C. sabisa; gunöd “knee”, C. g”aröat, Amh. gulbät; ganöd, name of month, Amh, 
ganbot; sur “broken”, Č. sawar, So. sabur; wässäd “comb”, En. wäsäbad, Gt. wä- 
säbat, M. wäsässäbat, S. mäsäbsäba, root sbsb “gather”; ate “finger”, Gt. atayba, 
root (’)sb‘; tu’a “cruel”, Gt. taw’ä, Amh. täbat “male” (that is, “strong”), root 
tb‘; wozgo “plaited door of bamboo", C. wäzgäbl80), 


CUSHITIC. Spirantization of b into b, w also occurs in Cushitic. To the 
examples cited by E. Cerulli for Sidamo(8 I would like to add a few examples 
of spirantization of b to b, w, leading to the loss of the labial b in: K. habanka, 
hawanka “how much?”, Q. T. hanka; T. tawsisso’ “rave”, K. tabisisso; H. mag- 
gáwita, name of month, Amh. mäggabit; Sid. gaboda “thigh”, H. gubedo. 


FALSE RECONSTRUCTION OF B. There are a few examples of false recon- 
struction of w into b. Thus, Amh., Soddo abol “first steeping of coffe" (also 
Sid. abolé), from Arabic 'awwal “first”. 

Har. dibet “ink made of local products”, from Arabic dawa(t) "inkpot". 

Tigrinya habti “sister” from hawti(®2), 

Tigrinya mastab‘al attention, consideration", for mastaw‘al\®9), 


(80) For the disappearance of b in Modern Aramaic and in Shauri, see Ullendorff p. 
106. 

(81) Studi Etiopici II. La lingua e la storia dei Sidamo (Roma 1938), pp. 48-49. 

(82) Also hafti (Coulbeaux-Schreiber, p. 32) coming undoubtedly from habti by assim- 
ilation of bt to ft. 

(83) Coulbeaux- Schreiber, p. 136. 
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THE LABIAL M 


AMHARIC. In intervocalic position as well as in the position vmc, the clo- 
sure of the labial m seems to be lax. Thus in intervocalic position: lemat “bask- 
et", yamallasal “he will return", tämarä “study”, samä “kiss”; in the position 
vmc: sdlamta "greetings", amsa “fifty”, sambara “chickpea”, and so on. The lax 
or tense pronunciation of m in Amharic would require, however, more investi- 
gation. 


HARARI. There are a few examples in which an original m is lost, passing 
undoubtedly through the stage of a lax pronunciation. Many of the examples 
have been recorded previously. The nouns with loss of an original m are: at 
“bone”, G. Tna. ‘asam; dana "cloud", Amh. dammäna; hil “cabbage”, G. haml; 
süt “eight”, Amh. sammant; täy “black”, Amh. täyyam, G. sälim; egäd “front, 
forward", S. W. gädä, probably to be connected with the root qdm; mahgut äsa 
“draw blood with a sucking cup”, from mahgamt, root hgm; arrat “tongue”, 
S. W. Z. arämät, M. Ms. allämät; ir “sun” (also S. W. ayr, Z. ar-it) is either bor- 
rowed from Saho, Afar ayro, Q. arrú, or is to be connected with G. ’amir “day, 
sun”, with loss of m. 


ENDEGEN. As was the case with the labial b, triradical roots containing a 
labial m as 3rd radical can pass into biradicals by spirantization of m. In inter- 
vocalic position the labial m can become w. Thus awad “ashes”, G. hamäd; 
’ awan “louse”, En. mar, C. qamar; Zawän “red core of trunk", C. Zamar; awac 
“son-in-law”, W. amac; äwan “stone”, C..amar (root ’bn); tänäwä “darkness”, 
En. tänäma, tänäba, C. tänäma, G. slm; awänä “bird”, W. amärä, Amh. amora; 
äwän “donkey”, C. amar, and many more. 

The same situation o¢curs when the vowel preceding the labial is the mor- 
pheme ä wu or the a of the a-stem Bil. awödä “dead”, Č. yam" ata; awe- 
nägä “escape”, Ge amänägäm. 

The syllable -ämä becomes ä (passing probably through *-ämä), and, as a re- 
sult, triradicals become biradicals. Examples: akka “draw blood by cupping”, 
C. agämäm; tawättä “roll around”, C. tamátámám; nekkä and nekkäwä “mount a 
horse”, C. näk'ämäm, M. lägg'ämäm; gännä “abuse”, C. gänämäm; zawässä and 
zawässäwä “be humid”, Gt. zabäsäbä, C. zamäzämäm. 

In final postvocalic position m can become w. Examples: saw “beeswax”, 
E. sám; naw “attractiveness”, C. nam, M. lam; hanaw “year”, ©: xaram; anaw 
“cow”, Č. dram, Amh. lam; aw “bone”, C. atam. 

Loss of m occurs in medial position causing the lengthening of the vowel u. 
Thus, nud “dear”, E. nam" d (= namud), root nmd, Imd “love”. 


(84) Sec n. 79. 
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CUSHITIC. An example illustrating the loss of m through spirantization is 
Sidamo, Galla gala “camel”, from gml (Amh. gamäl). The root passed into Zway 
gala. 


CONCLUSION 


The consonants that are spirantized in the Ethiopian languages are the velars 
k, q and the labials 6, m. While spirantization also occurs in the other Semitic 
languages, such as b g d k p t in Hebrew and Aramaic, and perhaps also in Ak- 
kadian, it seems to me that spirantization in Semitic Ethiopic is due to the in- 
fluence of Cushitic(85), 

The spirantization leading to the loss of the spirantized consonant is of par- 
ticular importance in evaluating some biradical roots of Cushitic going back to a 
triradical root 99), As we have seen indeed, the existence of biradical roots com- 
ing from original triradicals due to the loss of the velar k and labials b, m, passing 
through spirantization, is also attested in the Gurage dialect of Endegen. 


(85) Word 1(1945), p. 64. 
(86) E. Cerulli, Etiopico, pp. 141-142. 


FREQUENCY ASDETERMINANT 
OF LINGUISTIC CHANGES 
IN THE ETHIOPIAN LANGUAGES 


The principle! of relative frequency as a determinant of linguistic 
changes in phonology and morphology was already recognized by 
Arab grammarians of the Middle Ages. Some grammarians call it rahfif 
likatrati l-isti'mäli ‘weakening on account of frequent usage’ while others 
simply speak about tahfif ‘weakening.’ The Persian-born Arabic gram- 
marian Zamakhshari, in his Kitab al-Mufassal? explains through tahfif 
occurrences such as layta-ni ganiyyun ‘may I be wealthy’ becoming /ayt-i 
ganiyyun3; alladi, with long i, becoming ’alladi, with short i4; or häkä 
‘here it is for you’ becoming h&a or hä?in.5 

Al-’ASmuniyy6 in his commentary on Alfiyyatu Ibn-Malik explains 
through ‘weakening on account of usage’ examples such as mund ‘since, 


1 The books are abbreviated as follows: Bacteman=J. Bacteman, Dictionnaire 
amarigna-frangais (Dirc-Daoua, 1929); Cohen, Érudes= Marcel Cohen, Etudes d’éthio- 
pien meridional (Paris, 1931); Cohen, Now. ét. — M. Cohen, Nouvelles études d’éthiopien 
meridional (Paris, 1939); Cohen, Système verbal - M. Cohen, Le Système verbal sémitique 
et l'expression du temps (Paris, 1924); Cohen, Traite=M. Cohen, Traité de langue 
amharique (Paris, 1936); Dillmann- A. Dillmann, Ethiopic Grammar. Second edition 
enlarged and improved by Carl Bezold (London, 1907); JAOS = Journal of the American 
Oriental Society; Leslau, Gafat=W. Leslau, Etude descriptive et comparative du Gafat 
(Paris, 1956); Leslau, Gurage=W. Leslau, Ethiopic Documents: Gurage (New York, 
1950); Leslau, Harari=W. Leslau, The Verb in Harari (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1958); 
Praetorius, Amh. Spr.=F. Practorius, Die amharische Sprache (Halle, 1879); Practorius, 
Tigriia=F. Praetorius, Grammatik der Tigriñasprache in Abessinien (Halle, 1871); 
Ullendorff=E. Ullendorff, The Semitic Languages of Ethiopia. A Comparative Phonology 
(London, 1955), 

2 Zamakhshari (1074-1144), Kitab al-Mufassal (Cairo, 1949). 

3 Ibid., p. 138. 

4 Ibid., p. 143. 

5 Ibid., p. 153. 

6 A scholar of the 15th century. 
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becoming mud; ’id këng dälika ‘that being so’ becoming “id däka, and so 
on.? 

In modern times George K. Zipf has dealt in his various studies® with 
the problem of relative frequency as a determinant of sound changes. 

The purpose of the present article is to demonstrate, from evidence in 
the various Ethiopian languages, how certain phonetic changes that nor- 
mally occur in the languages affect the frequently used words more than the 
less frequently used words. When I say “certain phonetic changes that 
normally occur in the languages” I have in mind features such as spiran- 
tization, elision, assimilation, and others mentioned in this article. These 

. phonetic features are found in many utterances and morphological pat- 
terns regardless of the degree of their frequency. What should be stressed, 
however, is the fact that in the same morphological pattern there may be 
found some utterances that are affected by certain phonetic changes and 
others that are not. It is here that the relative frequency of certain utter- 
ances is the determinant of the phonetic changes. 

There is, of course, the question of the method of determining the 
relative frequency of use of a particular Ethiopian word. No such statis- 
tical data are at our disposal for the Ethiopian languages as are available 
for other languages. In view of this fact I admit that I relied on intuition 
in estimating relative frequency, rather than on statistical information. 
Some of the words considered in the present article as frequently used are 
culture-bound. The example of the verb “to spend the day” is a case in 
point. In the Western culture the phrase “to spend the day” is certainly 
not frequently used; but if one takes into consideration the fact that the 
Ethiopian verb “to spend the day" is used in greetings, one can easily 
understand its relative frequency in the language. 

Another question to which one would like to have an answer is this: 
why does one frequently used verb, such as “eat,” undergo phonetic 
changes, while another verb, such as “drink,” does not? A provisional 
answer is to be found in the nature of the consonants of the verbs “eat” 


7 I wish to express my thanks to my colleague Haroun Haddad for having collected 
for me the examples of tahfif. 

8 “Relative frequency as a determinant of phonetic change,” in Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, XL (1929), 1-95; Selected Studies of the Principle of Relative Fre- 
quency in Language (1932); The Psycho-Biology of Language: an Introduction to Dynamic 
Philology (1935, reprinted in 1965). 

9 For the frequency of phonemes in French, Russian, Czech, Bulgarian, Hungarian, 
Swedish, Italian, Spanish, English, German, Rigvedic Sanskrit, Platonic Greek, and 
Ciceronian Latin, see Zipf, Relative Frequency . . . (see note 2), pp. 42-62. For a biblio- 
graphy on linguistic statistics, see B. Trnka, A Tentative Bibliography, Publication of 
the Committee of Linguistic Statistics, International Permanent Committee of Lin- 
guistics (1950). 
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and "drink." Indeed, the Ethiopian root for “eat,” namely A. contains a 
labial and a liquid, phonemes subject to “weakening”; whereas the con- 
sonants for "drink," namely tdtta for Amharic and the root sty for the 
other Ethiopian languages, are, within the phonetic structure of Ethiopic, 
subject only to palatalization. The question thus arises as to whether 
palatalization is a phonetic feature that is likely to affect frequently used 
verbs. For an answer to this question morc studies are necessary, studies 
that will allow us to determine which phonetic changes tend to affect the 
frequently used words. On the basis of the preliminary investigation pre- 
sented here, I am suggesting that the principle of tahfif (“weakening”) 
includes features such as spirantization, elision, assimilation and shorten- 
ing of words. This is, however, only a tentative conclusion. 


1 SPIRANTIZATION 

1.1 Spirantization of b into b and its passage to zero is a feature occur- 
ring in various Ethiopian languages." At closer examination, however, it 
seems to occur more normally with certain verbs and nouns more fre- 
quently used than others. Here are a few cases. 

1.2 The Harari verbs with initial 5 behave in the conjugation normally. 
Thus, for instance, from bägäla ‘grow, prosper,’ imperfect yibäglal, with 
preservation of b. Only in the two verbs bäla’a ‘eat’ and bäga ‘be enough’ 
does -ibä- passing through *-ibd-, *-iwd- become contracted into ð; thus, 
yolal ‘he eats’ for yibálal, yéqal ‘it is enough’ for yibägal.!! This contraction 
also occurs in other forms; thus zöla’a ‘who ate’ for zibäla’a, and so on. 

1.3 The sequence -äbi- becomes -dy (probably passing through *-äbi-, 
*dwi) in the Tigrinya verbs näbärä ‘he was,’ gdbdrd ‘make’; thus, ndyru ‘he 
being’ from *näbiru, gäyru ‘he making’ from *gäbiru. Dialectally the 
gerundive of säbärä ‘break’ is also säyru ‘he breaking.’12 In all the other 
verbs the sequence -äbi- remains; thus, the gerundive of gäbärä ‘bury’ is 
gäbiru. 

1.4 The final -äb becomes -äw in the frequently used saw ‘man’ coming 
from säb,!3 but in other nouns it remains -db; thus, fäb ‘enmity’, zäb 
*guard.?14 


10 Cohen, Etudes 384-386; Leslau, Gafat 2; Ullendorff, p. 91 ff. 

11 Cerulli, Studi etiopici. I. Harar, p. 106, is to be corrected in the light of Leslau, 
Harari, pp. 46-47. 

12 Praetorius, Tigriña 90; Leslau in Journal Asiatique (1939), p. 65; Ullendorff 95. 

15 Cf. beta sáb ‘family,’ lit. ‘the people of the house.’ 

14 Cohen, Etudes 386, explains the preservation of the b of fdb as "suspect d’être 
littéraire" and in zàb because “l'étymologie n’est pas connue." However, the preserva- 
tion of -àb in this nominal pattern is normal, and its becoming -dw is duc to the fre- 
quency of the noun. 
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1.5 The sequence -aba- becomes -wa in fwat ‘morning’ beside fabat 
which seems to be of literary usage, from fäbba ‘become morning,’ root 
sbh. The sequence -əba is otherwise preserved; thus gabat ‘entry,’ gabat 
‘unction.’ 15 

1.6 The labial 5 is also lost passing through spirantization in 
nord ‘live, exist Chaha, EZa, Gyeto närä, Selti närä, Harari nära, un- 
doubtedly in connection with the root nbr: Amharic näbbärä, Geez, 
Tigrinya näbärä, and so on.16 

1.7 The Amharic aydolläm ‘he is not’ is undoubtedly to be connected 
with Soddo ädäboll, Gafat tädäballam, from a root dbl in which b became 
spirantized and then lost.17 

1.8 The verbs with 2nd radical 5 in Tigré remain without change; thus 
tüb'a “be courageous,’ ndb‘a ‘weep,’ and others. However gäb?a, originally 
“enter, come in’ became gä’a ‘become, 1$ with disappearance of b. The 
verb in the form of gd'a is used only in the perfect; for the other verb forms 
the root gb’ is used. 

1.9 Note also the pronunciation of Addis Abäba, the capital of Ethiopa, 
as Addis Aba, with loss of the syllable bä-. 


2 ELISION 


2.1 Elision of h occurs in the Soddo hono ‘become’ when A is preceded 
by / of the negative al-; thus, balonä ‘if he is not? for balhonä; yalond ‘who 
is not’ for yalhond, and so on. While there is no other verb of this class 
with intial À that would indicate whether h is preserved or not, there is no 
evident reason for the elision of h of hono except the frequency of the 
verb. 

2.2 The consonant A is also omitted in the imperfect of the frequently 
used Geez verbs balıalä ‘say, 19 kohalä ‘be able, can,’ the imperfect being 
yabal, yakal, without h. In other verbs with 2nd radical A such as /ahagä 
‘grow, baliamá ‘be mute,’ and others, the / is not elided. 


15 Cohen, Etudes 386, tends to explain the preservation of b in gabat, gabat “par le 
sentiment de leur dérivation”; and the form fabat is due to the fact “que le verbe 
fabba en parlant de l’aurore n'est pas d'usage vulgaire." 

16 It is irrelevant for our pourpose to find out the form from which the perfect norä 
originated, that is to say, whether it originated from the perfect *näbbärä, näbärä or 
from an imperfect such as *yandbar>yanor of which nord was formed. See on the 
problem Ullendorff 98, 104 n. 44. 

17 W. Leslau, Gafat 77; on a slightly different opinion, sec M. Cohen, Systeme verbal, 
p. 137. 

18 Cohen, Systéme verbal 131; Leslau, JAOS, XLV (1945), p. 22. 

19 For the verb ‘to say’ in the various Ethiopian languages see below. 
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2.3 The syllable -aw- is elided in Tigrinya nay used for the expression of 
possession (as in kdlbi nay hawwdy “my brothers dog,’ lit. 'the-dog of my- 
brother’) coming from Geez naway ‘utensil, possessions.’ 20 

2.4 The 7 of the auxiliary -al in Harari (coming from the verb of pres- 
ence hal ‘there is’) used in the compound imperfect yisdbr-al ‘he breaks, he 
will break’ is elided before the suffixes; thus, fisäbras ‘you (f.sg.) break’ 
from tisäbrals, tisäbraxu ‘you (pl.) break’ from tisäbralxu.?! 

2.5 The final n of kond ‘be, become’ is perhaps elided in the Geez 
negative ako ‘no, it is not composed of a negative element "o and -ko 
‘it is’ from kon(ä). 

The same negative element is used as negative copula in Argobba 
ahuneyu ‘he is not’ composed of ahu (the equivalent of Geez ’ako) +ne 
‘he is’ and a suffixed -u used in the negative form of Argobba.22 


3 ASSIMILATION 


3.1 The last radical / of a verb is not, as a rule, assimilated to the suf- 
fixes of the verb. Thus, Soddo malo ‘swear’: malki ‘I swore’; or däbbälo 
‘add, repeat’:däbbälki ‘I repeated.’ But in the verbs for ‘say,’ ‘know,’ and 
‘spend the day’ 23 the last radical of these verbs is optionally assimilated to 
the consonantal suffixes of the perfect. 

Thus, in Soddo, from Salo ‘know’: Salki and Sakki ‘I knew’; from walo 
‘spend the day’: walki and wakki ‘I spent the day’; from balo ‘say’: bakki 
‘I said.’ 

In Argobba, from ala ‘say’: ak ‘you (m.sg.) said,’ for alk; ac ‘you (f.sg.) 
said’ for alc, and so on. 

Likewise in Chaha, from bard-m ‘say’ 24: baxd-m ‘you (m.sg.) said? for 
barxä-m; bax'am ‘you (f.sg.) said’ for barx’am,?? and so on. 


20 For a noun expressing ‘object that onc possesses’ becoming an clement of pos- 
session, cf. Arabic of Takrouna më: (sce W. Margais, Textes arabes de Takroüna. II. 
Glossaire, vol. 7, p. 3769 ff.). 

21 Since Harari is a language of the non-geminating type, this phenomenon could also 
be interpreted as assimilation of / to the following consonant but with simplified 
gemination. 

22 Annales d’ Ethiopie, III (1959). 258-259. 

23 The verb ‘spend the day’ is not a frequent concept in our languages, but is frequently 
used in the Ethiopian languages since, among others, it is used in grectings, as for in- 
stance in Amharic andet walk ‘how are you Y, lit. ‘how did you spend the day? 

24 Chaha barä-m for balä-m. For the alternance r:/, sec Leslau, Gurage 13. 

25 These forms could also be interpreted as representing the clision of r=/, but since 
Chaha is of the non-geminating type, we are confronted with the phenomenon of 
assimilation (*baxxd-m for barxä-m, balxd-m), the gemination being simplified. 
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3.2 The l of ädäball ‘he is not’ of Soddo, and the / of Gafat tädäballam 
‘he is not’ 26 is also assimilated to the suffixes; thus, Soddo ädäbakkä ‘you 
(m.sg.) are not’ from ädäbalkä; ädäbuk ‘I am not’ from dddbalk; Gafat 
tädäbakkam ‘you (m.sg.) are not? for tädäbolkam; táddbaccam ‘you (f.sg.) 
are not’ for tdddbalcam, and so on. 

3.3 The liquid / is also assimilated to the following d in Tigre wdd ‘son’ 
for wäld; and in Tigrinya wäddi ‘son’ for wäldi. 

3.4 Assimilation of other consonants also occurs in frequently used 
words. Thus, Amharic dämmo ‘again’ for and beside dägmo, from the 
root dgm ‘repeat.’ 

3.5 Argobba, niddo, widdo are used for and beside nizdo, wizdo ‘with,’ 
a gerundive of *nz, *wz from the root ’hz ‘seize, hold.’ 27 


4 LAX PRONUNCIATION 


4.1 A kind of lax pronunciation in which the semi-vowels w, y are 
involved is noticeable in the frequently used expression of Amharic 
adolläm, adälläm ‘he is not’ for and beside aydolldm, aydälläm. Normally 
the negative ay- remains unchanged, as, for instance, aysäbram ‘he does 
not break’ without any change. 

4.2 In the frequently used verb awwägä ‘know’ of Amharic, the w is not 
pronounced in a form such as salag ‘without that I know’ for and beside 
salawq.28 Normally the sequence -CawC-29 remains unchanged; thus, 
mastaws, verbal noun of astawwdsd ‘remind.’ 


5 SHORTENING OF COMPOUNDS 


5.1 The compounds are, as a rule, kept in the Ethiopian languages 
without being shortened even though at times they may be long. Thus, 
Amharic garatd qüccon ‘giraffe,’ näfsä gdday ‘murderer,’ and so on. 
Frequently used compounds, however, are shortened.30 

Thus, Amharic agziabaher ‘God,’ lit. ‘master of the world’ pronounced 
and written agzer.3! 

The noun betä krastyan ‘church,’ lit. ‘house of the Christians’ is also 
pronounced in Amharic as betäskyan, and in Soddo as bäsestan. 


26 For the connection between ädäball and Amharic aydolläm, see above. 

27 The gerundive of ‘scize, hold’ takcs the meaning of the adverb ‘with’ in the other 
Ethiopian languages; cf. Amharic färäs yazo hedä ‘he left with a horse.’ 

28 Cohen, Traité 205. 

29 C=consonant. 

30 See on this problem G. K. Zipf, The Psycho-Biology of Language: an Introduction to 
Dynamic Philology, p. 30 ff. 

31 Cohen, Traité 62, explains the shortening by stating “quelques composés usuels qui 
ne sont plus sentis comme tels, sont abrégés aux dimensions d’un mot usuel.” 
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5.2 Some frequently used honorific titles are abbreviated: balattengeta 
“un des premiers ministres du roi ou d’un grand chef’ 32 is abbreviated into 
blatta*5; the title däÿÿazmaë ‘chef qui campe devant la tente du roi’ 34 is 
abbreviated into däğğač.35 

The original yäsi aldga ‘captain,’ lit. ‘chief of thousand’ becomes Säläga, 
Saläga, and even yäsäga, Saqa.>6 

The original title of hase-ge ‘Emperor’ became shortened into *hase, ate.37 

5.3 The noun ato ‘sir’ is explained by M. Cohen?? as coming from 
baläbet ‘master of the house’ > abeto > abetu > ato. I am inclined to derive 
it from *abäbet ‘father of the house’ > *abet > ato.39 

Likewise the term ammete ‘mistress of the house’ used also as form of 
address is to be derived from ammäbet ‘mother (or mistress) of the house.'40 

5.4 The noun gize ‘time’ is shortened into -e in expressions such as 
anda gize ‘one time’ becoming ande, hulätt gize ‘twice’ becoming hulätte, 
sosta gize ‘three times’ becoming soste, and so on. 


6 SHORTENING OF AUXILIARIES 

6.1 The verb of presence or existence ‘to be’ is frequently used in the 
various Ethiopian languages. It is used either as an independent verb, as 
in an Amharic sentence such as bägäbäya bazu säw alld ‘there are many 
people at the market’ (the Amharic verb of presence is alld); or as an 
auxiliary in compound verb forms, as in the compound imperfect (Amharic 
yasäbr-al ‘he breaks, he will break’) or in the compound gerundive 
(säbro-al > säbrwal ‘he has broken’). 

The root of the verb is Alw, with last radical w. In Geez the verb with 
last radical w has the regular form; thus, fätäwä ‘love’ (type A), fännäwä 
‘send’ (type B), with preservation of the last radical w. The verb Alw ‘to be’ 
is the only verb that has the form hallo, with -äwä (*halläwä) contracted 
into -0.41 Note that the form halläwä also exists. 


32 Baeteman 458. 

33 Praetorius, Amh. Spr. 143. 

34 Baeteman 626. 

35 Cohen, Nouv. et. 95. 

36 Cohen, Nouv. et. 94. 

37 Praetorius Amh. Spr. 196. 

38 Nouv. ét. 100. 

39 See also Praetorius Amh. Spr. 57. 

40 Praetorius, Amh. Spr. 57; Cohen, Nouv. ét. 100. 

41 C. Conti Rossini, Grammatica elementare della lingua etiopica, p. 54, speaking of 
verbs with last radical w wrongly states “talvolta contraggono in o la -awa finale, p. es. 
hallo per hallawa” (that is, halläwä). There is, however, no other example except hallo 
in which the contraction appears. Sec also Dillmann 175 n. 2. It is Tigrinya that has 
for the verbs last radical w two forms: without and with contraction; thus fätäwä and fato. 
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6.2 It was said above that the verb of presence or existence is also used 
as an auxiliary in some compound verb forms such as the compound im- 
perfect. This is the case in Amharic, Argobba, and Harari. In all these 
languages the verb of presence ‘to be’ lost its final vowel in the singular, 
3rd masculine, singular; thus, Amharic yasäbr-al ‘he breaks, he will break’ 
(the independent verb of presence alld becoming -al in the compound 
imperfect); Harari yisäbr-al ‘he breaks, he will break’ (the independent 
verb of presence hal coming from *hala); Argobba yasäbr-äl ‘he breaks, 
he will break’ (the independent verb of presence being halla). 

6.3 It is probably also because of the frequency of usage that the 
Amharic auxiliaries näbbärä ‘he was’ and gämmärä ‘he began’ have the 
shortened forms näbbär and gämmär when used as auxiliaries; thus yasäbr 
näbbär ‘he was breaking, yasäbr gämmär ‘he began to break.’ 

6.4 It is also the principle of frequency that may explain the fossilized 
form of the Tigre negative copula ’ikon ‘he is not’ (composed of the 
negative %- and kon, from kona ‘he was’) that is used for the singular 3rd 
masculine ‘he is not’; singular, 3rd feminine ‘she is not’; and plural 3rd 
person ‘they are not.’ 


7 THE A-STEM 


The morpheme a of the a-stem for the expression of the causative or 
transitive is normally not contracted with the syllable wä- of verbs Ist 
radical w in Harari. Thus, for instance, from wäsäxa ‘be dirty’ the a-stem 
is awdsdxa ‘make be dirty,’ without contraction of awd-. But in the fre- 
quently used verbs ‘fall down, go down, take, go out,’ beginning with w, 
the sequence awä- is contracted into 4.42 Thus, from wdddga ‘fall : ädäga 
‘make fall’; from wdrdda ‘go down’:drdda ‘bring down’; from wdsdda 
‘take’: dsdda ‘cause to take’; from wäta?a ‘go out’: dda ‘take out.’43 


8 A JUSSIVE FORM 


The jussive in EZa** of the verbs first radical w normally keeps the 
w; thus, from wäggäsäm ‘reprimand,’ jussive ydwqas; from wäggäräm ‘chip 
holes in the grinding stone to roughen it,’ jussive yäwgar. However, the 
frequently used verb wässädäm ‘take’ has the jussive yäsd, with loss of w. 

Two other frequently used verbs lose their w in the jussive, namely 
wännädäm*> ‘go down, descend’ has the jussive ydrdd, and wättägäm ‘fall’ 
has the jussive yätäg. I mention these two verbs in a special section because 


42 Leslau, Harari 38-39. 

43 Note the palatalization (see Leslau, Harari 38). 
44 Eža is a dialect in the Gurage cluster. 

45 The root is wrd. 
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their jussive is of the yd(k)tdl type, but I found no other verb Ist radical w 
that would have the jussive yäktäl with preservation of the initial w. This 
is not the case of wässädäm ‘take,’ jussive ydsd, that is a yd(k)tal type which 
is found in ydwqos (from wäggäsäm) and yäwgar (from wäggäräm) with 
preservation of w. 


9 THE VERB ‘MAKE, DO’ 


The frequently used Amharic verb adärrägä ‘make, do’ loses its d 
in the various verb forms. Thus, imperfect yardgal ‘he makes’ instead of 
and beside yadärgal; jussive yarg “let him make’ instead of and beside 
yadarg; gerundive argo ‘he making’ instead of and beside adrago; verbal 
noun maräg ‘the making, to make’ instead of and beside madrdg.*6 

It is the only verb in Amharic that undergoes changes of that kind. 


10 THE VERB ‘TO SAY’ 


The verb that underwent the greatest changes in all the Ethiopian 
languages is the verb ‘to say. The root of the verb is bil. It appears in the 
following forms: Geez bahald; Tigrinya bald; Tigre bela; Amharic ald; 
Harari baya; Gafat, Soddo, Wolane bala; Muher beä-m; Gogot bea-m; 
the other Gurage dialects have barä(m) instead of bala(m).47 

As one can see, nearly each of the radicals underwent changes in one or 
another language. Thus, / is lost in Tigrinya and Tigré, languages that 
have A; the initial b is lost in Amharic; and / is palatalized in Harari, 
Muher, and Gogot. 

Within each language, there are likewise changes in one or another verb 
form. Thus, in Geez: perfect bahald, imperfect yabal, and yabe having the 
meaning of the past.48 

Tigrinya: perfect bald, gerundive bilu and "ilu, participle bähali.49 

Tigré: perfect bela, 2nd masc. sg. telka (hybrid form of the imperfect 
and the perfect) or tabq (a form of the imperfect with the disappearance of 
D; imperfect labal, 1st person sg. be, 1st pl. ?anbe and ’anbel; imperative 
bäl.59 

Harari: perfect bäya; with loss of b in the negative aläyam ‘he did not 
say, or with the relative zäya ‘who said’; imperfect yilal; jussive yäl; 
imperative bál.5i 


46 Cohen, Traite 224; Nouv. ét. 233. 

47 For the alternance r:1, see Leslau, Gurage 13. 
48 Dillmann 179. 

49 Leslau, Documents tigrifia 123. 

50 JAOS 68 (1948). 134. 

51 Leslau, Harari 60. 
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Amharic: perfect ald; imperfect yal-al; jussive yabäl, and so on. 


11 There are undoubtedly many more examples to demonstrate phonetic 
and morphological changes in frequently occurring words. I tried, how- 
ever, to bring together only occurrences that can reasonably well be ex- 
plained through the principle of relative frequency. 


LINGUISTIC PRINCIPLES OF THE 
ETHIOPIAN ARGOTS 


There are several argots in the language communities of Ethiopia. 
During my various trips to Ethiopia since 1946, I had occasion to 
collect three argots in Amharic-speaking regions and one argot 
in a Gurage-speaking community. The argots collected in 
Amhatic-speaking communities are those of merchants,! of 
minsttels,? and of people possessed by a spirit zar;3 the argot of 
the Gurage-speaking community is the one of the wsydt in the 
Gogot region. An argot of the Wuyfo, the hippopotamus 
hunters, was collected by Marcel Griaule and published by 
Marcel Cohen.5 A Somali argot of a low caste was published by 
E. Cerulli.6 

The argots with which I am here concerned are used by certain 
professions or by secret societies. They are, therefore, intended 
for the initiated only, and are not supposed to be understood by 
outsiders. This incomprehensibility is attained either by using 
roots of the standard language and transforming them through 
various phonetic and morphological procedures or by retaining 
the roots of the standard language without transforming them 
but giving them special meanings, or by borrowings. Basically, 
these principles are applicable to any kind of argot. 

In addition to these argots there are artificial or special lan- 
guages used mainly by students, children, shepherds, etc.7 These 

1 “An Ethiopian merchants’ argot”, Language, xxv (1949), 22-8. 

2 “An Ethiopian minstrels’ argot”, J.A.O.S. LXXII (1952), 102-9. 

3 “An Ethiopian argot of people possessed by a spirit”, Africa, XIX (1949), 
204-12. 

: “An Ethiopian argot of a Gurage secret society.” 

5 Marcel Cohen, Nouvelles études d’éthiopien méridional, pp. 360-71; see also 
E. Cerulli, “The: folk-literature of the Galla of Southern Abyssinia”, 
Harvard African Studies, 111 (1922), 204. 

6 “Il gergo delle genti di bassa casta della Somalia”, in Festschrift C. 


Meinhof}, pp. 99-110. 

7 Marcel Griaule, Jeux et divertissements abyssins, pp. 237-8; M. Cohen, 
Nouvelles études d’éthiopien méridional, p. 357, who gives the intercalation of 
x as in säbbärd becoming sdézabbdzdrdzd. The artificial language of this type 
is called yawof q"anq"a “the language of the birds” according to Abba Jerome 
(M. Cohen, ibid. 357). 1. Guidi, Vocabolario della lingua amarica, col. 672, speaks 
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artificial languages alter the roots of the standard language. by 
employing limited means of transformation. They either add one 
ot more syllables to the various syllables of the root or invert the 
syllables. These artificial languages are not the subject of the 
present study. Only the argots of the professional groups and of 
the secret societies will be discussed here. 

The morphological structure of the argots is that of the standard 
languages. The special character of the argot lies in the root 
formation and in the semantic sphere. Some argots, such as that 
of the Zar, employ the roots of the standard language without 
transforming them, but they impart special meanings to them. 


FORMATION OF THE ROOTS 


The argots use vatious procedures for the transformation of the 
root. 


AUGMENTATION 


A regular feature of the argot is augmentation or lengthening of 
the root. Augmentation consists either of repetition of a radical 
or of the whole root or of the addition of a consonant. 

REPETITION of one of the radicals or of the whole root occurs 
in the argot of the #”sydé¢ and in the minstrels’ argot. A radical is 
repeated in the argot of the m"oyät in kinanna-m “prevent”, from 
känna-m; rokakkäbä-m “find”, from räkkäbä-m; g”ävättä “salt” 
(with repetition of the 1st radical); frir ^ genital parts of woman", 
probably from fore “fruit”. In the minstrels’ argot repetition 
occurs in ananba“‘tear”’, from anba; däsäsna mossd Yam pleased”, 
from dass. 

The whole root is repeated (with addition of z) in the minstrels’ 
argot in saransar “ grass", for sär; dasandos “shed”, for das; foronfor 
“fruit”, for fore; gayangi “red” for gäyy. Notice that the argot 
word in its repeated form has a specific pattern. In the argot of 
the m*”syat repetition of the whole root occurs in gudeudda 
“tanner”, perhaps from buda; nugnug "dog", 


about näpärä däbtära ot gala däbtära, words of the däbtärä, an artificial language 
used by learned men who, for instance, say fama instead of balla. Another 
artificial language is called by Guidi, op. cit. col. 892, nägärä fidälat which 
consists in inverting the syllables (thus, 77477 instead of 727777); this type of 
language was given to me under the name of yägra q"anq"a “the language of 
the left”. 
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ADDITION of various elements occuts in nearly all the argots. 
As in the case of substitution, the liquids r and » added to the 
root can be justified on phonetic grounds, but this is not the case 
with an added f, £, E d, and others. We ate confronted here with 
an artificial principle of argot creation. 

Liquid 7, 2 added to the root of the standard language are found 
in the minstrels’ argot. Thus, gärädda “draw water”, from gädda; 
täräffa “be extinguished”, from fafa; käräfjätä “open”, from 
kaffatd; ränäggämä “curse”, from räggämä; bälännätä “exceed”, 
from bällätä; därännäsä “arrive”, from därräsä. Inthe argot of the 
m"3yàt: uragga-m “pierce”, from wägga-m; Sorammam-m "listen", 
from sämma-m; woraddä'ä-m “fall”, from wadda’d-m, wäddägä-m ; 
toraf’a “bad”, from tof*a; g"ehrät “two”, ket; gonaffärä-m “let 
go", from gäffärd-m; Sobabbärä-m “break”, from säbbärä-m; 
(tä) fneggärä-m “play”, for (ta) fäg’ärd-m. 

The minstrels’ argot adds the syllable -a to verbs and nouns 
that begin with a-. Thus amatta “lack, miss”, from atta; amalläfä 
“pass”, from alläfd; amazzänä “be sad”, from ayxdnd; amaddis 
“new”, from addis. 

Various other consonants are added in the argot of the 
m*syät. Thus, f"ägäs “cow” for gäs “buffalo” (with added (2); 
grarbät“ four”, from arbät (with added g”-) ; kässämoyä “brother”, 
from dsdm” (added &Z-) ; dafrär “ earth” from afdr (with added #); 
fawaga “price”, from waga (with added #-). In the minstrels’ 
argot: mäläffa “toil”, from /éffa (with added »4-); mäläggäsä 
“return”, from mälläsä (with inserted -g2-); gassdnd “see” (with 
prefixed g- and suffixed -nä if we compare it with 4537 of the 
various Gurage languages); sämäkka “hear”, from sämma, with 


added -&£a. 


SUFFIXATION 


Various suffixes are added to the root of the standard language. 
Most of them have a definite semantic value in the standard 
language while others are of an artificial nature. Thus, for in- 
stance, the suffix -/7 which is used in Amhatic for the article, 
feminine, occurs in the argot of Zar as qualifier: ¢arit “hen”, lit. 
“that which scratches", from ¢ard “scratch”; Jäslasit “bread, 
cereal”, lit. “soft, flexible”; /äb/abit “pepper”, lit. “that which 
burns or stings”; däfrasit “beer”, lit. “turbid”. The Amharic 
ending -//(y) which is used in Amharic for the expression of an 
affective meaning is also used in the same argot in a limited 
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number of words without having, however, the affective meaning. 
Thus, mätavit “sauce”, from Amh. mät; afuntite “nose”, from 
Amh. afonta; aforite “earth”, from Amh. afar. 

The suffix a which occurs in Amharic for the expression of 
abstracts, names of plants, and others, is found in the minstrels’ 
atgot without having, however, a special meaning attached to it. 
Thus, &drso “belly”, sitto “woman”, warab’o “hyaena”, mingo 
“cow”, Jalanko “salt”. It so happens that these words are not of 
Amharic origin. In the original language these words ate not 
used with the ending -o. 

Nouns of relationship and members of the body are used with 
the suffix aa, originally a suffixed pronoun of the rst person 
expressing possession. Thus, the argot of the m”yät uses abbän- 
Dowd “father”, originally “my father”; smmatiovad “mother”, 
originally “my mother”. In the minstrels’ argot: abbina““ father”, 
ammana “mother”, afafna “mouth”. In the merchants’ argot: 
abbana “father, old man”, ammona “mother, old woman". 

The argot of the z7"2y47 also has various suffixes such as -yä, -ya, 
and others, which do not seem to have a definite value in the 
standard language. Thus, borrayä “fowl”, from brr “Ay”; 
hr ya “big”, from Jagd, la’ä “be big”; sébäyä “man” from sab, 
and others. 


SHORTENING 


Shottening of the root of the standard language occurs occa- 
sionally. This is the case in the argot of the minstrels and of the 
Zar. Thus in the minstrels’ argot: Samag*ä “old man", for Soma- 
golle; arga “God”, from agger, agyz'absber; and probably also 
deng”ä “road, stick”, from mängäd. 

A shortened root in the argot of the Zar is fangit “servant of the 
spirit-zar”, from Sangalla “negro”. 


PALATALIZATION 


Palatalization is widely used in the #"#ät-argot of Gogot. While 
palatalization is a morpho-phonemic feature in South Ethiopic, 
the argot uses it as a regular procedure in the root formation. In 
this argot s > $, xy>%d>%t>&t> ¢ Thus: Saramma-m 
“hear”, from sämma-m; saraddäbä-m “insult”, from säddabä-m; 
tägrammädä-m “intestine”, from täxämmädä-m “it is pulled”; 
yägragfa “slave”, from gäxza-m “possess”; yidramma “disc of 
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sun", lit. “it is beautiful”, from dämmää-m, dämmägä-m; 
(tä)inannäfä-m “heal” (intr.), from Zärräfä-m “save, heal" (for 
n:r, see below); foraggäsä-m “beg”, from Zoggäsä-m; forabbätä-m 
‘seize, hold", from Zabbätä-m. For the roots augmented by 7, see 
Or, 

E The argot of the minstrels has a few isolated cases of palataliza- 
tion. Thus santa “how much?”, Amh. sont; aritte “four”, from 
Amh. arat; and probably also 4274 “millet, cereal", from Galla 
qamadi “ grain”. 

The argot of Zar has mänžäb “money” for gänzäb, with sub- 
stitution of # for g and palatalization of g to ž. 


SUBSTITUTION 


In all the argots, substitution of one sound for another occurs as a 
regular feature. There is no definite pattern which emerges in the 
procedure of substitution. The only pattern that has a phonetic 
basis is the substitution of homorganic sounds, such as one 
liquid for another liquid, or of one labial for another labial. 
Likewise, the substitution of e for any consonant finds its 
counterpart in “‘echo-words” of the type gaza za. 

The substitution of one liquid for another liquid occurs in the 
argot of the »"ayät. Thus: n:r in wenanndda-m “go down”, from 
the root mrd; n:/ in Snanna-m arrive” from sälla-m; r:n in 
täsrabbätä-m “take leave” from täsnabbätä-m. 

A substitution of labials b: f occurs in the argot of the m"2yät in 
at fattafa-m “sing” for afbaltäbä-m. 

The substitution of # for any consonant is to be found in the 
argot of the Zar. Thus, mafu “bad”, for kofu; mdnzab “money” 
for günzäb; mänfo “porridge”, for gänfo; mäng*ay “sorcerer”, for 
lang” ay. 

The labial is substituted for any consonant in the minstrels’ 
argot. Thus, mämmärä “add”, fot fämmärd; wäkkärä “be drunk", 
fot säkkärä; wäkkämä ‘be weak", for däkkämä; wämmäsä“ taste”, 
for gämmäsä; waggas “festivity”, for daggas, and so on. 

The ending -4%, -sSd is substituted for any final consonant in 
the minstrels’ argot, in: yäitä “seize, hold”, for yard; gandattd 
“enter” for gäbba (with augmented 7); bassa “eat, bite”, for balla. 

The dental 7 is substituted for 2 in the argot of the minstrels, in 
atun “now”, for abun; tullu “all”, tor bulla; tond "become". for 
bond. In the merchants’ argot, this substitution is found in 

yatiyaw “this” for yah. 
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Outside of these substitutions of a more or less regular 
phonetic basis, all kinds of substitutions occur in the various 
argots. Thus, in the minstrels’ argot, /:¢ in Jäyyd “wait” for 
q"àyyd; er in gäxzä “stay away”, for gärrä; x: in dandy 
"potato", for denna’. In the merchants’ argot, £:n in ¢dgeddd 
“buy, sell”, for nägpädä; n:z in nazä “seize, hold”, for yagä. In 
the argot of the m”aydt, g: m in gusarra “bride”, for musorra; g:nin 
zageggä-m “speak” for zanegg’ä-m; n:g in narzayä breyä-m““ citcum- 
cise" from grz. 


METATHESIS 


Metathesis occurs in the argot of the minstrels. In disyllabic 
roots, the syllables are inverted. Thus, Zawwa “go out”, from 
witta; tama “evening”, from mata; (abba “alone”, from batta; 
Sawwa “buy”, from wağğa; orta “ good”, from Zora. 

In trisyllabic roots the pattern of inversion is not unified. 
Thus, 1.2.3 can become 2.1.3, as in wäddägä “fall” becoming 
dämvägä; it can become 2.3.1, as in (fä)gäbbälä “receive” be- 
coming (4é)/aqq”’abd; or it can become 1.3.2, as nähbärä becom- 


ing närräbä, ot agdind “find” becoming amiägä. 


EMPHATIZATION 


Emphatization is to be found only in the example of y2/2»/2/ “he 
knows”, for yacs/a/, in the merchants’ argot. 


SEMANTIC ASPECT 


We have seen that the argot uses the vocabulary of the standard 
language as its basis and transforms it by means of the various 
morphological or artificial procedures mentioned above. Quite 
often, however, the argot uses the vocabulary of the standard 
language without changing its form, but the meaning of the root 
of the standard language undergoes changes. These changes will 
be discussed below. Finally, the argot employs loan-words taken 
from the neighbouring languages. 

It should be pointed out that the vocabulary of the argot 
remains limited regardless of the morphological or lexicographi- 
cal changes that it undergoes. In order to express the variety 
of concepts necessary for communication, the argot uses 
different semantic procedures which are applied either to the 
standard vocabulary or to the argot vocabulary. By “standard 
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vocabulary" we understand the vocabulary taken from the 
standard language without changing its form, whereas the 
“argot vocabulary” is the vocabulary created by the argot 
through changes in tne root of the standard language by means of 
the various morphological and artificial procedures mentioned 
above. 


À frequent semantic procedure employed by the argot is 
PARAPHRASE. In this procedure a new term is created by a com- 
bination of roots already used in the argot. Thus, for instance, in 
the argot of the maydt, “calf” is expressed by kmto/ fedgas, lit. 
"small cow”; “egg” is yäbərrayä yimrättabb*ä, lit. “that from 
which a hen comes out”; “jackal” is ah/ehvä yirät, lit. “who eats 
goats"; “moon” is ydgussariyd igramma, lit. “the disc of the 
night”; “needle” is gafgaftyä yuragäbb*ä, lit. “that with which one 
sews the toga”; “smoke” is yitazabbd yattorajfa, lit. “that which 
destroys the eye”, and so on. It so happens that all the basic 
expressions, i.e. the expressions that are combined for the 
creation of a new meaning, are argot-words. In the argot of the 
Zat, however, the basic expressions are taken from the standard 
language, i.e. Amharic. New meanings are then created by 
paraphrase. Thus salt” is yädängya magus, lit. “the king of 
stones”; “water” is yabdraha tag, lit. “mead of the desert”; 
“door” is ¢éldma ayfäre, lit. “that which does not fear the 
darkness”. 


Another procedure is that of DEscr1rr1on. Thus, in the 
argot of the Zar, “hen” is Zarit, lit. “that which scratches the 
ground”; “bread” is Aés/asit, lit. “soft, flexible”; **pepper” is 
Jäblabit, lit. “that which burns"; “beer” is däfrasit, lit. “turbid”; 
“sleep” is asaxzänit, lit. “that which makes sad”. In the argot of 
the "ayät, * eat" is yassoramma, lit. “that with which one hears"; 
*<head-rest is ywrad?'obb"a, lit. “that on which one sleeps"; 
“honey” is méie, lit. “that which is sweet”; “louse” is yzraz, 
lit. “it eats”; “road” is yrfrakäbh%ä, lit. “that on which one 
goes”; "snake" is yigsorammád, lit. “that which drags itself”, 
and so on. 


TRANSFERRED MEANING is used in the argot of the Zar for 
“night” /Z//Z;ila, lit. “darkness”; “brother, sister” mäntiyä, lit. 
“twin”. Likewise, in the merchants’ argot: “brother, com- 
panion” is mäntiya, lit. “twin”; “night” is 2/ma, lit.“ darkness”. 
Or in the merchants’ argot: “master, king” urus, lit. “head”; 
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“blood, sun” is barhan, lit. “light”; “coffee” is Z/smya, lit. 
“dark”. 


Some words of the argot have an ordinary meaning, while the 
same words in the standard language have an EXPRESSIVE 
CONNOTATION. In the argot of the Zar, “drink” is 24/07, lit. 
“drink to the last drop”; “eat” is gudgud, lit. “stuff into the 
mouth”; “bring” agdsgas, lit. “make fast”; ; “sleep” tälättäsä, lit. 
“adhere to the soil”. In the minstrels’ argot: “‘get up” tähärägga, 
lit. “wake up suddenly” (from bäräggäsä). 


SEMANTICALLY RELATED wotds are expressed by the same 
root. Thus, in the dialect of the m*sydt, “peas, beans" g"Z'2ya; 
“eat, drink, bite” is w#rdta-m; “make, tan, blow, sift” (that is to 
say, any kind of activity) is abreyä-m. In the minstrels’ argot: 
“water, rain” is malto; “hand, finger” is ko; “horse, mule” 
éobel. In the merchants’ argot: “go, go out, go down" is 
tämässä; kil, hit, imprison” (i.e. a violent action) is bässätä; 
“king, merchant, rich” (that is, a person of importance) is 
bawar; “bad, stupid, short, small” is ayfam; “buy, sell" is 
¢dgeddd. In the dialect of the Zar, “brother, sister” is mäntiya. 


Argot words occasionally express a PART for the WHOLE, or 
inversely. Thus, in the argot of the Zar, “head” is Zongallat, lit. 
à “peak of head”; “hair” is dora, lit. ‘animals tail, hair of the tail”’ ; 

“sun, day” is gorrit, lit. “ray of sun”. In the minstrels’ argot: 
“child, boy” is sa/vä, lit. “embryo” (Amharic 52/7); “throat, 
voice" Jang”a, lit. “palate” (Amharic /azga). 


A PEJORATIVE meaning in relation to the standard expression is 
obtained in the argot of the Zar for “woman, girl” bagra, lit. 
“she-horse” ; “coffee tray” ganda, lit. “trough”. 


ONOMATOPOEIC expressions are used in the argot of the 
m”oyät for “drum” sizziyd, from Gaz, imitation of the sound; 
“blow” buf breyä-m, lit. “say buff”; “sheep” momwä, from the 
sound zz. 


Nearly every argot has LoAN-worps, the lending language 
depending on the nature of the argot and its geographical situa- 
tion. Thus the merchants’ argot borrows words from Arabic and 
Harari, since Arabic and Harari speakers are also merchants. The 
argot of the Zar has likewise Arabic loan-words, as the institution 
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of the Zat is part of the Arab world. The argot of the m*sydt has 
eithet Amhatic loan-words or loan-words from other Gurage 
dialects because of the geographic position of Gogot. The 
minstrels’ argot borrows, among others, from Agau, since the 
Agau group is close to the Godjam region. 

Detailed lists of loan-words will be found in the individual 
argots. 


ARCHAIC FEATURES IN SOUTH ETHIOPIC! 


FROM THE DESCRIPTIVE and geographical point 
of view the Ethiopic languages are to be divided 
into two groups: North-Ethiopie and South- 
Ethiopic. North-Ethiopic includes Geez, Tigre 
and Tigrinya; South-Ethiopic includes Amharic, 
Argobba, Harari, Gafat, and Gurage.? The lan- 
guage of Geez is no longer spoken; it remained 
the language of the liturgy. Tigre is spoken in 
the Northern part of Eritrea, in the region of 
Keren (up to the border of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan), in Massawa, and on the islands of Dahlak. 
Tigrinya is spoken in the Northern part of 
Ethiopia and in Eritrea. Amharic is used in the 
central part of Ethiopia and is the national lan- 
guage of the country. Argobba is spoken in the 
region of Ankober, north of Addis Ababa, and in 


1A part of the investigation of the South-Ethiopie lan- 
guages was made during my second trip to Ethiopia in 
1950. This trip was made possible through a grant of 
the Social Science Research Council to whom I wish to 
express my sincere thanks. 

? The names of the languages are abbreviated as fol- 
lows: A — Aymallal, Amh — Amharic, Arg — Argobba, 
C = Chaha, E = Eža, Ed = Endegeñ, En — Ennemor, 
G = Gogot, Gf = Gafat, Gt = Gyeto, Gz = Geez, 
H = Harari, M. = Muher, Ms = Masqan, NE = North- 
Ethiopie, S = Selti, SE — South-Ethiopie, Te — Tigre, 
Tna = Tigrinya, W = Wolane, Z = Zway. The South 
Ethiopie languages, except Amharic, were recorded by 
me in Ethiopia in 1946-7 and in 1950. 
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the region south of Harar. Harari? is spoken in 
the city of Harar. Gafat was spoken in the 
southern part of Godjam, in the region of the 
Blue Nile; at present it is spoken only by a few 
individuals.* Gurage is a language cluster spoken 
in the province of Gurage, situated south-west of 
Addis Ababa. It is divided into three main 
groups:? (a) Occidental Gurage including Chaha, 
Eža (closely related to Chaha), Ennemor,? Gyeto 
(closely related to Ennemor), Endegeñ (close to 
Ennemor); with a possible sub-group of Muher, 
Masgan, and Gogot; (b) Oriental Gurage in- 
cluding Selti,” Wolane, and the dialects spoken on 
the islands of the Lake Zway; (c) Northern 
Gurage with Aymallal as its only representative. 

The two groups of North-Ethiopie and South- 
Ethiopie differ from one another in more than 
one respect as regards phonology, morphology and 
syntax. The question was, therefore, asked by 
Marcel Cohen? whether one single language has 
been imported into the African territory of Ethio- 


8 The term ‘ Harari’ is a misnomer. This language is 
known in Ethiopia under the name of ‘ Adare.’ ‘ Harari’ 
is used here because it was accepted under this name by 
Western scholars. 

*See my article ‘A year of research in Ethiopia,’ 
Word 4 (1948) 220-1. 

° This division agrees with the one proposed by Marcel 
Cohen, Études d’ethiopien meridional, p. 100 ff.; the 
details differ. 

° The dialect of Inor mentioned in Cohen, Études 89 
and passim, is the Amharic term for the Gurage ‘En- 
nemor.' 

T The dialect of Ulbarag mentioned in various descrip- 
tions is the same as Selti; the differences between these 
two dialects are insignificant. 

5 Études 38 ff. 
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pia and differentiated into various languages, or 
whether different languages came to Ethiopia 
through different channels and at different times. 
Cohen takes no position. ‘On ne choisira pas ici 
entre les deux manières de voir’? At the time 
when M. Cohen dealt with this problem the 
answer to this question was particularly difficult 
to find—and as a matter of fact still is—because 
our knowledge of the South-Ethiopie languages 
other than Amharic was inadequate. As for Am- 
haric, it presents a stage of the ‘ Proto-Ethiopic’ 
type very much different from the North-Ethiopic 
languages. It could, therefore, lead to the con- 
sideration that it derived from a language group 
different from the one which resulted into Geez 
and the other North-Ethiopic languages. If, how- 
ever, we reexamine the other SE languages so 
closely connected with Amharic and yet present- 
ing features not found in Amharic but in the NE 
languages, we might arrive at the conclusion that 
South-Ethiopic and North-Ethiopic could be re- 
duced to a common origin. The purpose of this 
article is to bring us nearer to the solution of this 
problem. The article deals with phonological and 
morphological phenomena and with the vocabu- 
lary of the SE languages other than Amharic, 
which we might consider ‘archaic’ in the sense 
that they are found in the NE languages. It must 
be pointed out once more that the features dis- 
cussed below are not found in Amharic; they 
either disappeared or have been altered in this 
language. 

As for Harari and Oriental Gurage, languages 
which have several features in common with 


? Op. cit. 40. 
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North-Ethiopic, an important reservation should 
be made. Conti Rossini!? expressed the opinion 
that the Harari and the Gurage are military 
colonies from North Ethiopia. If this opinion 
were confirmed by extra-linguistic proofs, the 
features common to Harari-Oriental Gurage and 
North-Ethiopic would not necessarily indicate a 
common origin, but might bring us to the con- 
clusion that they were inherited from North- 
Ethiopic. Unfortunately, the extra-linguistic disci- 
plines (history, archeology) do not help us yet in 
the solution of the problem. 


1. The laryngeals 


Geez has the Semitic laryngeal series of ’ (glottal 
stop), ‘, 4, h and the velar h. Tigre and Tigrinya 
have ’,‘, h and h (representing h and k). If we had 
to judge from Amharic and some South-Ethiopic 
languages we would state that the laryngeals have 
become zero in South-Ethiopic.t This is, how- 
ever, not the case in all the SE languages where 
the laryngeals are still preserved in one form or 
another. 

1.1. In Harari, the situation of the laryngeals 
is as follows.1? In the verbs with an initial laryn- 


10 Storia d’Etiopia 283. 

11 In Ancient Amharic, too, the laryngeals were still 
pronounced, to judge from the Royal Songs (14th cen- 
tury); see E. Littmann, ‘ Altamharisches Glossar’ RSO 
20. 473-505. No definite rule, however, can be given con- 
cerning the pronunciation. The most that can be said 
is that the laryngeals were already confused in the 
pronunciation. This is proved by the variants in the 
spelling as well as by the inconsistent correspondence 
of the Amharic laryngeals with the original Geez 
laryngeals. 

12 The nouns have not been examined here but the 
situation is the same as in the verb. 
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geal, * and * became zero; h, and h became À." 
Thus agäda ‘bind’ (root ‘gd), amäna ‘believe’ 
(root mn); hala ‘to be’ (root hiw), haräsa 
‘plough’ (root Ars), hadara ‘pass the night’ 
(root hdr). 

Medially, * is either preserved or became zero, 
‘and h became zero, h and h became h. Some ex- 
amples are: laaka or läka (from *laaka) or 
leka ‘send’ (root Lk); wala ‘pass the day? 
(root wl), leqa * grow’ (root Ihg), tema * taste? 
(root fm) ; 5 but lähasa * lick? (root lhs), wähata 
‘swallow’ (root wht). 

As 3rd radical, ' and * became °; A h and k be- 
came h: näsa’a ‘take’ (root ns’), säma'a * hear? 
(root sm‘); but nägäha ‘wake up’ (root nqh), 
fataha ‘dissolve’ (root fth), bäzaha ‘be numer- 
ous’ (root bzh). 

It must be noted that in Harari we find a stage 
where the original triliterals, with a laryngeal as 
one of the radicals, became biliterals due to the 
fact that medial * * or final À (in rare cases) could 
become zero. Thus the verbs of the type la'aka 
(with an original medial laryngeal) have also the 
form läka or leka (as, for instance, ka’aba or küba 
or keba ‘ testify, ra'ama or räma or rema ‘rub 
the body’), and fära ‘fear? (root frh). 

1.2. In Argobba the situation of the laryngeals 
is as follows. In initial position, ° has become zero 


18 The existence of À was not recognized by E. Cerulli, 
Studi etiopici, I. Harar, nor by M. Cohen, Ztudes; in- 
stead, these authors mention h. 

14 The laryngeals becoming zero have caused the origi- 
nal triliterals to become biliterals. This explains the 
great variety of the biliteral verbs in South Ethiopic. 

16 See § 15, note. 
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or appears dialectally as A. Thus ammäna +° * be- 
lieve? (root ’mn), abbäda * be foolish? (root 'bd), 
beside annäsa and hannäsa ‘be little? (root ns), 
azzäza and hazzüza ‘command’ (root 22). In the 
derived stems, ' as 1st radical is also zero: re- 
flexive-passive stem attezzäza ‘obey,’ lit. “be com- 
manded” (root ’z2) ; causative asennäsa ‘ diminish’ 
(root ’ns “be small’). 

The other laryngeals as 1st radical of the verb 
appear as h: hazzäna ‘be sad? (root hzn), hallaba 
* milk? (root hib), haécüda ‘mow’ (root 'sd), 
hannäga ‘strangle’ (root hng), haddära * pass the 
night’ (root hdr). Occasionally h and h also be- 
come zero, as in assäba ‘think’ beside hassäba 
(root hsb), affüra ‘be ashamed’ (root Afr). In 
the causative, any original laryngeal is zero: 
aseddara ‘make pass the night’ (root hdr). For 
initial °, see above. 

A geminated h (representing * h h and h) ap- 
pears as hh; thus in the reflexive-passive stem 
ahhelläba ‘be milked.’ 

As 2nd radical, the laryngeals * * and h become 
either zero (in this case an original triliteral be- 
comes biliteral) or dialectally A; the laryngeals 
h and h become h. Some examples are: laka 
‘send,’ dialectally lahaka (root Pk), tama ‘taste’ 
beside tahama (root i'm), laqa ‘grow’ beside 
lahaqa (root lhq) ;?* other verbs with an original 
“ h have only the form with h, such as sähama 
‘kiss’? (root sm), mähala ‘swear’ (root mhl or 


1° The final vowel of the verb in the perfect is a in 
Argobba; see “ Notes de grammaire et d'étymologie 
éthiopienne," Word 5 (1949) 275. 

17 For the biliteral and triliteral form of these verbs 
in Harari see above. 
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mhl). With an original k h: rähaga ‘be far? 
(root rhq), dähata * slide? (root dht). 

In the conjugation, and in the causative stem 
all the medial laryngeals are zero or h: yasahqal 
or yasigäl * he laughs? (root shg), causative stem 
aslega or aslehega ‘make grow? (root lhq). 

As 3rd radical of the root, * and * become zero 
(the original triliterals thus became biliteral), 
h h and h appear as h: käffa “be bad? (root kf"), 
gäbba ‘enter’ (root gb’), balla “eat” (root bt), 
rätta ‘win’ (root rt‘), gärräha ‘tame’ (root grh), 
gäddäha ‘draw water’ (root gdh), fälläha ‘ boil’ 
(root fih), bäzzäha ‘be numerous’ (root bzh), 
tärräha ‘ call? (root trh). 

1.3. Very interesting is the situation in the 
Gurage dialects of Ennemor and Zway. In the 
Gurage languages the laryngeals have become 
generally zero, but Ennemor and Zway have traces 
of some of the laryngeals.!3 

1.4. In Ennemor, any initial laryngeal is zero: 
akäkä ‘itch’? (root hkk), anäsä ‘be little? (root 
ns), akädä “bind” (root 'gd). In intervocalic 
position * and * are preserved as °, the other laryn- 
geals became zero. Thus the imperfect from akäkä 
‘itch’? (root hkk) is yäkak, but from anäsä 
(root ns) it is ya’anas, from akädä ‘bind’ (root 
‘ad) it is ya’akad. The reflexive-passive stem from 
afüsü ‘take a handful’ (root hfs) is täfäsä, but 
from akädä (root od) it is ta'akädä. The same in 
type B of the verb: ek"ürà ‘adze’ (root hkl), 


18 The same situation exists in the dialects of Endegeñ 
and Gyeto, but I did not have occasion to investigate 
these dialects. 

19 Note the long vowel & resulting from the meeting 
of the vowels aa in *yaakok. 
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imperfect yikvor, but from ezäzä ‘order’ (root 
zz) the imperfect is yrizəz. 

As 2nd radical of the root * and ‘ are preserved 
as °, the other laryngeals have become zero: sa'arà 
‘beg’ (root sl), sa'amä ‘kiss’? (root sm), but 
nasä ‘lick? (root lhs), kara ‘know’ (root khl), 
wad ‘swallow’ (root wht).?° 

As 8rd radical of the root * and * have become ’, 
the other laryngeals and h are zero: kän’a ‘ pro- 
hibit’ (root kl), ban’a * eat? (root bi‘), but fata 
‘dissolve’ (root fth), näfa ‘blow’ (root nfh). 

However, the laryngeals * and ‘ as 3rd radical 
have also become zero in Ennemor, thus güsa 
‘possess’ (root gz’), näsa ‘lift’ (root ns’), naka 
‘coagulate’? (Geez rg‘, but Te and Tna rg’). 
Still other verbs with an original last radical ° or 
* appear as biliterals in the perfect (that is, ' and * 
became zero), but as triliteral with ’ as 3rd radical 
in the other tenses. This is the case of gäpa ‘ enter’ 
(root gb’), but imperfect yagab’a (as against 
yagasa from gäsa ‘possess, root gz’), jussive 
yagb’a (as against yägza) ; täpa ‘be cruel? (root 
tb‘), but imperfect yatüb’a, jussive yätbo'a. 

1.5. In the dialect of Zway any laryngeal as 1st 
and 2nd radical of the root has become zero. Verbs 
with an original 1st radical laryngeal: anäsä ‘be 
small? (root 'ns), azünà ‘be sad’ (root hen), 
agädä * bind? (root 'gd), alafa * pass? (root hlf). 
With an original 2nd radical laryngeal: lakä 
‘send’ (root lb), wala * pass the day’ (root wI), 
lasä * lick? (root lhs), wata * swallow’ (root wht). 

Verbs with an original last radical * have in the 
perfect and in the imperfect another vowel than 


20 Ethiopie t (glottalized) is represented as ’ in En- 
nemor. 
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those with an original last radical * h h and h. 
Thus with an original 3rd radical ' the verb is a 
biliteral with a final vowel a, with another original 
laryngeal the final vowel is à. With last radical °: 
gäba ‘enter’ (root gb’), mäta ‘come’ (root ms’), 
mika ‘touch’? (root nk’), wäta ‘go out? (root 
ws’), tafa ‘perish’ (root tf), tala ‘hate’ (root 
sl’, 1P) Verbs with any other last radical laryn- 
geal: bala ‘eat’ (root bL), naga ‘wake up? (root 
ngh), qüdà ‘draw water’ (root gdh), baza ‘be 
numerous’? (root bzh). The imperfect of the 
verbs with original final ' is yagaba-na (with the 
vowel a), of the verbs with any final laryngeal it 
is yabäla-na (with the vowel 2). 

1.6. Gafat and the Gurage languages other than 
Ennemor and Zway are in the same position as 
Amharic. 


2. The accent in the perfect 


The isolated forms and words have no stress in 
Ethiopic in general. Geez alone seems to show 
some principles for the stress according to the 
traditional pronunciation, although there is no 
consistency in the various studies dealing with 
the subject.” Concerning the 3rd person of the 
perfect there is general agreement, namely, that 
the penult syllable is stressed, thus nägärä. The 
only South Ethiopie language which also has the 
penult syllable stressed is the perfect in Harari, 
thus sädära.?? 


21 The verb for ‘coagulate’ is räga in Zway; its root 
in Geez is rg‘ (with ‘), but in Te and Tna the last 
radical is ’. 

22 On these studies, see note 77. 

23 The statement of Cohen, Études 20, requires rectifi- 
cation. 
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8.. Subject personal pronoun of the 
2nd person plural 


The Semitic personal pronoun of the 2nd plural, 
masc. *antumü, fem. *antinnä?* is found in North 
Ethiopie only in Geez and Tigre: Geez, 2nd masc. 
’antamu ‘you’, fem. ’antan; Tigre, 2nd masc. 
‘antum, fem. ’antan. In Tigrinya, the archaic 
form of the masc. ’antum, fem. ’antan is preserved 
only in the use of the vocative "OU you!’; the 
independent personal pronoun uses the ‘support’ 
nass (§4) with the suffixed pronouns of the 2nd 
person, thus masc. nassa-kum, fem. nassa-kan.?* 

The only South Ethiopic language which pre- 
serves the ancient pronoun is Oriental Gurage: 
Selti-Wolane atum ‘you’ (masc. fem.), Zway 
atum or atumu * you? (masc. fem.) .?f 

The other SE languages use secondary forma- 
tions for the personal pronoun of the 2nd person 
plural. Amharic has annantä, allantä, that is the 
element of the plural anna, allä,”° added to the 
singular antä. Argobba has annankum, that is the 
plural morpheme annä added to ankum, plural of 
the singular ank ‘thou’ Gafat has annantä and 
annantum, that is the element of the plural annä 
added either to the singular anté ‘thou’ or to the 
plural antum. Harari has akak-äc, that is the 


24 Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 301. 

25 Leslau, Documents Tigrigna 46. 

26 For the lack of distinction in gender, see § 5. 

262 Tt is the plural element ’allö which serves in Geez 
as demonstrative ’allu ‘these,’ as relative pronoun ’allä 
‘those who’; it is also used with the interrogative pro- 
noun in ’allä män ‘who?’ (plural), and with proper 
nouns (Dillmann-Crichton, Ethiopic Grammar 314). 
This ollä as formative element of the plural, especially 
with kinship, is used in nearly all the Ethiopic languages. 
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singular akak ‘thou’ with the nominal plural 
ending -äö. The Gurage dialects other than Orien- 
tal Gurage use the suffixed pronouns, Thus Chaha 
aku ‘you’ (masc.) and ‘yours’ as suffixed pro- 
noun (bet-aku “your house?) ; Muher akma * you? 
(fem.) and also suffixed pronoun of the 2nd pl. 
feminine;?' Aymallal düham ‘you’ (masc.), 
dahma ‘you’ (fem.), and also suffixed pronouns 
of the 2nd pl. masc. -daham, fem. -dahma. 


4. The personal pronoun of the 3rd person 


Geez and Tigre form the personal pronoun of 
the 3rd person by adding to the Semitic personal 
pronoun *huwa, hw the element -t. Geez has for 
the masculine wa’atu ‘he, for the feminine ya’ats 
‘she,’ with the differentiation u: for the mascu- 
line: feminine. Tigre has for the masculine ha-t-u 
‘he,’ for the feminine ha-t-a ‘she,’ the endings -u, 
-a being those of the suffixed pronouns of the 3rd 
person masculine and feminine. The form of 
these pronouns is probably not Proto-Ethiopie, 
but represents a secondary development. 

Tigrinya, Amharic, Argobba, and Harari differ 
from Geez and Tigre in the formation of these 
pronouns. The first three express these pronouns 
by a noun with the addition of the suffixed pro- 
nouns of the 8rd person masc. and feminine. 
Tigrinya has nass-u * he? nass-a * she? (probably 


27 Cohen, Etudes 30, considers a of the 2nd person, 
sg. pl. akä, aku, etc. as “support, but to judge from 
Chaha, a is the connecting vowel used with any noun 
ending in a consonant or in the vowels i e o (bet-akü 
‘thy house,’ bet-aku * your house’). It would, therefore, 
seem that the form of the suffixed pronouns is aku, fem. 
akma, with a, so that the vowel a is not to be considered 
as ' support. 
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from nafs ‘soul,’ thus näfs-u “his soul’ > ‘he,’ 
näfs-a “her soul? > ‘she’). Amharic has ass-u, 
ars-u * he? ass-Va, ars-”a ‘she’ (for *ro's-u ‘his 
head, *ra’s-a ‘her head’). Argobba has kass-u 
‘he,’ kass-a ‘she’ (perhaps derived from kärs-u 
“his belly,’ kärs-a ‘her belly’). Harari has for 
the masculine azzo ‘he, for the feminine azzé 
‘she,’ coming from *az- followed by the suffixed 
pronouns of the 3rd pers. masc. -zo, fem. -zé. As 
can be seen, none of the preceding languages 
shows the element -t of Geez and Tigre. 

The element -¢ has survived in other SE lan- 
guages. Thus Chaha kut(a) ‘he, zit(a) ‘she’; 
Eža kut * he? zit ‘she’; Ennemor kuda ‘he,’ zida 
“she’;?® Gyeto kuta ‘he, xita ‘she’; Endegeñ 
huda “he, sida “she’;?® Masqan huti “he, xiti 
‘she’; Zway ut ‘he, it ‘she’; Gafat wat ‘he,’ 
yət ‘she? Gafat comes closest to G. wo'otu, 
yati; some of the Gurage languages, such as 
OC. E. En., Gt, show in the masculine a rein- 
forcement of h into k; still others, such as Ed., 
Ms., preserve the h; Zway has lost the initial. 
Besides, the Gurage languages show for the 
masculine: feminine the differentiation of u:1 
after the initial radical, as in Geez. 

The first element of all these pronouns may be 
explained by the West Semitic pronouns *huwa, 
hwa, feminine *hiya. As for the element -é, it 
has been found in the Arabic dialects of Palestine 
and Spain, the Phoenician plural hm-t, and in 
Ugaritie, and has been explained as demonstrative 


28 [n Ennemor and Endegeii, d occurs instead of t of 
the other Gurage and Ethiopic languages; see Word 5 
(1949) 273-5. 
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element.? It seems to me that the SE languages 
can throw some light on the explanation of the 
element -£, at least for the Ethiopic languages. 
As a matter of fact, some of the SE languages use 
the element -{ to express identity or insistence in 
sentences such as ‘itis I who ...,it is he who...’ 
The identity element -t was thus agglutinated to 
the personal pronoun of the 3rd person. A pro- 
noun like wa’atu would thus mean originally ‘it is 
he who, yo'oti “it is she who? This expression 
took then the general meaning of ‘he’ and ‘she 

The element -£ to express identity is found in 
Gafat and in Selti-Zway.®° Gafat: wat alaggda-tt-o 
‘he is my brother,’ onn alacühü-tt-ünü ‘we are 
his brothers? (anni ‘we,’ alacühü ‘his brothers,’ 
-tiänä * we are’). Selti: uhä abbo-t-e ‘he is my 
father’ (¢ is infixed between abbo ‘father’ and 
the suffixed pronoun of the ist person -e), uhä 
abbo-t-ah “he is thy father? (-ah is the suffixed 
pronoun of the 2nd person). Zway: ut unna-t- 
üho *he is thy brother? (here, too, - is infixed 
between wnna ‘ brother? and the suffixed pronoun 
of the 2nd person -äho), äya uno-t-äni ‘I am his 
brother? (-äni is the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd 
person). 

The SE languages of Gafat, Selti-Wolane-Zway, 
Aymallal, Chaha- Ennemor-Muher-Masqan - Gogot 
use the same element in the expression of *it is he 
who...’ The sentence ‘it is I who bought this 
mule? is expressed in Zway by yane bogolu yoha- 


7? Darth, Die Pronominalbildung in den semitischen 
Sprachen 17; Dillmann-Crichton, Ethiopic Grammar 121. 

30 These languages have other copulas for cases where 
identity is not meant to be expressed; in Zway it is -u 
in all the persons and numbers, in Gafat it is -n with 
the suffixed pronouns. 
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buhi äya-to (lit. ‘this mule that-I-bought-it I-it- 
is’), in Selti by anne bàq"lo yokäbkuy ahe-ta, in 
Wolane by anna boglo yäwähäbkuy ahe-t-änk”, in 
Aymallal by zi baéal yàüwagjüuh äditt-onäuh, 
in Ennemor by wa buqura äsiyäk” aya-t-ank”, in 
Muher by za b2'wà yäsräkun anä-tt-ank*, in Gogot 
by zi becol yäsrähun anä-tt-anäuh. In Gafat 
bocolasä yägäszaho antä-tt-ähä ‘it is you who 
bought this mule? The sentence ‘it is you who 
will go to the market? is expressed in Chaha by 
gabava taro aku-nku or aku-t-anku, lit. ‘(to) the- 
market you-will-go it-is-you?; in Masgan by tü- 
gäbe taro ahu-tt-iinhu. Harari uses the element £ 
as verbal copula. Thus ta or inta “he is, te or 
inte “she is.’ 

The meaning of the element - is clear and could 
possibly be the origin of the suffixed element -t 
in the personal pronoun of the 3rd person in Geez, 
Tigre, and in some of the SE languages. 


5. Distinction of gender in the 2nd and 
3rd person, plural 


North Ethiopic makes a distinction in gender 
in the 2nd and 3rd person plural, in the subject 
personal pronoun, in the suffixed pronouns, and 
in the endings of the verb. To cite only Tigre: 
Subject personal pronoun, 2nd pl. masc. ’antum : 
fem. ’antan; 3rd pl. masc. hatom : fem. hatan. 
Suffixed pronouns: 2nd pl. masc. -kum (baal- 
kum ‘your master’) : fem. -kan; 3rd pl. masc. 
-om (bä‘al-om ‘their master’) : fem. -än. The 
same distinction is made in the object suffixed 
pronouns used with a verb; thus 2nd pl. rakba- 
kkum ‘he found you? (masc.) : rakba-kkan ‘he 
found you? (fem.); with the 3rd pl. rakba-yom 
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‘he found them? (masc.) : räkba-yäm ‘he found 
them’ (fem.). Endings of the perfect, 2nd pl. 
masc. fägär-kum ‘you went out’: fem. fagar- 
kan; 3rd pl. masc. fägr-äw ‘ they went out? : fem. 
fagr-aya. Endings of the imperfect, 2nd pl. masc. 
tafagr-o “you go out’: fem. tafagr-a; 3rd pl. masc. 
lafagr-o ‘they go out’: fem. lafägr-a. 

In South Ethiopic, the distinction is lost in 
Amharic, Argobba, Harari, Gafat, and in Oriental 
Gurage (Selti-Wolane-Zway). The distinction is 
kept in Occidental Gurage and in Aymallal.?: 

Chaha will be taken as example for South 
Ethiopie. Subject personal pronoun, 2nd pl. masc. 
aku * you? : fem. akma; 3rd pl. masc. kano * they’ 
: fem. konäma. Suffixed pronouns, 2nd pl. masc. 
-ku : fem. -kna; 3rd pl. masc. -k"no : fem. 
-knäma. With the verb: 2nd pl. sädädä-naku-m 
“he chased you? (masc.) : sädädä-nakma-m ‘he 
chased you? (fem.); 3rd pl. sädädä-no-m ‘he 
chased them? (masc.) : sädädä-näma-m * he chased 
them? (fem.). Endings of the perfect, 2nd pl. 
masc. nägär-ku-m * you pulled out? : fem. nägär- 
kama-m; 3rd pl. masc. nägär-o-m ‘they pulled 
out’ : fem. nägär-äma-m. Endings of the imper- 
fect, 2nd pl. masc. toräkb-o ‘you find’: fem. 
toräkb-äma; 3rd pl. masc. yaräkb-o ‘they find? 
: fem. yarakb-ama. 


6. Demonstrative and relative pronoun 


The demonstrative element is z in Geez and 
Tigrinya: Geez za “this, Tna ’azu, ’azuy. Tigre 
has the element 7, thus ’allı ‘ this.’ 


sı This fact has already been mentioned in Cohen, 
Études d'éthiopien méridional 38. The indications on 
the various languages are completed here. 
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The element z is preserved in Amharic only after 
particle: bä-(2)zih ‘in this, annä-zih ‘these. S? 
In free position the demonstrative is yah ‘this,’ 
ya * that.’ ss 

The element z as demonstrative also in free posi- 
tion is preserved in Chaha-Muher-Gogot-Masgan, 
and in Aymallal. Chaha za or zak “this but ka, 
kak ‘that’; Muher za, zak ‘this, zak ‘that’; 
Gogot 21 “this, za ‘that’; Masqan zi “this, za 
‘that’; Aymallal a" this,’ za ‘ that.’ 

It is quite possible that the origin of az- which 
is the first element of the personal pronoun of the 
3rd person in Harari (az-zo ‘he, az-ze * she,’ az- 
ziyac ‘they’) is the element z mentioned above. 
The endings -zo, -ze are suffixed pronouns of the 
3rd person, masc. fem. (füraz-zo ‘his horse,’ 
faraz-ze “her horse’), -ziyaë is the suffixed pro- 
noun of the 8rd person, plural -ziyu (färaz-ziyu 
“their horse?) with the plural morpheme -a6.3* 

The relative pronoun is zä in Geez and Tigrinya: 
Geez ba’ast zä-mäşa ‘a man who came, Tna zə- 
säbärä sab ‘a man who broke.’ In Tigre the rela- 
tive element is lä-. The South Ethiopic languages 
use the element yä- for the relative pronoun.? 
As for the element zä, it is preserved in Harari: 
zi-sübüra “he who broke.’ 3° 


32 Cohen, Nouvelles études d'éthiopien méridional 124, 
also gives examples for yah after a particle: bd-yah 
‘here,’ ete. 

33 Praetorius, Amharische Sprache 123, derives yah 
from zik, zik. 

84 For another explanation of azzo, see Praetorius, 
Grammatik der Tigrigna-Sprache 155; Cerulli, Studi 
etiopici I 79-80; Cohen, Études 268; Leslau, Journal 
Astatique 1937, p. 656. 

35 For the origin of yä see note 44. 

86 See Cohen, Études 34. 
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7. Morpheme -& in the expression of the 
direct complement 


The direct complement is expressed in Geez by 
a suffixed 377 Example: sobü näsa kahan may-ä 
*after the priest has taken water? In the other 
Ethiopic languages the direct complement is ex- 
pressed by other means (see below). The Gurage 


dialects of Selti-Zway, however, preserve the mor- 


pheme -ä for the expression of the direct comple- 
ment. The sentence ‘as soon as he has built his 
house the thunder fell upon it? is rendered in 
Selti by gar-ä-kä tamäüne-Vanko gurt wädägä-be, 
in Zway by gar-ä-ni yü-sane-Yimhum ?? barragat 
wädägä-01, lit. ‘his-house as-soon-as-he-made-it 
thunder fell-upon-it? (gar-ä-kä and gar-ä-m are 
both in the direct complement case, the subject 
case would be gar-kä, gar-m ‘his house’). Selti 
mogot-ä-kä taykaflam hedä * he went without pay- 
ing his debt’ (lit. * his-debt without-that-he-paid 
he-went?). Selti anne bal-@ gänä sab liyani əla- 
gatel * another man cannot do this work? (lit. “this 
work another man that-he-does-it he-cannot’). 
Zway unon-ü-ni ərim lal aléalu “I don’t know 
whether he saw his brother’ (lit. * his-brother 
whether-he-saw-him I-don’t-know "?).*? 


37 This is the morpheme for the direct complement in 
Semitic; see Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik Y 459. 

387 is a nasalized vowel. 

8° In the combination of the suffixed determined article 
A followed by the direct complement -ä the resulting 
vowel is -e in Selti and Zway: S dinät-e bäsänägä rer 
säöe, Z gänzäb-e büsürüq irän šüš “after he has stolen 
the money he fled,’ lit. ‘the-money after-he-has-stolen 
he-fled.’ 
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With indefinite pronouns: Selti add-ü-m alan- 
Zeha, Zway had-ä-m arrıh ‘did not you see any- 
one?’, lit. ‘anyone did-you-not-see?’ (but the 
subject case in Selti anne wägtä add-a-m sab 
annara ‘at this time none was present,’ lit. ‘ this 
time any man was-not-present’); Selti add-ü- 
nimm" lah, Zway had-ä-nom lah ‘send one of 
them,’ lit. ‘one-of-them send’ (but subject case 
in Selti add-a-nimm" yahedon ‘one of them will 
go’); Selti mon-ü-m batla oläusäma ‘whatever 
you will say I will not listen to’; Zway mann-a- 
mmi fürüz tan ‘load any horse’ (lit. ‘any one 
horse load"). 


8. Morpheme -ä in the expression of place 
relation 


The place relation is expressed in Geez by the 
suffixed morpheme -ü:*° bo'a hagär-ä ‘he entered 
into the city.” The same structure occurs in Selti 
and Zway. The sentence “as soon as he entered 
into his house his wife gave him food" is ren- 
dered in Selti by gar-ä-k tä-gäba-mko masta-kä 
barre wabte, in Zway by gar-ä-ni ya-gaba-Yamhum 
masta-m yabalival agäräbtoni (the A in garäk 
and garäni because of the following verb of move- 
ment gäba ‘enter’). Zwar hadadam gar gar-ä-ni 
hid “each of them entered into his house.’ 


9. Morpheme -à in combination with the verb 
‘to be, to become’ 


The predicate with the verb Geez konä ‘to be, 
become? is expressed by the morpheme 33 Wx- 


40 Dillmann-Crichton, Ethiopic Grammar 431. The 
same construction occurs in Arabic. 

41 Dillmann-Crichton, op. cit. 441; the same construc- 
tion occurs in Arabic. 
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ample: konki ba’astt-i “you became a woman; 
borhanakä salmät-ä konäkä ‘thy light has become 
for thee darkness.’ 

The same structure occurs in Selti and Zway. 
Zway: giddir-ä-n yahanäl ‘he became big, ut 
damam-ü-n hano “he became rich’ (but also with- 
out -& especially if not protected by another suf- 
fixed element, as in damam bihan yandälänı * since 
he became rich’). Selti may-d-m lähonä waban 
‘give me at least water’ (lit. ‘water that-it-is 
give-me’), büsür-ü-m bihon dabbo aläudälä ‘I 
don’t eat either meat or bread? (lit. ‘meat if-it-is 
bread I-don't-eat?), gäll-ä alhonä ‘he is not 
small. 


10. Morpheme lä- in the expression of the 
direct complement 


Geez occasionally expresses the direct comple- 
ment by a prefixed lä-.*” Examples: wä-lä-hadan 
togzäru ‘and the child ye shall circumcise, ’asmä 
la-ta’amart wa-la-azman ’ar’ayäannı ‘for he showed 
me the signs and the times.’ 

The morpheme lä of Geez is probably to be 
identified with af of Tigre used only with a pro- 
nominal direct complement: sábío ’ala * he attached 
her.’ #8 

In the SE languages the morpheme lä- for the 
expression of the direct complement is preserved 
in Selti and Wolane. The sentence ‘the dog bit 
my horse? is expressed in Selti by buco-y lä-färäze 
näkäsä, Wolani buco-y lä-färäzyä nüküse, lit. * the- 
dog (-y is the article) my-horse he-bit (in Wolane 
< he-bit-him ?). 


42 Dillmann-Crichton, op. cit. 179, 445. 
43 Leslau, ‘Grammatical sketches of Tigre,’ JAOS 65 
(1945) § 41c. 
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With the element lä- we can identify the mor- 
pheme yä- of some other Gurage languages where 
it serves to express the direct complement.** This 
is the case in Aymallal, Muher, Gogot, Chaha, 
and in Ennemor (ä-). 

This morpheme is not used in the other Ethiopic 
languages. Amharic, Argobba, and Gafat use the 
suffixed -(2)n, Harari the suffixed -u, Tigrinya 
the prefixed na-, and Tigre ’agal (for ‘ol, see 
above). 


11. The feminine with -t 


- The NE languages of Geez, Tigre, and Tigrinya 
can form the feminine through the addition of -£ 
to the masculine. 

In Geez the participles and many adjectives use 
this formation, Thus gatul has the feminine qotalt : 
bodu‘ “happy, fem. bədət; 'akkuy ‘bad, fem. 
‘akkit; from gatal: sadaq ‘just, fem. sadaqt; 
from gätali: mäharı ‘ gracious, fem. maharit; 
from the adjectives with the ending -awı, -ay: 
'arägawi ‘old, fem. ’arägawit, and so on.*? 

In Tigre, the formation with -% for the feminine 
is as frequent as in Geez. The nominal forms of 
gatal, gätali, gättali, gatal, gatlay, qotul, gattul, 
and others form all their feminine with -f: 
mayati-t ‘who dies, ’azzanıt ‘wide-eared,’ baglä-t 


tt The particle of appurtenance yä- of Amharic and 
the other SE languages is probably also to be explained 
as representing the prepalatalized lä which is occa- 
sionally used in Geez (Praetorius, Grammatik der 
äthiopischen Sprache 122) and in some Tigrinya dialects 
(Leslau, Journal Asiatigue 1939, p. 71) rather than to 
be connected with Geez zg as proposed by Praetorius, 
Amharische Sprache 126. 

+5 Dillmann-Crichton, op. cit. 281 ff. 
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‘flourishing,’ zabtay-t * the one who drums,’ labs-at 
‘dressed,’ hassan-at ‘retired,’ and so on.f$ 

In Tigrinya the feminine mark -t seems to be 
used to the same extent as in Geez and Tigre. 
The adjectives of the form gat(t)ul form the 
feminine gqat(t)alti:*7 sabbug ‘pretty, fem. 
sabbagti; the agent gätali and gätalay forms the 
feminine gätaht: käfati ‘who opens,’ fem. käfatıt; 
'alamay ‘ weaver,’ fem. ’alamit. The noun of origin 
with the ending -ay, -away adds the ending -?: 
'amharay ‘an Amhara,’ fem. ’amharayti; tagraway 
‘a man from Tigre,’ fem. tagrawayti; ** the noun 
of origin with the ending -wi adds -£: romawi 
‘Roman,’ fem. romawit. Isolated nouns form also 
the feminine with -t. In most of the adjectives, 
however, the feminine has no special formation.*? 

In SE the morpheme -{ serves no longer for the 
formation of the feminine. The participles and 
the adjectives have the same form for the mascu- 
line and the feminine, namely the form without -t. 
Amharic uses the -¢ for the feminine only in the 
article Af. in certain pronominal elements such 
as 2gäli-t ‘such and such,’ and in some isolated 
examples, mostly of religious usage.*? 

The same holds true of the other SE langauges. 
To cite only Chaha, traces of the feminine -t are 
found in the feminine proper nouns, such as 
ontawät as opposed to the masculine proper noun 
murö6iyä, in a noun such as merät ‘companion- 
girl? as opposed to Aymallal mari ‘companion- 
boy,’ in the pronominal element ebärwät “such and 


46 Leslau, JAOS 65 (1945) 182. 

47 The final à is euphonic. 

48 Leslau, Documents Tigrigna 28. 

4 M. Cohen, Traité de langue amharique 75. 
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such’ from the masculine ebärwä, and probably 
in zak-ıt “this one.’ 

The only SE language in which the formation 
with the feminine mark -/ is productive is Harari. 
The passive participle qütül has the feminine 
qutulit :°° sübür ‘broken,’ fem. suburit. As for 
the adjectives, I submit here some of the feminine 
forms I recorded: The adjective gidir ‘big’ has 
the feminine gidirit; gudör ‘long’: fem. gudörit; 
geh ‘red’ : fem. göhit; bäkil ‘avaricious’ : fem. 
bäkilit ; thin * ground? : fem. tnit; dr * good”: 
fem, drit; goräm * good? : gorämit; arrätäm ‘who 
talks much’: fem. arrätämit; arràütaf ‘who 
talks much” : fem. arrätaññit ; the ordinal numer- 
als ending in -äi have their feminine -anit: 
ko'ottän ‘second, fem. ko’ottänit,;, harättän 
‘fourth, fem. harättäñit. The cardinal numeral 
ahad ‘one’ has the feminine ahattr.5t The noun 
absüma ‘ grand-child’ has the feminine absümit. 

The wide range of the nominal forms and ad- 
jectives shows clearly that the NE formation for 
the feminine with -t is productive in Harari. 


12. Passive participle 


The NE languages can form a passive participle 
from every active verb. Its form is gatul. Tigre 
has occasionally the form qatal : basal ‘ cooked.’ 5? 

None of the SE languages can form a passive 
participle. There are several adjectives with pas- 
sive value of the type gatul in several of the SE 


5° Note the long 7 in the ending -1t; see Word 5 (1949) 
273. 

51 Amharic uses also andit ‘one’ as feminine of and. 

52 Leslau, JAOS 65 (1945) 9. 
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languages, but a passive participle of this type 
cannot be formed automatically from the verb.*? 
The only SE language which still preserves the 
archaic feature of ancient Ethiopic is Harari. 
Thus the passive participle from säbära ‘break’ 
is sübür; from Semüqa ‘hide’ : sumüg; from 
magada ‘fry’ : mugüd; from görama ‘hit’: 
qurüm; from the quadriliteral gtiläbätä ‘turn 
over? : gulbut; from the biliteral göca ‘cut’ : 
qué; from hega * observe? : hug; from läya * sepa- 
rate? : luy; from gäña ‘throw’: guñ. Note that 
the final vowel u is short. 


13. The infinitive with -ot 


Geez forms the verbal noun and infinitive by 
qüi and gätilot in the basic stem of type A,* 
and by the suffix -o? added to the subjunctive 
vocalie structure of the other types and derived 
stems. Thus from the type B fässamo and füssa- 
mot; from the type C barako and barakot; from 
the causative stem ’amharo and ’amharot; from 
the reflexive-passive stem täläbso and täläbsot.’® 

The other NE languages do not form the infini- 
tive with ot Tigrinya has the infinitive magtal; 
Tigre has gätil, gatlät, moqtal, and other forms, 
but none with ot. 


53 The idea of the passive participle in these languages 
is expressed by the passive stem with the relative pro- 
noun: yä-täsäbbärdä ‘he who was broken, the broken 
(one) 

64 For the different uses of these forms, see Dillmann- 
Crichton, op. cit. 265 ff., Conti Rossini, Grammatica ele- 
mentare della lingua etiopica 76, 143-5. 

55 The subjunctive, however, is yotläbäs with the vowel 
ä after the Ist radical. 
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As for the SE languages, Amharic, Argobba 
and Harari form the infinitive with an initial mä- 
the radical having the vocalie structure of the 
jussive (thus from type A mä-ngär) ; Gafat and 
the Gurage dialects of Muher-Masqan- Gogot, 
Zway and Aymallal form the infinitive with the 
initial wå- the radical having the structure of the 
jussive ; in Aymallal the prefix is also o- beside wo-. 

The Geez infinitive with -ot is still in use in 
the Gurage languages of Chaha-Ennemor, Selti- 
Wolane, and in Ancient Harari. In all the lan- 
guages the vocalic structure of the stem is that of 
the jussive. Chaha has beside the infinitive with 
-ot also the form with the prefix wa-. 

The forms of the Chaha infinitive are:59 type 
A, wasfar and safrot; type A, wadarg and dargot ; 
type A, wäbsar and basüroi;?" type B wämätor 
and mätrot (from metärä), wázüper and züprot 
(from 2Zäpärä) ;58 type C wäbaror and bararot; 
reflexive-passive stem watzaraf and täzäräfot; 
causative stem wabsar and absarot; causative- 
reflexive stem watbasar and atbasrot. 

Ennemor has only the form with -ot the o of 
which ‘migrates’ into any labial or velar of the 
root. Thus type A äkuföot (from käfätä) ; type B 
qzüpuri (from äpärä); type C Gwarart (from 
barärä) ; xeflexive-passive stem ätkätäfet (from 


56 For the various types see § 15. 

57 The jussive, however, of A, is yä-bsär with à after 
the 2nd radical whereas the infinitive is wéd-bsor with o 
after the 2nd radical as in A,. 

5 metärä is type B of verbs with any consonant; 
Züpürü is type B of verbs with an original dental or 
sibilant (see “ Le probléme de le gémination du verbe 
chaha," Word 4 [1948] 46). 
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täkätäfä) ; causative stem ätok*St (from atäkäsä) ; 
causative-reflexive stem atkäf”ct (from atkäfätä) 5? 

In Selti the forms are: type A sabärot; type B 
Siblot; type © markot; reflexive-passive stem 
tämärätot; causative stem afaknot; causative- 
reflexive stem atlignot. 

In Wolane the forms are the same as in Selti. 

For ancient Harari Cerulli® cites the forms 
gitälöt and gitlöt: limädôt ‘learn,’ libäsöt * dress,’ 
gin'öt ‘be straight.’ 


14. The perfect of type A and C 


The Semitic languages, as is well known, have 
three forms for the so-called perfect of the basic 
stem: (1) type gatala (with the vowel a after 
the 2nd radical); (2) type gatila (with vowel i) ; 
(3) type gatula (with vowel u). The 2nd radical 
in all these forms is simple (not geminated).?: 

The type with a simple 2nd radical in Ethiopic 
will be called type A. The type B of Ethiopic 
corresponds to the 2nd form of Arabic and the 
‘intensive’ of the other Semitic languages. It has 
the gemination of the 2nd radical in all the tenses 
in nearly all the Ethiopic languages.9? The well- 
known fact should be stressed that type B, al- 
though it corresponds formally to the ‘intensive’ 
form of Semitic, no longer has the morphological 
and semantic value of the ‘intensive’ form. As a 
matter of fact, the Semitic stem in question can be 


59 The initial vowel in all these forms is that of the 
jussive. 

60 Studi etiopici 1. 361. 

51 Brockelmann, Grundriss I 504 ff. 

02 For type B without gemination in some of the SE 
languages, see § 16. 
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formed from nearly all the verbs of the basic stem 
to express a particular value (intensity, frequency, 
denominative value, and so on), whereas the type 
B of Ethiopie is no longer, with very few excep- 
tions,9? a derived stem, but a basic stem. Whether 
a verb is of type A or B is a question of vocabulary 
and usage in the language. 

Type C has the vowel a after the 1st radical and 
corresponds formally to the 3rd form of Arabic. 
In use and formation it has in Ethiopic the same 
limitations as type B. 

Since this article deals with phenomena in 
which Amharic differs from NE, whereas they are 
common to some of the SE and NE languages, 
and since the perfect of the type B is the same in 
Amharic and North-Ethiopic, namely gättälä, this 
type will not be treated here. Only the types A 
and C will be considered.°* 

For type A of Ethiopic the situation is as fol- 
lows. In the NE languages, Geez has the types 
nägärä (witk the vowel à after the 2nd radical) 


?3 Some of the examples are: Geez A mäslä ‘ be simi- 
lar’ : B mässälä ‘compare’; A gärbä ‘be near? : B 
gärräbä ‘bring near’ (Conti Rossini, Grammatica ele- 
mentare della lingua etiopica 41). Tigre, A is intransi- 
tive : B transitive, as in A dora ‘go around’ : B däwära 
‘turn’; sora ‘be castrated’ : B säwära ‘ castrate’ 
(Leslau, JAOS 65.4). Tigrinya, A zorü ‘turn around’ 
: B zäwwärä ‘turn’; A qürübü ‘be near? : B gärräbä 
“bring near? (Leslau, Documents Tigrigna 95). Am- 
haric, A mässälä ‘resemble’ : B mässälä ‘make com- 
parisons’; A täbbägä ‘be tight’ : B täbbägä ‘ protect’ 
(Cohen, Traité 201). Muher, A bärräzä ‘become barz 
(‘honeyed water’) : B bärräzä ‘make honeyed water”; 
A attärä “be short’ : B attärä ‘make an enclosure’ 
(denominative). 


64 For type B, see $ 16. 
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and läbsä (with absence of vowel), the last type 
representing the forms gatila and gatula of Semitic. 
Tigrinya has the single form sübärä, and Tigre 
has the single form fägra. 

Type C has the 2nd radical simple in all the 
NE languages. For the corresponding derived 
stems the situation is slightly different. Thus in 
the reflexive-passive stem of type A the simple 
consonant is preserved in G tä-nägrä* and in 
Tna tä-säbrä and tä-säbärä, whereas in Te. the 
form is ta-kaffala with gemination of the 2nd 
radical by analogy with the type B. 

In the causative stem the 2nd radical is simple 
in the perfect of the types A and C in all the NE 
languages. Type A is ’a-gtälä, type C is ’a-gatälä. 

In the SE languages, the basic stem of type A 
has, by analogy with type B, a secondary gemina- 
tion of the 2nd radical in Amharic, Argobba, and 
Gafat. Thus Amharic näggärä ‘speak, Argobba 
saddaba ‘ offense,’ Gafat gällädä ‘gird. This is a 
deviation from the archaic type which has the 2nd 
radical ungeminated. The archaic type of the NE 
perfect is preserved, however, in other SE lan- 
guages, not in the positive form of the perfect, 
but in the negative.” The positive form of the 


95 The type säm'e is the form of verbs with last laryn- 
geal, & having become 2/2ero before final laryngeal. 

66 The reflexive-passive stem tä-mäsätä is considered 
by Mittwoch, Die traditionelle Aussprache des Aethio- 
pischen 54 n. 2, as doubtful according to the information 
received by Blatta Heruy. Whatever the situation may 
be the note 55 in ‘The verb in Tigre’ JAOS 65.11, 
should be corrected. There was no special reason to 
admit tä'agba beside tä‘agqäba with geminated 2nd 
radical. 

67 This principle has been recognized by Polotsky, Bull. 
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perfect has the innovated type with the gemina- 
tion of the 2nd radical, whereas the negative form 
shows the survival of the archaic type. The lan- 
guages which have the archaic form in the negative 
are Aymallal and Muher-Gogot-Masqan. 

Aymallal: Basic stem, type A, positive perfect 
säffäräm ‘camp,’ but negative al-säfärä ; 8 type C, 
positive gallabam ‘ gallop, but negative al-galaba ; 
reflexive-passive stem, type A tä-mällätä ‘fall out 
(hair),’ negative al-tomälätä ; type C tä-Sammäkäm 
‘lean, negative al-tasamaka; causative stem, type 
A aläbbäsäm ‘dress,’ negative alalbäsä; type C 
azallalam ‘float negative alazalala. 

Muher: Basic stem, type A, positive form sab- 
baram ‘break, but negative an-sabara;® type C, 
positive gattaram ‘knot,’ neg. an-gatärä ; reflexive- 
passive stem, type A tä-säbbäräm ‘be broken,’ 
neg. antasäbärä; type C tä-marräkäm ‘be taken 
prisoner,’ neg. antomaräkä ; causative stem, type A 
akübbürüm ‘honor, neg. annakbärä; type C 
amarrädäm ‘gird; neg. annamarädä.'? 

Gogot: Basic stem, type A, positive form säd- 
däbäm ‘offense,’ but negative ansädäbä; type C 


Soc. Linguistique 39 (1938) 143, but for the supposed 
Chaha, see note 69. 

08 With the relative particle the situation is the same: 
positive yä-säffärä (innovated form), negative yan- 
säfärä (archaic type). 

6° The negative verbs mentioned in Polotsky, Bull. Soc. 
Linguistique 39 (1938) 143, are not Chaha, but Muher 
or EZa. Chaha is a language of the non-geminating type. 

70 Note the geminated element of negation n; the ne- 
gation element J of Aymallal (see above) was not gemi- 
nated. For the gemination of n, cf, Tna nakäffst * we 
open’ but zannakäffet ‘we who open? (Leslau, Doc. 
Tigrinya $ 12ay), Amh onnonágor * we speak.’ 
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gallabam ‘ gallop,’ neg. angaläbä; reflexive-passive 
stem, type A tä-mällätäm ‘fall out (hair), neg. 
antamalata; type C tä-garrädäm ‘be curtained,’ 
neg. antagarada ; causative stem, type A afäkkänäm 
‘raise animals,’ neg. annafkand;* type C amak- 
kürüm ‘sulk,’ neg. annamakara.” 

Masqan: Basic stem, type A, positive form 
säkkäräm ‘be drunk, negative ansäkärä; type C 
marrakam ‘take prisoner,’ neg. ammaraka (for 
anmaräkä); reflexive-passive stem, type A tä- 
gaddaram ‘lie down,’ neg. antagädärä; type C 
tä-Sammäkäm ‘lean, neg. antasamaka; causa- 
tive stem, type A amällätäm ‘ escape, neg. annam- 
laté;*° type C amakkäräm ‘sulk, negative 
annamahära." 

For the other SE languages there are two classes 
to be distinguished. There is the Harari-Selti 
group, and the Chaha-Ennemor group. Both these 
groups have no gemination as is the case in the 
NE languages, the type being gätälä with simple 
2nd radical. Thus Harari säbära ‘break, S. sabara 
‘break,’ W. lägämä ‘ gather,’ Z. däbälä ‘add,’ and 
C. nägärä ‘pull out, En. käfädä ‘open.’ The ex- 
planation of this type is different for the two 
groups. The Harari-Selti groups is a language- 
type with non-gemination. Even the geminated 
type B of the other Ethiopie languages shows a 
2nd radical simple in these languages, thus H 
betäna ‘disperse, S. gebätä 'gallop? W. mekätä 
“ward off with a shield?" Z. mizänä ‘weigh.’ 
The type gätälä of this group must, therefore, not 
necessarily be explained as preservation of the 
archaic type. 


71 The 2nd radical is, however, geminated in some 
verbs of type B, see notes 85, 86. 
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As for the Chaha-group, the type gätälä repre- 
sents a secondary development, namely coming 
from *gättälä with simplification of the 2nd radi- 
cal. To the proofs of this assertion as exposed in 
my article * Le probleme de la gömination du verbe 
chaha?7? could be added the fact that the dialect 
of EZa, which is to be considered a sister-dialect 
of Chaha, shows a geminated type A gättälä, and 
the dialect of Endegefi, which is the sister-dialect 
of Ennemor, also shows the gemination of the 2nd 
radical in the type A." 

To sum up we would say that the archaic simple 
type A of North-Ethiopic is represented in the 
negative perfect of Aymallal and Muher-Gogot- 
Masqan. | 


15. The type labsa 


It was shown above that Geez has for the per- 
fect of type A two forms: nägärä (with a vowel à 
after the 2nd radical) representing the form gatala 
of Semitic, and läbsä (with absence of vowel) 
representing the forms gatila and qatula of Semitic. 
The imperfect-indicative of both these forms is 
the same, namely yanäggar, yalabbas, but whereas 
the jussive of nagara is yangar, that of läbsä is 


72 Word 4 (1948) 42-7. 

T8 I did not record the negative form of the perfect in 
Eža and Endegeñ. As for Chaha, the negative form is 
the same as in the positive. This occurs also in verbs 
which have the 2nd radical n coming from *nn, "IL *rr, 
Or 3 voiceless phoneme coming from an originally gemi- 
nated voiced phoneme. Thus tänäfäm ‘remain’ (root 
irf): negative an-tänäfä; bäsam ‘be abundant’ (root 
bzb): neg. am-däsa; asäm ‘see’: neg. anasä, etc. For 
the forms given in Polotsky, BSL 39 (1938) 143, see 
note 69. 
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yalbäs. The other Ethiopic languages have in the 
perfect either the one or the other form (see § 14). 
This is the case in the NE languages of Tigre 
and Tigrinya, and in all the SE languages with 
the exception of the Chaha group in the Gurage 
cluster. The dialects of Ohaha-EZa-Ennemor- 
Muher-Masqan have for the perfect and the im- 
perfect one single form, but three forms for the 
jussive. This would indicate that in the perfect 
a leveling took place in these languages, with the 
form gat (t)ala becoming dominant, but the archaic 
type läbsä is still preserved in the jussive-impera- 
tive, a form less used than the perfect. 

The forms of the jussive in these languages are 
as follows. A, perfect säfärä, imperfect yasafar, 
jussive yü-sfar,'* imper. səfər. A, perfect dänägä, 
impft. yadarag, juss. yä-dorg, imper. darg. As per- 
fect mäsärä, impft. yamäsar, juss. yä-msär, imper. 
masar.” 

The Gurage dialects have thus three forms for 
the jussive, whereas Geez has only two. Of these 
three forms, As (yä-msär) represents the Geez 
jussive yalbäs the perfect of which is läbsä. As 
for the forms A, and A, they are differentiated 
by the syllabic structure: in A, (yä-sfar) the 2nd 
and 3rd radicals are separated by 2, whereas in 
A, (yä-darg) the last two radicals form a conso- 
nant cluster. The difference in the syllabic struc- 
ture is due to the character of the last phoneme, 
occasionally of the last two phonemes. The type 
A, is mostly the type of verbs with a last radical 


74 Note the vowel à of the prefix y- in the jussive. 

75 In my Ethiopic Documents: Gurage (1950) § 32.2, 
A, and A, should be inverted in agreement with the 
classification proposed here. 
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dental or sibilant (täbätä ‘seize’ : juss. yä-tabt; 
dänäsä ‘dance’ : juss. yä-dars) ; or with last radi- 
cal velar preceded by a dental (dänägä ‘hit’: 
juss. yädarg). It must be emphasized, however, 
that this principle is no longer consistent. A few 
verbs ending in a sibilant or dental are also of 
the type A,, such as nägädä ‘touch’ : juss. yä- 
rgad, näkäsä ‘bite’ : juss. yä-rkas, and moreover, 
type A, as well as type A, ends in labials and 
liquids. In view of these facts it seems that the 
character of the phonemes was the original cause 
for the differentiation of the jussive A, and A; 
and only in a later period of the development of 
the language verbs used either one of the jussive 
forms without regard to the character of the 
phonemes.”® 

The three types of the jussive occur in the 
regular verbs (1.2.3); in verbs with similar 2nd 
and 8rd radicals (1. 2. 2), such as (Dh ‘be strait’; 
in verbs with an original 1st radical laryngeal or 
velar, such as adärä ‘pass the night? (Geez hdr); 
in verbs with ist radical w, such as wrs ‘inherit’ ; 
and in verbs with an original 3rd radical w or y, 
such as bäkvä “cry” The verbs with an original 
2nd or 3rd radical laryngeal have only one type 
in the jussive. This again reflects an archaic 
feature. As a matter of fact, the verbs with an 
original 2nd laryngeal have two forms in the per- 
fect in Geez: lä'akä ‘send’ and kahdä * deny,’ 
but in the jussive there is no distinction for the 
two different types because of the existence of the 
2nd laryngeal; thus yal’ak from lä'akä and yakhad 


78 Op. cit. 32.2. For more details, see “ Le type läbsä 
en gouragué " (in the press). 
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from kahdä. For this type of verbs Gurage has 
only one type of jussive: Chaha yacar, jussive of 
Carä * carry? (Geez sa'ana), and yorag, jussive of 
nagä ‘become big? (Geez lahgä). 

The verbs with 3rd radical laryngeal have a 
single form in Geez for the perfect and the jussive 
on account of the influence of the laryngeal; thus 
perfect mäl’a ‘be full? : juss. yamla’. For this 
type of verbs Gurage does not make either any 
distinction in the jussive: säma ‘listen’ (root 
sm‘) : juss. yasma. 

It is quite possible that Gurage with the three 
jussive types preserves an archaic feature of Proto- 
Ethiopie no longer present in Geez. We have seen 
before that Geez has only two types of jussive: 
yangar and yalbäs, but we could easily imagine a 
stage of Geez with the three types of jussive as is 
the case in Gurage, in the following manner. The 
Ethiopic alphabet has the same symbol for a conso- 
nant pronounced with the vowel a or with no vowel 
at all. Thus, for instance, the consonant n written 
in the so-called 6th order can be read na or n. 
It may, therefore, be asked whether a jussive 
written y-ngr (all in the 6th order) can be read 
yangar (which would be A, of Gurage) or yanagr 
(which would be A, of Gurage). True, the tradi- 
tional pronunciation knows only the form yangar,"" 
but it might be that the traditional pronunciation 
was influenced by the orthography which lent 


77 Mittwoch, Die traditionelle Aussprache des Aethio- 
pischen p. 52; Littmann, Geez-Studien II (in Nachrichten 
der k. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, 
Philologisch-historische Klasse, 1917) 680; M. Cohen, 
“La prononciation traditionnelle du guéze," Journal 
Asiatique 1921, p. 253. 
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itself to confusing the two possible forms (yangar 
and yanagr) into one. 

Note. In connection with the type läbsä in SE, 
a word should be said about the verbs of the type 
legä in Harari. M. Cohen ? considers this type 
as representative of the ‘deponent’ type of Geez 
lahqa. The Harari verbs of this type are the 
following: leta ‘go,’ cega ‘have a bad smell? hega 
‘observe, meta ‘wash,’ geca ‘go outdoors,’ kega 
‘stamp,’ gesa ‘implore a saint, heka ‘chew,’ Ceha 
‘sow,’ lega ‘grow,’ tena ‘load,’ tema “taste, hema 
‘slander,’ bela ‘where is he?’ (only in the per- 
fect). Of these verbs only kega, Ceha, leqa, tena, 
tema and hema can be compared with a Geez root. 
Ihe verb ceha ‘sow’ corresponds to Geez seha 
(root syh) ; leqa * grow’ corresponds to Geez lahgä 
(deponent); hema ‘slander’ corresponds to G. 
hamäyä (type A) or hammäyä (type B); tema 
‘taste’ corresponds to G. ta'mä and tä'amä; tena 
‘load’ corresponds to G. sä'anä (which occurs as 
type A or type B); and kega corresponds to keda 
(root kyd). Besides, the Harari verbs tema and 
tena have doublets ta'ama and ta'ana. From all 
this we might conclude that the Harari verbs of 
the type lega are not representatives of the ‘ de- 
ponent’ (or ‘intransitive’) type labsa. They are 
either verbs which became biliterals by analogy 
with original biliterals or verbs of the type B of 
the form laka, verbs with an original 2nd laryn- 
geal.79 

The verbs gab’a ‘enter’ (recorded by Cohen, 
Etudes 291), natha ‘render white’ and kalha 
“shout? (recorded by Mondon-Vidailhet in Cohen, 


78 Études 289. 
79 See n. 14. 
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ibid.), verbs which have the appearance of the 
‘intransitive’? type were recorded by me under 
the form of gaba’a, nataha; the verb for ‘ shout’ 
has the forms kalha and kalaha, probably because 
of the liquid. 


15a. The imperfect of the verbs with original 
2nd radical laryngeal 


As a result of the disappearance of the laryn- 
geals in SE the verbs with an original 2nd 
laryngeal of Proto-Ethiopic, such as lä'akä ‘send, 
mahrä “have pity, have the form of lakä, mara. 
In Gurage the imperfect of this type is the same 
for all the verbs, thus in Occidental Gurage 
yamür; in Oriental Gurage yamir-an (S. W), 
yazafa-na (Z); in Aymallal yamäru. 

The verbs which have a different form in the 
imperfect are the following: 

‘to know’ C En Ms hará: impft. yazar (as 
against yamür); M. keä-m: impft. yar” (as 
against weä-m ‘ pass the day’: yawáy") ; G kea-m: 
impft. yahayu; S W calä: impft. yacolan (as 
against yalisan) ; Z yaélana (as against yazafana) ; 
A yislu (as against yalaku). 

* to say? C En Ms bara: impft. yabar; M. beä-m: 
yabay”; G bea-m: yabayu; S W yalan (with dis- 
appearance of 5) ; A yıblu. 

‘to be pleased? C En sarä: impft. yasar. 

“to be worse’ C basü-m : yabas; A basä-m : yibsu. 


The particular imperfect of these verbs no doubt 
reflects the archaic form of the Geez imperfect, 
at least in ‘know’ and ‘say.’ The perfect of these 
verbs in Geez is kahlä ‘be able, and bahlä ‘ say; 
but the imperfect is yakal and yabal, both with 
loss of h as against yalhag and others of this class 
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with preservation of h. The imperfect forms of 
the verbs ‘be pleased, be worse’ have no equiva- 
lent in Geez in the sources at our disposal. The 
verb ‘be pleased? (C En sarà) corresponds to the 
Geez root $hl ‘be gracious, clement’ for which no 
basic stem exists in Geez, and the verb ‘be worse’ 
(C A basü-m) corresponds to Geez ba’asé the im- 
perfect of which is regular, namely yaba’as. In 
view of the imperfect of ‘to know’ and ‘to say’ 
it might be that the verbs ‘be clement’ and ‘be 
worse? have had an imperfect different from the 
one attested in the sources. Gurage might then 
have preserved this archaic imperfect. 


16. Type B 


Type B of Geez is füssümü; its imperfect is 
yofessom and jussive yafassam. The vowel e in 
yafessam is puzzling and many explanations were 
proposed for it. ^ Whatever the origin may be it 
seems clear that it serves to differentiate the im- 
perfect indicative from the jussive of type B (see 
above) and imperfect indicative of type A yafäs- 
som. A similar distinction is made in Tigrinya 
where the vowel, however, is a and not e, thus 


89 Praetorius, BA 1.27 <yafissim; Bezold, ZA 17.273 
< yofässom. The explanation of e as having arisen from 
a dissolution of the gemination (Leslau, Gafat Docu- 
ments $912) is rightly discarded by Polotsky, JAOS 
69. 38, note 11. As a matter of fact, the Geez imperfect 
of type B has e and at the same time gemination of the 
2nd radical in yafessam; besides, the various languages, 
such as Argobba, Gogot, Masqan, and occasionally Selti, 
Wolane (see below) have e in the perfect of type B and 
at the same time gemination of the 2nd radical: Arg 
neggada, G bettand, etc. 
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perfect bäddälä, imperfect yabaddal,! jussive 
yabäddal. Tigre makes no distinction between the 
imperfect and jussive, thus perfect fättäna, im- 
perfect (la) fattan, jussive (la) fattan. 

In the SE languages, Amharic and Muher alone 
agree with Tigre in the sense that they make no 
distinction between the imperfect indicative and 
the jussive: perfect čärräsä, impft. yacarras, 
jussive yacarras. 

All the other SE languages have a distinctive 
vowel for the 1st radical in the imperfect-indicative 
and jussive, as is the case in Geez and Tigrinya. 
The vowels will not be the same, but whatever its 
quality will be in the imperfect-indicative another 
vowel will occur in the jussive. 

The opposition between the vowel e (imper- 
fect): à (jussive) occurs in Argobba and in the 
Gurage dialects of Gogot-Masqan and Chaha- 
Ennemor. In all these languages the vowel is e 
after the 1st radical in the perfect. 


81 The vowel ə in Tna yabaddal is no doubt in relation 
with e of Geez yafessam. Polotsky, JAOS 69.38, n. 11, 
objects to this explanation because there are some 
Tigrinya imperfects which have an unexpected 2 in other 
than B stems as against à of Geez, such as the imperfect 
of the reflexive-passive yorokküb : Geez yaträkkäb, and 
causative of type À yäkobbor : Geez yakübbor. These 
forms with 9, however, are most probably analogical 
formations with the imperfect of type B. The imperfect 
causative of type B yäbäddol where we would expect o 
representing the e of Geez yafessam might be an ana- 
logical formation with the perfect (a-bäddälä) or the 
jussive yäbäddol of this type. That there is a relation 
between 3 and e in some of the Ethiopie languages could 
be seen in the jussive of Wolane yäbatn as against the 
jussive of Harari yämeznu. As will be seen below one 
would expect the same syllabic structure in both these 
languages. 
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Argobba neggäda * trade, impft. yaneggadäl, juss. 
yanaggad. 

Gogot bettänä ‘disperse,’ impft. yabettanu, juss. 
yabattan. 

Masqan bettänä ‘disperse? impft. yabettan, juss. 
yabattan. 

Chaha and Ennemor have the 2nd radical simple. 

Chaha mecaqa ‘rob,’ impft. yamedaq, juss. yä- 
mücaq. 

Ennemor mesäkä ‘chew, impft. yamesak, juss. 
ämäsk.?? 


The languages of Gafat and Aymallal show the 
opposition 4 (imperfect): à (jussive), the vowel of 
the perfect being the same as that of the imper- 
fect, that is 4. 


Gafat kimmärä ‘heap,’ ** impft. yakimmar, juss. 
yakammar. 


Aymallal sikkatam ‘make,’ ® impft. yasikkatu, 
juss. yasakkat. 


The Gurage dialects of Selti-Wolane have the 
opposition e (imperfect): i (jussive). Selti has 
two forms for this type: (a) form with a simple 


82 [n the verbs with Ist radical dental or sibilant, the 
vowel e caused the prepalatalization of the Ist radical 
in Gogot and Masqan. The forms in G Ms are $Säkkätäm 
(with & after the Ist radical), Zäbbäräm, etc. As for 
Chaha and Ennemor, if the lst radical is a dental or a 
sibilant it is prepalatalized, and if the Ist or 2nd radi- 
cal is a velar it is palatalized: Č Zäpäräm ' answer,’ 
äkäräm ‘ cook, näkvärüm ‘ win, qväpäräm ‘ help,’ etc. 

83 The perfect of type B is always $ in Gafat and 
Aymallal whatever the character of the phonemes will 
be, thus A mizzäkäm, Oirräsäm. For the vowel of the 
ist radical in relation to the character of the phonemes, 
see note 82. 
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2nd radical; (b) form with a geminated 2nd 
radical. Both these forms have the same vocalic 
structure in all the tenses. 


Delti (a) Sebala ‘sing, impft. yaseblan, juss. 
yasıbl. 


(b) Sellämä ‘adorn, impft. yasellaman, 
juss. yäsillom.s* 


Wolane, too, has the same two forms for the 


type B, but the vocalic structure will not be the 
same. 


(a) betana * disperse,’ impft. yabitnan, juss. 
yabatn. 


(b) beddala *ill-treat? impft. yabeddalan, 
juss. yabtddal.®* 


The Wolane form with gemination is the same 
as the Selti form, but the form (a) without gemi- 
nation is identical with the form of Harari (see 
below), both languages having for the 1st radical 
the vowel e in the perfect, 4 in the imperfect. The 
only difference lies in the vowel of the jussive 
which is a in Wolani and e in Harari. This might 


84 The verbs with geminated ?nd radical are: Settärä 
‘be paralyzed, Sellämä ‘adorn,’ gemmätä ‘ estimate,’ 
sellälä ‘spy,’ gennätä ‘despise,’ gelläbä ‘feed, sellägä 
‘powder, čebbärä. The verb for ‘rebel’ is Säffätä 
(with 4), probably taken from Amharic. I recorded 
21 verbs of type B with 2nd radical simple as against 
the 9 verbs mentioned above with 2nd radical geminated. 

85 The verbs with geminated 2nd radical are: gennätä 
‘despise, beddälä ‘ ill-treat,’ derräbä ‘ double,’ gemmätä 
‘estimate, sellägä ‘powder, gelläbä ‘feed, ferrämä 
‘sign, (tä)settärä ‘be paraylzed, deddägä ‘dig’ I re- 
corded 32 verbs of type B with 2nd radical simple as 
against the 9 verbs mentioned above with 2nd radical 
geminated. 
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lead to the conclusion that there is a relation be- 
tween the a of Tigrinya yabaddal in relation to e 
of Geez yafessam.*° 

The languages of Harari and Zway show the 
opposition i (imperfect) : e (jussive). The dif- 
ference between the two languages lies in the fact 
that Zway has the vowel % in the perfect after the 
ist radical whereas Harari has the vowel e. 
Zwar mizina ‘weigh, impft. yamizanäl, juss. 

yämeznu. 
Harari Semäga ‘hide, impft. yasimgäl, juss. yä- 
Sem gi. 

In all the SE languages, with the only excep- 
tion of Harari and Wolani (a), the vowel of the 
ist radical in the perfect is the same as that of 
the imperfect. It would seem probably that the 
vowel of the perfect was formed secondarily after 
the model of the imperfect rather than to admit 
that the pattern of the type B in South-Ethiopic 
was originally *get(t)älä or *git(t)älä instead of 
the NE and Semitic gättälä. This can also be 
proved by the additional fact that in some of the 
Gurage languages the negative form of the perfect 
shows the vowel & and not e or 1. This is the case 
in G Ms Dettänä(m), but negative am-bättänä, 
A Sikkäläm, but negative al-Säkkätä. The other 
Gurage languages and Argobba show in the nega- 
tive the same form as in the positive. 


17. Assimilation of ¢ in the reflexive- 
passive stem 


The reflexive-passive stem is formed with the 
prefix ¢- in all the Ethiopic languages. In the 


86 See note 81. 
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imperfect the ¢ is in contact with the 1st radical 
of the verb: *yatgättäl. In the NE languages of 
Geez and Tigre the ¢ is preserved; it is assimilated 
to a following dental or sibilant.” Thus Geez 
tägätlä ‘he was killed’: yatqatial, but from tä- 
säbrä ‘it was broken’: yassäbbär; Tigre latkaffal 
‘it is divided,’ but lassabbar ‘it is broken.’ #8 In 
Tigrinya ¢ is assimilated to any first radical, 
which, however, is not geminated: takafta ‘be 
opened? : impft. yakaffat.®° 

In South Ethiopic, ¢ is assimilated to any first 
radical in Amharic, and optionally in Gogot, 
Aymallal, and Zway. Thus Amharic tänäggärä 
“be said’: yannäggäral; Gogot, Aymallal tämäl- 
lata ‘fall out (hair)': yotmällätu; Zway täfigärä 
‘play’: yatfigäräl and yaffigaral. 

In Argobba, t is assimilated to any first radi- 
cal also in the perfect: annekkäsa ‘be bitten’: 
yannekkasal.*° 

The languages of Harari, Gafat, Selti-Wolane in 
Oriental Gurage, and of Chaha-Ennemor-Muher- 
Masqan in Occidental Gurage, preserve the archaic 
feature. In these languages ? is assimilated to a 
dental or sibilant, and maintained in contact with 


87 For the statement of principle, see Cohen, Études 23. 

88 In Tigre the reflexive-passive stem of the perfect 
is most normally formed with a slight gemination of 
the Ist radical: kkäffälöä ‘be divided, %bardka ‘be 
blessed’ (JAOS 68.132). To judge from the optional 
assimilation of ¢ in the prefix ”at- to any first radical 
(’at-bagäsa and 'abbagäsa) one wonders whether the t 
of the imperfect of the reflexive-passive stem cannot be 
optionally assimilated to any first radical. 

5? It is a case of dissimilation of gemination (Leslau, 
Documents Tigrinya $ 12e). 

90 It reminds one of the situation in Tigre. 
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any other phoneme. Note that in Chaha, Ennemor, 
Muher and Masgan % is optionally maintained 
before a dental or sibilant. Thus Harari tägäbära 
“be buried’: yatgäbär, but yossübür; Gafat tägä- 
dälä ‘lie down’: yotgäddül, but yassikkim ‘be 
loaded’; Ennemor täkäfädä ‘be opened’: yət- 
kafad, from tasadaba ‘be offended? the imperfect 
is yalsüdüb and yassädäb. The situation of Enne- 
mor is the same in the Gurage dialects mentioned 
above. 


18. The causative perfect of the type A 


The causative of type A has in all the NE lan- 
guages the Semitic type ’a-qiala, that is absence 
of vowel after the 1st radical. As a matter of fact, 
the vocalic structure of the causative stem is inde- 
pendent of the vocalic structure of the basic stem. 
Thus from the basic Geez form nägärä and läbsä, 
from the Tigre läbsa and the Tigrinya säbärä, the 
causative is 'a-qtàlà. 

In all the SE languages the causative has the 
prefix a-, but the vocalic structure is the same as 
that of the basic stem. Thus Amh a-läggämä, 
Arg a-mälläta, Har a-gäbära, Gaf a-lättämä, 
C a-bäsäräm, En a-täkäsä, M a-kübbürüm, Ms 
a-mällätä, G a-fäkkänä, A a-läbbäsäm, S a-fäkänä, 
W a-rafada, Z a-bäsälä. 

The archaic type agtälä is preserved, however, 
in the negative causative of some of the Gurage 
languages. The negative is formed by an element 
of negation prefixed to the stem. Thus M G Ms 
have the negative causative ann-a-mlätä,” A al-a- 
lbäsä, Z al-a-bsälä. In the other Gurage languages 


% For the geminated nn, see note 70. 
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the negative of the causative has the same form 
as the positive. 


19. Absence of the prefix at- 


The NE languages of Tigre and Tigrinya form 
the causative either with the prefixed morpheme 
'ü- or ’at-. Geez does not use the prefix ot for 
the expression of the causative; the causative is 
expressed only with the prefix ’a-. It seems proba- 
ble that Geez presents the situation of ancient 
Ethiopie in regard to this form and that the prefix 
oi is an innovation in Tigre and Tigrinya. In 
South-Ethiopie, the prefix at- is used in all the 
languages ?? except in Argobba which would then 
have preserved the ancient Ethiopie feature also 
kept in Geez. Argobba expresses the causative 
either by a- or by as-,? the last morpheme having 
the same use as at- of the other SE languages. 


20. The quadriliteral type 


The quadriliteral verb in the perfect has in NE 
the form gärtälä, that is absence of vowel after the 
end radical. The SE languages have a different 


*2 The prefix at- is added in Te Tna Amh to the basis 
of type C; in the SE languages it is added to the basis 
of type B; in Chaha it can also be added to the basis 
of type A. In most verbs at- is the causative of the 
intransitive verbs (the eausative of the transitive verbs 
being a-), and the factitive of any verb. 

*8 The prefix as- is added to the basis of type B: 
as-melläsa. This prefix is used in Geez in isolated verbs 
without any definite value. Te and Tna have traces of 
this prefix, probably borrowed from Amharic. Amharic 
used as- for the expression of the factitive with the 
basis of type B, and for the expression of the causative 
in verb with a vocalic initial: asalläfa. 
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form for the quadriliteral verb in the positive. 
Amharic, Arg Gf have gärättälä, H girätälä, 
CESWZ garatala, M Ms G A garättälä.9* 

The archaic form gärtälä appears in the nega- 
tive perfect of M Ms G, thus an-mäskärä. In 
Aymallal the 3rd radical is simple (as opposed to 
the geminated consonant in the positive), but the 
vocalic structure of the negative is the same as in 
the positive, the form being al-garätälä. 


VOCABULARY 
(For abbreviations of the languages see note 2) 


Abandon, S W Z adägä, U hadägä, H hadäga, 
C adägäm, En Gt ataga, E M G A addägäm, 
Ms Gf addägä; Gz hadägä, Tna hadägä, Te 
hadga. 

abundant, be, Ancient H räjaha; Tna räghe ‘be 
filled up,’ Te rägha. 

add, C däpäräm, E däbbäräm, En Gt däpärä, Ed 
däppärä, M däbbeam, Ms däbbärä, G dabbeam, 
A däbbäläm, S W Z däbälä, H däbäla, Gf 
däbbälä; Gz tä-dabälä ‘be gathered, probably 
also Tna dallaba ‘accumulate’; Semitic; 
Arabic dabala ‘ gather.’ 

advance, C bätäräm, En Gt bätärä, Ed bvättära, 
E M G A bäddäräm, Ms bäddärä; Gz bädärä, 
Te badra; Arabie badara. 

after, S W ba-rer, Z bä-iränu; probably to be com- 
pared with Te rahar. 


°t Gemination or non-gemination of the penultimate 
radical fits into the pattern of the triliteral verbs of 
type A, see $ 14. 
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again, C M. kabd-m verb used adverbially: kabam 
Canim ‘he came again, lit. ‘repeating he 
came’; Ancient H ka‘ab ‘second’; Gz ka'bä 
‘be double? Te ka‘aba, Tna ka‘bat * double.’ 

anger, C E M Ms mat, En Gt Ed ma’at; * become 
angry, C maëäm, E M malöäm, En Gt 
ma'acä, Ed ma’accä, Ms macca, Gf ta-maca; 
probably in relation with Amh mat *ca- 
lamity’; Gz mä'at ‘anger,’ denominative 
from 'am'o'a (root m“), Tna mä'atä ‘ flagel- 
late? The SE and Tna roots are denomina- 
tives from the root m“. 

ashes, Gf säbäl; Gz Tna säbäl ‘dirt, ashes, Te 
Cabal. 

ask, C tä-saräm, En Gt Ed tä-sa'arä, M. tä-seäm, 
Ms S W Z tä-salä, G tä-seam, A tä-Saläm ; 
Gz tä-sa’alü, Te sä'ala; Semitic. 


axe, Gi makkaya, A makkäl, from the root *hkl: 
A ikkäläm ‘adze; Ms ekkälä, C akväram, 
M äkkeäm, H hekäla; Te hakal ‘axe, Tna 
haklı “handle of axe.’ 

beautiful, C sarü-m, En sara; with object suffix 
pronouns ‘be contented, pleased,’ lit. ‘it is 
beautiful, pleasant for’ (cp. for the use Amh 
amara); probably to be connected with Gz 
sähalä ‘be gracious.’ 

bind, C agädäm, EM G A aggädäm, En Gt akädä, 
Ed akkädä, SW Zragädä, H agäda, Gf aqqädä ; 
Gz ‘agädä, Te ‘agda ` Semitic, Hebrew ‘gd. The 
Gurage dialects and Harari show the assimi- 
lation of gd into gd. 

bless, C E daräm, En Gt Ed darä; Gz däharä, 
Te dähara; is probably in relation with Amh 
dara “give in marriage,’ but the meaning of 
‘bless? has disappeared from Amharic. 
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block up, C fätämäm, M. A fättämäm ` Gz fädämä, 
probably related with fsm ‘ finish.’ 

borrow, S W iä-legä, Z tä-ligä, H lagah näsa'a; 
‘debt, S lag, W liq), Z laqa ; Gz läggaha ‘lend,’ 
Tna 'aláqgohe, Te 'alägha; might be in rela- 
tion with Hebrew Job ‘take.’ 

bright, be, S tare; see ‘see.’ 

brother, H ah, Arg ah, ah; Gz ’ahaw, Tna haw, 
Te hu; Semitic. 

build, C a-räsäm, En Gt a-räsä, Ed Ms a-rässä, 
E Gt A a-rässäm ; Gz räsäyä ‘make, prepare.’ 

cabbage, C E En Gt Ed Ms ambar, M G ambi, 
A ambat, S W Z aml, H hul, Arg hamal, Gf 
amla; perhaps in relation with Ancient Amh 
haml ‘garden’? (Littmann, RSO 20.483); 
Gz haml, Tna hamli; passed also into Cush- 
itic: Agau aml, Sidamo hamilu. 

carry on the back, C E éorém, Gf Ms öorä, M 
Coaräm, G toräm, A täwwäräm, S W täwärä, 
Z turä: Gz Tna sorä; Amh torä has the spe- 
cial meaning of “take someone at his charge.’ 

chatter, C a-känam, E a-kännam, En Gt a-käna, 
Ed a-hänna, M at-kannam, Ms at-kalla, G 
at-kallam, A a-kallam, S W at-kalä, H kalha 
and kalaha ‘shout’; Gz kälha ‘shout, proba- 
bly also Te kälah ‘little bell? (lit. “which 
makes noise’). 

clear up (weather), C gaw baräm, En Ed gaw 
bara, Gf gawä ‘dry season’; Tna goën “the 
dry season from October to December,’ Te 
gaw“, probably also Shauri equ ‘spring’; 
is also found in Cushitic: Sidamo gawo. 

close, C aëäm, Gt acá, En Ed ea, E M A accäm, 
Ms Gf acca, S W onte; Gz ‘asawa, Te hasawa. 

contented; see ‘ beautiful.’ 
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count, S W elägä, Z ılägä, H helägä, U helaga; 
Gz h"ülüg"ü; Arabic halaga ‘ measure.’ 

cross, Gf adda, H ada, S W ode; Gz 'adäwä, Te 
ta-‘adda; in Amh in mado ‘ the opposite side.’ 

crunch, C ag'äm, En eg, Gt aqua, M E agg'äm, 
A accäm, Gi accá; Gz Tna hagäyä * grind the 
teeth.’ 

cry, C bäkväm, En Gt bäkvä, Ed bekkä, M A G 
bakkvam, Ms bäkkvä, A bässäm, S W bäce, 
Z bäči, H baka, Gf bassa; Gz bakaya, Tna 
büküyà, Te baka; Semitic. 

day, S malt, W malt, H mä'alti; G ma'alt, Tna 
mä'alti, Te mä'al; the root is preserved in 
Amharic in combination with the name of 
the day, as for instance rub lat or rub olät 
‘Wednesday,’ but the derivation m‘I-t does 
not exist. 

debt, see ‘ borrow.’ 

dew, C E En Gt awa, Ed M awa, G ab’a; Gz habo, 
Tna hubo. 

dig, C känam, E kännam, En Gt käng Ed hanna, 
M kwärräm, G kerräm, A kirräm, S käre, 
H kara, ancient H akrakara; Gz karaya; 
Semitic; Heb. kara(h). 

divide, G rissé; probably in relation with Gz 
rüsüyü “put, estimate’; see also ‘build.’ 

drink, S W säce, Z säöi, H säca, Arg sdééa; with 
č in C sücüm, En Gt säöä, Ed Ms säööä, M E 
Gt A sacéam; Gz satya, Tna sätäyä, Te sata; 
Semitic. 

dung, H ädu; see ‘sweep.’ 

ear, C E En Gt Ed anzar, M Ms G A anzan, 
S W Z azan, H uzun, Gf azna; G Te ’azan, 
Tna '22n?; Sem. "dan. 

earn, see ‘find. 
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empty, Gf raq"à; Gz 'eraq ‘nude,’ Tna ‘arug, Te 
aruq and barag (preposition b- with the root 
“rg with loss of ‘ as in Gafat). 

expect, H egäba, Gf aggäbä: Gz Tna ‘agäbä “be 
watchful, vigilant,’ Te ‘agba; in South Arabic 
‘qb ‘take care of,’ 

family, H hawaz, ancient H hawaz ‘members of 
the family’; Tna hawwaz ‘family and mem- 
bers of the family.’ 

find, C näkäbäm, E näkkäbäm, En näkäbä, Gt 
nüküm*ü, Ed näkkäwä, M äräkkäbäm, S W 
rahaba; Gz rakaba, Tna räkäbä, Te rakba; 
Amh räkkäbä is used, according to Guidi, 
Vocabolario Amarico-Italano 130, only in the 
proverb yä-räkkäbäw gälil ‘what he found is 
little.’ 

flour, G A art, W arét, Z arac, Arg hart; Gz harid, 
Te haris, harié; also in Galla harice. 

——, C E M gämä, Gt Ed qam>é, Ms Gt gäma, 
Gf guminä; probably in relation with Gz 
gämh * olera, legumina’; Sem. Hebrew gemah. 
The Ethiopie root might, however, be of 
Cushitie origin: Kambatta, Gudella qama. 

fold, C käpam, En Gt gäpa, Ed gäppa’a, E M G 
kabbam, Ms kübba, S W gabä, Z qaba; Tna 
küb'e. 

gird, C tagädäm, E M taggädäm, En Gt tä'akädä, 
Ed tüakkädä; see ‘bind. 

give, C E M abäm, G A abüm, En Gt ama, Ed 
ama, S W Z Gf waba, Arg hawa; Gz wähabä, 
Tna habà, Te haba; Arabie wahaba. 

go, C E würüm, En wärä, Gt würd, H hara, Gf 
ahora; Gz horä, in Tna horä is rare. 

go toward, S fofie, Z afonä; ‘toward’ Gf fännä, 
H fon; Gz fännäwä ‘send,’ fona “direction, 
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Tna fännäwä ‘send’; Hebrew pana(h) ‘make 
Ion 

grandfather, W eber; ‘grandmother’ S aber, W 
yaber; ‘be old? Z ibiri, Gf bara; Gz aber 
‘grandmother,’ Te 'abbüra ‘be old’; also in 
Cushitic: Galla bera ‘old woman,’ Saho bara 
“old man.’ 

grandmother, see ‘ grandfather.’ 

grind, H a-tehana; Tna tähanä, Te tähana, Gz 
tahan ‘polenta’; Sem. thn. 

guide, S atere, H org: see ‘see.’ 

heal, H hawa; Gz haywä ‘heal’ Te haya, Tna 
hayäwä ‘live, become well’; Sem. hyw ‘live.’ 

hit, Z mata, H mahata, Arg mähata, Gf masä; 
G Tna mähasä ‘cut, break? Te mähasa 
‘churn’; Sem. mhs. 

hot, H wuy, C E wina, En Gt wiwa, Ed wryä, 
M. winna; Gz wa'yü ‘be burnt, Tna wä'ayä 
‘be hot.’ 

how?, Arg kämäy; Tna kämäy. 

hurry, Gf g’igga; Gz g"üyà, Tna g*äyäyä. The 
correspondence of Gafat g to Ethiopic y is 
normal (see my Gafat Documents, 20). 

irritate, see ‘ rage.’ 

jackal, Gf gäntäwatä, käntäwatä; probably to be 
compared with G g"onsal, Te gansal ‘wild 
animal.’ 

lil, C gätäräm, En 'atürü, Gt gätärä, Ed ’attira, 
M qdtteam, Ms gättäräm, E gättäräm, G 
gätteäm, S W gätälä; Gz Tna gätälä, Te 
gätla; Semitic. 

kiss, H mah baya; Gz 'amha; for Cushitie, see 
Conti Rossini, La langue des Kemant 270 
under yimaj. 
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knee, S W bark, H barkı ‘articulation’; Gz Te 
bark, Tna borki; Amharic has only the verb 
bärräkä ‘kneel down’; Sem. Hebrew berek. 

lack, M. G A gäbbätäm, Ms gabbata, S W Z qabata, 
H gäbäta, Gf gäbdäsä; Tna gäbäsä ‘abandon 
Te gäbsa ‘ despair.’ 

——, C bükürüm, E bükkürüm, En Gt bäkärä, 
Ed bäkkärä; Te bäkra ‘delay, not to do,’ 
Tna bük"ürü ‘remain incomplete.’ 

lame, H hankil baya; Tna hank”älä ‘have dis- 
torted legs.’ 

last (verb), Gf daggä; Tna dàng"üyà ‘delay,’ Gz 
g*ändäyä (with metathesis); perhaps to be 
connected with Agau 4191. 

like, C käma, M G käma, Ms häma, Z hum, proba- 
bly also En -kä, S W -ko; Gz kämä, Tna käm, 
Te kam; Semitic; Hebr. k*mö. 

meat, Gurage bäsär, H basar, Gf basara; Gz basor 
is probably rightly considered by Dillmann, 
Lex. Aeth. 509, and Cerulli, Studi etiopici 
1. 241, as loanword, as opposed to Praetorius, 
Amharische Sprache 14. 

milk, C E S W Z ayb, En ay", Gt aym?, Ed aññu, 
H hay, Arg hayu; Gz Te halib (the various 
phonetie changes of this root in SE are in 
agreement with the phonetic status of SE); 
Semitic hib. 

miss, see ‘lack. 

moon, S W M wart, H währi; G wärh, Tna wärhi, 
Te wärah; Amharic has this root only in the 
meaning of ‘month.’ 

mother, C En M G am, A ammit, Arg am, Gf 
amit; Gz Te ‘om; Semitic. 

mouthful, take a, Gf tä-famä; Gz tä-foamä; Ara- 
bic fa'ama * fill the mouth with grass (camel"). 

news, Gf sawätä; Gz säwat ‘exclamation.’ 
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nose, C En Gt äfuna, E M GA Gfunna, H ùf, 
Gf. afvä; Gz ’anf, Te ’anaf; Semitic; Arabic 
‘anf. 

odor, see ‘smell.’ 

old, be, Z ibiri, Gf bard; see ‘ grandfather.’ 

piece, take a small, C tänäsä-m, M. tarrasa-m; 
Gz tä-sänäsä “ad egestatem, inopiam, mise- 
riam redigi, indigere. 

pleased, be; see ‘beautiful.’ 

plough, wooden part of the, Ms nabe, S näway; 
Te nawe, Tna näwwit. 

quarrel, S W tä-Senänä, Arg assanu; Gz tä-sanänä. 

reconcile, S W ere, G Z atiri; Gz Tna ‘aräya, Te 


ara. 
refuse, C känam, En Gt kän’a, Ed hä'nä, E M 
kännam, G kännam, A kallam; Gz Te käl'a; 


Amharic uses this root only under the dupli- 
cated form käläkkälä; Sem. kl. 


river, H. Arg zär; Tna zara; probably from Cush- 
itic: Khamir sgr. Agau zilli. 

sandal, wood-, Z aSan, H asin; Gz Sa’an, plural 
asa’an, Ina savant, Te ’as’an (plural); Se- 
mitic; Hebrew s&ön, Akkadian Senu. 

see, Z ori, H rva; ‘guide,’ S atere (lit. ‘show’), 
H ara'a; ‘be bright? S tare; Gz ra’ayd, Tna 
raaya, Te rà'a; Sem. ry. 

set (sun), H bo’a, probably also C wayam, Ms 
b"2yà, M. b"üánnam * go down’; Gz bo'a * enter,’ 
Ina bo'e, Te baa. The meaning of ‘set’ is 
found in Hebrew ba’. 

set in place, C känam, En kän’a; perhaps to be 
compared with Te kära the root of which, 
however, is kry whereas the last radical in C 
En is an original laryngeal. 
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sharpen, M G abällam, Ms abälla, S U abole, W 
abäla, H abälaha; Gz bälha ‘be sharp, Tna 
bälhe, Te bälha; Amharic uses this root in 
the figurative meaning of ‘be intelligent.’ 
The original meaning is preserved in Ancient 
Amharic balah “ Schneide” (Littmann, RSO 
20.488). 

sheep, C En ig, E Gt Ed S W Z tay, M Ms te, 
G äte, A ätay, H tay; Gz tälı ‘ goat,’ Tna tel, 
Te tälit; Sem. Hebrew fäle(h). 

shout, see ‘ chatter.’ 

, € niqvim, Gt Ms nogä, E M. nägg”äm, S 

noge, W noa; Gz Tna nägäwä, Te nage; 

related with Semitic nhg. 

, Gf yäyä, A awäyyäm, H aw bäya, S W u 

bala, Ms u barä, probably also C onäm ‘to 
shout,’ noun oyat, M. oännäm, G wännäm, 
E onnäm; Gz ‘awydwa, 'Ina ‘away bala. 

sick, be, H anäta, anäta'a, Z anotu-yi; Tna nàt'e 
“be hurt.’ 

——, Gf tü-sämäggä, adjective sämäyä, * sickness" 
samallä: Tna sämläwä ‘become pale, weak- 
ened through sickness, sämalya ‘sick.’ 

-—, Arg mättätä, À amattata, Gf amässäsä ; Te 
massa ‘feel pain.’ 

sieve, C E Ms antaf, M. antaft; Gz mäntäft, Te 
mäntäf. 

slide, S W azlatä, Z anzalata, H zlhic baya; Tna 
zalhat bala ‘stagger.’ 

smell bad, C G öiyäm, E cayyäm, En ciyd, Gt Ed 
ciyä, M A Cayäm, Ms Cayä; “bad smell? 
(noun), C E G cinät, En cinad, Ed óvnàt, 
M Ms éannat, A Goyannät, Gf cicata ‘dung’; 
Gz seg ‘smell bad, siat ‘excrements; Tna 
Cä'e; Sem. Hebr. se'a(h). 


ARCHAIC FEATURES IN SOUTH ETHIOPIC 


smoke, Gurage, H tan, Gf tännänä ‘to smoke’; Gz 
tän “smoke, Te tänna ‘to smoke’; Semitic; 
Syriac ténana * smoke. 

sow, see ‘spread.’ 


spread grass (to sow, or on the floor), H Ceha, 
E C21 yacam, E Un i En Gage Gt KS 
7 ačiği; Gz geha. 

spill, C E kvüm, En Fang Gt ko'ä, Ed k”o'yä, 
H ako'a; Gz Tna kä'awä ‘spill? Te kä'a. 

stone, C E En amar, Gt amor, Ed äwn, M Ms 
aman, G amman, A ommayyä, S W un, H iin, 
2 umun; Gz ’aban, Tna amni; Te ’aban; 
Semitic; Hebrew sben. 

sun, À «mar, Gf aymorä, with weakening of m in 
S W ayr, Z artt; Gz ’amir and er (Brauner- 
Plazikowski, Fin aethiopisch - amharısches 
Glossar 110). Cerulli, Stud etiopici 2.190, 
under arri$o, considers the SE words borrow- 
ings from Cushitie, but in view of the attested 
Ethiopie root ’mr it might be possible to con- 
sider the Cushitic words taken from Ethiopic- 
Semitic. . 

sweep, E M ajgäm, Ms aggä; ‘dung,’ H ādu; Gz 
'adàwü ‘sweep,’ ’adaw ‘dirt, dung? (Polotsky, 
JAOS 69.39). 

threshing-field, C E M od, En Gt Ed Ms WV 
awd, A awdä, H. üd; Gz 'awd, Tna 'awdi; 
Cerulli, Studs etiopici 1.280 connects this 
root with Galla ogd4, obdi. 

throw away, see ‘abandon. 

today, S W awge, Z awgi, H hogi; Tna haz, haga, 
and probably also Gz ya’aze ‘now,’ Te ’aze. 

together, H mässä (from the root msl) ; Gz masla 
‘with, Te Tna mas. 
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tomorrow, S W Z ges, H gis; Gz gesä, gesä ‘ get 
up in the morning, come in the morning,’ 
Te gesa ‘travel (in general, at any time of 
the day)” In view of Tna gäsgäsä ‘leave 
in the morning, fast and in a hurry’ (re- 
duplication of the root gys), the Amharic 
gäsäggäsä ‘travel fast’ is to be connected 
with the same root. 

tooth, C E Gt M Ms H Arg G A Z san, Ed Son, 
S ison, W osan, Gf sand: Gz san, Tna sanni; 
Semitic. 

toward, see ‘go toward.’ 

tree, C Gt äöä, E M Ms G äccä, En e'ä, Ed yä'ä, 
S W once, Z antet, Gf anca; Gz ‘ad “wood, 
tree” Te ‘aééat; Amh onëät only * wood? 
(‘tree’ is zaf); Semitic; Hebr. ‘és. 

wash, S W tä-ratä, Z at-ratä, Gf tä-rasä; Gz rahdä 
‘sweat,’ Tna rähasä; Semitic; Hebr. rähas 
‘wash.’ 

water, S mäy, W me, Z may; G Te Tna may; 
Semitic. 


These common features in the morphology and 
in the vocabulary discussed above bring us nearer 
to a possible conclusion that South Ethiopic and 
North Ethiopic are to be derived from a common 
language. The absence of these features in Am- 
haric is due to the fact that in some respects 
Amharic represents an innovated type in the South 
Ethiopie group. These few common features be- 
tween the South Ethiopic languages (other than 
Amharic) and North Ethiopic should not distract 
us, however, from stating the many differences 
between the two groups. These existing differences 
are numerous enough to justify the classification 
of Ethiopic from a descriptive point of view into 
North Ethiopic and South Ethiopic. 


INDIVIDUAL 
ETHIOPIAN LANGUAGES 


THE GEEZ IMPERFECT AGAIN 


The Ethiopic imperfect has two forms: yagättol, with a geminated znd radical in 
North Ethiopic (Geez, Tigre, Tigrinya); and ysgä?(2)/, with a non-geminated 
2nd radical in South Ethiopic (Amharic, Argobba, Gafat, Harari, Gurage). The 
geminated form of Geez became known only recently when the “traditional” 
pronunciation of Geez started to be investigated!. Two questions preoccupied 
the Semitists as far back as 18782: 1) is the Geez imperfect yagattal to be identified 
with the Akkadian present ikaffad?; 2) which is the original form of Proto-Ethio- 
pic: the geminated imperfect of North Ethiopic, or the non-geminated imperfect 
of South Ethiopic? Various opinions have been suggested?. I am of the opinion 
that the original form of Proto-Ethiopic is that of South Ethiopic, that is, yagat(a)/. 
As to the gemination of the 2nd radical of North Ethiopic, various suggestions 
have been made. In the light of new evidence coming from the Gurage dialect of 
Ea I am inclined at present to explain the gemination of the znd radical of the 
North Ethiopic imperfect as resulting from special phonetic conditions. The 
dialect of EZa has five forms for the jussive of type A (that is, a type that morpho- 
logically corresponds to the rst form of Arabic or to the aal of Hebrew) that go 
back to two patterns: 1) yäqtäl (corresponding to yalbds of Geez) with a variant 
jagattal; 2) yagtal (corresponding to Geez yangar) with variants yagatl, and yägattoh. 
The unexpected form of the jussive with a geminated 2nd radical (yägottä!, 
Jdqattal) for verbs of type A is used with verbs that, as a rule, have a last radical r 
that, in EZa, may go back to the liquids /, r, #. In the light of this phenomenon I 
suggest that the gemination of the 2nd radical in North Ethiopic may likewise be 
due originally to verbs with a last radical 7, r, or x, and that the geminated form 
became then generalized for any triradical verb of type A. 

Among forms due originally to specific phonetic conditions in one Semitic 
language that have become generalized in another Semitic language, I would 


1 E. Littmann, ,,Gc'ez-Studien*', in Nachrichten der k. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Göttingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse, 1917, pp. 627-702; 1918, pp. 318-339. 

2 Paul Haupt, “Studies on the comparative grammar of the Semitic languages, with 
special reference to Assyrian. The oldest verb", Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New 
Series 10 (1878), pp. 244-251. 

3 On the history of the problem, see F. Rundgren, Intensiv und Aspektkorrelation (1959), 
pp. 140-162. 

4 W. Leslau, “The jussive in Eža”, Journal of Semitic Studies 12 (1967), pp. 66-82. 
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mention the so-called 8th form of Arabic ’if-fa-“ala, with the prefix 7 after the 1st 
radical, a phenomenon limited originally to verbs with the 1st radical a sibilant or 
a dental (cf. Hebrew Aii-ta-lem, from Hari, and then becoming generalized in Ara- 
bic for any kind of verb; or the Amharic imperfect yanndggdr for *yətnäg gär (from 
tä-näggärä), with assimilation of the prefix 7 to the 1st radical, a phenomenon limi- 
ted originally to verbs with the rst radical a sibilant or a dental (cf. Geez _yassdwwa‘ 
for yatidwwa‘), and then becoming generalized in Amharic for any kind of verb. 

As for the question of identification of the Akkadian present tkaftad with the 
Geez imperfect yagättal, I do not think that these forms are to be identified, since 
the Akkadian present ikaffad has an original 2nd radical geminated whereas the 
Geez imperfect yagattal goes back to a Proto-Ethiopic form yogdtel whose 2nd 
radical was originally a non-geminated consonant. 


REFLEXIONS A PROPOS DU TYPE C EN TIGRIGNA 


Cet article traite de deux problémes : 1) la forme proto-éthiopienne de 
l'imparfait du type C, plus spécialement la gémination ou la non-gémination de 
la 2* radicale ; 2) la quantité des voyelles d et a en proto-éthiopien. 

Concernant l'imparfait du type C j'arrive à la conclusion que la forme proto- 
éthiopienne était "yagalal, avec la Ze radicale simple (non-géminée). En ce qui 
concerne les voyelles ä et a je conclus que la voyelle à était a, et la voyelle a était 
ä en proto-éthiopien. 


La forme de l'imparfait yamasan (sg.), yamasanu (pl.) 
du type C du tigrigna est remarquable de deux points de vue: 
1) du point de vue de la non-gémination de la 2¢ radicale ; 
2) du point de vue de la voyelle a dans les formes qui se 
terminent par une voyelle. 


Les formes de limparfait du type C du tigrigna sont en 
effet les suivantes : 


Singulier Pluriel 
3€ masc. yamasan yamasanu 
3e fem. lamasan yomasana 
2€ masc. lamasan lomasanu 
2€ fém. lamasani lamasana 
Ire com. 'amasan namasan 


Pour essayer de résoudre le rapport entre le type C du 
tigrigna et le type C des autres langues éthiopiennes, examinons 
d’abord les formes du type C dans les langues éthiopiennes. 
Un examen détaillé de ces formes nous permettra peut-étre 
de reconstituer la forme primitive du type C en proto- 
éthiopien. 

Il y a quatre formes à distinguer dans le parfait du type C : 
1) la forme guéze avec la 2° radicale simple (baräkä); 
2) la forme amharique avec la 2? radicale géminée (barräkä) ; 
3) la forme Caha avec la 2e radicale simple, mais révélant 
des traces d'une ancienne géminée dans le cas d'une labiale, 
dentale, vélaire et sibilante sonore devenue sourde (éapärä- 
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m); 4) la forme endegen avec la 2€ radicale géminée et en 
möme temps avec une sourde labiale, dentale, velaire et 
sibilante provenant d’une ancienne sonore (sappärä). 
J’ajouterai que la méme situation se rencontre aussi dans le 
type A des langues éthiopiennes!. ` 


La forme guéze baräkä avec la 2¢ radicale simple se trouve 
en guèze, tigré, tigrigna, selti, wolane, et zway ; le harari 
a baräka?. Notez toutefois que le harari, le selti, le wolane 
et le zway sont des langues dans lesquelles les formes verbales 
ne sont pas géminées’. Ces langues ont donc la 2e radicale 
simple au parfait aussi bien qu'à l'imparfait, alors que le 
guéze a la 2? radicale géminée à l'imparfait (voir plus bas). 

La forme amharique barräkä avec la 2€ radicale géminée 
se trouve en amharigue, gafat, argobba, soddo*, masqan, 
eža, muher, et gogot*. 

La forme éaha éapärä a la 2€ radicale simple, mais il y a 
des indications que la Ze radicale était géminée. En effet, 
les anciennes sonores b, d, g, g', d, ž sont devenues p, 1, k, k’, 
č et š au parfait*. Cette désonorisation est une preuve d'une 
gémination primitive. La forme du ëaha fapärä’ se trouve 
en ennemor et en gyeto®. 


En ce qui concerne la forme endegen sappärä, elle se trouve 
seulement en endegen. La 2* radicale est géminée et en méme 


l. Voir mon article « Remarks on the gemination of the Gurage dialect of 
Azarnat-Mugo », Bibliotheca Orienlalis 18 (1961). 19-20. 

2. Notez le -a final en harari. 

3. Voir «Sketches in Ethiopic classification », Rendiconti della Accademia 
dei Lincei, anno 357, Atti del Convegno internazionale di studi etiopici, 1960, 
p. 102. 

4. J'appelle « soddo » la langue qui a été appelée « aymellel » par moi-même 
el par ceux qui m'ont précédé. Puisque « Aymellel» est une seule région du 
groupe ethnique qui s'appelle « Soddo » il n'y a pas de raison de donner le nom 
d'«aymellel » à la langue du groupe ethnique Soddo en entier. Aussi il faut 
remarquer que les Soddos eux-mêmes n'appellent pas leur langue « aymellel » ; 
ils l'appellent kastanasisia « Christian ə, et aussi soddoriiía. 

5. En argobba la forme est barräka (avec -a final), en soddo barráko (avec 
-o final), en eža, muher, gogot barräkä-m (avec m final). 

6. Les liquides géminées r, l, n deviennent n; voir aussi Word 4 (1958).45. 

7. En (aha la forme est ¢apdrd-m (avec -m final). 

8. Voici quelques exemples du type C : fapärä-m «enlever les saletés de la 
racine du äsät », eža fabbärä-m; mandxd-m « prendre prisonnier », racine mrk; 
gasü-m «piller », eža gaziä-m (type G de la classe verbale fa¢¢d-m) ; gagá-m 
«attacher les pieds de l'animal », eZa gaggd-m. 


A PROPOS DU TYPE C EN TIGRIGNA 


temps une ancienne sonore dentale, labiale, palatale et 
vélaire est devenue sourde!. 


En résumé on peut dire qu'on a essentiellement deux for- 
mes : une forme avec non-gémination de la 2€ radicale (éthio- 
pien septentrional) et une forme avec gémination de la Ze 
radicale (éthiopien méridional)?. 

La question qui se pose est de déterminer la nature de la 
2° radicale, ou plus spécialement, la gémination ou la non- 
gémination de cette radicale en proto-éthiopien au parfait 
et à l'imparfait. Cette question se pose aussi pour le type À 
pour lequel on trouve les mêmes formes que pour le type C*. 
A juger d'aprés la forme du parfait de l'éthiopien septen- 
trional (guéze, tigré, tigrigna) et d'aprés celle du sémitique 
commun, il n'y a pas de doute que la forme primitive du 
proto-éthiopien est celle avec la 2e radicale simple, comme 
c'est le cas en éthiopien septentrional, et que la forme du 
sud-éthiopien avec la 2e radicale géminée est secondaire. 
Il est beaucoup plus difficile de déterminer la gémination ou 
la non-gémination de la 29 radicale à l'imparfait du type C. 
En effet pour l'imparfait il y a deux formes principales : 
l'une avec gémination de la 2€ radicale, l'autre avec non- 
gémination de la 29 radicale. La distribution, toutefois, 
n'est pas aussi nette que pour le parfait. On a vu plus haut 
que le parfait avait une distribution en éthiopien septen- 
trional avec non-gémination de la 2? radicale et en éthiopien 
méridional avec gémination de la 2? radicale. Mais pour 
l'imparfait le groupe septentrional ne fait plus unité en face du 
groupe méridional. En effet, la forme de l'imparfait avec la 
non-gémination (*yabarak) se trouve seulement en tigré et en 
ligrigna du groupe septentrional alors que toutes les autres 
langues, c'est-à-dire, le guéze de l'éthiopien septentrional 
et les langues sud-éthiopiennes, ont la 2° radicale géminée 


1. Voici quelques exemples du type C en endegeñ : ga2fä « tresser les cheveux » 
gassä «aller en expédition militaire » manähä « prendre prisonnier », zarakka 
« étendre la main » (un quadrilitére abrégé du type C). 

2. Rappelons une fois de plus que la forme taha bien que simple, a des traces 
d'une ancienne gémination. En ce qui concerne le harari et le guragé oriental, 
ce groupe de langues ne peut pas venir en considération puisque c'est un groupe 
à non-gémination. 

3. Voir note 1. 
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("yabarrok)*. La question se pose donc : est-ce que la forme 
tigrigna (avec la non-gémination de la Ze radicale) est la 
forme primitive ou bien la forme guéze (avec la gémination 
de la 2€ radicale) ? Avant d’attaquer la solution de ce pro- 
bleme on peut se demander si l'imparfait guéze du type C 
tel qu'il est prononcé actuellement représente vraimént la 
prononciation primitive. I] est vrai que le guéze d’après la 
«prononciation traditionnelle »* est prononcé avec gémi- 
nation ou non-gémination de certaines formes nominales ct 
verbales sans étre influencé par la prononciation de l'amha- 
rique, mais il est aussi vrai que dans la prononciation des 
voyelles et des laryngales, le guéze est prononcé d'aprés la 
maniére amharique?. Ceci étant le cas on pourrait peut-étre 
supposer que l'imparfait du type C du guéze avec la gémi- 
nation de la 2€ radicale est influencé- par l'amharique et que 
la forme primitive du guéze serait "yabarak avec la non-gémi- 
nation de la 2€ radicale. Si c'était le cas on aurait donc de 
nouveau une division nette en éthiopien septentrional (guéze, 
tigré, tigrigna) avec la non-gémination de la 2? radicale et en 
éthiopien méridional avec la gémination de la 2° radicale. 
Malgré la division nette que l'on obtiendrait dans ce cas en 
un groupe septentrional et méridional, il serait difficile 
d'arriver à une conclusion définitive sur la forme primitive 
du proto-éthiopien. Le témoignage interne, c'est-à-dire, les 
langues éthiopiennes elles-mémes, n'est pas convaincant 
pour la conclusion définitive concernant la forme en question. 
On serait tenté de considérer le guéze et les autres langues 
septentrionales comme les représentants du proto-éthiopien 
et de conclure que la forme primitive de l'imparfait du type C 
proto-éthiopien serait *yabarak avec la 29 radicale simple. 
Il suffit toutefois de penser à l'imparfait du type A pour avoir 
des doutes sur la justesse de cette conclusion. En effet, 


1. La phrase de W. Leslau, Étude descriplive el comparalive du gafat, p. 103 : 
«Radical du type -gailob (g.te.tna.arg.m.ms.go.a) » est à corriger puisque le 
tigré et le tigrigna n'ont pas de gémination de la 2* radicale. De méme dans 
JAOS 65 (1945), p. 7: « The 2nd radical is not geminated, as is the case in 
Tigrina and Amharic...» l'amharique est considéré à tort comme une langue 
ayant une consonne simple à l'imparfait. 

1. E. Littmann, Ge'ez-Sludien ; M. Cohen, JA 1921, p. 217-269; E. Mittwoch, 
Die traditionnelle Aussprache des Aelhiopischen. 

1. En guéze « traditionnel » les laryngales h, h, et la vélaire h sont prononcées 
h, et les voyelles ont la méme qualité qu'en amharique. 


A PROPOS DU TYPE C EN TIGRIGNA 


Vimparfait du type A a deux formes principales : l'une 
septentrionale avec la gémination de la 2? radicale (yanäggar), 
et l'autre méridionale avec la 2° radicale non-géminée (yand- 
gar). Sans entrer à présent dans des details il me semble que 
c'est la forme méridionale (yandgar) qui représente la forme 
primitive et non pas la forme septentrionale (yanäggar). 
On peut donc conclure que ce n'est pas toujours la forme 
septentrionale (guéze, tigré, tigrigna) qui est le représentant 
de la forme primitive du proto-éthiopien. 


Pour revenir à l'imparfait du type C, je serais enelin de 
conclure que c'est la forme septentrionale (yabarak) du tigré 
et du tigrigna qui est la forme primitive du proto-éthiopien. 
Cette conclusion, toutefois, ne s'impose pas d’après les témoi- 
gnages internes des langues éthiopiennes, mais d'aprés 
les témoignages externes, à savoir, l'arabe. On sait que le 
type C correspond morphologiquement au thème conatif 
de l'arabe ou à la «troisiéme forme » (gälala). L'imparfait 
de cette 3e forme de l’arabe est yugälilu (avec la 2€ radicale 
simple) et c'est aussi cette forme qui est sans doute la forme 
primitive du proto-éthiopien. 

En conclusion, c'est donc l'imparfait du tigré et du tigrigna 
(yabarak) qui est le représentant du proto-éthiopien et non 
pas la forme du guéze et celle des langues méridionales. 


Passons maintenant à la voyelle a aprés la Ze radicale 
dans les formes qui se terminent par un suffixe vocalique, 
à savoir, sg. 2° fém. lamasani, pl. 3€ masc. yamasanu, fém. 
yamasana, 2° masc. lamasanu, fém. lomasona!. L'existence de 
cette voyelle n'est pas conditionnée par la nature de la 
2e et/ou la Ae consonne puisqu'elle se trouve dans tous les 
verbes du type C. En effet, on trouve cette voyelle dans des 
verbes tels que : baräxä «bénir», maräxä «prendre pri- 
sonnier », malädä «implorer », marärä «aller à la recherche 
de fruits », nafägä « désirer vivement », baxdrd «rester oisif », 
et autres. I] n'y a pas de verbe à type C dans lesquels la 
voyelle 2 ne soit pas prononcée dans les formes de l'imparfait 
ci-dessus mentionnées. D'autre part à l'imparfait du type A 
il n'y a pas de voyelle entre la 2¢ et la 3? radicale. Les formes 


1. Cette constitution syllabique se trouve aussi dans les thèmes dérivés avec 
la voyelle a aprés Ja 1re radicale. Ainsi 'assabärä, imparfait sg. 3° masc. yassabar, 
pl. yassaberu. 
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de l'imparfait du type A qui nous intéressent sont ` sg. 29 fém 
lasdbri, pl. Ae masc. yasdbru, fém. yasdbra. Ici aussi la non- 
existence de la voyelle a n'est pas conditionnée par la nature 
de la 2e et/ou la 3€ radicale puisque la voyelle a n'existe dans 
aucun verbe du type A dans les formes de l'imparfait que 
nous avons mentionnées ci-dessus. On est donc en droit de'se 
demander pourquoi il y a une voyelle a entre la 2° et 3° radicale 
à l'imparfait du type C dans les formes qui se terminent par 
une voyelle (*yamasanu) alors qu'il n'y a pas de voyelle a 
dans les mêmes formes du type A (*yanägru). 


Pour trouver une réponse à cette question examinons 
la constitution consonantique et vocalique de ces deux 
formes. Ce n'est pas la non-gémination de la 2e radicale 
de l'imparfait du type C qui serait responsable de la voyelle 2 
aprés la 2e radicale (yamasanu) puisque dans le type A la 
2e radicale est également simple (non-géminée) et pourtant 
il n’y a pas de voyelle aprés la 2? radicale (yanágru ). L’accent, 
non plus, ne joue pas de róle dans la prononciation ou la 
non-prononciation d'une voyelle ə aprés la 2e radicale 
puisqu'un mot tigrigna n'a pas d'accent prononcé. Reste 
seulement la qualité de la voyelle aprés la 2€ radicale qui est 
différente pour le type A et le type C. Et c'est cette voyelle 
sans doute qui pourrait expliquer la différence dans le 
traitement de la constitution syllabique. Cette voyelle est d 
dans le type A (yandgru) et a dans le type C (yamasanu). 
La conclusion qui s'impose donc sur la base du type C est : 
la voyelle a ne peut pas se trouver en syllabe fermée non- 
finale!. C'est justement pour cette raison que la voyelle a 
est prononcée aprés la 29 radicale de sorte que la syllabe qui 
a la voyelle a reste ouverte (ya-ma-sa-nu en face de ya-ndg-ru ). 
En tigrigna comme dans les autres langues éthiopiennes, et 
aussi en guéze, tel que le guéze est prononcé à présent, la 
voyelle a se distingue de la voyelle à par la qualité. La 
voyelle a est une voyelle postérieure basse alors que la voyelle 
à est une voyelle centrale basse. Notons qu'en ce qui concerne 
la quantité toutes les deux voyelles sont de la méme quantité, 


1. Notons qu'une laryngale peut fermer la syllabe avec la voyelle a, comme 
par exemple, sä-rah-ku «j'ai travaillé », id-sah-bd «il a été trainé », mais cette 
voyelle représente un d ancien (sä-bär-ku, lä-säb-rä) et est conditionnée par la 
laryngale (W. Leslau, Documents ligrigna S 20b). De méme le pluriel comme 
nd-fah-ii « ceux qui soufflent » en face de lä-gäb-li « ceux qui raccommodent ». 
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à savoir, moyenne ou quelquefois bréve. Cette différence de 
quantité n'est pas. phonologique. Du point de vue descriptif 
on pourrait donc dire que la voyelle moyenne a de qualité 
postérieure basse ne peut pas se trouver en syllabe fermée 
non-finale. Je m’empresse de dire qu'une voyelle de qualité 
moyenne (ou bien bréve, comme c'est quelquefois le cas de 
la voyelle a du tigrigna) ne pouvant pas former de syllabe 
fermée non-finale serait un cas unique en sémitique. Ce n'est 
donc pas la quantité moyenne de cette voyelle qui peut étre 
responsable de la constitution syllabique que nous avons 
constatée en tigrigna. Mais une voyelle longue peut étre la 
cause de la constitution syllabique tigrigna. C'est en effet ce 
qu'on constate en hébreu et en arabe oü une voyelle longue 
ne peut pas se trouver en syllabe fermée non-finale!. Sur la 
base de ce témoignage extérieur aussi bien que sur la base 
etymologique on pourra conclure que la voyelle tigrigna a 
était une voyelle longue en proto-éthiopien. 

Ceci nous raméne à dire un mot sur la nature des voyelles 
en proto-éthiopien, et spécialement sur la nature de la voyelle 
à et a. Comme il a été dit plus haut, la voyelle à est une 
voyelle centrale basse et la voyelle a est une voyelle postérieure 
basse, toutes les deux étant de qualité moyenne ou méme 
bréve. Mais ceci n'était pas le cas en proto-éthiopien. Tous 
les éthiopisants sont d'accord qu'étymologiquement la 
voyelle ä de l'éthiopien correspond à la voyelle a bréve du 
proto-sémitique, et que la voyelle a de l'éthiopien correspond 
à la voyelle a longue du proto-sémitique. Sur la base de mes 
observations concernant la constitution syllabique en relation 
avec la voyelle d, et spécialement a, j'irai un pas plus loin et 
j’affirmerai l'idée exprimée par Marcel Cohen qu'«en ancien 
éthiopien la voyelle à était un a bref, et la voyelle a était un a 
long »2. J'insiste sur le fait qu'il ne s'agit plus ici de correspon- 
dance étymologique, mais de qualité réelle de ces voyelles : 
à était a, a était à?. 

Le principe d'aprés lequel une syllabe non-finale avec a 
ne peut pas former de syllabe fermée se trouve aussi dans 


1. C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammalik der semilischen 
Sprachen, vol. 1, p. 63. 

2. Traité de langue amharique, p. 42-43. 

3. Ceci est en contradiction avec l'idée exprimée par E. Ullendorff, The 
Semitic languages of Ethiopia. A comparalive phonology, p. 160 ff. 
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d'autres domaines de la morphologie. C'est ainsi que le 
pluriel de la forme nominale gälali (qd-ta-li) est gälälli 
(gä-läl-ti) au lieu de *gä-tal-ti!, la voyelle a devenant à 
parce que autrement la voyelle a de *gälalli se serait trouvée 
en syllabe fermée?. Exemples : kásasi «accusateur» : pl. 
käsästi ; gällabi «qui nourrit» : pl. qállábli?*.- Notez qu'une 
forme nominale telle que ləbab dont le pluriel est formé 
avec -li garde la voyelle a de -bab, mais la syllabe -bab qui 
serait fermée et non-finale devient une syllabe ouverte par 
l'insertion d'une voyelle a aprés la consonne qui suit la 
voyelle a. C'est ainsi que dans le pluriel /2-ba-bolli, la voyelle a 
de -ba se trouve en syllabe ouverte. 


Le traitement *CaCCv devenant -CáCCv se trouve aussi 
dans la forme nominale gallay (masculin) devenant gatläyti 
au féminin. Ainsi sadasay «sixième», lahlay «inférieur » 
forme le féminin sadosáyli, tahtdyli, la syllabe -Cay- devenant 
-Cäy. 

De méme dans le nom de manière où il y a une syllabe 
non-finale avec a, cette syllabe est toujours ouverte par 
l’adjonction d'une voyelle 3 aprös la consonne qui suit la 
voyelle a. Ainsi ’afid-ma-ma-ra « la manière de lier un paquet », 
‘akka-ya-da «la manière de marcher», 'addaqa-qo-sa «la 
maniére de dormir », et d'autres. 

Un traitement différent se trouve dans les pronoms suffixes 
nominaux. En effet, lorsque les pronoms suffixes s'ajoutent 
à un mot se terminant par une syllabe fermée qui contient 
la voyelle a, la syllabe reste fermée et il n'y a pas de voyelle 
ə de disjonction entre la consonne qui suit la voyelle a et la 
consonne du pronom suffixe. Ainsi nal-ka «le tien », et non 
pas *na-la-ka ou * nál-ka ; 'arganka «ta vieillesse », et non pas 
*'arga-na-ka ou *’argdn-ka. La raison de ce traitement différent 
est sans doute à chercher dans le fait que les pronoms suffixes 
ne font pas unité avec le nom de sorte qu'on a une unité 
lexicale qui est le nom et une aulre qui est le pronom suffixe 
sans que les deux unités forment un tout. Cette situation 
de deux unités ne formant pas un tout, se rencontre aussi 


1. Un autre pluriel de cette forme est formé par l'alternance i (singulier) : o 
(pluriel) ; ainsi käfali « celui qui ouvre » : pl. käfalo (Leslau, op. cil. 44). 

2. Pour sáhafi : pl. sáhafli avec a en syllabe fermée non-finale, voir n. 1 p. 207. 

3. Un mot comme zar « esprit » : pl. zarli est à juger dans la lumiére de ce qui 
est dit plus bas concernant la valeur syllabique du r. 
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dans le lexique pour lequel des exemples seront mentionnés 
plus bas. 


Passons maintenant au lexique pour voir si on y trouve 
des mots qui ont une syllabe fermée non-finale avec la 
voyelle a. Un examen du lexique a donné le résultat suivant. 
Une syllabe fermée non-finale avec a se trouve dans des mots 
dans lesquels la consonne fermant la syllabe est une liquide 
r, lou n (-Car, -Cal, -Can ), une semi-voyelle w, y (-Caw, -Cay ), 
ou bien une liquide r, /! ou la semi-voyelle y se trouve après 
la consonne fermant la syllabe qui contient la voyelle a 
(-CaCr-, -CaCl-, -CaCy-). Puisque les liquides r, 1; n, et les 
semi-voyelles w, y ont un caractére vocalique?, on ne serait 
pas étonné de trouver des mots dans lesquels ces consonnes 
peuvent fermer une syllabe ou bien se trouver aprés une 
consonne qui ferme la syllabe. Exemples avec des liquides : 
narga «une orange d'un goût amer», wäxarya «renard », 
sarma «un petit pot», gargah «espèce de bambou » ; walla 
«bouclier», daléa «brun clair», sämalya « convalescent » ; 
wanca «gobelet », qanlo3a « champignon », zania «histoire », 
mania « jumeaux », fandaya « excréments d'áne ou de mulet », 
danda « stupide »*. Exemples avec les semi-voyelles ` gawma 
«un arbre sans branches », gawna « célibataire », bayla « sol », 
layla « espèce de pain», et d'autres. Exemples avec liquides 
aprés les consonnes fermant la syllabe : sabra «canal pour 
ramasser de l'eau aprés la pluie », zagra «oiseau sauvage », 
bazra «jument», gabla «un petit étang artificiel », dafla 
«espéce de chevelure ». Exemples avec y aprés la consonne 
fermant la syllabe : lafya « rate », rawya « espéce de vautour », 
lofrarya «espèce d'arbuste avec lequel on fait des balais », 
et d'autres. 

Comme contraste avec des mots qui n'ont pas de liquide 
après la voyelle a on peut considérer un mot tel que mafallı 
«four oü les femmes font cuire les ustensiles en argile» oü 
une consonne non-liquide aprés a (ma-falli) a amené la 
présence de la voyelle a aprés le f de sorte que la syllabe 
non-finale qui contient la voyelle a est ouverte. 


l. Je n'ai pas trouvé d'exemple avec n. 

1. Brockelmann, op. cit., p. 62. 

1. Des formes comme sambu’ « poumon », Sambaggo « espèce de canne », avec 
un m fermant la syllabe non-finale qui contient la voyelle a sont pour sanbu', 
Sanboggo, avec nb devenu mb. 
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Il y a aussi des types de mots dans lesquels en apparence 
la voyelle a peut se trouver en syllabe fermée non-finale, 
mais il y a des raisons qui expliquent cette situation. Il y a 
d’abord les consonnes géminées qui peuvent fermer une 
syllabe non-finale avec la voyelle a, mais apparemment unc 
consonne géminée est considérée comme une consonne simple 
et non pas comme une consonne double. C’est ainsi qu’un mot 
comme salla «a cause de», karra «couteau», mälassänla 
«instrument servant à plätrer» est à distribuer au point 
de vue syllabique comme sa-la, ka-ra, mä-la-sän-la. 

Des mots empruntés forment aussi une classe à part et 
par conséquent on rencontre des mots comme fo-las-fa 
«philosophe », zab-ia-ya «soldat», lam-ba «lampe», et 
d'autres, ayant une syllabe non-finale avec la voyelle a. 

Un mot composé de deux mots ou bien formé avec rédu- 
plieation de la racine n'est pas considéré comme une unité 
et c'est pour cette raison qu'on a des mots comme zalzal bälä 
« être inquiet » de zai zal, ou Samge « espèce d'herbe » peut-être 
de Sam-ge. 

Enfin il y a des mots comme gasla qui ne s'expliquent par 
aucun des principes mentionnés ci-dessus et dans lesquels 
on rencontre la constitution syllabique -CaC-, mais ces mots 
ne sont pas nombreux et il faudrait les examiner un par un. 

Pour résumer on peut donc dire que la voyelle a ne se 
trouve pas normalement en syllabe fermée non-finale. Cette 
particularité indiquerait que cette voyelle était d'origine 
une voyelle longue (à). Cette conclusion s'impose aussi sur 
la base des autres langues sémitiques oü normalement une 
voyelle longue ne peut pas fermer une syllabe non-finale. 


Wolf LESLAU. 


UNE HYPOTHESE SUR LA FORME PRIMITIVE 
DU TYPE BEN AMHARIQUE 


Les langues éthiopiennes ont trois types fondamentaux: A,B, 
et C.! Les types A et B sont différenciés par la gémination ou la 
non-gémination de la 29 radicale dans certaines formes verbales.? 
Au point de vue de la forme, le type À de l'éthiopien correspond 
au thème simple des autres langues sémitiques (1re forme de 
l'arabe, qal de l'hébreu) alors que le type B de l'éthiopien correspond 
formellement au théme «intensif» des autres langues sémitiques 
(2e forme de l'arabe, pi'el de l'hébreu). La différence entre le type 
B de l'éthiopien et le théme «ntensif» des autres langues sémitiques 
est dans la valeur morphologique et sémantique de cette forme. 
Alors que le théme «intensif » du sémitique est un théme dérivé 
du théme fondamental avec des valeurs spéciales d'intensif, 
causatif, fréquentatif, etc., le type B de l'éthiopien est un theme 
fondamental et n'a pas de valeur sémantique spéciale.? 


Les formes du type B dans les différentes langues éthiopiennes 
sont les suivantes: Geez, parfait fässämä, imparfait yafessam, 
subjonctif-jussif yafdssam. Tigrigna : parfait bäddälä, imparf. 


* Les abbréviations sont les suivantes : Baeteman = J. Baeteman, Diclionnaire 
amarigna-frangais, 1929 ? M. Cohen. Nouv. ei. = Nouvelles éludes d’elhiopien méridional ; 
Guidi = I. Guidi, Vocabolario amarico-italiano, 1935. 

i Le type C ne sera pas considéré ici; voir sur ce type H. Fleisch, Les verbes a 
allongement vocalique inlerne en sémilique ; W. Leslau, « Le type verbal galälä en éthio- 
pien méridional », Mélanges de l'Université Saini Joseph, vol. 31 (1954). 15-95. 

2 En nord-éthiopien (guéze, tigré et tigrigna) le type A a la 2* radicale simple au 
parfait alors que le type B a Ja 2¢ radicale géminée. En amharique la 2¢ radicale est 
géminée aussi bien au type A qu'au type B, mais c'est à l'imparfait et au jussif que 
dans le type A la 2€ radicale est simple alors que dans le type B la 2* radicale est 
géminée dans ces formes. 

* Des traces de différences sémantique se trouvent à l'occasion. Ainsi, p. ex. tigrigna 
gäräbä «être proche » mais gärräbä «rapprocher»; zorä «faire un tour» (type A), 
mais zäwwärä « tourner » (actif). Pour le type B servant dans la formation des dénomi- 
natifs, voir plus bas. 
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yabaddal, juss. yabäddal. Tigré : parf. fälläna, imparf. (la )fditan, 
juss. (la )fällen. 

Pour résumer la situation du type B en nord-éthiopien on 
remarquera que la Ze radicale est géminée dans le parfait, 
Imparfait ct le jussit; que la voyelle de la 1re radicale est ä dans 
le parfait; que le jussif a la constitution syllabique -gältal dans 
toutes les langues ` que l’imparfait est -qállal (avec d après la 1r? radi- 
cale) en tigré alors que la forme est -geltol au guéze, forme probable- 
ment identique à -qallal du tigrigna.* 

Passons maintenant au sud-éthiopien. Les seules langues sud- 
éthiopiennes qui ont le parfait du type nord-ethiopien sont 
l'amharique et le muher du groupe gouragué. En effet les formes 
sont les suivantes : amharique, parf. fällägä, imparf. yafdllag, juss. 
yafdllag. Muher : parf. mäzzänd-m, imparf. ysmäzzan-u, juss. 
yämäzzon. La voyelle de la 1re radicale est donc en apparence à 
dans toutes les formes de l'amharique et du muher. L'objet de 
cette étude est d'avancer la suggestion que la voyelle de la 17e radi- 
cale du type B de l'amharique et du muher (et probablement 
aussi du proto-éthiopien) était -e au parfait et à l'imparfait. La 
forme ancienne serait donc : parf. "gellälä, imparf. “yagettal, 
juss. “yaqdllal.6 Pour prouver ce point exaniinons les formes du 
type B dans les différentes langues sud-éthiopiennes. 


Concernant la voyelle de la 17€ radicale, il y a deux types de 
langues à distinguer : langues avec voyelle -i et langues avec 
voyelle -e. Les langues sud-éthiopiennes qui ont la voyelle -i 
après la 17€ radicale sont le gafat, l'aymellel et le zway. Les formes 
du gafat sont : parf. kimmärä «empiler » imparf. ya-kimmar, 
juss. yä-kämmor. Aymellel ` parf. mirräqä-m « blesser »,? imparf. 
ya-kimmar-u, juss. ye-kämmor. Zway : parf. mizänä «peser », 
imparf. ya-mizan-dl,® juss. yä-mezan-u. Puisque le zway est une 


* JAOS 71 (1951). 224, n. 81 contre l'objection de Polotsky, JAOS 69 (1949). 
38, n. PL 

5 Dans mon Étude descriplive el comparalive du gafat, p. 103, j'ai exprimé l'idée que 
ie -u final dans l'imparfait du muher, gogot et aymellel représente probablement la 
voyelle finale du proto-sémitique (yaktub-u). 

5 Cette idée est en désaccord avec ce que j'ai exprimé dans JAOS 71 (1951). 224- 
229: 

? Noter toutefois que le parfait négatif est al-märrägä qui indiquerait peut-être 
une forme archaïque. C’est aussi le cas en gogot et masqan dont la forme positive est 
bellänä(m) avec e, mais la forme négative est am-bällänä, avec d aprés la ire radicale. 

* La terminaison -äi est un élément abrégé du verbe d'existence ‘ald «êlre». 
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langue a non-gémination la 2° radicale est simple dans tous les 
verbes.? 


Les autres langues ont la voyelle -e après la 17€ radicale. Ainsi 
en argobba : parf. beddäla, imparf. ya-beddal, juss. ya-bdddal. 
Harari : parf. sémdga, imparf. yi-Simq-äl,1® juss. yä-Semgi.!! 
Il faut noter que le harari n'a pas de gémination dans les formes 
verbales, fait qui explique la forme sémdqa, avec 2° radicale simple. 
Le selti et le wolane ont aussi la voyelle e aprés la 1re radicale. 
Quant à la 2? radicale, elle est simple (non-géminée) dans la grande 
majorité des exemples et géminée dans des exemples isolés. Les 
formes sont en selti ` parf. Sebälä « danser », imparf. ya-sebl-an,'? 
juss. yä-Sibl; avec gémination de la Ze radicale : parf. gennälä 
«mépriser», imparf. ya-qennal-an, juss. yä-ginnal.!3 Wolane 
parf. čeräsä «terminer», imparf. yo-lirsan, juss. yd-¢ars; avec 
gémination de la Ze radicale ` sellägä « moudre finement », imparf. 
ya-sellaq-an, juss. yä-sillag.!! 

D'une importance particuliére pour notre probléme sont les 
formes du chaha, de l’ennemor, du masqan et du gogot dans les 
verbes à 1r€ radicale dentale ou vélaire prépalatalisée ou à 2? radi- 
cale vélaire prépalatalisée. Normalement le type B dans ces langues 
a la voyelle e aprés la 17€ radicale dans le parfait et l'imparfait et 
d au jussif.15 Les formes sont : chaha, parf. melärd-m, imparf. 
ya~melar, juss. yd-mdlar. Ennemor : parf. mesäxä, imparf. yə- 
mes(2)x, juss. d-más(2)x.!9 Masgan ` parf. bellänä, imparf. yə- 
belian, juss. yá-bállan. Gogot ` parf. belláná-m, imparf. ya-bellon-u, 
juss. yä-bällon.!? Mais lorsque la Ire radicale est une dentale, 
sifflante ou vélaire primitive ou la 2° radicale est une vélaire primi- 
tive, ces consonnes sont prépalatalisées et la voyelle de la 
Ire radicale est d.48 Prenant le chaha comme exemple on obtient 


? Le seul exemple avec Ze radicale géminée est silldmd «orner ». La forme säffälä 
«Se révolter » est un amharisme. 

1? Pour le -al final, voir n. 8. 

11 Le -i final est une voyelle de disjonction. Le harari est une langue qui n'a pas de 
groupe consonantique final. 

1? Noter la terminaison -an contre -äl (-al) des autres langues. 

13 Pour les verbes à 29 radicale géminée, voir JAOS 71 (1951), n. 84. 

14 Pour les verbes à 2* radicale géminée, voir JAOS 71 (1951), n. 85. 

18 Probablement aussi en eZa, endegeli et gyeto, mais je n'ai pas fait d'enquéte 
morphologique sur ces langues. 

16 La 2e radicale du type B est simple en chaha et en ennemor, mais on sait que cette 
radicale était géminée à l'origine (Word 4, 1948, p. 42-47). 

37 Pour la forme *bällänä au parfait négatif (am-bällänä), voir n. 7. 

15 Pour la voyelle d au lieu de e aprés des prépalatales amhariques, voir M. Cohen, 
Traité de langue amharique, p. 46. 
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les formes : édkdrd-m «cuire», Säkälä-m «faire», čäqämä-m 
« picoter », Zäpärä-m « répondre », däpärd-m  « accomplir », 
g’äbärd-m «payer des taxes», k’äk’ärä-m «tenir sous l'aisselle a, 
g'äpärä-m « aider », x'ämärä-m « orner », bäg’ärä-m « faire la bière », 
näk’ärä-m « gagner ». Les autres formes sont : imparf. yatdkar, juss. 
yätäkor. La prépalatalisation dans ces verbes et dans d'autres de 
cette espéce est due à la voyelle e du type primitif melärä-m. Des 
témoignages externes et internes nous servent à établir le fait que 
la 17€ ou la 2€ radicale prépalatalisée est d'origine secondaire. En 
effet, pour plusieurs de ces verbes avec lre ou Ze consonne 
prépalatalisée dans les langues ci-dessus, nous avons une consonne 
non-palatalisée dans d'autres langues. Ainsi, p. ex., chaha 
Zäpärä-m «répondre», ennemor Zäpärä, gogot Zäbbärä-m, mais 
aymellel zibbärä-m ; chaha g’äbärd-m « payer des taxes », ennemor 
g'äbärä, masgan g’äbbärä, mais aymellel gibbdrd-m, amharigue 
gäbbärä, etc. La preuve interne nous est fournie par le jussif dont 
la forme est yäläkor, yäsäkot, yäzäpar, etc.,19 avec une consonne 
non-palatale, alors que l'imparfait est yaédkar, yasdkat, yazdpar, etc., 
avec une consonne palatalisée. Cette difference dans la consonne 
palatalisée de l'imparfait (et du parfait) en face de la consonne 
non-palatalisée dans le jussif s'explique par la voyelle primitive de 
l'imparfait et du jussif. On a vu plus haut que l'imparfait d'un 
verbe régulier du type B est yamelar, avec -e aprés la 1r? radicale. 
C'est cette voyelle -e qui a causé la palatalisation de la 1re radicale 
de limparfait yoëäkor, yasäkol, yazdpar, alors que le jussif est 
yamälor avec la voyelle ä après la 1re radicale qui ne cause pas de 
palatalisation. Les formes du jussif sont donc ydidkar, ydsdkat, 
ydzdpar, d'une racine primitive "Uer, *skt, *zpr. 

Pour résumer la situation du chaha, de l'ennemor, du gogot et 
du masqan, on constatera que la forme du type B est gei(t)älä 
(avec la voyelle -e aprés la Ire radicale) et que la forme est 
säk(k)älä (avec la voyelle d) pour les verbes avec une Ire (ou 2e) 
radicale palatalisée. Donc une forme telle que Säkälä, bäg’ärä 
(pour les exceptions voir plus bas) est à classer automatiquement 
comme appartenant au type B. 

Retournons à l'amharique, et, en particulier, aux verbes avec 
une prépalatale initiale. On remarquera que sur les 46 verbes avec 
une prépalatale initiale ¢, g, š, 39 verbes sont du type B; 1 verbe 
au théme fondamental est du type B dans Guidi, du type A dans 


19 Noter que Ia voyelle du préfixe est d. 
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Baeteman, mais du type B dans le thème à préfixe tä- (voir plus 
bas) ; 2 verbes sont du type À dans le théme fondamental, mais du 
type B dans le thème à préfixe td-; 2 verbes sont du type A ; et 
2 verbes sont sans indication concernant le type. En considérant 
le fait que, d'une maniére générale, les verbes amhariques du 
type A sont plus nombreux que ccux du type B on sera étonné 
de constater que sur 46 verbes avec une prépalatale initiale prés 
de 42 verbes sont du type B. Si on se rappelle que dans le chaha, 
l'ennemor, le gogot et le masqan la prépalatale initiale provient 
d'une dentale, sifflante ou vélaire primitive devenue palatalisée 
sous l'influence de la voyelle e caractéristique pour le type B, 
on sera amené à conclure que la prépalatale initiale de l'amharique 
est apparue également sous l'influence d'une voyelle e.?° Cette 
voyelle e est la voyelle primitive du type B et la forme du type B 
de l'amharique serait donc *fellägä, *lemmärä devenue ¢émmdrd. 
C'est cette forme ğämmärä qui s'est généralisée en amharique et 
le type B a acquis la forme fällägä, comme c'est le cas aussi en 
muher. Les verbes amhariques à initiale prépalatale présentent 
donc la masse des verbes avec une ancienne initiale dentale ou 
sifflante qui sont du type B alors que les verbes à initiale dentale 
ou sifflante qui sont du type A, et ils sont beaucoup plus nombreux, 
ont gardé leur Ire radicale non-palatalisée car la voyelle à de la 
Ire radicale du type A (läggämä, ou plutôt *láqümá) n'a pas causé 
de palatalisation de la dentale ou sifflante initiale. Avant de passer 
à l'examen des verbes à initiale dentale ou sifflante non-palatalisée, 
je donnerai ici la liste des verbes à initiale palatalisée. 

Les verbes à prépalatale initiale qui sont du type D sont les 
suivants : ¢dbbdld «saisir», Cäflägä «serrer», ¢dffdrd «se mettre 
en ordre de bataille », éäkkänä «être intröpide, vaillant », ¢älläfä 
« puiser », ¢dlldmd «être obscur», ¢älläqä «faire un mélange de 
mucilagineuses », éällälä « vider entièrement a, éámmárá « ajouter », 
éämmälä «être calme, tranquille», éärräsä «finir, terminer », 
éägq"änä «comprimer, serrer», gjägg"älä «faire une haie», 
gämmälä «faire un total», gämmärä «commencer», säbbäbä 
« brider», (a)5äbbärä «être saisi d'épouvante», säbbälä «avoir 
les cheveux blancs», šäffänä «couvrir», $äffälä «se révolter », 
Säffälä «ruser », $ägg"ärä «fermer à verroux », sägg”älä « cacher 
un objet sous son habit », (a)säkkämä « charger », sällägä « mesurer, 
acquitter ses dettes d'argent en nature a, sdlldmd « orner », Sällälä 


20 Cette suggestion nous obligera à revoir tous les verbes à initiale prépalatale et 
à réexaminer leur origine. 
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«tondre», sämmälä «bondir la hampe de la lance», sämmägä 
« cacher », Sämmälä « acheter ou vendre des céréales au marché », 
(a)$ännäfä «vaincre », sSännälä «retirer le filet», säggäbä 
« sangloter », Säggänä «sentir des démangeaisons par la maladie 
de peau appelée Sagan », Säggälä « faire le petit commerce », Särräbdä 
« entortiller plusieurs fils ou ficelles », sässägä « cacher », (a)särrälä 
« ceindre du tablicr-sarral », Säwwädä «tromper ». 1] est vrai que 
plusieurs verbes de cette liste sont des dénominatifs qui sont le 
plus normalement du type B (voir plus bas), mais la plupart de 
ces verbes pourraient s'expliquer par une palatalisation secondaire 
sous l'influence de la voyelle e. 

Un verbe qui est du type B dans Guidi (202), mais du type A 
dans Baetemann (254) est sällälä « faufiler, chanter des chants de 
guerre » 21 dans le theme à préfixe tä- le verbe est du type B.?? 

Les verbes qui n'ont pas d'indication concernant le type sont : 
eäbbärä « commencer à grisonner », et éännäqä « gêner, embarras- 
Ser ». 

Les verbes qui sont du type A au theme simple, mais du type B 
au theme avec lä- sont ` särräfä «s’edenter, perdre ses dents », 
et ¢dffdnd « fermer les yeux ». 

Les verbes qui sont du type A sont : säggänä «faire le fier», 
et Sdildld « exhaler une odeur ».?? 

La conclusion concernant la forme primitive *fellägä du type B 
en amharique sur la base des faits mentionnés ci-dessus serait en 
elle-méme convaincante si tous les verbes à initiale dentale ou 
sifflante non-palatalisée étaient du type A. Ceci n'est pas le cas. 
En effet sur 150 verbes avec initiale dentale ou sifflante, 75 sont 
du type A ; 6 verbes sont du type A dans un dictionnaire, mais du 
type B dans un autre dictionnaire ; 12 verbes ne sont pas déter- 
minés ; et 57 verbes sont du type B. Toutefois notons tout de suite 
que sur les 57 verbes du type B, 6 sont du type 1.1.2, et 23 sont des 
denominatifs, verbes qui sont normalement du type B. I] y a donc 
28 verbes du type B qui demandent une explication. Avant de 
proposer une solution à ce probléme je voudrais énumérer quelques 
catégories de verbes à dentale ou sifflante initiale. 

Les verbes du type A ne seront pas tous mentionnés ici. Notons 


21 La 2* radicale géminée du type A de l’amharique et de quelques autres langues 
sud-éthiopiennes est une formation secondaire. 

2? Pour les hésilations dans certains verbes entre les types A et B soit au thème 
simple soit aux thèmes dérivés, voir M. Cohen, Nouv. él. 219. 

283 Les autres langues ont un s initial pour ce verbe : masqan, gogot, aymellel sofia. 
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seulement que parmi les 75 verbes du type A on rencontre des 
verbes d’un usage courant dans la langue. Il est important de 
retenir ce fait pour l'explication qui suivra concernant les verbes 
à initiale dentale ou sifflante qui sont du type B. Parmi les verbes 
d'un usage courant sont : däggämä «répéter »,?* däkkämä «se 
fatiguer », dännäqä « être étonnant », (a)därrägä « faire », därrägä 
« sécher », därräsä « arriver », säbbärä « briser », säddäbä « insulter », 
säggärä « marcher à l’amble », säkkärä « s'enivrer », särrägä « voler, 
dérober », läggäbä « être rassasié », läggämä « être utile », lägg"ärä 
«être noir», ldrrdgd «balayer», zäffänä «danser», zännäbä 
« pleuvoir », zärräfä « piller, ravager ». 

Les verbes qui sont du type A dans une source et du type B dans 
une autre source sont les suivants : däbbäsä «ajouter de la farine 
à de la páte trop légére » (type A dans Guidi 670, type B dans 
Baeteman 905 ; notons quc le verbe est un dénominatif du dabbas 
« pâte à laquelle on ajoute de la farine») ; däggäfä «soutenir » 
(type A dans Baeteman 925, type B dans Guidi 692); säggägä 
«entrer en coup de vent » (type A dans Baeteman 228, type B dans 
Guidi 195) ; läbbägä « être serré » (type A dans Guidi 818, type B 
dans Baeteman 1123) ;?* lärräzä « brocher un livre, recouvrir un 
bäton d'une peau fraiche » (type A dans Baeteman 1108, type B 
dans Guidi 806); fäwwärä «prendre quelqu'un à sa charge» 
(type A dans Baeteman 1136, type D dans Guidi 827). 

Les verbes pour lesquels il n'y a pas d'indication concernant 
le type sont les suivants : däbbäbä « ouvrir le parasol d'apparat » 
(est un dénominatif de dabab «parasol d'apparat»); däbbälä 
«avoir un sommeil de plomb», däggänä «épauler son fusil», 
dällämä « être perdu, s'éteindre », dälläzä « decortiquer grossiére- 
ment», dämmänä «sc couvrir de nuages» (dénominatif de 
dämmana « nuage »), däggänä «mettre un récipient sous un autre 
que l'on transvase », säqqäzä «serrer, agripper », lälläsä « noircir, 
s’eteindre », lärrärä «être trés chaud », lärräsä «avoir les dents 
brisés », zärrälä « engraisser ». 

Les quelques verbes 1.1.2 (c’est-à-dire, à 17€ et 2€ radicales 
semblables) à initiale dentale ou sifflante sont du type B. Noter 
que les verbes 1.1.2 sont rares en éthiopien et en semitique en 
général. Ils proviennent le plus souvent de 1.2.1.2. par assimilation 
de la ite radicale à la 2€ radicale et ils seraient donc normalement 


24 Pour la 2° radicale géminée, voir n. 21. 
25 tähbägä « protéger, garder » du type B est peut-être un sens dérivé de läbbägä 
« être serré » du type A. 
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du type B.?$ Ces verbes sont ` däddäbä «marcher lentement » ; 
däddägä «battre fortement un terrain pour l'égaliser» (cp. 
dägäddägä «frapper, battre, p. ex. la terre d'un toit»); sässälä 
«être avare, avide» (M. Cohen, Nouv. él. 198 considère que ce 
verbe se substitue à sassa ct a un dénominatif sossol); lállágà 
« brüler avec un tison » (sans indication de type dans Baetemann 
476, mais du type B dans Guidi 365 qui dérive ce verbe, avec 
raison, de Zanlag «tison ») ; (lä)lällälä ou (lä)sässälä «se repen- 
tir». Le verbe lällärä «être fort, solide ; dur à manger (viande) » 
est du type A dans Baeteman 1145, mais du type B dans le 
theme a a-; Guidi ne cite pas ce verbe. Le verbe est probablement 
un dénominatif de lälär « caillou ». 


Plusieurs verbes à initiale dentale ou sifflante du type B sont 
des dénominatifs. Comme dans les autres langues sémitiques 
les verbes dénominatifs sont le plus souvent formés sur le type B.?? 
Le type B dans les verbes qui suivent est donc dû à leur nature 
dénominative. Noter que la 2° radicale des noms à partir desquels 
les verbes sont formés est ou bien géminée ou bien simple. Les 
verbes sont ` däbbärä « ériger une abbaye » (ddbar « monastère ») ; 
dägg“äsä «imprimer la marque d'un fer rouge sur le cuir» 
(probablement de dag“as «dessins imprimés sur le cuir avec 
un fer chaud ») ; däggäsä «donner un festin » (daggas « festin ») ; 
dämmämä «faire un sépulcre » (damám « sépulcre en maconnerie ») ; 
dämmärä «faire le bücher» (dämära «feu de joie»); dällälä 
«raviner un terrain (torrent) ou y transporter de la terre» 
(probablement de däläl « terre transportée par les eaux ») ; däggälä 
« donner le jour à un bátard » (diqala « bätard ») ; därräbä « couvrir 
en étendant par dessus » (peul-étre de dárb « couverture ou plancher 
supérieur ») ; däwwälä «sonner de la cloche» (däwäl « cloche ») ; 
däwwärä «faire aller la navette» (dawar «navelle »); säbbägä 
«faire la bouillie de farine » (sabgo « bouillie de farine ») ; säddärä 
«construire un radeau» (saddar «radeau »); säggälä «faire des 
dessins » (peut-être de sägäl «ornements, dessins al ` sälläfä « être 
disposé en ordre de bataille » (sälf «ordre de bataille ai ` sällägä 


28 Voir aussi M. Cohen, Nouvelles éludes d’elhiopien méridional, p. 198. Les verbes 
I. 1. 2 avec initiale quelconque qui sont également du type B sont : gäggälä « cuire à 
l'eau » (racine glw, Guidi 272), gäggärä « dresser l'oreille » (cp. gäräggärd, méme sens), 
(a)gdggard «regarder en écarquillant les yeux», (a)gäggämä «être convalescent ». 
Pour d’autres verbes, voir Cohen, ib. 

27 Pour 1e sémitique, voir Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammalik 
der semilischen Sprachen, p. 509; pour l'amharique M. Cohen, Trailé de langue amha- 
rique, p. 201. 
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«moudre une seconde fois d'une maniére trés fine » (peut-étre de 
sallag « farine moulue pour la 2e fois al ; sällälä « recouvrir le toit » 
(sälala «légère couverture de toit»); sännägä « passer l'anncau- 
sänäg dans le nez de la bête » ; särrägä « faire les fêtes de la noce » 
(probablement de särg «noce»); särräzä «tracer une ligne» 
(särz « trait au-dessus et au-dessous des signes de ponctuation ») ; 
läbbärä «couvrir un toit à la légère » (läbära «légère couverture 
de toit ») ; läggälä «se mettre à traire une vache » (logäl «vache 
laitière al ` läyyämä «être de couleur jaune de rouillie » (fdyyam 
« de couleur foncée », voir aussi M. Cohen, Nouv. él. 76) ; zäkkärä 
«faire le repas commémoratif en l'honneur d'un défunt » (zakar 
«féte d'un saint »). 


Les verbes du type B sont les suivants : däbbälä «faire une 
corde de trois brins seulement», däbbäqä «cacher», dägg"ämä 
«donner un cadeau à quelqu'un pour se le rendre favorable », 
dällägä «frapper fortement du poing», dännäbä «reluser de 
marcher (béte), refuser de parler devant le juge », dännäzä « perdre 
son tranchant », ddqq’dsd «broyer», därrälä « garnir une étoffe, 
rapiécer», därrätä « agiter, troubler », dässämä «soutenir avec un 
étai », sägg“ädä « façonner le cuir », sällälä « espionner », sämmälä 
«polir», sälläfä «être avide, avare; parler sans réfléchir » ; 
säwwärä « cacher a, läggänä «remettre à leur place les membres », 
lälläyä, sälläyä «prier» (peut-être un dénominatif de sälot 
«priére al, fännäzä «ne pas bien apprendre à l'école», lärrägä 
«attacher fortement », täyyägä « demander », täyyälä «lier les épis »,?9 
zäbbälä «se moquer », zälläsä « tomber à terre », zämmärä « chanter, 
psalmodier » (peut-être dénominatif de zammare), zännägä « inter- 
caler », zälläbä «se bourrer, se gaver », zällärä « verser avec excès », 
zäyyädä «être prudent, habile» (peut-être de zäde « prudence » ; 
voir M. Cohen, Nouv. él. 66). 

Pour revenir à la suggestion faite ici sur la forme primitive’ 
*fellägä du type B cn amharique on se rappellera que c'étaient les 
verbes à initiale prépalatale qui ont servi de base pour cette 
suggestion. On se rappellera aussi ce qui a été dit plus haut à propos 
des verbes à initiale dentale ou sifflante, à savoir, qu'ils devraient 
étre tous du type A et non pas du type B puisque la voyelle *e 
d'un type B *fellägä devrait causer la palatalisation d'une initiale 
dentale ou sifflante. Comment donc expliquer l'existence des 
28 verbes à initiale dentale ou sifflante non-palatalisée qui sont du 


28 Tout verbe à 2* radicale w ou y est en principe du type B (M. Cohen, Nouv. 
él. 217). 
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type B ? Notons d'abord que tous ces verbes à peu d'exceptions 
prés sont d'un usage peu courant. Je voudrais donc suggérer ici 
la possibilité que l'usage de ces verbes au point de vue du type 
verbal (c'est-à-dire, type A ou type B) était flottant dans la langue 
à cause de leur usage peu courant. A cause de cette instabilité, 
ces verbes ont pu passer au type B à une époque oü le schéme 
fällägä est devenu dominant. Puisque la voyelle de la 179 radicale 
de fällägä est à il n'y a pas de raison pour que l'initiale dentale ou 
sifflante soit palatalisée. Ces verbes sont du type B tout en gardant 
leur initiale non-palatalisée. 

On s'étonnera peut-étre que des verbes puissent changer de type 
au cours de leur histoire. Les autres langues sud-éthiopiennes 
nous apportent la preuve qu'un changement de type verbal peut 
s'effectuer dans la langue. On a vu plus haut que le type B du chaha, 
de l'ennemor, du masgan et du gogot est fe/(l)ägä pour les verbes 
autres qu'à Ire radicale dentale, sifflante ou vélaire et säk(k Jälä 
pour les verbes à 17€ radicale, dentale, sifflante ou vélaire. On 
ne devrait donc pas s'attendre à trouver dans ces langues des 
verbes à initiale dentale ou sifflante non-palatalisée qui appartien- 
draient au type B. Pourtant on rencontre quelques verbes du 
type B qui préservent leur initiale dentale ou sifflante non- 
palatalisée. Ainsi, p. ex. en masgan lekkdld(m) « cuire » ; en gogot 
sekkäkä(m) «enfoncer ».?! Il paraît probable que ces verbes ont 
passé secondairement au type B à une époque où la palatalisation 
sous l'influence de la voyelle e n'était plus en force. 


Pour résumer le probléme de la forme primitive du type B en 
amharique je suggére comme hypothése que cette forme était 
*fellágà devenue secondairement fällägä. Si on considére le fait 
que l'imparfait du type B en guéze est yafessam et que l'imparfait 
du type B en tigrigna est yabaddal, on peut se demander si la forme 
primitive du proto-éthiopien n'était pas *fessämä devenue fässämä 
en nord-éthiopien comme elle est devenue fällägä en muher et en 
amharique. Ce probléme demanderait une investigation supplé- 
mentaire. 


2° On rencontre aussi des verbes tels que masqan derräbä-m « doubler », sellälä-m 
« espionner » ; gogot demmdid-m « carder la laine », tekkälä-m « planter », mais ces verbes 
sont pris de l’amharique et ont simplement adopté le type B sans palataliser leur 
initiale, 


EXAMEN DU SUPPOSE ARGOBBA DE SEETZEN 
ET DE LEFEBVRE 


Les voyageurs Seetzen! et Lefebvre? nous ont apport& des documents sur une 
langue éthiopienne qu'ils ont appelée “argobba”. L’argobba est une langue sud- 
éthiopienne dans laquelle nous distinguons deux branches: l’argobba-nord parlé 
dans la région d’Ankober, au nord d’Addis Ababa; et l'argobba-sud parlé au sud 
du Harar? Notre connaissance de l’argobba était basée sur les vocabulaires 
recueillis par Seetzen et Lefebvre. En fait, Praetorius les a utilisés dans son 
Amharische Sprache (1879), p. 14 et passim, et Marcel Cohen a réédité les docu- 
ments de Seetzen dans ses Etudes d’éthiopien méridional (1931), p. 364-6, dans le 
chapitre sur l’argobba.* Depuis, notre connaissance de l’argobba s’est enrichie. 
Marcel Cohen lui-méme a utilisé le vocabulaire argobba-sud recueilli par Mme 
de Monfried, et l’a publié dans ses Nouvelles études d'éthiopien méridional (1939), 
p. 375-427, en élaborant en méme temps une étude grammaticale de ce dialecte. 
Moi-méme j’ai eu l’occasion, pendant mon séjour en Ethiopie en 1946-47, de 
faire une enquéte sur l’argobba-nord; j’ai recueilli le vocabulaire de cette langue 
et les faits principaux de morphologie et de syntaxe qui me permettront d'éla- 
borer prochainement une étude grammaticale de cette langue. 

C’est sur la base de ces documents récents* que je me propose d'examiner ici 
les vocabulaires de Seetzen et de Lefebvre. Plus précisément, il s'agit de savoir 
si les vocabulaires de ces auteurs sont vraiment de l'argobba. Ma conclusion 
sera que ces vocabulaires ne sont pas de l'argobba, mais du selti-walani du groupe 
gourague.® Cette conclusion s'imposera aprés une comparaison des vocabulaires 
de S et L? avec les autres langues éthiopiennes. En effet la comparaison prouvera 
que presque tous les mots de S et L se trouvent en selti-walani, à l'exclusion de 
toute autre langue éthiopienne. 

Les vocabulaires de S et L seront reproduits ici avec la transcription de leur 
auteurs, et le lecteur se rendra facilement compte de l'identité des mots de S et 


! Proben deutscher Volksmundarten. Dr. Seetzen's linguistischer Nachlass, und andere 
Sprachforschungen und Sammlungen besonders über Ostindien, herausgegeben von Dr. 
Johann Severin Vater, Leipzig 1916, p. 301-303. Un extrait de ce vocabulaire a paru dans 
Mithridates III (1812), p. 119, 120-121. 

2 C. T. Lefebvre, Voyage en Abyssinie exécuté pendant les années 1839-1843. Paris, 
1845 (?), vol. 3, p. 329, 405-409. 

* Cette désignation a été proposée par Marcel Cohen, Etudes d'éthiopien méridional, 
p. 357 et suiv 

! Dans ma Bibliography of the Semitic languages of Ethiopia, New York, 1946, p. 73, 
ces documents sont aussi considérés comme de l'argobba. 

5 Les documents de M. Cohen seront designes par s-arg. (= argobba-sud), mes documents 
par n-arg. (= argobba-nord); arg. (= argobba) sera employé là oü il n'y a pas de différence 
entre les dialectes. 

6 Selti et walani sont deux dialectes gouragué trés proches l'un de l'autre. Les vocabu- 
laires du selti-walani, de méme que ceux du caha, muher, aymallal, walani et maskan, ont 
été recueillis par moi en Ethiopie en 1946-47. 

1 S = Seetzen, L = Lefebvre. 
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L avec les mots correspondants éthiopiens qu’il trouvera ci-dessous. Etant donné 
que les seules langues éthiopiennes qui viennent en considération pour la com- 
paraison des vocabulaires de S et L sont l'amharique, l'argobba, le harari, et le 
selti-walani, seules ces langues seront mentionnées ici. Dans des cas rares seule- 
ment des comparaisons seront faites avec les autres langues éthiopiennes.® 


$1. Mots communs avec l'éthiopien méridional, et tout particuliérement avec 

l'amharique. Etant donné qu'il s'agit sans doute d'emprunts pris à l’amharique, 

au moins pour la plupart des cas, cette classe ne nous servira pas de critére pour 

la classification des vocabulaires S et L.? Ces mots sont les suivants: 

Ami [L] wadadje, amh. wädag (aussi arg. et gafat; s.w. dabo); 

beau-fils [S] amakien,! amh. amaé (mais ep. peut-être &aha amak'ä ‘beau-fils’); 

beau-père [L] amatchan, amh. ama; 

belle-fille [S] amathien, amh. amat; 

belle-mére [L] amotian, amh. amat; 

bois [S] entet, amh. on cát: (s.w. once); 

bon [S] icharu, amh. dër: 

bouche [L] af-ni, amh. et éthiopien en général af; 

bras, avant —[S] iddahh, peut-être pour l'éthiopien 2ÿ ‘main’; 

caleçon [L] sourian, amh. surre; 

chameau [L] guemeltat, amh. et éthiopien en général gamäl; pour la terminaison 
-tai du féminin, voir ‘fille’ 89; 

charpentier [L] terabi, amh. tärabi; 

chat [S] dummo, amh. dammät (aussi argobba; s.w.har. addn); 

cheval [S] pharras, amh. et éthiopien en général färäs; 

cheveu [S] ichzeura, amh. Cara ‘poils de la queue’ (arg. Cara, s. facco) ; 

cinq [S] amost, amh. et &thiopien ammast; 

coq [S] auradero, amh. awra doro (arg. aussi doro ‘poule’, mais s.w. incago, inéa’o) ; 
mais v. aussi ‘poule’ $9; 

côté [L] waguebe-an, amh. wägäb (w. luggeto); 

cou [S] angetta, amh. et sud-éthiopien angät; 

couteau [L] karat, amh. karra; 

cuiller [L] malakati, probablement à comparer avec l'amh. manka; pour 1:n, 
cp. ‘écclesiastique’; 

dent [S] tirssa, amh. tors (arg.har. son, s.w. asan); 

dent molaire [S] minkaka, amh. mängaga; pour kg, voir ‘oncle’; 

dix [L] asser, amh. et éthiopién assor; 

domestique [L] loule, amh. lole; 

ecclésiastique [L] meloxie, amh. mänoksve; pour 1:n, voir ‘cuiller’; 


5 Les abbréviations des langues sont les suivantes: amh. = amharique, arg. = argobba, 
n-arg. = argobba-nord, s-arg. = argobba-sud, har. = harari,s = selti, w = walani. 

? Les mots correspondants des autres langues éthiopiennes seront indiqués entre paren- 
théses. 

10 n précédé d'une voyelle, -ni précédé d'une consonne est la copule "il est, c'est?! (812). 

1 La voyelle amharique devrait être transcrite par a barré; le signe à a été choisi 
pour des raisons techniques. 
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épouse [L] micht, amh. most et mast (s.w. mast); voir ‘mari’ $5; 

estomac [S] lubbahh, amh. labb ‘coeur’; pour le changement de sens, cp. s-arg. 
lib ‘poitrine’; 

faim, j’ai [S] rabehan aleh, amh. rabä ‘avoir faim’ (se trouve aussi dans: 
certaines autres langues, comme en muher, aymallal, et argobba rähay; 
s. goro, har. abar); 

femme, jeune [L] guered, amh. gäräd; 

front [L] guembar-ni, amh. arg. gambar (s. uft, w. gäfät, har. gafät); 

girafe [L] djirat-ni, amh. garat; 

heure [L] guizie, amh. gaze (arg. gizve, s.w. wägt, har. wägti); 

huit [L] soumont, amh. et éthiopien en général sommont; 

lampe [L] menbrea, amh. mäbriya; 

langue [L] malas-ni, amh. malas (arg. mdlas, gaf. malasd, s.w. arämat, har. arrat); 

leve-toi [S] nekka, amh. nägga; 

lèvres [L] keumfer-ni, amh.arg. känfär (s. garicce, w. läfläf); 

lourd [S] kebbed dans kebbed ahanaleh traduit par ’ich stütze mich auf jemand’, 
mais signifie littéralement ‘je suis lourd pour lui’; amh. käbbad; 

lune [L] ichirka, amh. arg. Cäräga (har. cäräga ‘la lumière de-la lune’, mais ‘lune’ 
est währt, s. wart); 

maitre [L] chegna, amh. Zagna ‘brave, courageux’; 

matin [L] sinneg, lit. ‘tandis qu'il fait jour’, amh. ndgga (arg. zäñña, har. zaña, 
s.w. soÿe); 

mois [L] wer, dans adwer, à lire ad wer ‘un mois’, amh. s. wär (arg. warah, har. 
währt); 

mulet [L] bagletey, amh. et éthiopien bäglo; pour la terminaison -tey, voir ‘fille’ 


? 

nerfs [L] djemmat, amh. gammat (arg. Zommad, s. sor, w. har. wátàr) ; 

neuf [L] zeteine, amh. et éthiopien méridional zälän; 

nez [S] affinkjach, amh. arg. afon ca (s.w. bärbäre, har. uf); 

obscurité [L] ichelemalle, pour tchelem ale ‘être noir’, amh. et éthiopien méridional 
cälläma; 

oeil [L] aine, [S] ain addelen, amh. et &thiopien en general ayn; addelen est obscur; 

oncle [L] akko, |S] akko-enn; la forme est exactement celle du tigrigna akko 
‘oncle’, mais elle pourrait peut-étre étre comparée avec l’amh. aggot; pour 
la correspondance g:k, cp. ‘dent molaire’; 

palais [L] gouroro-ni, amh. arg. guroro (s.w. angoro, har. hangur); 

paupière [L] keundib-ni, amh. arg. gaf. gandab (s.w. garb); 

peau [L] karbat-ni, amh. gorbdt; 

période [L] warat-ni, amh. wärat; 

quatre [S] arrat, amh. arat; [L] a la forme énigmatique arseuguer, peut-étre une 
faute pour arbeuguer ‘quatre pieds’?; 

sang [L] dem, amh. et éthiopien en général däm; 

semaine [L] samon, amh. et éthiopien en général samant; le manque de -£ final 
rappelle toutefois le guéze sämun, tigrigna samun; 

sept [L] sabet, amh. et sud-éthiopien säbat; 
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six [L] seddest, [S] sziddist, amh. et sud-éthiopien saddast; 

soir [L] michet, amh. ma$et; la racine msy existe dans toutes les langues éthiopi- 
ennes; 

tailleur |L] sefi, amh. säfi; 

trois [L] sost, [S] szost, amh. sost; 

vache [S] ellamtey, amh. et 6thiopien lam; pour -tey, voir ‘fille’ §9. 


§2. Les mots suivants sont des emprunts arabes. Ceux-ci non plus ne nous 

serviront pas de critére pour la classification des vocabulaires S et L. 

avocat [L] ouckiil, arabe wakil; 

faire, que fais tu? [S] min tisna, arabe sana‘a ‘faire’; 

fiancée [S] rus, arabe ‘aris passé aussi au har. aruz (s.w. maracot, amh. arg. 
musorra); 

livre [L] kitab, dans kitab tchaggari ‘libraire’, arabe kitäb; pour tchaggari, voir 
faire du commerce’ $10; 

tapis [L] segadat, arabe saggdda, saggäda; harari Va emprunté sous la forme 
$ fada; 

univers [L] eddounia, arabe 'addunya; 

veines [L] arak, arabe ‘arag; 

vieille femme [L] adjouz, arabe ‘agüz. 


$3. Mots qui se trouvent en selti-walani, argobba et harari; leur racine ou 

leur forme en amharique est différente: 

Boeuf [L] bara; w. arg. har. bara (amh. bär*e); 

boire, bois (impér) [S] szik; est probablement a comparer avec s. sáce, w. Sá ce, 
har. sälä, arg. säččä. Toutefois le k final est troublant puisque l'auteur a 
trouvé moyen de rendre c par kj, comme dans szekji ‘beurre’ (85). On 
pourrait peut-étre penser à la racine arabe sqy, mais cette racine signifie 
‘abreuver’ plutót que ‘boire’; 

cheveux [L] chiguer-ni; arg. cagär, har. cigdr; amh. s.w. ont tagär, avec t; 

corps [L] koime-ni; s. qam, w. q"am, s-arg. qam (n-arg. a akalat), har. qam (amh. 
a gála); 

oreille [L] ezoun, [S] ?shenah; s.w. az(a)n, s-arg. izin (n-arg. a Zoro), har. uzun 
(amh. doro); 

pied [S] inger; [L] balanguer ‘infanterie’ (de bala inguer); ingriautabit est fausse- 
ment traduit par L 'gras de jambe', cette composition signifiant littérale- 
ment ‘le doigt de pied’ (voir ‘doigt’ $9); L a aussi ingueringuerion ‘cuisse’ 
qui représente inger inger-on; arg. ingir et igir, har. s.w. ingir (amh. agar). 


$4. Mots qui se trouvent en selti-walani et en argobba: 
os [L] atem, s.w. atom, arg. hatom (amh. atont, har. at); 
repas du soir [S] arbathien, s. hurobat, w. urbat, arg. harbad (amh. orat, har. 
hirat); 
tête [L] dim, [S] dimmahh, s.w. dum, arg. domah, gaf. aussi dom*ä (amh. a ras, 
har. urus). 
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§5. Mots qui se trouvent en selti-walani et en harari: 

s’asseoir, imper. [S] tokkobel, s.w. täg”äbälä, har. tagebäla (amh. lägämmäld, 
arg. ardggdza); 

bétail [S] dinekja, s.w. déngt, har. dinat (amh. käbt, arg. gizi); toutefois kj devrait 
correspondre à un 6; 

beurre [S] szekji, s.w. iseče, har. 1515 (amh. gabe, arg. qabi, gawr); 

boyaux [L] meretche; [S] traduit ‘ventre’ par marrekjen, s.w. märäöce, har. 
märäčči (amh. anzät, arg. anzdd); 

chien [S] bztsjo, [L] litcho (faute d'impression pour bitcho); s.w. buco, har. buč 
(amh. arg. wasSa, amh. aussi buči ‘cri pour appeler les chiens’, bucalla 
‘caniche’); 

citoyen [L] balabad, voir ‘pays’; 

dormir, imper. [S] ing; est probablement l'impératif d'une racine sans ¢ initial, 
comme en s. eñe, w. tie, har. ñea; amh. et arg. ont un ? initial dans {üñña; 

eau [S] me, [L] emie, s. may, w. me, har. me (amh. woha, n-arg. äh”a, s-arg. woha, 
uha); 

homme [L] avaouatche, voir ‘male; 

höte [L] balagar, litt. ‘maitre de maison’, voir ‘maison’; 

jour [L] moalt, s. malt, w. m”alt, har. mä'altu (amh. gän, s-arg. gana); 

maison [S] garr, [L] gar, s.w.har. gar (amh. bet, arg. bed); 

mal, dans [L] lübben annotey ‘j’ai mal au ventre’, s.w. ance, har. andta (amh. 
ammämä, arg. mättäta); 

mâle [S] auadsch, [L] ‘homme’ avoatche, w. awaé, har. aboë (amh. arg. awra); 

mari [L] miche, s.w. mag, har. mis ‘mâle’ (amh. bal, arg. mis); 

mödecin [L] baladona, est une faute d’impression pour baladowa ‘maitre de méde- 
cine’, s.w. däwi, har. däwwä, probablement de l'arabe; 

mouton [S] tey, s.w.har. {ay (amh. bäg, arg. bägi); 

pays [L] bad, dans balabad ‘citoyen’, s.w. har. bad; la comparaison de M. Cohen, 
Nouvelles études 382, avec l’amh. baldbet ou balabbat est & écarter; 

rassasié [S] ettoffat ‘êtes vous rassasié?’, s.w. tofe, har. täfa (amh. arg. täggäbü); 

serment |L] tir, s.w. täre, har. tära’a (amh. malä, arg. mähala); 

soleil [L] hierr, ter dans zer siwoto ‘lever du soleil’, litt. ‘tandis que le soleil se 
lève’; s.w. ayr, har. ir (amh. tay, n-arg. Cähed, s-arg. gthed); siwoto ‘tandis 
qu'il se lève’ de la racine éthiopienne wdia ‘sortir, apparaître’; 

terre [L] detche, s. däč, w. dácce, har. dáct (amh. arg. märet); 

ventre, see ‘boyaux’; 

vétement [S] ras, s.har. iräz (amh. labs, arg. liss); 

viande [L, S] besser, s.w. har. bäsär (amh. saga, arg. jaw). 


§6. Un mot qui se trouve en argobba et en harari est 
hauwijen [S] ‘frère’, arg. ah, th, har. ah (amh. wändom, s.w. wagt), mais voir aussi 
‘frére’ §9. 


§7. Un mot qui semble se trouver en argobba seulement est mans [L] ‘enfant’. 
Toutefois mans en s-arg., mas en n-arg., signifie ‘peu’ de la racine éthiopienne ’ns, 
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n’s; cp. aussi aymallal malds ‘peu, petit’, avec l au lieu de n par formation an- 
alogique avec maläq ‘grand’. La comparaison n'est done pas tout à fait sans. 
réserve d'autant plus que mans pourrait peut-étre étre comparé avec le gafat. 
mossay ‘enfant’. En s.w. ‘bébé’ se dit colo, čulu; ‘enfant’ loj. 


8. Mots qui se trouvent en harari seulement: 

femme [S] indakj, [L] endatche, har. indod; s.w. ont mast, mais voir ‘mère’ $9 
(amh. svet, s-arg. inista, n-arg. ini$la); voir aussi ‘cheval’ $11; 

pain [S] hat, [L] oat, aussi dans oat gaggari ‘boulanger’, har. ukat (s. dabbo, amh. 
dabbo, angdra, arg. gangir); 

roseau [S] phikh, har. bug (voir Cerulli, Studi etiopici 1.240); 

rouge [S] kahheh; se rapproche le plus de la forme harari geh; arg. a qüyyoh, avec 
le y préservé, de méme que l'amh. gäyy (s.w. busa). 


$9. Mots qui se trouvent en selti-walani seulement: 

âne [L] omouar, [S] ummara, s.w. umar (har. wácára, amh. ahaya, s-arg. hansia 
pour lequel cp. gafat an$olä); 

année [L] ido, s.w. aydo (har. amh. amät, arg. amäd); 

berger, voir §11; 

bière [S] endare, [L] endari, w. aydare (amh. tälla, har. gohoy); 

blanc [S] gummara, s.w. gumära (amh.nät, har. näöih, arg. zah); 

chemin [S] ungwa, s.w. ung"a (har. uga, sans n; amh. mängäd, arg. hema); 

demain |S] ges, s.w. ges (har. gi$, avec š; amh. nägä, arg. ndg); 

deux [S] het, |L] et, s.w. hoyt, avec h; les autres langues sud-éthiopiennes (à l'ex- 
ception de l'amharique huldt) ont un k: har. kot, arg. ket; 

doigt [L] tabit-ni, s.w. antabit (har. atabififia, amh. tat, arg. tad); S a taata pour 
‘doigt’ ce qui serait l'amh. tat; 

donner, je vous ai donné [S] wauhu, s. w. wabä (arg. hawa est assez proche; har. 
säla, amh. sällä); 

enfant [S] wulld, [L] ‘frère’ oueld; ‘fille’ [L] ouldetai; [L] a aussi iclamoueld ‘lait’ 
qui est une faute d'impression pour telamoueld = yälam wäld ‘veau’, litt. 
Tenfant de la vache’ (v. aussi Praetorius, Amharische Sprache p. 14); s. 
wäld (har. liği, amh. arg. wänd, avec n); -tat de oueldetat est peut-être la 
copule du féminin; 

fille [L] oueldetaz; voir ‘enfant’; 

frère [L] matian, s. mata ‘frère cadet’, le grand frère s'appelle wagz (har. th, s-arg. 
ihi, n-arg. ah, th, amb. wändam); voir aussi ‘soeur’ ci-dessous, et ‘frère’ 
36; 

garcon, voir ‘enfant’; 

genou [L] berki-an, s.w. bark (har. gelib, amh. gulbdt, n-arg. gulbat, s-arg. guled); 

homme, jeune [L] ichereza, s.w. gäreza (har. wädälla ou därma ligi, amh. 
lag); 

mer [L] becht me =bod me ‘beaucoup d’eau’, s. baz (avec 2) par opposition à 
bazu de l'amharique, et bägih du harari (arg. a äğğəg et nabur); pour me, 
voir ‘eau’ 5§; pour bechi, voir ci-dessous ‘soldat’; 
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mère [L] endat, |S] endetjau, s.w. andät (har. ay, arg. om, amh. onnat); voir aussi 
‘femme’ $8, et ‘parents’ ci-dessous; 

miel [S] taggt, s.w. togäy (har. dus, amh. mar, arg. dims); 

moitié [L] därät, s. därät ‘moitiè’, probablement en rapport avec därät ‘poitrine’ 
(har. nosfi, amb. akkul. arg. gämät); 

noir [S] teém, s.w. tem; est aussi trés proche de lamh. et du s-arg. táyyom (har. 
täy, n-arg. Go): 

nuit [L] arot, s.w. arot; est trés proche du har. artu (amh. let, arg. eta ou muset); 

parents [L] abbat endat, voir ‘pére’ et ‘mére’; 

père [S] auathieu, s.w. abot (har. aw, ab, amh. abbat avec b géminé); 

plaine [L] hed; pourrait se rapprocher ou bien du s-arg. wadi ‘champ’, ou bien -ce 
qui me paraît plus probable- du s.w. e£ ‘place’; Praetorius, Amharische Sprache, 
p. 26, pense à un maheda ‘ort wo man geht’; 

porter [S] doar, traduit ‘nimm weg’, s. ford (har. tena, amh. Cand, arg. Cana); 

poule [S] inkäkjo, [L] entchoak, s. in ago (har. atäwag, amh. arg. doro); voir aussi 
‘coq’ $1; 

sein [L] toul; est une faute d'impression ou bien pour toub = (ub qui serait à 
comparer avec tub du s.w., ou bien pour tout = tut, cp. amh. argobba; 

sel [L] acebo, s.w. asäbo, aussi aymallal et muher assábo (har. tir ássu, amh. čäw, 
s-arg. Jo; amh. a aussi a$äbdo ‘sel pilé’); 

soeur [L] matit, [S] matitjen, s. matet ‘soeur cadette’ (har. oit, amh. ot. arg. ahat); 
voir ‘frére’; 

soldat [L] becheseub, s.w. bad sáb ‘beaucoup d'hommes’; pour beche, voir aussi 
‘mer’; 

un [L] ad, [S] had, s.w. ad (har. ahad, amh. arg. and); 

ville [S] ge, w. ge ‘village’ (har. arg. gända, amh. kätäma). 


$10. Il y a quelques mots qui se retrouvent dans quelques dialectes gouragué 

autres que le selti-walani. Ces mots sont les suivants: 

faire du commerce, probablement dans [L] besser tchegari ‘boucher’, de besser 
‘viande’ (voir $5) et tchegari, qui est probablement à mettre en rapport avec 
le aymallal tiggärä ‘vendre’. Cette idée s'exprime en s. par awäkäbä, har. 
asema, arg. Seta, amh. Said; 

grand-pére [S] ummita; l'origine de ce mot est obscure à moins qu'on ne le com- 
pare avec le taha mätiya, muher metyä; 

marchand [L] baladongona; à décomposer en bala ‘propriétaire de’ et en dongo-na, 
ce dernier mot étant à comparer avec le &aha dängä-nä ‘riche’, muher, ay- 
mallal dángá-fifía Cette idée s'exprime en s.w. par duressa, har. baw, amh. 
arg. habtam; 

pierre [S] ummun, muher, maskan aman (s.w. har. un, amh. dängiya, arg. dingay); 

roc [L] emoun scafi, litt. ‘large pierre’; pour emoun, voir ‘pierre’, pour scafi, cp. 
amh. säfi large”. 


$11. Finalement il y a une serie de mots d'origine obscure. Ces mots sont les 
suivants: 
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berger [S] tukkullala; on y reconnaît s. alalula ‘berger’ (aussi maskan), mais le 
début est obscur; 

cavalerie [L] ferasu gatchi; est-ce que gaichi serait à comparer avec gaz ‘ qui fait 
une expedition militaire’?; 

ceinture [L] derinkot; est peut-étre à comparer avec le aymallal dägot, gafat 
dag”ätä ‘ceinture’, mais la transcription de L ne semble pas correspondre 
tout à fait à ces racines; 

cheval [L] endatche; est probablement la premiere partie de endatche (= endac 
femelle) fards ‘jument’, c’est-à-dire ‘cheval-femelle’; voir ‘femme’ $88; 

cinq [L] salat; semble &tre le mot arabe pour ‘priere’, mais quel est le rapport 
entre ‘cinq’ et ‘priére’?. On pourrait peut-être penser au har. sälat qui dé- 
signe ‘midi’, c-à-d. ‘heure de la prière’; ou bien ‘cing prières musulmanes’?; 

coussin [L] zedimmemeteha; est à décomposer en 1edim = (yddim) ‘de tête’ (voir 
‘tête’ $4), et en memeteha d'origine obscure. La correction de Praetorius, 
Amharische Sprache, p. 14, (‘cousin’) est à écarter; 

déjeuner |L] tumathieu; 

derriere [S] lebbed ; 

dos [S] lakadahh; 

épicier [L] chiton tchaggart; chiton serait peut-être à comparer avec. amh. Sattu 
‘parfum’; pour ichaggari, voir ‘faire du commerce’ $10; 

face [L] korni; méme si on le décompose en kor et n? le mot reste obscur; 

fenétre [L] morcouathed; est-ce que le mot contient l'amh. mäskot ‘fenétre’?; 

fruitier [L] oukouk tchaggari; oukouk est probablement à comparer avec l'arabe 
büb ‘pêche’, aussi en har. kuk, amh. kok; pour ichaggari, voir ‘faire du com- 
merce! $10; 

hanche [S] messata; 

jambe [L] mawitiou; 

juge [L] senanichai; le mot serait-il à comparer avec har. asenana ‘parler’ avec 
une terminaison -öay? 

maçon [L] gar amonaichi; pour gar, voir ‘maison’ $4; amonatchi devrait repré- 
senter un participe actif d'une racine *amonala ou *amonaéca, mais les langues 
apparentées n’expliquent pas cette racine; voir aussi ‘orfèvre’; 

maréchal ferrant’ [L] beret amonatchi; beret ‘fer’, pour amonatchi, voir ‘maçon’; 

matelas [L] ichetche; 

orfèvre [L] buriamvitehal; on y reconnait bur ‘argent’; la deuxième partie est un 

imparfait composé, et si on corrige v en n on aurait la racine amonaëa (voir 
‘macon’); 

outre [S] meskant; 

peintre [S] sel amonatchi; sel = sal (amh.) ‘peinture’; pour amonaichi, voir 

. ‘maçon’; 

plat [L] waticie; est peut-étre une faute d'impression pour watiete et on pourrait 
penser à wät ‘sauce’; 

reins [L] demeredder. 


$12. Un probléme à considérer est celui de la copule -n, -ni qu'on trouve dans 
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les vocabulaires de S et L.!? La copule en argobba est également-nz. Malheureuse- 
ment, je n’ai pas enquété sur la copule en selti-walani, et, par conséquent, aucune 
conclusion ne pourra étre tirée provisoirement sur la base de la copule. 


CoNcLusioN. De tout ce qui précède on constatera qu'à l'exception des mots 
des $81,2,11, qui sont des emprunts amhariques (64 mots), arabes (8 mots), ou 
bien des mots d'origine obscure (24 mots), presque tous les autres mots se 
trouvent en selti-walani. Onze mots seulement se trouvent dans une langue 
éthiopienne autre que le selti-walani (§§6,7,8,10). En ce qui concerne l'argobba, 
on notera qu'un seul mot de notre vocabulaire ($7) semble se trouver en argobba 
à l'exclusion possible de toute autre langue éthiopienne. Les mots qui se trouvent 
en selt-walani et dans les autres langues éthiopiennes ($$3,4,5,9) sont au nombre 
de soixante-sept dont trente-trois se trouvent en selti-walani seulement ($9) 
à l'exclusion de toute autre langue éthiopienne. D'un intérêt particulier sont les 
mots qui se trouvent en selti-walani et en harari (85). Etant donné la parenté 
entre selti-walani'? et harari nous sommes autorisés à admettre que les mots du 
$5 sont du selti-walani plutót que du harari, d'autant plus que quelques uns de 
ces mots, tout en ayant la méme racine en harari et en selti-walani, ont plutót 
la forme du selti-walani (comme ‘chien’ avec la terminaison -o, ‘jour’ sans -u 
final). On concluera donc que les vocabulaires de Seetzen et de Lefebvre sont du 
dialecte gouragué du selti-walani. 

Il est toutefois surprenant que les deux auteurs aient donné, indépendamment 
l'un de l'autre, le nom d'argobba à la langue qu'ils ont recueillie. Cette fausse 
dénomination pourrait s'expliquer si on admettait que ces voeabulaires n'ont pas 
été recueillis dans la région parlant la langue en question, mais de la bouche des 
informateurs en dehors de leur pays d'origine. Aucun passage dans les ouvrages 
de Seetzen et de Lefebvre ne nous donne une indication sur la maniere dans 
laquelle ces vocabulaires ont été recueillis. L’indication de Lefebvre nous in- 
formant que “les langues et les patois que l'on parle aux environs de Gondar, 
outre l'amaréen et le galla, sont le felacha, le kerker, le k'mant, l'argobigna et le 
djweressa” est trop vague et inexacte pour nous renseigner sur l'endroit où le 
vocabulaire a été recueilli. 


1? Voir note 10. 
33 Voir M. Cohen, Etudes d'éthiopien méridional, p. 42, 102. L'idée exprimée par M. 
Coben est confirmée par le vocabulaire de ces langues. 


LA POSITION DU GAFAT PARMI LES LANGUES 
SEMITIQUES DE L’ETHIOPIE 


Le gafat était connu par la traduction du Cantique des 
cantiques, faite a la fin du 18° siécle (voir mes Gafat Docu- 
ments, 1945), oü j'ai placé le gafat dans le méme groupe que 
le harari. Pendant mon séjour en Ethiopie en 1946-7, j'ai 
trouvé quatre informateurs dans la région de Womberma 
(Godjam) du Nil Bleu qui parlaient encore le gafat. Le ré- 
sultat de mon enquéte infirme ma précédente supposition 
et m’oblige à placer le gafat dans le méme groupe que le 
dialecte gouragué d'Aymallal. 


Seuls les faits essentiels seront mentionnés ici. 


Les phonémes du gafat sont ceux d'une langue sud- 
éthiopienne: labiales: b, f, m, p, (p), w; dentales: d, t, £, 
2, S, $; liquides: s, l, r; palatales et affriquées: Z, š, J, č, €, 
y; postpalatales et vélaires: g, k, g; labio-vélaires: g" k”, g”. 

Un fait important concerne la gemination: le harari est 
une langue a non-gémination, alors que le gafat est une lan- 
gue à gémination (voir ci-dessous pour le verbe). 


Un € euphonique (qui se trouve en harari) et que j'avais 
cru trouver er gafat sur la base du texte précité, n'existe 
pas en réalité, Le -i final de l'imparfait, signalé dans les 
Documents, est celui du pronom suffixe de la 3° p., sg., masc., 
et non pas un -? euphonique. Quant à la finale du nom, la 
terminaison actuelle est -ä et non pas -i. 


Dans la morphologie on trouve des points communs au 
gafat et au dialecte d'Aymallal (de méme qu'à d'autres lan- 
gues sud-semitiques), que n a pas le harari. La margue de 
complément de possession est yä- en gafat (inconnu en hara- 
ri); celle de complément d'objet est -n en gafat (harari -u); 
celle du complément d’attribution est yä- préfixé (harari -Ie 
suffixe). 


Les pronoms personnels (a) et les pronoms suffixes (b) 
ne donnent pas d’indices pour la comparaison avec les autres 
langues éthiopiennes: (a) Sg. 1. anät, anätti; 2 m. ant, anta; 
2 f. andi; 3 m. wot (cp. guéze wasatw), 3 f. yət (cp. guéze 
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422211). Pl. 1. anni; 2 c. onnantä, onnantum; 3 c. annälläum, 
olläum. (b) Sg. 1. -(2)j d; 2 m. -aha; 2 f. -a3; 3 m. -(ə)ho; 
3 f. -(a)hä; Pl. 1 c. -(s)nnä; 2 c. -(ä)haum; 3 c. -(2)lláum. 
C'est surtout dans le verbe que le gaíat a des traits com- 
muns avec Paymallal, Le sud-éthiopien a trois types trilitères : 
le type A (corresp. à la 1" forme arabe), avec gémination 
de la 2"* radicale au parfait seulement; le type B (corresp. à 
la 2"* forme arabe) avec gémination de la 2"* radicale à toutes 
les formes, et le type C (corresp. à la 3"* forme arabe), ayant 
une voyelle a aprés la 1'" radicale. Le type A du gafat est 
gällädä, comme dans presques toutes les langues sud-éthio- 
pienne à l'exception du harari qui a gälädä. Le type B du 
gafat est kimmära, avec i après la première radicale, comme 
c'est aussi le cas de l'aymallal, tandis que le harari a kemärä. 
Le type C est dakkämä comme dans presque toutes. les lan- 
gues sud-éthiopiennes, alors que le harari a *dakämä. 


Un autre trait intéressant qui indique la communauté entre 
le gafat et l'aymallal est l'emploi commun aux deux langues 
d'une marque différente de la négation pour l'imparfait' en 
proposition principale et pour l'imparfait en proposition su- 
bordonnée. La marque est t- préfixé en proposition princi- 
pale (gafat tifärk-an « il ne peut pas », aymallal tigärs), et 
*al en proposition subordonnée (gafat ayfärok « qui ne peut 
pas, pour qu'il ne puisse pas », aymallal ayqürs). 


Le vocabulaire du gafat contient des mots qu'il a en com- 
mun avec les autres langues éthiopiennes, d'autres qui lui 
sont propres. Il y a aussi un certain nombre de mots qui ne 
se trouvent qu'en gafat et en aymallal; gafat aymorä « so- 
leil » (aym. imer); läggäbä « être enceinte » (aym. liggäbä) ; 
ginnä « faire » (aym. ginna); frätä « lait » (aym. äfat 
muher aussi Pa), cäbärä « soleil, lumière du soleil » (aym. 
Kibür). wa age 


ae: sën (R. 10) 


Observations : 


La démonstration de W. Leslau semble valable. Il y aurait 
donc à préciser ainsi l'agglomération des langues sémitiques 
de la région gouragué: 1) une masse occidentale, divisée en 
divers dialectes, avec des caractéres communs qui en font un 
groupe autonome de l'éthiopien méridional, de provenance 
non précisée; 2) un dialecte septentrional, l'aymallal, qui 
serait à définir comme une projection méridionale du gafat; 
3) deux dialectes orientaux, le selti et le walani que divers 
traits font casser avec le harari, sans cependant les identi- 
fier avec celui-ci. A ce propos, il est à noter que W. Leslau, 
ayant examiné des listes de mots donnés comme argobba 


par Seetzen (1816) et par Th. Lefebvre (1845), les a consi-. 
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dérés comme étant du selti-walani (Word, 1949). Plutot que 
de supposer des gouragués faussement classés comme ar- 
gobbas dans la région d’Ankober, ne doit-on pas se demander 
si dans la région tres mal connue ott se trouve l’argobba- 
nord (a l'Est d'Ankober), il n'y a pas ou au moins n'y avait 
pas il y a un siécle des éléments parlant le langage qui 
transporté à l'ouest en pays gouragué, constitue le selti-wala- 
ni ? (Marcel ConHEn). 


TOWARD A CLASSIFICATION OF 
THE GURAGE DIALECTS 


The Gurage cluster! consists of twelve dialects. They include 
Caha, Eža, Ennemor,? Endegeñ, Gyeta,3 Muher, Gogot, Masqan, 
Soddo, Selti, Wolane, and Zway. Some of them have subdialects, 
such as Gumer, a subdialect of Caha; Enär, a subdialect of 
Endegeñ; Ulbarag (or Urbarag), a subdialect of Selti, and 
possibly others that have not come to our attention. Marcel 
Cohen, who was the first scholar to deal with these dialects on a 
compatative basis, suggested a division into West Gurage, East 
Gurage and North(east) Gurage.+ According to him, West 
Gurage includes Caha, Eža, Gyeta, and Ennemot.6 (In the present 
state of our knowledge we also include Endegen in the Western 
Gurage group.) The dialect of Muher (Mvoxor) is "nettement 
distinct, mais aussi nettement parent du tchaha” whereas Gogot 
and Masqan are “nettement proches et distincts du tchaha (et 
aussi du mouher)”.7 East Gurage includes Wolane and Selti- 
Ulbarag.8 (In the present state of our knowledge we include 
Zway in this group.)9 Finally, Soddo (called * Aymallal by 
Marcel Cohen) is the only representative of Northeast Gurage. 

In my various studies!? I accepted this division, considering 
tentatively Muher, Gogot, and Masqan as constituting a branch 
that is close to West Gurage. 

R. Hetzron!! dissociates Masqan from Gogot by putting it as 
the easternmost representative of Western Gurage, and classifies 

1 The languages are abbreviated as follows: C. — Caha, EG. = East Gurage, 
Go. = Gogot, M. — Muher, Ms. = Masqan, So. = Soddo, WG. = West Gurage. 

2 Called “Inör” by the speakers of the language. 

3 The Amharic speakers call the language ““ GYeto”. 

* Etudes d'éthiopien méridional (1931), pp. 63-103. 

5 Op. cit. p. 101. 

6 The “Gramaro” (or “Gumer”) is a subdialect of Caha. 

7 Op. cif. p. 102. The “Inor” (Inör) of M. Cohen is the name given by the 
speakers themselves to the language that the Amharic speakers call ** Enne- 
mor”. I have not come across a dialect that M. Cohen calls “ Mägär”. 

8 Op. cit. p. 102. 

9 W. Leslau, in Atti del convegno internazionale di studi etiopici (Rome, 1960), 
pp. 98-102. 10 J..A.O.S. LXXI (1951), 212, and elsewhere. 

11 Africa XXXVIU (1968), 156-72. 
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Muher, Gogot and Soddo as Northern Gurage. He does this on 
the basis of a single feature common to Muher, Gogot and 
Soddo, namely the main verb markers in the perfect and im- 
perfect. Indeed the main imperfect has a marker -u ( yasäbr-x) in 
the sg. 3td masculine. The other forms of the imperfect seem to 
be the same in these three dialects.! As for the main perfect, the 
forms are säbbärä-m for the expression of a present-perfect and 
säbbäro for the expression of the past in the main clause.2 The 
author finds the form säbbäro attested in Gogot and Soddo, 
whereas in Muher he finds the ending -o only in the verbs märno 
"there is”, banno "he was, there was”.3 It so happens that a 
perfect -o is also attested in Muher in the sg. 2m.f., and pl. 2 m.f. 
in the perfect with the negative a. for the expression of prohibi- 
tion (see below). These traces would then indicate the existence 
of a perfect *säbbäro in Muher. The forms other than the 3rd 
masc. sg. are also basically the same in these three dialects. The 
author also discusses the complement pronoun suffixes to 
reinforce his point. 

There is no doubt that the verb markers are an important 
feature. The question arises, however, how much importance 
should be given to a single feature for establishing a dialectal 
classification, especially in view of the fact that many other 
features favour another classification. True, not all the features 
ate of the same hierarchy, but how is one to decide whether the 
feature of the verb marker is of greater importance than that of 
the patterns of the jussive, or of the form of type B, or of the 
article or other instances? 


1 For Go.Ms. mesäbrano as against So. nasäbru, sce ibid. p. 159 n. 7. For the 
M. marker 2 as against -4 of So.Go. in the sg. 2f. (¢asdbratt against tosebrin), 
and in the pl. zm.f., 3 m.f. see passin. 

2 The subordinate form is sabbara. 

3 Hetzron also wants to sec traces of Main Verb Markers in the West 
Gurage dialects. He states (p. 170): “For other Western Gurage languages 
the fact that corresponding banä/bannä never bas the ending -/ compulsory 
for every other Perfect (except in Masqan), would seem to indicate that 
surviving MVMs (Main Verb Markers), that have disappeared in the mean- 
time, prevented -z from attaching itself to band.” This does not, however, 
seem to be the case. The verb of presence **he was" has a special treatment 
in Gurage. Indeed Soddo, that has the main perfect forms sähbäräm and 
säbbäro, expresses the verb “he was” in the main clause by the subordinate 
form näbbärä, but not näbbäro nor näbbäräm. Further, bend of Caha and bannä 
of Eža have the form of a subordinate perfect, that is, without a. The 
explanation of the subordinate form of band/bannd must, therefore, be sought 
elsewhere. 
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The present article analyses features in the phonology, 
morphology and vocabulary in Muher, Gogot, Masqan and 
Soddo, in an attempt to establish the relation between Muher, 
Gogot and Masqan on the one hand, and between Muher, Gogot 
(and Masqan) and Soddo on the other. Even though the conclu- 
sion will be that tentatively I classify Muher, Gogot and Masqan 
as a sub-branch of Western Gurage, I do not intend at present 
to undertake a thorough investigation of all the features, positive 
ot negative, to justify this conclusion. Rather, I shall stress only 
those features existing in one or another of the dialects under 
discussion (Muher, Gogot, Masqan and Soddo) that will help to 
establish the relation between them, and, only incidentally, 
between these dialects and those of Western Gurage.! 

It may well be that at times when Muher (and sometimes 
Gogot) has a common feature with Western Gurage but not with 
Soddo, this common feature may be interpreted as being 
taken over from Western Gurage (Caha, and especially Eža) 
because of geographical contact. One should, however, guard 
against accepting this principle unless there is strong proof 
for it. 


PALATALIZATION. Muher and Gogot share the feature of 
palatalization of / in the verb, the sequence -ä/ä becoming -ed. 
Examples include mässeäm “appear” (root msl), iäkkeäm “boil in 
water” (root &&/), ndddedm “bore a hole” (root ndl), gähbeäm * not 
be complete” (root gbl), bedm “say” (root bbl). This feature does 
not occur in Soddo nor in Masqan. It is also unknown in 
Western Gurage. M Go 


ARTICLE. Muher has the definite article -we, whereas So. Go. 
and Ms. have the article -z. Note that Selti and Wolane likewise 
have the article -. This element is not used in Western Gurage 
for the article. Not taking into consideration Selti-Wolane, 
Muher differs from Soddo and Gogot, while Masqan shares this 
element with Soddo and Gogot. 


M SoGoMs/EG 


ı For Western Gurage I take Caha as an example, but one should be aware 
of the fact that not all the dialects of Western Gurage agree in all these 
features. Thus, for instance, the expression of the future by a special form 
distinct from that of the present occurs in Caha, Eža, Ennemor and 
Gyeta, but not in Endegefi (Hetzron’s statement of p. 156 n. 2 is to be 
corrected). 
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PLURAL. The plural marker in Soddo is -o%, -ac¢ and repetition 
of the last radical (227 “ mule” : ba£alalä). The other language that 
uses repetition of the last radical as plural marker is Gogot! 
(bora “ox”: borard), whereas in Muher and Masqan the plural 
marker is zero (bet “house”, and “‘houses’’), as is true also in 


tern Gurage. 
Mes 8 MMs/WG GoSo 
PERSONAL AND SUFFIX PRONOUNS. In the personal pronoun 


Muher and Gogot can be placed together. Masqan comes close 
to Caha, whereas Soddo stands alone. The forms are:2 


Muher Gogot Soddo 
Sg. IC. and and ädi 
2m. axä ahä dähä 
2f. ax” ax däs 
3m. x"g &"g £a 
PE x'a k’a Ra 
PL. ze ia oita oritta 
2m. axoam” aha” m daham 
2f axma ahma dähma 
3m. xanndm® kannä”m kanndm 
GE xonudma kannäma kannäma 


As can be seen, the forms of the ıst com. sg. and znd sg. pl. 
of Soddo are different from those of Muher and Gogot. It so 
happens that in Soddo the personal pronouns of these forms 
coincide with the possessive suffix pronouns: sg. 1 c. -addi “my”; 
sg. 2m. -dä(b), fem. -däs; pl. 2m. -däham, fem. -dähma. It is, there- 
fote, quite possible that the forms of the personal pronoun are 
taken from those of the possessive suffix pronouns, and that they 
ate therefore to be considered as secondary. Be that as it may, 
there is no way of reconstructing the original forms of the 
personal pronouns in Soddo in order to ascertain whether they 
were the same as, or different from, the forms of Muher and 


erg MGo Ms/C So 


There remains the problem of identifying the forms (as well as 
-others) of the possessive suffix pronouns of Soddo with those 
of Muher and Gogot. The forms of the possessive suffix pronouns 
ate: 


1 Selti, likewise, expresses the plural by the repetition of the last radical; 
thus, #dgda ** guest”: nägdado. 
2 ] omit here the forms of Masqan and Caha. 
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Muher Gogot Soddo 
Sg. 1c. -dfffía -äiitia -oddi 
2m. -axä -aha -dä 
2f. ax? -ax 1, -aï -däs 
3 m. -2"x ta -kui(a) -AW, ot -R"an 
SE AN ta ~kit(a) -ķi 
Pl. 1c. -ənna -ənna -otiia 
2m. ~axam™ -aham” -dáhom 
zf. -axma -ahma -dähma 
3m. -xonnäni -konnä” m -konnäm 
3f. -xonnäma -kannäma -konnäma 


The preceding table shows that the only form of the suffix 
pronoun of Soddo that is the same as that of Muher and Gogot 
is the 3rd person plural, masc. and feminine. 

As for the possessive suffix pronouns of Masgan, they come 
close to those of Caha. The conclusion that imposes itself re- 
garding the possessive suffix pronouns is therefore the same as 
for the personal pronouns, namely, that Muher and Gogot can 
be placed together, Masgan comes close to Caha, and Soddo 


stands alone. MGo Ms/C So 


COPULA. The forms of the copula (or the verb of identity) “he 
is are more ot less the same in nearly all the Gurage dialects. 
In the dialects in which we are interested, Masgan agrees with 
Caha; Muher, Gogot and Soddo are the same except for the sg. 
3rd fem. “she is”, for which Muher has -ya (corresponding to 
-iya of Masgan), whereas Gogot and Soddo have -za. 


M GoSo Ms/C 


The negative copula “he is not” is expressed by the negative 
verb *kond “be, become" in M. Ms. anxänd, Go. ank*änä (also 
C. anxärä), whereas So. ädäball agrees with Gafat tädäbəllam. The 
negative element an- of M. Go. and Ms. probably goes back to 
the Ethiopian negative a/-, with / becoming z in these languages 
under the influence of Western Gurage. Normally an original / 
does not become z in M.Go.Ms. except in a few verbs.! 


MGoMs So 


1 The examples of an original / becoming in Muher, and only occasion- 
ally in Gogot and Masqan, are the following: bannam “eat” (root A": M. 
xännam, Go. kännam, bánnam “prohibit, deprive” (root Al’); M. männam 
<< 611, be full”, but Go. molam, Ms. mällam; M. tännam “hate”, but Go.Ms. 
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VERB OF PRESENCE. For the verb of presence “there is”, M. 
näno agrees with Ms. nänä,! whereas Go. zo agrees with So. yino. 


MMs GoSo 


“ There is not” is expressed by M. yännd, Go.Ms. ennd (agree- 
ing with C. end), So. ye/lä. As in the case of the negative copula 
“he is not”, the z of M.Go.Ms. is due to the influence of Western 
Gurage. It goes back to / and the form yennä, ennä agrees with 


‚yellä of Soddo. MGoMs So 


The verb “he was” is expressed in M.Go. by banno, in Ms. by 
bannä (also C. band) whereas So. has näbbärä. 


MGoMS So 


PERFECT ënn, Suffix of sg. 3f. The suffixes of the perfect ending 
in -Zz are the same in M.Go.So., whereas Ms. agrees with Caha. 
The form in which M. disagrees with Go. and So. is that of its 
sg. 3f. -4069m. Muher agrees with Ms. and Caha, wheas Go. and 
So. have äm. It is, of course, possible that Za can be 
explained as going back to -d¢tam, with palatalization of ¢ to €, 
and there would then be no difference in the form of the suffixes 
of the various languages. The truth of the matter is, however, 
that, whatever the origin of one or another form may be, the 
difference in the development of the original form gives a clue 
for dialectal distribution. 


M Ms Go So 


PERFECT FOR THE EXPRESSION OF PROHIBITION. Muher 
shares with Western Gurage the feature of expressing the pro- 
hibition by prefixing the negative element a#- to the perfect.2 
The forms are in Muher: 


Jdllam; M. (a)xännam “make noise”, but Go. (at)kallam (root k/h); M. 
(fä)fannam “boil”, but Go.Ms. fällam (root fib); M. annägäm “come to an 
end”, but Go. a/lä'äm, Ms. allägäm (root blg); M. annäfäm and äfäm “go”, 
Go. efäm (root h/f). The only example in a regular triradical is M. Zännäfäm 
“cut down the leaves of the ässät-plant”, but Go. čälläfäm. In the noun: 
wannax"d “neighbour”, Go.MS. wannah”ä (So. wälläho). More enigmatic is 
M.Go. aam “cow”, also Endcgeñ anaw (with m), perhaps going back to 
lam (East Gurage, Amharic) represented as Za in So., as dram in Caha, 
Eza, Ennemor, Gyeta, Masqan. In this example, a non-geminated / would 
have become ou. 

1 The C. verb is nara. 

2 To be treated in a forthcoming article. 
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Sg. 2m. onkäfätxo “don’t open” 
2f. onkäfätx at 

Dl. 2m. onkafdixam™at 
2f.  onkäfätxomat 


Note that the original form of the perfect used with 24- is 
käffäto, not used elsewhere in Muher except in män “there is”, 
banno “there was” (see above). 

The dialects of Go. Ms. and So. do not have this form. 


M / WG 


IMPERFECT. Suffix of the 1st person plural. The affixes, that is, 
the prefixes and suffixes, of the imperfect are the same in nearly 
all the Gurage dialects. In the dialects under investigation, the 
Ist pets. pl. is wasdbrano in Muher and Gogot, with a secondary 
suffix -#0,! as is the case in C. masdbrand,2 but So. has nasabru. 


MGo/C So 


NEGATIVEIMPERFECT. Muher and Gogot express the negative 
imperfect in both the main and the subordinate clause by the 
same negative elements prefixed to the subordinate form of the 
imperfect. The subordination is expressed by conjunctions. Thus 
affirmative imperfect yasdbru “he breaks, he will break”, negative 
esdber “he does not break, he will not break”, subordinate 
t-esdbar “before he breaks”. 

Masqan has in the affirmative the form yasäbar (“he breaks, he 
will break”), without -; in the negative esäbar “he does not 
break”; in the subordinate clause Zesäbar ** before he breaks”. 

In Soddo the situation is different. Indeed, the base of the 
negative imperfect is the same for the main clause as for the 
subordinate clause (as is the case in Muher and Gogot), but there 
are different elements of negation for the main and the subordi- 
nate clauses. Thus, affirmative yagärsa “he begins"; negative 
main clause Zigärs “he does not begin”; negative subordinate 
clause aygärs * (who) does not begin”. The situation is the, same 
in Gafat and in Eastern Gurage.3 


MGo Ms So 


JUSSIVE. Patterns. Caha, EZa and Ennemor have two patterns 


1 Ms. has Zsährand, with final -»Z but without initial a. 

2 Hetzron, Africa XXXVIII (1968), 159 n. 7, explains it as influence of 
Cushitic. 

3 For Harari, see W. Leslau, The Verb in Harari (1958), pp. 22-4. 
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in the jussive! corresponding to the patterns ys-nger and ya-/bás of 
Gooz. In Caha and Ennemor, the patterns are: y4-&/d/; yä-ktəl 
with a variant yä-kat/.? In Eža the patterns are: yd-kid/, with a 
variant yd-kattäl;, and yä-ktəl, with variants yä-kat/, and yd-kattal.3 

Muher and Masqan have the same two patterns for the jussive 
as Caha and Ennemot, whereas Gogot and Soddo have only one 


PERS MMs/CEn GoSo 


VOWELS OF THE PREFIXES. The forms of the jussive in Muher, 
Gogot and Soddo are:4 


M. Go. So. 

Sg. 3 m. ya-skar yä-sfor 5 
SE ta-skar ta-sfar 
pc na-Skar nä-sfor 

Pl. 3m. Jä-skr-91" 6 Yä-sfor-om 
SE yä-skor-ma Jä-sfor-ma 
LG: na-skar-na na-sfar 


Various differences emerge between Muher and Gogot on the 
one hand and Soddo on the other. 

All the dialects have the vowel Z with the prefix y- (yä-skor, 
yä-skr-om” , yä-skar-ma); and a with the prefix 7- (79-skar in M.Go., 
ta-sfdr in So.), and with the prefix z of the rst pers. plural 
(19-skarnä in M.Go., me-sfár in So.). The difference lies in the 
ist sg. where the prefix is zə- in M.Go. za-s&ar, but nä- in So. 
nä-sfar. 

Mote remarkable is the difference in the bases. In Soddo 
the base is -sfar (sg. 3m., 1c.; pl. 3m. £) and -sfär (sg. 3£., 
pl. 1c.),? whereas in M. and Go. the base is -skar, without 
change. 

Note also the redundant suffix -nä in M.Go. (naskar-nä) as 
against the suffix zero in So. (na-sfär). The same suffixes occur in 
the imperfect (see above). 


ı ] have not investigated the existence of this pattern in Endegen and 
Gyeta. It seems probable that this pattern does not exist in these languages. 

2 Language XL (1964), 53-7. 

3 J.S.S. xix (1967), 66-82. 

4 The znd person is not given since it never occurs in the affirmative. 

5 The vowel after the consonantal prefix y in the sg. and pl. may also be e 
(Je-sfor). 

6 Note ya-skr-am® instead of ya-skor-m” because of consonant clustering. 

7 The vowel 4 of the base may be due to vocalic dissimilation, the sequence 
Ca-CCaC becoming Ca-CCäC. 
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As for Masqan, the jussive agrees with that of Caha, except for 
the et pers. plural, where Ms. has a redundant ad, whereas C. 
has a suffix zero. The forms are: 


Masqan Caha 
Sg. 3m. ya-shar ya-nkas 
$i ta-shar ta-nkas 
IC. na-shar na-nkas 
Pl. 3m. ya-shar-o yä-nkas-0 
3f. yä-səhr-äma! yä-nkos-äma 
rc. no-skär-n&? na-nkas 


M Go MsČ So 


PASSIVE PARTICIPLE. The passive participle seems to be 
productive in Soddo as against M.Go. and Ms. Thus, for 
example, So. Ging “ground finely", zskkul “boiled in water”, 
sabur “broken”, sulb “castrated”, and others. 


So MGoMs 


TYPE B. The type B in the Ethiopian languages corresponds 
morphologically to the so-called second form of Arabic and the 
piel of Hebrew. Semantically, however, the verbs of type B are 
independent lexical items that are not derived, with very few 
exceptions, from verbs of type A (a type that morphologically 
corresponds to the so-called first form of Arabic and qal of 
Hebrew). 

The pattern of type B or, more specifically, the vowel of the 
ist radical, differs in the various Ethiopian languages.3 For the 
dialects under discussion the pattern is: 

Muher: bättändm; also čäkkäläm for verbs with initial pre- 
palatal. 

Gogot, Masqan: beddäläm, but fäkkäläm for verbs with initial 
pre-palatal. These dialects agree with Caha. 

Soddo: tikkdlim; also firräsäm for verbs with initial pre- 
palatal. 

A corollary of this morphological pattern is the verb form with 
initial pre-palatal followed by the vowel Z in Muher (and occa- 
sionally in Go. Ms. and Caha) as against the non-pre-palatal 


1 Note the consonant clustering of the base -sahr- instead of -shar-. 

2 The base is -skér, This may, however, be an error of notation if one is to 
judge on the basis of the negative jussive am-naskor-nä (and not an-naskär-nä). 

3 For the other languages, see W. Leslau, Etude descriptive et comparative 
du gafat (1956), pp. 93-4. 
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followed by the vowel 7 in Soddo. Thus, čäkkämäm “take a 
mouthful” (M.Ms.Go.C.) against Z&&dmám of Soddo; gähbäräm 
“pay taxes" (M.Ms.Go.C.) against gibbäräm of Soddo; (af aiam 
“nourish well a convalescent” (M.C.) against (27)/:3i2 of Soddo; 
sällägäm “grind finely" OM. Go Seli äm) against sillägäm of 
Soddo; xabbardm “ return” (M.Go.Ms. WG) against 22bbäräm of 


GEESS MGoMs/C So 


BIRADICAL VERBS. Class sämma. In the -o perfect (of the 
säbbäro-type) there is a difference between Gogot and Soddo in 
the final vowel in the class sämma. Gogot has the form sämmo 
(coming from sémma-u) whereas Soddo has the form sdémmaw (from 
sämma-u, -u becoming w after a vowel). There is no example for 
Muher, since in M. the form säbbäro is not attested in the 3rd 
person. 

In the main imperfect ending in a in the triradicals, the forms 
of the class sämma ate: M.Go. yasämo, but So. yasdmaw. 


MGo So 


Class bedä. The biradical class with a vowel e after the rst 
radical in most Ethiopian languages (bedä) is represented in 
Go.Ms. as nefäm, Semäm; in M. as g'ätäm, sämäm; but in So. as 
qito, nito, with the vowel 7 after the 1st radical. 


GoMs M So 


CONJUNCTIONS. In the subordinate clauses of Gurage the verb 
forms ate used in the subordinate form, that is, either in a sub- 
ordinate perfect without -w, or in a subordinate imperfect 
without -4 wherever there is an -4 in the main imperfect. As for 
the conjunctions, they are either prefixed and/or suffixed to the 
verb form. They can be free or bound forms. 

While in the dialects under discussion some conjunctions are the 
same, there are conjunctions that differ from one to another dialect. 

The prefixed conjunction #- is the same in M.Go.Ms.So. as in 
Western Gurage. This conjunction combined with the sub- 
ordinate imperfect expresses the meaning “while” : zibäla “while 
he eats”. With the negative imperfect it expresses the meaning of 
the conjunction “before, without”: Zaybäla “before he eats". 


Gut 


The idea of purpose (“in order that”) is expressed in M. and 
Go. by the imperfect followed by -Z/( yasädb-ä? “in order that he 
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offend"); by the imperfect followed by -e in Ms. (yasädb-e), as 
also in Caha; in Soddo by the subordinate imperfect followed by 
-ayy(an), or by n- with the subordinate imperfect followed by 
-ayy(an) ( yasädb-syyän). 

MGo Ms/C So 


The meaning “because” in the past is expressed in M.Go. by 
yä- with the perfect followed by -ät ( yä-säddäb-ät “because he 
offended"); by yä- with the perfect followed by e in Masqan 
( yä-säddäb-e), as is the case in Caha; but by ssä with the sub- 
ordinate perfect in Soddo (ss4ä-säddäbä). 


MGo Ms/C So 


Different free forms are used in the expression of the temporal 
“since” in the subordinate clause. Muher and Masqan express it 
by 24- with the subordinate perfect followed by ang’ä “after” 
(bä-sähbärä ang’ä); Go. and So. use bä- with the subordinate 
perfect followed by ziyazär (bä-sähbärä ziyazär). 


MMs GoSo 


The conjunction “after (that) is expressed in M. by bä- with 
the perfect followed by gaz"Z or ge; in Go. Ms. by bä-perfect- 
ang'ä (in. Ms. also 44/2);! but in So. by bä-perfect-kaitä (or f"a/2). 


M GoMs So 


Finally, the conjunction “until” is expressed in M. by the 
subordinate imperfect followed by dar;2 in Go. Ms. by the 
subordinate imperfect followed by au: but in So. by the sub- 
ordinate imperfect followed by daräs. 


M GoMs So 


VOCABULARY. It is, of course, well known that it is at times 
hazatdous to establish dialectal divisions merely on the basis of 
vocabulary. Added to morphology, however, vocabulary helps 
in establishing dialectal classification. In the case of the dialects 
under discussion it can be stated that (x) there are very few roots 
common to M. and So. to the exclusion of the other dialects; 
(2) there are a few roots common to M. Go. and So. to the 
exclusion of the other dialects; (3) there are some roots common 
to M.Go.So. and Masqan; (4) the greatest number of basic roots 


1 Caha uses bä-perfect-gam”ä or bö-perfect-ang’ä. 
2 Caha uses /7-imperfect-dar. 
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of Muher, and often of Gogot and Masqan, comes close to those 
of the Western Gurage! group but do not occur in Soddo.2 
Roots common to Muher and Soddo only: 


“be better”, M. alläfä-m, So. allafa-m “be beautiful” 

“goitre”, M. dodoyä, So. dodo 

“liquid that comes out from the ässä?-plant when scraping it”, NM So 
garodda 

“spoiled child”, M. fre’ra’, So. foragraq 

“way”, M.So. xäba 


Roots common to Muher, Gogot, and Soddo: 


“all”, M. Go. So. guggur (M. Go. also auum, So. kullan) 
“anger”, M. Go. So. morrät3 

“antelope”, M. Go. So. g"ämäld 

“beehive”, M. Go. So. sawat* 

“cough”, M. Go. (a)fiaff"atà-m, So. (a)ftäffätd-m 
“count”, M. g"ättärä-m, Go. So. gottärä-m5 

“evening meal", M. Go. So. mäksäs (also Wolane mäksäs) 
“evil”, M. äbb”ar, Go. abba, So. abbur 

“go”, M. annäfä-m, So. alläfä-m, Go. efa-m 

“lizard”, M. angrä, Go. angera, So. angarayä (also Selti ogérit) 
“milk”, M. frat, Go. äf”at, So. äfat 

“porcupine”, M. Go. So. naraya® 

“sickle”, M. Go. So. mägada 

“spill”, M. Go. g'äédä-m, So. godä-m 


Roots common to Muher, Gogot, Soddo, and Masqan: 


“bamboo, kind of (bamboo)”, M. ward, Go. wäräyä, So. wáriya, Ms. 
ware 

“crow with white stripes”, M. Go. Ms. wawat 

“day (in daylight)", M. Go. So. qanan, Ms. konanä 

* despise", M. Go. So. Ms. gärrätä-m 

“disposition, of mild (disposition), M. Go. So. Ms. mena 

“fog”, M. Go. So. Ms. gubilla 

“river”, M. Go. So. Ms. äddiyä 

“stir”, M. Jäggädä-m, Go. So. logaggädä-m “touch”, Ms. läggädä-m 


1 Muher alone will be taken into consideration. As fo: Western Gurage, 
the roots are not necessarily represented in all the dialects, but in the greatest 
number of them. 

2 A closer investigation of the vocabulary may change the proportion, 
but not to a considerable extent. 

3 Muher has also wat as in Western Gurage. 

4 Perhaps related to WG Lat 

. 5 Perhaps taken from Amharic. West Gurage has the root mgn, East 
Gurage *elägä (root 5"/2"). 6 WG has *neya. 
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“tapeworm”, M. Go. So. Ms. sofa 
“uncle, paternal (uncle)", M. ansabb”@, Go. ansabb, So. ansabi, Ms. ansab 


Of the great number of roots common to Muher (and often 
also Gogot and Masqan) and to West Gurage,! but not found in 
Soddo, I cite only:2 


“abandon”, M. čä-m, So. gäffärä-m 

“abdomen”, M. dann, So. kärs 

“above”, M. fue, So. lalä 

“abundant”, M. ammiyd, So. gaba 

“animals, domestic”, M. waga, So. ggat, käbt 

“anthelmintic”, M. wa, So. käbsä 

“bashful, be", M. gamatta-m, So. mallälä-m 

“belt”, M. azlagad, So. dägot 

“birth, give", M. ¢aiid-m, So. wällädä-m 

“boys”, M. denga, So. gassan 

“bridge”, M. fäng"ä, Zäng, So. daldala 

“brother”, M. g”äbbe, So. zammi 

"bury", M. m"ägg’d-m, So. gäbbärä-m 

“chest”, M. dadda, So. dardt 

“child”, M. 2344, So. bom 

“country”, M. gäñň, So. agar 

«< dear", M. fond, So. dam 

“defeat”, M. g’ämmä-m, So. ¢otitia-m 

“dew”, M. awd, So. anzaba 

“family, who is not a member of the (family)", M. gabe, So. allagga 

“flour”, M. gämä, So. art 

< girl, young (girl) reaching the age of marriage”, M. vaya, So. ganzä 

“goat”, M. färttiäg, So. fayyal 

“good”, M. z"azm"à, So. fäyya 

“guest”, M. bazäna, So. nägda 

“hare”, M. a, So. arbatitia 

“heavy, be", M. ärazd-m, So. kähbädä-m 

“help, turn to (help) and be helped in agricultural activities", M. gës, 
So. gabo 

“honey”, M. wayd, So. g'ing 

“house”, M. bei, So. ge 

“kidney”, M. andäxreita, So. kulalit 

“lentil”, M. gäsäm, So. massorä 

"^ “lion”, M. 2400, So. anbässa 

“lowland”, M. ägrämma, So. gämmoggi 

“mare”, M. wännad, So. gäriat 


1 See p. 107, 1. 1. 
2 ] do not intend to analyse the roots, but it is worth noting that a con- 
siderable number of the Soddo roots are also found in Amharic. 
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“medicament”, M. za, So. mädanit 
“midday meal”, M. ( y)adara, So. kässät 
“mother”, M. adot, So. ammit 
“new”, M. wäriya, So. aggis 
“pile up”, M. rare beä-m, So. ihbätä-m 
“pregnant, be (cattle)”, M. afrax"Z x*änä-m, So. liggäbä-m 
“rainy season”, M. beg, gär, So. karman 
“rest, take a (rest), M. af atiid-m, So. arräfä-m 
“son”, M. yag, So. gos 
“spear”, M. fäx"”ä, So. for 
“sun, light of (sun)”, M. (ef, So. ¢abdr 

“disk of (sun)”, M. aret, So. gaan 
“today”, M. äkk”a, So. ahoriti 
“wedding”, M. aZamätiid, So. Sabäl 
“when?”, M. mangi, So. mätä 
“work”, M. coaté-m, So. wozäyyd-m. 


CONCLUSION. On the basis of various features of the morpho- 
logy and vocabulary one may conclude that Masqan is closer to 
Western Gurage than to Muher and Gogot. 

There are several features of phonology, morphology, and 
vocabulary that justify the dissociation of Muher and Gogot 
from Soddo. 

Until more detailed investigation is undertaken I am still 
inclined to classify Muher, Gogot and Masqan as a sub-branch 
of Western Gurage. 


THE PSEUDO-GERUNDIVE IN CAHA 


RIASSUNTO. — II &aha, dialetto del gurage occidentale, possiede un falso 
gerundio, costituito, come forma tematica di base, dalla 2* persona femm. sing. del- 
l'imperativo, alla quale si aggiunge —/4 unito ai suffissi pronominali del perfetto. 
In questo articolo si tratta dell'uso del falso gerundio e delle sue forme nelle varie 
classi verbali. 


RÉSUMÉ. — Caha, un dialecte du Gouragué occidental, a un pseudo-gérondif 
formé de la base de l'impératif, 2e personne. féminin singulier, à laquelle on ajoute 
-tä avec les suffixes du parfait. L'article traite de l'usage du pseudo-gérondif et de 
ses formes dans les diverses classes verbales. 


Summary. — aha, a dialect of West Gurage, has a pseudo-gerundive formed 
from the base of the imperative, singular, 2nd feminine, to which -tä is added with 
the personal suffix pronouns of the perfect. The present article deals with the usage 
and the forms of the pseudo-gerundive in the various verbal classes. 


The Ethiopian languages!) of Geez, Tigrinya, Ámharic and Ar- 
gobba have a form called the gerundive. The bases of the gerundive 
are: Geez nägirä-, Tigrinya nägir-*), Amharic nägrä-, Argobba fdg- 
bad—*), all of them followed by suffix pronouns. While in Tigrinya the 
gerundive can be used for both main and subordinate clauses 4), in 
the other languages it expresses mainly a subordinate action. ‘Thus, 
in Amharic the gerundive usually expresses an action that precedes 
that of the verb of the main clause as in mdsobun käfto dabbowan wäs- 
sädä " having uncovered the basket he took the bread" It can also 
have a co-extensive circumstantial usage, as in rufo hedä ''he went 
running ”. 

Caha does not have a gerundive like the forms mentioned above, 
but can express the meanings of the gerundive by a form called pseudo- 
gerundive. 


1) The abbreviations are as follows: M. COHEN, Etudes = Etudes d'é- 
ghiopien méridional (1931); BSL = Bulletin de la Société de linguistique; 
JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

2) M. COHEN, Etudes, p. 32, gives for Tigrinya the base gafila-, in my 
transcription gätilä-. 

3) This form is for tägbat-, with devoicing of ¢ to d; see Annales d'E- 
thiopie 3 (1952) 252. 

4) W. LESLAU, Documents tigrigna (1941), p. 85. 
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A pseudo-gerundive beto was mentioned by M. Cohen and trans- 
lated correctly “ en disant ” !). The pseudo-gerundives were recorded 
in limited number in my Ethiopic Documents: Gurage (New York, 1950), 
and much more abundantly in the Ethiopians speak. II. Chaha (Ber- 
keley and Los Angeles, 1966). 

H. J. Polotsky recognized that the base of the pseudo-gerundive 
is the imperative sg. 2nd feminine, to which ?ä is added with the suffixes 
of the perfect *). In his Notes om Gurage grammar (Jerusalem, 1955) 
he takes up this form again ?), citing a few examples from my Ethiopic 
Documents: Gurage and from the Caha Catechism *). 

During my stay in Ethiopia in 1968 I investigated the pseudo- 
gerundive of the various verbal classes and obtained the following pa- 
radigm: 


From dänägäm “ hit, strike ” 


Sg. 3 m. darg’atä Pl. dorg'atäwo, darg’stäbo 
3 f. darg'ataé darg'otäma 
2 m. darg’siäxä darg'atäxu 
2 f. dorg'otäx' dorg'otäxma 
Ic. dorg'otävx darg'otáná 


Impersonal darg’ato 


The base of this form is indeed the imperative sg. 2nd feminine, 
to which /Z is added with the suffixes of the perfect. The endings are: 


Sg. 3 m. tä-ä > (lá) Pl. (Gaz täwo or tälo 
31. tä-äö > tác tä-äma > tama 
2 m. lä-xä lü-xu 
2 f. lü-x tä-xma 
Ic. tä-xv tä-nä 


While the base of the pseudo-gerundive is correctly identified with 
the imperative sg. 2nd feminine, and the suffixes of ta with those of 
the perfect, the element tä is enigmatic. I suggest that it could be iden- 


1) Etudes, p. 236. The form beto is that of the impersonal and not 
of the plural, as suggested by H. J. Polotsky, BSL 39 (1938), p. 169, n. 3. 

2) BSL 39 (1938). 169. 

3) Correct -åt of p. 45 into tä-. 

1) Alor tomhortä krostyan bägurage bäläha q*anqva. Dire-Daoua, 1926. 

6) The forms of the Caha Catechism (see n. 4) with ¢- instead of tä- 
for the 1st and 2nd persons (cited by H. J. Polotsky, Notes on Gurage gram- 
mar, p. 45) are surprising. 
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tified with the ¢ of the gerundive of the Amharic biradical classes säm- 
ma: gerundive sämio, or gärrä: gerundive gärto. It has been pointed 
out above that the element ? is also used in the gerundive base of the 
Argobba triradicals fägb-ad- coming from tägb-st-. 

The pseudo-gerundive can be formed from all verbs. From the 
examples given below it will become evident that the functions of the 
pseudo-gerundive in Caha are the same as those of the gerundive in 
Amharic +). On the other hand it would appear that it does not occur 
as frequently as the Amharic gerundive would. 

The pseudo-gerundive usually expresses an action preceding that 
of the main clause *). The pseudo-gerundive clause may often be trans- 
lated by a co-ordinate clause. Example: yäx'naxä boyätäxä talogtaxa 
atkära-we “will you not go up home (atkära-we) after having eaten 
slowly (yäx'naxä boyäläxä) *) and having conversed (tälogtäxä)? ” 4) 
or “ will you not eat slowly and converse and go home? ”. 

It sometimes expresses a circumstantial or adverbial action: bäz 
toyata»x—§ ana£ “ I shall not look on (anaZ) sitting here (bäz loyätäwx-$)"5); 
ammatam gazyä teragid anatjvanän “he did not give him (the mule) 
a rest (anaifvanän) dismounting (terägtä)*) a single time (ammatam 
gazyä) ”. 

The pseudo-gerundive clause and the main clause can have the 
same subject or different subjects. 

Same subject: yäxram mäsgär yabata tadotäta g'abätä eyaz “ he 
coming home (g'obätä)?) for the yearly Masgal (yäxram mäsgär) does 
not visit his parents (yabata tadotäta eyaz)’’. 

Different subjects: saydtdé tanabädanäyan zakka sera adägxäm 
“you decided on such a regulation (zakka sera adägxäm) before we 
marry her (tanabädanäyan) #), she reaching the age of marriage 
(sayatac) ” °). 

There can be a succession of pseudo-gerundives, the persons being 
the same or different. 


1) See also A. K. Irvine in his review of my Ethiopians speak. II. Chaka, 
in JAOS 87 (1967). 624-5. 

2) The examples are taken from my Ethiopians speak. II. Chaha (1966). 
3) From bänam. 

*) From tälodäm. 

5) From Conam. 

*) From tendäm. 

7) From gäpam. 

*) From abátam. 

D From sänam. 
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Same person: yäx'naxä bayäläxä täloftäxä athära-we “will you 
not go up home (atkdra—we) after having eaten slowly (yäx'naxä bayä- 
täxä) and having conversed (täčoğtäxä)? ”. : 

Different persons: $ärät afiitävx bayätänä..... täx'nax' takyä-Sä 
"I having prepared food (Sarat aftitävx) +1) and we having eaten (bayä- 
tänä) *), you will go up slowly (täx'nax' takyä-Sä)” 3). 

The pseudo-gerundive can be followed by the perfect or imper- 
fect, affirmative or negative, in the main or subordinate clause. 

With the perfect: bstitä wäxar q'ümvünom “he was unable (lit. 
“it overpowered him ” gämvänom) to recognize (wäxar) distinctly (lit. 
“ distinguishing " b:stztä) ” *). 

With the subordinate perfect: bägvällo nosätä täwätan attsqar bex'ar 
“he would not have known at all (attogar bex’ar) if (a thief) had taken 
away from him (täwätan) 5) lifting (n2$ätä) *) the corn (bägwällo) ''; dä- 
pitä bankas; “ if he does not pay (bankas;) completely (lit. “ finishing ” 
dápità) ” 7); xvet amar soyätävx Säwa botavx mar yoxorsä tabi “ what would 
you say would be the case (mar yaxarsä təbi) *) if I went to Addis Ababa 
(Säwa botawx) *) having bought two donkeys (xvet amar sayätävx) ”. 

With the imperfect: betäna kayätävx yämoastäna 29% nəq wäre udna-te 
"I going up home (betäna kayätävx) will 10) tell (her) the big news (22% 
nəq wäre udna-te) ") to my wife (yämostäna) ”. 

With the subordinate imperfect: mäzitä tegäprom “ before he fi- 
nishes (tegapram) counting (mäzitä) ” 13); tämäññatäta Säwa wetä yaze 
band “his wish was (tämännatäta banä) to go (lit. “ he going” wefä) '3) 
to Addis Ababa ($äwa) in order that he see (yaZe) ”. 

The pseudo-gerundive can also be used in the impersonal: Dstito-m 
äxvari “ one did not know (äx”ari) precisely (lit. “ one distinguishing ” 
bstito-m) " ); grad dram bätombaxva watdto bantg'äpvari “if one did 


1) From afätäräm. 
2) From bänam. 

3) From känam. 

+) From bstäräm. 

H From tä-wäta-n, root bäta-m. 
*) From ndsam. 

7) From gäpäräm. 
8) From baräm. 

9) From bä-wälawx. 
10) From känam. 

11) From odäm. 

13) From mezäräm. 
B) From wdrdm. 

M) From bstdrdm. 
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not receive (bantg'äpväri) the white cow (gvad dram) by going out (wo- 
Eäto) ) with tobacco (bätambaxwä) ”. 

The pseudo-gerundive is also used with object suffix pronouns, as 
well as with the prepositions / — r, n “ to, for” and b >w “ against ” 
with prepositional suffix pronouns: nägä asryütüxv—on betüna ädZäpär-te 
“I will sell it (assyätäxv-2n) *) tomorrow (nägä) and return home (be- 
tina ädääpär-te) ”; ammioltlä-n azmamitä ebüx' " he does not weep 
(ebäx') praising (azmamitä) 3) and pitying him (am"vtoctá-n) "; däng'onät 
mvätottä-naxä bäxme bäconaxä tanbar—u “it is while I say (tanbar—u) 
‘youth coaxing you (däng'onät mwälsctä-naxä) 4) that you may stay 
there (bäxme büconaxá)' [that I feel fear] "; bägayanda bozä x'itäro es- 
räbo sdb yanübo yäxäre “ since there are (yanäbo yäxäre) many people 
(bozá sáb) in our village (bägayanda) who cannot afford to buy (lit. ' being 
possible to them [x’itä-r0] 5) they cannot buy [esräbo] ’) ” *); dabitac—wa 
tatfod beton “ she would not have let it go (beican) *) without talking 
(lit. “‘ without that she talks " /aicod) more (lit. ‘she adding to it’ dä- 
bitäc-wä) ” 9). 

The pseudo-gerundive can be used with the enclitics -$, -m: älän-te 
betävx-$ anatyanävx band “I would not have expected (anatyanävx 
baná)?) saying-indeed (beiäex-$) !%) ‘I will come’ (äčän-te) "; bstito-m 
äxwari " one did not know (ãxvari) precisely (lit. '' distinguishing-in- 
deed " bstito—m) ”. 

The pseudo-gerundive of the verb Zájürüm “ return” (transitive) 
and íüüpürüm “return” (intransitive) came to mean “ again, like- 
wise": zäbitä yämostäta ägäx'ta bäbänana liber “ while he (Shinega) 
thought (2202r)!) that he (the tanner) would eat her (bä-bäna-na), his 
bride's hand (yamssrata äfäx’ta), likewise (lit. “ he returning" zäpitä) " 13); 
täzäpeläwo yädäkals yigäboye sänäjom ‘they were afraid (sänäfom) 
to return (lit. “ in order that they return " yigäboye) again (lit. “ they 
returning ” täzäpetäwo) to the bushy place (yädäkals) ”. 


1) From wätam. 

2) From asydm. 

3) From azmamäräm. 

4) From muüäläüläm. 

5) From xäräm. 

6) From saydm. 

7) From cäm. 

8) From däpäräm. Correct dobitácwá of the text p. 154,1. 14 into däbitälwä. 
9) From atyandm. 

10) From baräm. 

11) Lit. ‘ while he says’. 
12) From Zäpäräm. 
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The idea of “ never" is expressed by the pseudo-gerundive of the 
verb followed by the negative imperfect of xaräm ' know” !). Exam- 
ple: yäxskka wotel g'sdätä-m bex'or “ he never entered (lit. “ he enter- 
ing [g’»bätä-m] ®) he would not know [bex’ar] ”)*) a hotel like this 
(yäxakka wotel) ". 


Since the pseudo-gerundive goes back to the form of the imperative 
which has the same pattern as the jussive, a brief statement about 
the patterns of the jussive. will be helpful. 

As is well known, Caha has three forms of the jussive going back 
to two patterns: yäktäl, and yäktal-yäkatl‘). The pattern yäktä! cor- 
responds to the pattern yalbäs of Geez; it is the pattern of intransitive 
verbs or verbs of state and condition. All other verbs have the pattern 
yaktal-ydkatl corresponding to yangar of Geez: whether the form is yäktal 
or yäkatl depends on the nature of the last two consonants. The pseudo- 
gerundive will show these two patterns. 

Another point to be noted is the voicing of the 2nd radical in the 
jussive (and consequently, in the imperative and pseudo-gerundive) 
of type A5) as against the non-voicing of the same radical in the per- 
fect. Indeed, while Caha has no geminated consonants in the verb, 
there are indications that the 2nd radical of the perfect of type A goes 
back to a geminated consonant. The original gemination can be proven 
by the fact that whenever in the other languages (e.g. Amharic) the 
2nd radical of the perfect is a geminated voiced zz, ZZ, ££, bb, dd or gg, 
Caha has a simple (non-geminated) voiceless s, $, č, p, ¢ or k (example: 
Caha bäsa-m “ be abundant", but Amharic bäzza). But in the imper- 
fect and in the jussive, verb forms in which the 2nd radical is simple 
in all the South Ethiopian languages (Amharic imperfect yabäza, jussive 
yabza), the original voiced consonant reappears in Caha, also in a non- 
geminated form (Caha, imperfect ysbäza, jussive yäbza). The simple 
voiced consonant will likewise reappear in the pseudo-gerundive. 

In this connection it should also be pointed out that the n°) as 
2nd radical in the perfect appears as 7 in the imperfect and jussive, and, 
consequently, also in the pseudo-gerundive. 


1) For Amharic, see M. COHEN, Traité de langue amharique, p. 358. 
3) From gápam. 

3) From zaräm. 

4) W. LESLAU, The jussive in Chaha, "Language" 40 (1964), 53-57. 
H For type A, see below. 

€) The n in Caha can go back to an original simple or geminated /, n, 4 
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It was stated above that the base of the pseudo-gerundive is the 
imperative 2nd fem. singular. Since this form ends in -7 (l»bäs-i), the 
final vowel will cause palatalization of the dentals, sibilants, velars, 
and 7 (see below). The only verbs that keep all their radicals are those 
ending in the labials b, f, m), and in n of the class čänäm (see p. 41). 
It is this palatalization of nearly all the consonants as well as the loss 
of the final 7 that explains the distortion of the “ resulting form... 
vis-à-vis the root form » ©). 

The forms of the pseudo-gerundive and the changes it undergoes 
in relation to the root form are as follows: 


I) If the last consonant is one of the labials 5, f, m (consonants 
which are not palatalizable), the sequence 2C? > iC ?) (*gadaf—-1 > gadif); 
äCi > eC (*garäf-i > goref); aCi > sc or eC (*Sab-i > Sb or Seb); oCa-i 
>iCä (*nafa-i > nifä). 


2) If the last consonant is palatalizable it is palatalized. The 
palatalizable consonants are: the dentals d > £, t > č, £ > 6; the si- 
bilants z > Z, s > $; and the velars g > g’, k ——-À',424', x x. The 
final z is absorbed in the prepalatal; thus, 2C; > 2P *). Example: *n>- 
kas-i > noko$, *nafag-i > nafag’, *Sad-i > Sag, and so on. 

The sequence -aCa-i > 2Pä (fata > fata). 


3) If the verb is a 1.2.2. root and 2 is palatalizable, both conso- 
nants are palatalized: *gadod-i > gagag. 


4) If the last consonant is not palatalizable and if the 2nd or 
3rd radical is one of the velars g, k, g, x, it is palatalized, and the final 
— is absorbed: *nagaf-ı > nag’af, *gofaj-i > g’afaf. 


5) If the last consonant is v, the sequence -ari > 1 (*kafar-2 > 
Rafi); -äri > e (*foxür-i > foxe); -ari >3 or e (*dar-i >d: or de). 


1) A. K. Irvine’s statement (JAOS 87 [1967], 624) that mentions only 
the pseudo-gerundive of agwratäbäm as occurring in Ethiopians speak. II. 
Chaha, has to be corrected. Indeed, for verbs ending in b, see g'obätä, 
p. 102, 1. 9, ag'bätäxä, p. 188, 1. 2; for a verb ending in f, see atifäläxä, 
p. 208, L 13. 

3) A. Irvine, JAOS 87 (1967), 625. 

3) C — Consonant. 

4) P = Prepalatal. 
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6) If the last consonant is n, the sequence ana-i > aya (*xana-i 
> xayä); ani >i (kan > gi) ). 
In connection with the non-gemination of the 2nd radical in the 
jussive of type A in relation to the original gemination in the perfect, 
the following phenomena occur: 


7) If in the perfect of the triradicals of type A the 2nd consonant 
is n (going back to an original nn, Il, rr) it becomes r (*ganafi, from gä- 
näläm, becomes garif). 


8) If in the perfect of the biradicals and triradicals of type A 
the znd radical is a voiceless 5, L k, s, Š, € going back to an original ge- 
minated voiced bb, dd, gg, zz, ZZ, $$, it becomes voiced; thus, from dä- 
päräm *): dəbi; from gätäräm:gadi, from näpam:nibä, and so on. Note 
that k going back to an original kk often becomes x (bäkäräm:baxe). 


0) For verbs of type B, see below. 


There are many verbal classes in Caha. The present study will 
deal only with the triradicals, and with the verbal classes sämam, sa- 
mam, and fägäm. These classes, except samäm, have types A, B, and C. 
The types B and C will be given only for the triradicals and the class 
fägäm. 


TRIRADICALS 


Type A 


Type A is a type that corresponds morphologically to the so-called 
ıst form of Arabic and gal of Hebrew. The main verb forms are: per- 
fect näkäsäm “ bite”, imperfect yandks, jussive ydnkas, imperative 
nakas. 

For an original geminated 2nd radical in the perfect and a non- 
geminated in the imperfect and jussive, see p. 32. 

As was stated above, the jussive has three forms going back to 
two patterns: läbäsäm:yälbäs; däpäräm:yädbor; käfätäm:yäkaft. 


1) In the class Cänäm, that is, the type B of the class fáfám the n re- 
mains (see p. 41). 

3) Note that » as last consonant of the triradicals can go back to 
n, 1, v. 
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Pattern yäktäl (jussive), k(s)iäl (imperative). 

From verbs with last radical labial: 
sareftä : 1) sänäfäm “fear”; təreftä ` tänäjäm “ remain, be saved”; xə- 
remtä ` xänämäm “spend a year”. For n:r, see,$ 7; for the vowel 
e after the 2nd radical, see § I. 

From verbs with last radical palatalizable: 
fräčtä ` jänätäm “ dry up, be blind; foräx'tä : fänäxäm “ be patient”; 
namäßtä ` nämädäm “love”; garäktä: gänäzäm “be old”; tarästä: 
tänäsäm “shrink "; woatäg'tä ` wätägäm “ fall". 

From verbs with initial a and last radical palatalizable: 
äräg'tä ` anägäm “come to an end”. For n:r, see § 7; for the palata- 
lization, see § 2. 

From verbs 1.2.2: nəžäžtä from näzäsäm “ dream” (see § 3). 

From verbs with 2nd radical velar: 
nax’äblä : näkäbäm “find”. For the palatalization, see $ 4; for k > 
x 2 x", see § 8. 

From verbs with last radical r: 
boxetä ` bäkäräm “lack, miss”; badetä ` bätäräm “ precede "; təretä : 
tänäräm ‘be filtered "; dafetd ` däjäräm ‘be bold, dare"; fogetä : 
jägäräm “ be fat”. 

From verbs beginning with a and ‘last radical y: 
azetä : asäräm “ mount”; adetä ` adäräm “spend the night”; atetä : 
atäräm '' be short ”. 

For the vowel e after the 2nd radical, see § 5; for the voiced d, z 
going back to a voiceless £, s, and for x going back to k, see § 8. 


Pattern yäktal, yäkatl (jussive), kat(a)l (imperative). 
For the vowel 7 after the 2nd radical, see § I; for n:r, see $ 7. 
From verbs with last radical labial: 
godifiä : gädäfäm “break the fast”; garimtä : gänämäm “ insult"; f2- 
ribiä : tänäbäm '' tear off the leaves ”. 
From verbs beginning with a and last radical labial: 
äribtä ` anäbäm “ milk”; ätijtä : atäfäm “fold ”. 
From verbs with last radical palatalizable (see $ 2): 
nokostä *) ` näkäsäm * bite”; nagatta :3) nägätäm ‘ kick”; nagagtd ` nä- 


1) The symbol : after the form of the pseudo-gerundive means “ from”. 
23) While normally the verbs with 2nd radical velar and 3rd š have 
the pattern nakastä, I also recorded nogsotä from nägäsäm ‘ become king ”. 


3) I also recorded fag’aftä from fägädäm with 2nd and 3rd radicals 
palatalized. 
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gädäm “touch ”; nafog'tä ` näjägäm “be avaricious ”; notag'tä ` nätäqäm 
“snatch away ”; botox'tü ` bätäxäm '' pull out”. 

From verbs beginning with a and last radical palatalizable: 
ägoptä ` agädäm “bind”; äjostä : afäsäm “take a large quantity ”; 
ädog'tä ` adägäm “throw down”. 

From verbs 1.2.2 (see $ 3): 
gopogtä : gädädäm “ tear ”; sak'ok'tä : säkäkäm “‘ plant into the ground ”; 
naq'aq'tà : nägägäm “take apart”. 

From verbs 1.2.2 beginning with a: 
äğəğtä ` adädäm “cut peas or lentils”; äšəštä : asásám ‘‘ sweep”; 
äk'ok'tä : akäkäm “ scratch when it itches ”. 

From verbs with last radical 7 (see $ 5): 
gafitä : gäjäräm “let go, release "; kamitä ` kämäräm “ pile up, heap 
up" gatita : gätäräm “ kill”. 

With the reappearance of the original voiced (see $ 8): 
xadıtä ` xätäräm “ prevent, dam’; sabitä : säpäräm “ break ”; dobitá : 
däpäräm “ repeat ”. 

With x for À (see § 8): 
maxitä ` mäkäräm “ advise ”. 

From verbs beginning with a and last radical r: 
äkitä : akäräm '' breed cattle ”’. 

From verbs with 2nd velar and 3rd labial (see $ 4): 
nog'oftà ` nägäjäm “fall down’; nag'amtd : nägämäm “ pick up”. 

From verbs with ıst velar, and 2nd and 3rd labials: 
g'afijtä ` gäfäfäm “cut the edges "; x'2bibtä ` xäbäbäm “ surround ”. 

The syllabic structure discussed so far was C19C2vC3-"). There is 
also the syllabic structure C,aC2C3a—. This is the structure of verbs in 
which the 2nd consonant is a labial and the 3rd consonant is one of 
the prepalatals £, $, č, č; or of verbs in which the 2nd consonant is 7 ?) 
and the 3rd consonant is either a velar prepalatal (e g', x’) or one of 
the prepalatals č, č, g, $ Thus: 
tabSatd : täbäsäm “roast "; nafsata : näjäsäm “ blow (wind) "; gamsatä : 
gämäsäm “break off a large piece”; gəmčətä?) ` gämätäm “ esti- 
mate"; fəbčətä : täbätäm “seize”; gəmčətä : gämätäm “chew off”; 


1) C = Consonant; v = vowel. 

2) The liquid y can go back to an original 7, n, v. 

3) From käfätäm ‘‘ open’’ I also recorded the pseudo-gerundive with 
the syllabic structure kofoltä. 
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zampatä !) ` zämädäm “stretch by pulling’; torx'otä ` tänäxäm “ ma- 
ke incisions ”; darg’atä ` dänägäm “strike”; sarg'otä : sänägäm steal”; 
saröotä ` säntäm '' cauterize ”; bartatd ` bäntäm “cheat”; sanbotä ` säntäm 
“ make something penetrate”; forgatä ` fändäm “judge”; dəršətä : 
dänäsäm “ sing and dance ". 


From verbs beginning with a: 


äröotä ` antäm “ cut, slaughter ”. 

An isolated example is $2gdatä from sägädäm “ worship " in which 
the last radical is not prepalatalized; instead, the 1st and 2nd radicals 
are prepalatalized. 


Type B 


Type B is a type that corresponds morphologically to the so-called 
2nd form of Arabic or Ziel of Hebrew. Semantically, however, the verbs 
of type B are not derived from verbs of type A as is the case of the 2nd 
form of Arabic which is often derived from the rst form, or of the piel 
of Hebrew which is often derived from the gal. 

The pattern of type B is mezäräm, that is, with the vowel e after 
the Ist radical. If the rst radical is a prepalatal (3, £, č, č, g', &', q', x’) 
or if the 2nd radical is a prepalatal velar (e, k’, g', x’) the pattern is 
Zäpäräm, that is, with the vowel & after the Ist radical. The prepalatals 
going back to a corresponding non-prepalatal were brought about by 
the vowel e following the ıst consonant. This can be proven by external 
evidence, that is, by comparison with the other Gurage dialects, as 
well as by internal evidence within Caha itself. For external evidence, 
cf. Soddo zibbäräm '' return ” against Caha Zäbbäräm, or Soddo tikkäläm 
“boil in water" as against Caha čäkkäräm. As for internal evidence, 
the imperative-jussive proves the point. Indeed, while the imperfect 
is yasdkat, with the prepalatal because of the vowel e after the Ist radical 
as in yamezar, the jussive is yäsäkat, with the corresponding non-pre- 
palatal because the vowel & after the rst radical in yamäzar did not 
bring about the prepalatalization. Since the pseudo-gerundive uses 
the base of the imperative which has the same vocalic structure as the 
jussive, it will not have palatalization either. 

The pseudo-gerundive from verbs of the pattern mezäräm with 
last radical palatalizable (see $ 2): 


1) From tämädäm "lay the yoke” I recorded the pseudo-gerundive 
with the syllabic structure /omoftá. 
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oe 


mätastä ` metäsäm “take something in small quantities "; mäsax'tä : 
mesäxäm “ ruminate "` mäsog'tä ` mesägäm '' the parents promise to give 
marriage gifts to the newly married”; mälag’tä : melägäm “snatch away”. 
From verbs r.2.2 (see $ 3): 
bäcactä ` betätäm “ be wide"; falattd : fetätäm “ be partial”. 
From verbs with last consonant r: 
mätitä ` metäräm “ 


choose '; mäzitä : mezäräm “ count ”. 

From verbs of the pattern Säkätäm with a last radical labial (see $ 1): 
gätibtä : g'ätädäm “place horizontally "; gätimtä : g'ätämäm “sell on 
credit "; dämimtä ` pämämäm “ stop up the opening of a container ”. 

From verbs with a last radical palatalizable (see $ 2): 
säkoctä ` Säkätäm “ repair "; tdqvasia ` Eägväsäm “ beg ”. 

From verbs 1.2.2 (see $ 3): 
käsostä ` R'äsäsäm “ accuse ”. 

From verbs with the last radical 7 (see § 5): 
däpi : gäpäräm “ finish"; täfi : Cäfäräm “ put into the mouth”; sáf : 
füfürüm “ wrap up, envelop”; gäbi : g’äbäräm “ pay taxes”; gäpi: 
g'äpäräm “help, aid”. 


In the verbs with initial x’ that I recorded, the prepalatal x’ re- 
mains. Note that in these examples the last radical is 7 (see also below): 
x'ämi ` x'ämäräm “ decorate "; x'äbi :1) x'äpäräm “ start to speak after 
having been unhappy ”. 


From verbs with a 2nd radical prepalatal velar and a 3rd radical 
labial: däk'om ` päkämäm "strike; täg'om ` lägämäm “give a hint”. 

In the examples with a 2nd prepalatal velar and a 3rd 7, the pre- 
palatal remains (see above): 
makita ` mäk'äräm “kindle”; bäg'itä : bäg'äräm “ brew beer”. 

The verbs with a rst and 2nd radical prepalatal velar lose their 
palatalization: 
gäkəčtä ` g'äk'ätäm “ accompany ”; gäkitä : g'äk'äräm 
käkitä ` R'äk'äräm “ hold in the armpit ”. 


€ «t 


straighten out ”; 


Type C 


Type C (zapätä) is a type that corresponds morphologically to 
the so-called 3rd form of Arabic. As was the case in type B, the verbs 
of type C are not derived semantically from verbs of type A or type B. 


1) One would expect x'ápi. 
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The main verb forms are: perfect banäräm “ fly ", imperfect yaba- 
nor, jussive yäbarar, imperative baror. The 2nd radical y in the jussive- 
imperative against n of the perfect and imperfect proves that the 2nd 
radical of the jussive-imperative was not geminated whereas it was 
geminated in the perfect and imperfect. 


From verbs with the last radical palatalizable (§ 2): 
frafvacta ` fvafvätäm “ make a little hole by scratching "; g’anasta : 
g'anäsäm '' tease”. 

In the verbs with last radical 71), the sequence 27? becomes 7 (see § 5): 
Cafwi ` Cafäräm “ scratch with claws ”; qati : gatäräm * make a knot”; 
éabi : Éapäräm “take off the upper part of the leaves of the ässät- 
plant ” (for 5:5, see p. 32); baritä : banäräm “ fly * (for r:n, see p. 32). 


BIRADICALS 


Class sámam 


This class corresponds to the Amharic class sémma that goes back 
to triradicals with a last radical laryngeal. The main verb forms are: 
perfect sämam, imperfect yasäma, jussive yäsma, imperative sama, fem. 
simä. 

In the verbs in which the last radical is a labial, the sequence 2Ca- 
results in 1C (see § 1): 
simstä ` simam “hear”; nimstä ` nämam “ prosper’ 


“inflate "; tf:td : läfam “ slap ”. 


5 nijfstä : näjam 

In verbs with a 2nd radical voiceless A that goes back to an original 
voiced bb, the original b reappears (see § 8): 
nibilà : näpam “ split"; sibstä : säpam “ be augmented ". 

From verbs with last radical palatalizable (see $ 2): 
falsiä (or fatätä) : fatam “ untie”; wəčätä : wälam “ go out”; xagata : 
xädam “ abjure”; nosätä : näsam “ raise ”; fog'ätä ` jägam “blow air 
into the vagina of the cow before milking it”; nak'ätä : näkam “ coa- 
gulate "; fog'ätä : jägam “split wood with an ax”. 

In verbs with a 2nd radical voiceless s, ¢, k that goes back to an 
original geminated voiced zz, dd, gg, the original voiced z, d, g reappears 
(see § 8). Since these consonants are palatalizable, they appear as 2, 
& @ (see § 2): 


1) See p. 36, n. 2. 
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goäätä : gäsam “govern”; Dbogätä : bälam “take”; wag’älä ` wägam 
“ pierce ”. 

In verbs with a 1st radical velar and a 2nd radical labial, the velar 
is palatalized (see § 4): 
g'ojätä : gäjam “push”; k'abätä ?) : käpam “ bend, fold "; g’abätä : gä- 
pam “ smear ”. 


In verbs with 2nd radical n the sequence ana-i becomes 2yd (see 
§ 6): 
zəyätä ` zänam 
der ”. 


D 4 D 


‘sow ”; sayätä : sänam “ arrive’’; xayatd : xänam “ hin- 


Class samam 


This class corresponds to the Amharic class sama that goes back 
to triradicals with a 2nd radical laryngeal. The main verb forms are: 
perfect samäm, imperfect yasäm, jussive yäsam, imperative sam, feminine 
sim. 

In verbs with a last. radical labial, the sequence 4C? becomes ;C 
or eC (see $ x): 

SHbtä ` Sabäm “ pull"; gsftä (or gefta) “ take as much as possible with 
one or two hands”; ssmtä (or semtä) “ kiss”. 

In verbs with a last radical palatalizable the vowel a after the 
ıst radical remains and the last radical is palatalized (see $ 2): 

Sagtä ` Sadäm '' distribute ”; nastä : nasäm “ lick ?; gažtä : gazäm “ sha- 
ke’; saciá : satäm " make a mistake ”; gacid : gatäm “ nibble "; mag'tá : 
magüm “sip milk”; dag'tä : dagäm “laugh”; nax'tä : naxäm " send”. 

In the verbs with a last radical 7?) the sequence -arı becomes — 
or —e (see § 5): 
dstä (or detä) from *dar-i-tá : daräm " bless"; xstä : xaräm “ know”; 


€t a? 


bstä : baräm “ say 


Class fägäm 


This class corresponds to the Amharic class fäggä that goes back 
to triradicals with a 2nd radical originally nonpalatal followed by y, 
that is, */dy. The main verb forms are: perfect fägäm, imperfect yofag, 
iussive yáfof, imperative fag. 


1) For b of the pseudo-gerundive against p of the perfect, see p. 32. 
2) See p. 36, n. 2. 
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From verbs with a last radical prepalatal: 
fogtä : fägäm “ ask the parents for the engagement of their daughter ”; 
maStä ` mäsäm ‘become evening”; qvaztd ` gväzäm ‘have dysen- 
tery "; facta: fätäm “grind flour"; sag'ta : säg'äm' bring witness ”’; 
gagtä:g’ägäm “be sharp”; bex'tá : bäk'äm ‘‘ weep” (note E beco- 
ming x’). 

This verbal class also contains verbs whose 2nd radical is a non- 
prepalatal, the last radical having been w: 
naq'lá : nägeäm “roar (animal) "; fowtä ` täpwäm “suck”. 

In the verbs ending in # the sequence əni becomes 1: 
pitä : pänäm “be lame "; xitä : xänäm “dig a hole”. 

Verbs whose jussive is of the yäkfäl pattern: 
satetä ` sátüm “ drink " (note ? against č); fofetä ` täfwäm “ be satiated ”. 


Type B 


The only verbs of type B in the class fägäm are: 
Cänäm “ come”, Cänäm “ give birth”, Zäsäm "be cold”. 

I recorded only fäntä ` Cindm “come”; täntä ` Cänäm “ give 
birth ". For the non-palatals (t, #) in the pseudo-gerundive against 
the prepalatals (č, č) in the perfect, see p. 37. 


Type C 


The main verb forms are: perfect maläm, imperfect yamac, jussive 
yämaë, imperative mac. From verbs whose last radical voiceless goes 
back to a voiced, the voiced consonant reappears in the jussive (see 
p. 32). Thus, perfect gasäm raid”, imperfect yagas, jussive yägaZ, 
imperative gaz. 

For the nature of type C, see p. 38. 

From verbs with last radical prepalatal: 
fvattä ` featim “ mow grass with a sickle "; maëté ` madäm ‘ become 
angry "; mvastd ` mvasäm “ smear, stroke”. 

From verbs whose last radical voiceless goes back to a voiced con- 
sonant (see $ 2): 
gačtä for gagtä (by assimilation of gt to čt) from gacám “ rope an animal ”, 
jussive yägaf; gastá for gaztd (by assimilation of # to $t) from gasäm 
“ raid ", jussive yägai. 

From verbs with last consonant n: 
mean ` meanäm “be jealous ". 
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Other verbal classes 


Out of the various verbal classes I would like to mention only the 
frequently used verb wäräm “go” whose pseudo-gerundive is wetd. 

There are many more verbal classes, such as éoräm “ carry loads ” 
or mvätäm “die” (corresponding to Amharic motä), sämäm “ hide” 
or sejäm “ sew " (corresponding to Amharic hedä), and others, but they 
will be discussed in another context in which the Caha verbal system 
will be investigated. 


THE TRIRADICALS IN THE GURAGE DIALECT 
OF ENDEGEN 


The Gurage* cluster presents the most intriguing problems within Semitic 
Ethiopic. A detailed investigation of the various Gurage dialects is likely to 
throw new light on the history and classification of Semitic Ethiopic. The 
present study deals with one aspect of Endegen, a dialect of the Western 
Gurage group. It discusses the main verb forms of types A, B and C of the 
triradicals in the basic stem. The triradicals of this study include verbs of 
the 1.2.3 class, of the 1.2.2 class, verbs with initial a (representing verbs with 
the initial laryngeals ' ' A h and the velar /r), and verbs with the 2nd radical ?. 
The verbs discussed here are taken from my Endegeü vocabulary collected 
during the various stays in Ethiopia. 


TYPE À 


1 Perfect 


Type A is a type that corresponds morphologically to the Ist form of Arabic 
or Qal of Hebrew. 


1.1 As far as the 2nd radical of the perfect in the triradicals of type A is 
concerned, there are three patterns in Ethiopic. There is the Geez pattern, 
the Amharic pattern and the Chaha pattern. The Geez pattern has the 2nd 
radical simple (säbärä); the Amharic pattern has the 2nd radical geminated 
(säbbärä); the Chaha pattern has the 2nd radical simple but shows traces of 
gemination through devoicing (säpärä, from säbbär à). 


* The abbreviations used in this article are: Gafat = W. Leslau, Etude descriptive et 
comparative du gafat (1956); Hetzron = R. Hetzron, Ethiopian Semitic: Studies in classifi- 
cation (1972); Leslau 1971a = W. Leslau "Traces of Laryngeals in the Gurage Dialect of 
Endegen”, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 30 (1971), 218-224; Leslau 1971b = W. Leslau, 
“The Verb Forms of the Gurage Dialect of Endegen”, in Hamburger Beiträge zur Afrika- 
Kunde, vol. 14; Afrikanische Sprachen und Kulturen - Ein Querschnitt, 1971, pp. 180- 
188; Rundgren = F. Rundgren, Intensiv und Aspektkorrelation. Studien zur äthiopischen 
und akkadischen Verbalstammbildung (1959). 


Amh. = Ambaric; Ar. = Arabic; Har. = Harari; Tna. = Tigrinya. 
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The Geez pattern (säbärä) with the 2nd radical simple is found in Geez,! 
Tigre,2 Tigrinya, Harari,> Selti, Wolane and Zway.4 

The Amharic pattern (säbbärä) with the 2nd radical geminated is found 
in Amharic, Argobba,5 Gafat, Eža, Muher, Masqan, Gogot$ and Soddo. 

The Chaha pattern has the 2nd radical simple, but there are indications 
that the 2nd radical was geminated. Indeed, an original geminated voiced 
labial b, a dental d, a prepalatal e, g, 2, and a velar g became p, t, K', c, š, 
and k.? The Chaha pattern is found in Chaha, Ennemor and Gyeto. 
1.2 As for Endegen, the subject of this study, I recorded for the perfect 
type A 73 verbs with a non-geminated 2nd radical (pattern gätälä) and 82 
verbs with a geminated 2nd radical (pattern gättälä).8 

The analysis of the existing verbs shows that the perfect of type A in En- 
degeñ has a non-geminated pattern (gätälä) whereas the geminated perfect is 
phonetically conditioned. 


2 Non-geminated perfect 
2.1 As a rule, the perfect is not geminated.? This is the case of verbs whose 
2nd radical is either voiced or voiceless. 


1 There is also in Geez the type Jäbsä, that is, no vowel after the 2nd radical. 

2 The pattern is gärla. 

3 The pattern is gätäla. 

4 For the East Gurage dialect of Azarnat-Mugo, see A. J. Drewes, Bibliotheca Orientalis 
17 (1960), 5-10; W. Leslau, ib. vol. 18 (1961), 19-20. 

5 The pattern is gättäla. 

6 The pattern gätälä (with the 2nd radical simple) appears in the negative (JAOS 71, 
1951, pp. 221-3). 

? Word 4 (1948), 44-45. 

8 Hetzron's indications on Endege (pp. 76-78) do not agree with mine. Out of 11 tri- 
radicals that he cites 6 do not agree with my transcription concerning the gemination. They 
are: näpärä, gäpä'ä, epärä, sapärä, Zapürá, bäkärä. For all these verbs I have a geminated 
2nd radical. Since in nearly all these examples p is involved he states that "temporarily, 
we may conclude that p cannot have gemination in Endegeii". However, outside of 5 examples 
with p mentioned above I recorded 'üppárá ‘plant’, gäppärä ‘decrease’, *äppa'a ‘smear’ 
gäppa'a ‘fold’, táppa'a ‘be cruel’, dappärä ‘repeat, add’, all with gemination. The only verb 
that does not have the gemination of p is 'epápá ‘be narrow’. Still in the domain of gemi- 
nation Hetzron states (p. 78) that type C has no gemination. This again does not agree 
with my recording for type C (see $7.3). For lack of gemination he also gives the form 
sdpdrdéa ‘she broke? against my recording kätäfäëëi ‘she opened’ (Leslau, 1971b, p. 182). 
One therefore wonders whether it is the same dialect or whether Hetzron's indications come 
from a region close to another Gurage dialect which would have exerted a strong influence 
on Endegeñ. My information comes from the central part of Endegeñ and the chances of 
an influence by other dialects are reduced. 

9 Rundgren (p. 200) declares Endegeñ as a geminating dialect and in line with his state- 
ment he wrongly corrects my recording näkäsä into näkkäsä (p. 200) and ezäzä into ezzäzä 


(p. 203). 
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2.1.1 Examples of the 2nd radical voiced: fogägä ‘the moon is in the last 
day’, sägädä ‘prostrate oneself’, nägäsä ‘reign’, nädäfä ‘sting’, täbäsä ‘roast’, 
täbätä 'seize',!0 däbäsä "be abundant’, näzäzä ‘dream’, fäzäzä ‘be better’, 
gämäsä ‘break off a large piece’, gämäsä ‘taste’. 

2.1.2 Examples of the 2nd radical voiceless: kdsdsd ‘accuse’, wäsädä ‘take’, 
säkäkä ‘drive a peg into the ground’, ndkdsd ‘bite’, täkäsä ‘kindle’, lägägä 
‘take apart’, nägäsä ‘tattoo’, gäfäfä ‘cut the edges’, käfädä ‘open’, näfäsä 
‘blow’, kätäfä ‘hash meat’, nätägä ‘snatch away’. 

22 A second radical * (representing either an ancient laryngeal or a glot- 
talized g, t) or h is not geminated even if the gemination would be expected 
according to $3.1. 

2.2.1 Verbs with ° representing °, ‘, the class being /a'a3d:1! ba’asä ‘become 
worse’ (root b's), sa'arä ‘beg’ (root s'l), ga'azá ‘move to another place’ (root 
g z), sa'amá ‘kiss’ (root s'm), na'azá ‘be heavy’ (root n?z).12 

2.2.2 Verbs with ' representing the glottalized q, t (that is, ancient f, s, d), 
the class being J&E d3à:!? a’ärä ‘be short’ (root ber, Amh. aftürd), a'äwä 
‘wash’ (root hdb, Amh. attäbä), fë dma ‘block up a hole’ (root ftm), fä’änä 
‘be ready’ (root ftn), nä'ärä ‘pull out’ (root nal, sä’änä ‘hang up’ (root sql), 
dä’änä ‘hide’ (root tqn).14 

2.2.3 Verbs with medial h: mäharä ‘advise’ (root mkr), bähatä ‘die without 
being slaughtered’ (root bkt). 

2.3 There are a few verbs that have a 2nd radical geminated and yet this 
gemination cannot be explained by the phonetic reasons that will be discussed 
in 83. We will see (86.8) that the pattern gättälä can also be a type B pattern, 
but the imperfect agdtl of the verbs enumerated below indicates that these 
verbs are of type A. The verbs are: gämmätä ‘chew off’, gärräfä ‘whip, lash’, 


10 T fail to understand the reason for Hetzron's (p. 77) qualifying the verb fäbätä as enig- 
matic. If it is because of the 2nd radical 5 (that is, non-geminated and not having become 
pp) there are 4 other verbs that have no gemination of the medial radical b. They are: fäbäsä, 
däbäsä, käbäzä, täbägä. 

11 Note the influence of the laryngeals on the vowels: Ia’a3ä as against 142434; see also 
n. 13. 

12 ? represents a laryngeal. 

13 Note that ° representing g or f does not influence the vowels as does ° representing the 
laryngeals; see also n. 11. 

14 The final r of the triradicals goes back to an original / or r. In my recorded examples 
r goes back to n only in ammärä ‘believe’ (root 'mn) and hättärä ‘thatch a house’ (root 
kdn). Final / remains in the Amharic loanwords näftälä ‘make single (the toga-like dress)’ 
and däwwälä ‘ring a bell’. The last radical n going back to an original n occurs in azzänä 
‘be sad’ (probably an Amharic loanword). It would seem that the 3rd radical is n (going back 
tor or D in the class Jä d3à C representing g or f): dä’änä ‘hide, preserve’ (root [gn in Muher, 
Masqan, Gogot and Soddo), fä*änä ‘(food) is ready’ (root ffn), sä’änä ‘hang up’ (root sql). 
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gärrämä ‘be amazing’, märrätä ‘choose’,!5 näffägä ‘not invite people to eat’, 
sämmätä ‘drown’, wäggäsä ‘reprimand’, zällägä ‘penetrate’. These verbs are 
undoubtedly taken from Amharic, a language that has a geminated perfect 
in type A.16 

2.3.1 There are, however, a few verbs that either do not exist in Amharic 
or if they do exist in Amharic it is not likely that they were borrowed by 
Endegen, and yet they have an unexpected geminated 2nd radical. The verbs 
are: nämmädä ‘love’ (root Imd), nättäfä ‘make beer by mixing water with 
dough’, zämmädä ‘pull’. In the verbs that follow the original voiced became 
a geminated voiceless:17 ndkkddd ‘touch’ (root lgd), zäkkädä ‘remember’ 
(root zgd), akk ddd ‘bind’ (root "ed or 'qd), gättädä ‘make a hole’ (root gdd, 
qdd), nättädä ‘burn’ (root ndd), attägä ‘throw to the ground’ (root Adg). 
Since the geminated perfect also exists in Endegen (see §3) it could have 
been extended to verbs in which the gemination is not justified on phonetic 
grounds. 

2.4 Special mention should be made of the 2nd radical liquid n, r. Both 
these liquids appear as a non-geminated n.18 The verbs are: andqd ‘strangle’ 
(root Ang), anäsä ‘be less’ (root "ns), tänäfä “be left over’ (root trf), gänäsä 
‘begin’ (root grs), gänäfä ‘hit with a stick’ (root grf), gänäzä ‘be old’ (root 
grz),19 fänähä ‘be patient’ (root frk), dänäsä ‘break off the edge’ (root drs), 
dänägä ‘hit’ (root drg), bYänäsä ‘not feel at case’ (root brs). 

2.4.4 Note that if the 2nd radical is n and the 3rd radical is the dental dr 
the pattern is /dn3d (that is, no vowel between the n and the 3rd radical) but 
also 1änä3ä.20 Examples: fän(ä)dä ‘cut into halves’ (root frd), sändä ‘cauterize’ 
(root srt), wändä ‘descend’ (root wrd), fäntä ‘be blind’ (root frt), gäntä ‘despise’ 
(root grt), säntä ‘make something penetrate’ (root srf), antä ‘cut, slaughter’ 
(root frt). | 

2.4.2 Medial r is preserved in: farddd ‘judge’, gärätä ‘levy dues’, täräbä 


15 Not märäfä as given in Leslau 1971b, p. 181. 

16 Endegeti läggämä ‘work slackly', sällägä ‘grind’, gällädä ‘joke’ are undoubtedly Am- 
haric loanwords, but in Amharic they are of type B. Since I did not record the imperfect 
nor the jussive-imperative of these verbs I am in no position to state whether these verbs 
belong in Endegefi to type A or to type B. 

17 For the devoicing see §3.1. 

18 For geminated n, see §3.2.2. 

19 Rundgren (p. 200) finds this form “auffällig” instead of the expected gärräzä. This 
form is, however, normal since it fits into a whole class of verbs with a non-geminated 2nd 
radical n. 

20 In Chaha this feature also applies to verbs in which the 3rd radical is f, a sequence 
that is not attested in Endegefi. Thus, Chaha säntä, but Endegeñ sändä; Chaha fäntä, but 
Endegen fändä. 
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‘chip’, wäräsä ‘inherit’.21 These verbs are undoubtedly borrowed from Am- 
haric. 

2.4.3 The only example with a simple / is golätä ‘crave food’ (Amh. g”ällätä 
*desire"). 


3 Geminated perfect 
3.1 The gemination of the 2nd radical of the perfect of type A is phoneti- 
cally conditioned. Gemination occurs: 1) in the verbs that end in r; 2) in the 
verbs ending in -äwä (-à); 3) in the 1ä2a'a 1ä2@’ä classes. Note that an ori- 
ginal 2nd radical voiced g, d, b, z becomes voiceless geminated k, f, p, 5,22 
and a 2nd radical liquid (/, n, r) becomes geminated n. 
3.2 Triradicals that end in r have the gemination of the 2nd radical unless 
the 2nd radical is ° or A (see $2.2). The presence of a final r bringing about 
the gemination of the 2nd radical finds its parallel in the Gurage dialect of 
EZa. Indeed, type A in EZa has five jussive forms depending on phonetic 
and semantic conditions: yägtol, ydgatl, ydgattal; yägtäl, yägottäl. Of these 
forms, ydgattal (a phonetic variant of ydgtal, yägotl transitive jussive), and 
yägattäl (a phonetic variant of yägtäl intransitive jussive) occur in verbs in 
which the last radical is r. Monica Devens, a student of mine, who is working 
on phonetic problems of Amharic, informs me that the time duration of r 
is shorter than that of the other consonants. 
3.2.1 I recorded 34 triradicals with final r. Some of the examples are: 
bässärä ‘be ripe’ (root bel, däffärä ‘dare’ (root dfr), gäffärä ‘release’ (root 
gfr), mässärä ‘be like, seem’ (root msl), wäggärä ‘hew stones’ (root war). 
3.2.2 With an original voiced becoming geminated voiceless or an original 
liquid becoming geminated n: akkärä ‘raise cattle’ (EZa aggärä), mäkkärä 
‘pus comes out’ (root mgl; nättärä ‘bore a hole’ (root ndl), hättärä ‘thatch 
a house’ (root kdn), gättärä ‘put to bed’ (root gdr); *äppärä ‘plant’ (root 
qbr), näppärä ‘reside’ (root nbr), gäppärä ‘decrease’ (root gbl); assärä ‘carry 
a child on the back’ (root hzl); zännärä ‘start to fly’ (root zll), sännärä ‘the 
cheese comes to thetop' (root ad, gännärä ‘be light’ (root qll), tännärä ‘be 


21 For the verbs with geminated r, see §2.3. 

22 Hetzron (p. 76) referring to my article published in Bibliotheca Orientalis 18 (1961), 
19-20 states that “in Leslau’s published Endegeñ material all the original gemination in 
verbs seems to have been preserved, but geminates always become voiceless”. What does 
“original gemination” mean? There is no original gemination in type A or type C since 
the gemination does not exist in North Ethiopic nor in East Gurage-Harari group. As for 
the Amharic gemination (represented also in some South Ethiopian languages, see §1.1), 
it is not original. Besides, the examples given in my article refer only to a voiceless geminate 
p going back to a voiced 6 while already in my Comparative dictionary of Harari (1963) 
there are examples of a non-geminated perfect; see käfädä (under käfära), näkäsä, and 
others. 
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filtered’ (root fll), xännärä ‘cut the ears of a cow’ (root xrr), gännärä ‘cut 
down the leaves of the banana-like plant’ (root gnr, grr), bännärä ‘fly’ (root 
brr), annärä ‘be charred’ (root Arr). 

3.3 In triradicals that end in -äwä (also becoming -d)23 the 2nd radical is 
geminated. Here again it is the weakness of the final -äwä, -ä that brings 
about the gemination of the 2nd radical. Allthe occurring examples are: 
aggäwä ‘count’, ndkkdwd ‘find, meet’ (root rkb), nättäwä ‘be profitable’ (root 
rtb).24 

3.3.1 With an original liquid becoming geminated n: anndwd ‘milk’ (root 
hlb), tännäwä ‘hit, strike’ (probably trb), qännäwä ‘abuse’ (root grm), hännäwä 
‘spend a year’ (root krm), sännäwä ‘spin’. 

3.4 In the class /d2a’a (the * normally representing the ancient laryngeals 
*, and occasionally 4)25 and /ä2ä’ä (the ’ representing a glottalized g, t)26 
the 2nd radical is geminated. It is again the special nature of the last radical ’ 
that brings about the gemination of the 2nd radical. I recorded 12 examples 
of the class /ä2a’a and 5 examples of the class 7424 à. 

3.4.4 Examples of the /d2a’a class including devoiced consonants (going 
back to an original voiced) and nn (going back to a liquid 7, n, r): gáffaa 
‘push’ (root gf*),27 nässa’a ‘raise, lift? (root ns’), wäkka’a ‘pierce’ (root wg’), 
nükka'a ‘coagulate’ (root rg‘), hátta'a ‘betray’ (root kd"), gátta'a ‘pour’ (root 
gdk), *äppa'a ‘smear’ (root gb”), gäppa’a ‘enter’ (root gb’),28 gäppa'a ‘fold’ 
(root gb’, kb’), täppa’a ‘be cruel’ (root 15').29 


23 -dwd goes back to -äbä < äbä. 

24 For akkäwä ‘cup’, see 86.8. 

25 For the perfect of the verbs with an original last radical A, A, h, sce Leslau 1971a, p. 
222-3. 

26 For the influence of ' representing a laryngeal and ' representing a glottalized, sec 
n. 11, 13. 

27 In connection with gdffa’a of this class Hetzron (p. 78) states that “in Endegeä the 
glottal stop has survived following any geminate consonant and, with the glottal stop, the 
preceding gemination has also survived", In other words, the glottal stop is due to the gemi- 
nate and the geminate is due to the glottal stop. What happens, however, is that the pre- 
servation of the glottal stop depends on the nature of the last original consonant and not 
on the gemination of the 2nd radical. Thus, triradicals with last radical ' represent triradicals 
with an original last radical ' or * and the gemination is caused by the presence of the glottal 
stop and not the other way round. Indeed, there are biradicals that have a 2nd geminated 
consonant and do not have a glottal stop as 3rd radical. And yet, one would expect it since 
they go back to triradicals. This is the case of the pattern fättä which is the pattern of verbs 
whose original last radical was & or h, and the gemination of the 2nd radical has nothing 
to do with the glottal stop (see Leslau 1971a, p. 223-4). 

28 Not gäppä'ä as in Gafat 200 and rightly corrected by Rundgren 201, n. 4. 

29 For a geminated b represented as pp, see also the East Gurage dialect of Azarnat- 
Mugo: säppärä, zäppätä, täsräppätä. Consequently, this feature is not unique to Endegeä 
as stated by Rundgren 202. 
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3.4.2 There are 2 verbs that preserve a geminated voiced: gYädda'a ‘harm’ 
(root gd, gWd”), and gäzza'a ‘govern’ (root gz”). The preservation of the 
voiced is undoubtedly due to the voiced g even though in gäppa'a ‘enter’ 
the devoiced p is used. 

3.4.3 Examples of the l/ä2d’ä class including devoiced consonants (going 
back to an original voiced) and nn (going back to a liquid /, n, r): ndwwa@ a 
‘run’ (root rwt), wättä'ä ‘fall (root wdg), sännä’ä ‘steal’ (root srq), dännä'ä 
‘be dry’ (root drq), anna’ à “be ended’ (root h/q). 

3.5 It should be pointed out that with the negative morpheme an- the 
gemination is kept: anwättärä-dä ‘he did not stretch hide’ (from wättärä), 
anwäggäsä-dä ‘he did not make reproaches’ (from wäggäsä). The situation 
is the same in Amharic, but not so in Muher, Masqan and Gogot, where the 
original non-geminated perfect reappears with the negative. 

3.6 Summary. Concerning the perfect of type A Endegeñ occupies a special 
position. The 2nd radical is simple (not geminated), but in special phonetic 
conditions it is geminated and an original voiced becomes a geminated voice- 
less. 


4 Imperfect 

4.1 The imperfect pattern of type A in the various Ethiopian languages is 
yaqáttal and yogätol. The pattern yagättol, that is, with a geminated 2nd 
radical, occurs in Geez and in Tigre in all the forms.30 In Tigrinya the 2nd 
radical is geminated in the forms without suffixes (e.g. sg. 3rd masc. yasäbbar); 
it is simple in the forms with suffixes (e.g. pl. 3rd masc. yasäbr-u). In South 
Ethiopic the pattern is yagätol, that is, with a 2nd radical simple. 

4.2 In the imperfect of Endegen the 2nd radical is normally simple and the 
pattern is agätol, agätl3! depending on the nature of the last two radicals. 
This is the case of both a geminated and a non-geminated perfect. For the 
original 2nd radical voiced or a liquid, see $4.8. Examples: gämmätä ‘chew 
off”: agdmt; nättärä ‘bore a hole’ (root ndl): anädor; wäsädä ‘take away’: 
owäsd; Sätäfä ‘cut in large pieces with a knife or axe’: 28ärf. 

For a geminated form of the imperfect, see $4.9. 
4.2.1 Initial b becomes w in intervocalic positon: bäkkärä ‘lack, miss’: awdhar 


30 For a bibliography dealing with the subject of North Ethiopic yagättal and its relation 
to Akkadian ikas$ad, see Rundgren, pp. 141-162. Add, W. Leslau, “The Geez imperfect 
again”, in Proceedings of the twenty-seventh International Congress of Orientalists (1971), 
pp. 89-90; H. Fleisch, “Le verbe du sémitique commun. Les discussions à son sujet”, 
Semitica 25 (1975), 5-18. 

31 The prefix y of yagät(t)al of the other Ethiopian languages reappears in the negative 
aygätl-okkä. 
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(84.8.1); bässärä ‘be ripe’: awdssar ($4.9); ba'asä ‘become worse’: awa ds 
(84.5). Initial b" remains: bWänäsä, bonäsä3? ‘not feel at ease’: abWäns. 
4.2.2 Initial n of the perfect remains n in the imperfect in intervocalic posi- 
tion; thus, nättärä ‘bore a hole’: anddar; nä'ärä ‘dig out’: ana’ar;33 näkkà à 
‘kick’ (root rgt): andga’. The reason why attention is given to this feature is 
because in the Gurage dialect of Chaha initial n becomes r in this position. 
4.3 In the class a2434, the initial vowel being a carrier for °, °, h, h and A, 
the form of the imperfect depends on the original consonant. 

4.3.1 If the initial consonant is an original °, * or h the imperfect is a’a2(2)3. 
Examples: anäsä ‘be little’ (root ns): a'ans; akkädä ‘bind, tie’ (if the root 
is 'gd): a'agd; afäsä ‘scoop up a large quantity of grain’ (root hfs): a'afs. 
4.3.2 If the initial consonant is an original 4 the imperfect is 4223; thus, 
annä’ä ‘be finished’ (root hig): ara’; attdgd ‘throw on the ground’ (root hdg): 
adag.34 

4.4 The class /d’ä3ä, the ' of which goes back to a glottalized g, f, has the 
imperfect a/a’a3.35 Examples: dä'änä ‘hide’ (root fqn): ada’an; nä'ärä ‘dig 
out’ (root poli: ənsar; sä'änä ‘hang up’ (root sql): aan: fë dnd (food) is 
ready’ (root fin): afa’an;36 fä'ämä ‘block up a hole’ (root ftm): af2'am. 

4.5 In the class /a’a3ä, the” of which represents an original ° or", the im- 
perfect is 272 ä3.37 Examples: sa'arä ‘beg, implore’ (root s’]): asd’ Gr; sa'amá 
‘kiss’ (root sm): esä'äm; ba’asä ‘become worse’ (root bei: ewä’äs.?® 

4.6 The class 1428'ä, the ’ of which goes back to a glottalized g, t, has the 
regular imperfect pattern 214223. Examples: sännä’ä ‘rob’ (root srq): asdra’; 
dännä’ä ‘be dry’ (root drq): addra’; näkkä'ä ‘kick’ (root rgt): andga’.39 

4.7 The class /ä2a’a, the * of which goes back to ’,‘, has the imperfect 
elä2ä.40 Examples: gäzza'a ‘govern’ (root gz’): agdzd; nässa’a ‘lift, raise’ (root 


32 For bonäsä coming from b"änäsä, cf. Amharic goddälä from g”äddälä, goftärä from 
q"üftürá, and so on. 

33 For this form of the imperfect, see 84.4. 

34 For more details, see Leslau 1971a, p. 220. 

35 It is interesting to note that in Geez, Tigre and Tigrinya, the imperfect of verbs with 
2nd radical laryngeal has also the pattern yasahab as against yagättal. However, we saw (no. 
13) that * in Endegeñ representing g or f does not have any influence on the vocalic system 
in the perfect and is not likely to have any influence on the imperfect. 

36 For the last radical r or n, see n. 14. 

37 For the imperfect of verbs with original 2nd radical A, A or h, see Leslau 1971a, p. 
221-2. 

38 For b becoming w in the imperfect, see $4.2.1. 

39 Note that if geminated, an original liquid /, n, r appears as n; if not geminated (as is 
the case of the imperfect) it normally appcars as r (but sec also 84.8.6). Likewise a gemi- 
nated velar g appears as k, but when non-geminated the original g rcappears. 

40 Hetzron (pp. 64, 65, 76) gives yagdfa instead of yagäfä recorded by mc. He also states 
(p. 78) that “after most (italicized by me) of the consonants, such as f, there is no glottal 
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ns’): onäsä; gáüffaa ‘push’ (root gf^): agäfä; g"ddda'a ‘harm’ (root end, 
2d’): ogYädä. 

4.7.1 Note that verbs of this class with geminated p as 2nd radical that 
goes back to a geminated b lose the b in the imperfect but keep the ’ instead. 
Thus, gäppa’a ‘enter’ (root gb’): 2gá'à; täppa’a ‘be cruel’ (root tb’): atd’d; 
qüppa'a ‘fold, bend’ (root gb’, kb’): aqd' éi) 

4.8 Verbs that have in the perfect a 2nd radical geminated voiceless going 
back to a voiced (k < g, t < d, s < z, p < b) show in the imperfect the ori- 
ginal voiced in a non-geminated form. For n, see §4.8.5. 

48.1 Examples for k « g: näkkädä ‘touch’: andgad; akkddd ‘bind, tie’: 
a'agd; zäkkärä ‘jump’: azdgar; nükka' a ‘coagulate’: onägä; wäkka’a ‘pierce’: 
owägä; gäkkärä ‘wither’: agdgar. 

An original velar k becomes in the imperfect a non-geminated bor x. 
Examples: bäkkärä ‘lack, miss’: awdhar; näkkäwä ‘find’: anähu; säkkärä “be 
drunk’: asäxar. 

4.8.2 Examples for t < d: wättä'ä ‘fall’: awdda’; hättärä ‘thatch a house’: 
ohädor; gättädä ‘tear’: agddad; gätta’a ‘pour’: agädä; nättädä ‘bore’: anddad. 
4.8.3 Example for s < z: assärä ‘carry a child on the back’: azar. 

4.8.4 The labial p coming from b becomes w (« b < b) in the imperfect: 
näppärä ‘reside’: onäwor ; *äppärä ‘plant’: a dwar; gäppärä ‘decrease’: aqdwar. 
For the /dppa’d class, see 84.7.1. 

4.8.5 Except for the class /ännäwä (for which see §4.8.6) an original gemi- 
nated liquid becomes r in the imperfect if it goes back to 7, r; it remains n 
if it goes back to n. Examples: tännärä ‘be filtered’ (root tll): atdrar; gännärä 
‘be light? (root g/l): agdrar; sännä’ä ‘rob’ (root srq): asdra°; dännä’ä ‘be dry’ 
(root drq): addra’; annärä ‘be charred’ (root hrr): arar; annä'ä ‘be ended’ 
(root hlq): ara’.42 Examples for n going back to n: anägä ‘strangle’ (root 
hnq): aang; anäsä ‘be little? (root ’ns): gong A) 


stop in PWG, e.g. *yagdf’a became yagäfa in all the PWG languages”. Since Endegeïñ, 
according to him, is included in PWG (Peripheral Western Gurage) it so happens that yagäfä 
(according to Hetzron yagdfa) is the imperfect of all the verbs of the pattern 1ä2(2)a’a re- 
gardless of the 2nd consonant. Note that the glottal stop remains in the /äppa’a class but 
b is lost (§4.7.1). 

41 For the imperfect of the verbs with 2nd radical geminated p in the class 1äppä3ä, see 
84.8.4. 

42 There is a series of verbs of the class Jä2ä3ä with simple n as 2nd radical (see $2.4), 
but I did not record the imperfect for these verbs. 

43 Examples of biradicals with n going back to /, r and becoming r in the imperfect are: 
hä'na ‘prohibit’ (root kl’): ahdr’d; td'na ‘hate’ (root sl): ofär’ä; hanna ‘call out? (root klh): 
ehärä; bä'na ‘eat’ (root bl): ewär'ä; zä'na ‘seed’ (root zr’): ezär’ä. Examples of biradicals 
with n going back to n and appearing as n in the imperfect: gännä ‘be jealous’ (root qn’): 
agänä; gä'na ‘be generous’ (root gn‘): agän’ä. 
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4.8.6 In the lännäwä class the situation seems to be different. The liquid 
n of the perfect going back to r remains n; the liquid n of the perfect going 
back to / becomes r. Examples for original r: gännäwä ‘abuse’ (root qrm): 
aqünu; hännäwä ‘spend a year’ (root krm): ahdnu; tännäwä ‘hit, strike’ (root 
trb): atänu. Examples for original /: annäwä ‘milk’ (root hlb): draw; sännäwä 
‘spin’ (of unknown etymology): asäru. 

There are no examples in which n is original. 
4.9 There is a series of verbs that have a 3rd radical r and the 2nd radical 
is a voiceless that does not go back to a voiced. In the imperfect of these 
verbs the 2nd radical is geminated.44 The verbs are: bdssdrd ‘be ripe’: awdssar; 
fättärä ‘lie’: ofättor; mässärä ‘seem, be like’: amdssar; nättärä ‘be melted and 
purified’: andttar; gättärä ‘be thin’: agättor; wättärä ‘stretch hide’: awättor. 
Since the jussive of these verbs has a type A pattern one is inclined to con- 
clude that these verbs are of the type A but the 2nd radical is geminated also 
in the imperfect because of the final r. 
4.9.1 The verbs däffärä ‘dare’, and gäffärä ‘release’ have a geminated per- 
fect but a non-geminated imperfect (2däfor, agäfor) contrarily to the above- 
mentioned verbs. 
4.10 Summary. Concerning the imperfect of type A it is safe to conclude 
that the regular imperfect pattern of type A is agdta/, with a non-geminated 
2nd radical. The only exception are some verbs ending in r (§4.9). 


5 Jussive-imperative 
5.1 Geez has two patterns of the jussive of type A: an intransitive pattern 
yogtäl, and a transitive pattern yagtal. Tigre, Tigrinya in the north, Amharic, 
Argobba, Gafat, Harari and East Gurage in the south have only one pattern 
yeqtál for both the transitive and intransitive verbs. 

The Gurage dialects of Chaha, Ennemor, Muher and Masgan have the 
patterns yägtäl, ydgatl and yägtal. The pattern yägtäl is, as a rule, limited 
to intransitive verbs and verbs of quality or state whereas the patterns yägatl 
and yägtal are formed from transitive verbs. These last two patterns are dif- 
ferentiated by the syllabic structure. For the reasons of the different syllabic 
structure, see Rassegna di studi etiopici 9 (1951), 85-98; Language 40 (1964), 
53-7. The Gurage dialect of EZa has five different patterns for the jussive, 
namely yägtäl, yägattäl, yägtal, yägatl, yägattal. Here again yägtäl (yägattäl) 
is the pattern of intransitive verbs whereas ydgatl (yägtol, yägattal) is the pat- 
tern of transitive verbs. For the reason of the different structures, and par- 
ticularly of the gemination of the 2nd radical, see Journal of Semitic Studies 
12 (1967), 66-82. 


44 For other verbs whose perfect is gättälä and the imperfect is agättal, see §6.8. 
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5.2 Endegen has two basic patterns for the jussive: ägatl, dgtal for tran- 
sitive verbs, and ägtäl for intransitive verbs. The patterns ägat! and ägtol 
depend on the nature of the last two consonants. Examples for dgatl: Goart 
from gänäfä ‘hit with a stick’, dnaks from näkäsä ‘bite’, ddars from dänäsä 
‘destroy’. Examples for ägtal: ändof from nädäfä ‘sting’, äntog from nätägä 
‘snatch away’, dskak from säkäkä ‘place a pointed object into the ground’. 
Examples for ägtäl: ägtär from gättänä "be thin’, ädfär from däffärä ‘be 
bold’, äwsär (< *absär < *absär) from bässärä ‘be ripe’. 

5.2.1 The imperative patterns are: qat] or gatal for transitive verbs, gatdl 
for intransitive verbs. The patterning qətl or gatal depends on the nature of 
the last two consonants. Examples for gatl, gatal: gäfärä ‘release’: gafar; 
wäsädä ‘take away’: wasd; Zänäfä ‘reprimand in a loud voice’: Zanf; wäggäsä 
‘reprimand’: wagas. Example for gotäl: däffärä ‘dare’: dofär. 

Note that the 2nd radical of the jussive-imperative is simple regardless of 
whether the 2nd radical is geminated or simple in the perfect. 

The pattern gatal (and undoubtedly also gatäl) is also used for the Jä’ ä3ä 
class, the * of which goes back to g, t: nä'ärä ‘dig out’ (root ngl): na'ar; 
fä'ämä ‘block up a hole’ (root ftm): fa’am. 

5.3 The class a243ä has the transitive patterns d'd223 and d2a3 and the 
intransitive pattern 4243 (for verbs going back to an original Ist radical 
h, h).45 

5.3.1 The transitive pattern ä'ä223 is used for verbs in which the Ist radical 
is an original ° or * (but also A, h). Examples: &'äns from anäsä ‘be little’ 
(root "nei: ä'ägd from akk ddd ‘bind’ (root ‘qd or ’gd); ä'äfs from afäsä ‘scoop 
up a large quantity of grain’ (root hfs); ä'äng from anägä ‘strangle’ (root 
Ang). 

5.3.2 The transitive pattern @2>3 is used for the verbs in which the Ist 
radical is an original h, h; dsas from asäsä ‘sweep’ (root hss); draw from 
annäwä ‘milk’ (root Alb); ddag from atägä ‘throw down’ (root hdg); dt (for 
änt) from antä ‘cut, slaughter’ (root hrs). 

Examples for the intransitive pattern 4243 of verbs going back to an ori- 
ginal Ist radical k, k; ärär from annärä ‘be charred’ (root hrr); Grd’ from 
anná' à "be ended’ (root lg). 

5.4 The class /a’a3ä, the ° of which goes back to °, *, has only one jussive 
pattern dla’a3. Examples: sa’arä ‘beg, implore’ (root s°/): dsa'ar; sa'amá ‘kiss’ 
(root s‘m): dsa'am; Sa’arä ‘abolish’ (root s'r): äsa’ar. 

5.5 The class /ä2a’a, the ° of which goes back to °, *, has only the pattern 
äl2ä. Examples: gdzza’a ‘govern’ (root gz’): ägzä; ndssa'a ‘lift, raise’ (root 
ns’): änsä; gäffa’a ‘push’ (root gf’, gf"): ägfä. 

45 The imperative is 4223. Note that vocalic length is phonemic: à for the jussive, à for 
the imperative. 
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5.6 In verbs in which the 2nd geminated radical of the perfect is a voice- 
less going back to a voiced, the voiced consonant reappears in the jussive- 
imperative. This is the case of the transitive and the intransitive patterns of 
the jussive-imperative.46 

5.6.1 Geminated k of the perfect going back to g reappears as g. Of the 
gatal pattern: naga’ from ndkk@ à ‘kick’ (root rgt). Of the gatäl pattern: zagär 
from zäkkärä ‘jump’; ğəgär from gäkkärä ‘wither’. Of the a283ä class: dgor 
(jussive) from akkdrd ‘raise cattle’. 

The geminated k of the perfect going back to k appears as A, x: nahaw 
from näkkäwä ‘find’ (root rkb); saxär from säkkärä ‘be drunk’ (root skr). 
5.6.2 The geminated ¢ of the perfect going back to d reappears as d. Of 
the gatal pattern: gədər from gättärä ‘put to bed’; nador from nättärä ‘bore 
a hole’ (root ndl). 

5.6.3 The geminated s of the perfect going back to z reappears as z in the 
jussive-imperative: äzär (juss.)47 from assärä ‘carry on the back’ (root bai, 
5.6.4 The geminated p of the perfect going back to b appears as w (< b < b). 
Of the gatal pattern: ’awar from *äppärä ‘plant’ (root qbr). Of the qotál pat- 
tern: gawär from gäppärä ‘diminish’ (root gbl). 

5.6.4.1 In the class Zäppa’a the original b is lost but * remains: ga’ä from 
gäppa’a ‘fold’ (root gb’, kb’); t2'à from tüppa'a ‘be cruel’ (root tb‘); ga’ä 
from gáppa' a ‘enter’ (root gb’). 

5.6.5 The geminated of the perfect appears as r in the jussive. Of the 
gatal pattern: garar from gännärä ‘cut down the leaves’ (root grr). Of the 
gotäl pattern: torär from tännärä ‘be filtered’ (root tll); dard from dännä’ä 
‘be dry’ (root drg). In the above mentioned examples the liquid n goes back 
to /, r. I did not record an example with an original n. 

5.6.5.1 In the class a283ä the non-geminated n of the perfect going back 
to n remains n in the transitive pattern &'ä2(2)3. Example: &'äng from anägä 
‘strangle’ (root hnq). The jussive ät from antd ‘cut, slaughter’ (root Ars) is 
subject to interpretation. The form ät may come either from änt or from árt. 
5.6.5.2 In the intransitive jussive pattern 4243 the geminated n of the per- 
fect going back to / and r becomes r. Examples: ard’ from annd’d ‘be ended’ 
(root lg); ärär from annärä ‘be charred’ (root Arr). 

5.6.5.3 In the class Jännäwä (lännä) the n of the perfect appears as n if it 
goes back to r; it appears as r whenever it goes back to /. Examples: imper. 
hanaw from hannäwä ‘spend a year’ (root krm), ganow from gännäwä ‘abuse’ 
(root grm), tanaw from tännäwä ‘hit’ (root trb); but draw from annäwä ‘milk’ 
(root hlb). For the time being I have no etymology for sännäwä ‘spin’ whose 
imperative is saraw. 


46 For the following verbs I recorded only the imperative. 
47 One would expect dzar since it is an intransitive verb. 
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6 TYPE B 

6.1 Type B is characterized in most of the Ethiopian languages by the 
gemination of the 2nd radical in all the verb forms, that is, in the imperfect, 
jussive-imperative, and so on. The vowel of the 1st radical is either d, e or i 
(gättälä, gettälä, gittälä). In the East Gurage dialects of Selti, Wolane, Zway 
and in Harari the 2nd radical is simple. In the West Gurage dialects of Chaha 
and Ennemor the 2nd radical is simple, but the devoicing of an original 
voiced indicates the feature of gemination.48 While morphologically type B 
corresponds to the 2nd form of Arabic or Pi‘el of Hebrew, it is no longer a 
derived stem. Type B is a basic stem in Ethiopic. 
6.2 In Endegen the pattern of the perfect is getälä and gettälä. The palatal- 
izable dentals d, t, t, the velar g and the sibilants s, z followed by the original 
vowel e become prepalatals (g, č, č, e, ¥ 2) followed by the vowel d, and 
the form of the perfect is *$äkkätä.49 
6.3 The pattern getälä, that is, the 2nd radical simple, is rare. Its forms 
are: perfect getälä, imperf. agetal, jussive ägätal, imperative gätal. The re- 
corded verbs are: metäsä ‘break off by pulling’, gemämä ‘chip off the edges’, 
fenägä ‘carry loads on the head’ (imperf. afeng, juss. äfäng, imper. fänag). 

For ezäzä ‘order, command’ I did not record the other forms. 

A verb with a simple p whose unvoiced quality indicates a geminated voiced 
b is "'epápd59 ‘be narrow’ (root (bb). Its forms are: imperf. i'ipap, juss. d äpop. 
For the special patterning of the verb whose ° goes back to a glottalized 
consonant, see also *eppärä (86.5). 
6.4 The most regular pattern is gettälä with the 2nd radical geminated.51 
Its forms are: perf. gettälä, imperf. agettal, juss. ägättal, imper. gättol. The 
recorded verbs with final r are: gekkärä ‘arrange, improve’, kekkärä ‘hold 
in the armpit’, mekkärä ‘kindle’, mennärä ‘be bitter’, messärä ‘change, ex- 


48 For more details, see Gafat 93-94; JAOS 71 (1951), 224-5. 

49 The situation is the same in Chaha, Ennemor and Gyeto. For the vowel ä (instead of 
e) after a prepalatal, cf. Amharic /übos*á (gerund, Ist pers. sg.) as against säborre. 

50 The verb ’epdpd may have an “unecht” form but not for the same reason as Rundgren 
203 n. 4 suggests. He is apparently disturbed by the fact that the verb has a type B pattern 
in Endegeñ whereas in Amharic and in Chaha the verb fbb ‘be narrow’ is of type A. How- 
ever, the verb could have gone over into type B in Endegeÿ, a phenomenon that we also 
encounter in other verbs (see $6.10). For verbs that are of type C in Endegeñ but of type B 
in the other Gurage dialects, see Sappdrd, Zappärä (87.3.2). What may be considered as 
“unecht” is the fact that the verb has a simple p whereas one would expect a geminated p 
since it comes from an original voiced 5, and the verbs whose 2nd radical is a voiceless 
coming from an original voiced are normally geminated (see $4.8). 

51 Note that while in Selti, Wolane the regular pattern of type B is getälä (with a non- 
geminated 2nd radical) there are also verbs of the pattern gertälä, with a geminated 2nd 
radical (JAOS 71, 1951, p. 224). 
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change’, mettärä ‘clear a forest’, mezzärä ‘count, enumerate’, nekkdrd ‘win 
in a lawsuit’. Other verbs: bettddd ‘be wide’, gekkddd ‘accompany’, gemmätä 
‘evaluate, estimate’, messdgd ‘the parents promise marriage gifts to the bride’, 
messähä ‘ruminate, chew’, mezzänä ‘count’, nekkäwä ‘ride’, gelläbä ‘support 
by providing food’. 

6.5 Verbs with an original initial laryngeal begin with e and the perfect 
pattern is e2243ä. The other forms are: imperf. 12223, juss. @2253, imper. 
G22a3. I recorded the following verbs: ekkärä ‘plane wood’ (Har. hekäla), 
ennä'ä ‘vomit’ (Tna. halä bald), eggärä ‘crunch, chew’ (perhaps enlarged bom, 
Geez hagäyä), and emmädä ‘be slow’. 

A verb with initial * going back to a glottalized consonant is 'eppárá ‘assist, 
aid’ (root gbl). Its forms are: imperf. i’ippar, juss. ä’äppar. For another verb 
of that kind, see *epäpä ‘be narrow’ (86.3). 

6.6 A few verbs of the B-type getdld, gettälä have the regular imperfect 
agetal (agettal), but for the imperative I recorded gatal, a pattern of type A. 
These verbs went over into the type A in the jussive-imperative. The verbs 
are: betähä ‘pull out something of a mass’, imperf. abetah, imper. batah; 
bettärä ‘advance, precede’ (root bdr), imperf. abedar, imper. badar;52 kebbäbä 
‘surround’, imperf. akebbab, imper. kabab; ketta’a ‘worry, be sorrowful’, im- 
perf. akettä, imper. kətä.53 

6.7 The type B of verbs with a Ist radical palatalizable (d, t, £, g, s, z) has 
the form *säkkätä from an original *sekkätä, the vowel e having brought 
about the palatalization. The prepalatals remain in the imperfect and the 
jussive-imperative in the verbs beginning with g, č, X, 2,54 but in the verbs 
beginning with & g' the original f, g reappear. Theoretically all the original 
non-palatals should reappear in the jussive-imperative since the jussive has 
the form dqáttal, with the vowel d (after the 1st radical) that does not cause 
palatalization. Note that in Chaha all the original non-palatals reappear in 
the jussive-imperative. 

6.7.1 The verbs with original č, g’ are: Cäffärä ‘take a mouthful’, imperf. 
acáffer, imper. tdffar; Cäkkärä ‘boil in water’, imperf. acdkker, imper. täkkor; 
g ämmärä ‘sew leather on the cover of a basket’, g’ dttdrd ‘be lenient’, g’ättäwä 
‘eat bread with stew’. 

6.7.2 The prepalatals remain in the jussive-imperative in the verbs begin- 
ning with £, Z, š, č and the forms are: perf. gämmärä, imperf. agämmar, juss. 
ägämmor, imper. gämmar. The verbs are: Zämmärä ‘low (bull)', Zännärä ‘cur- 


52 Note the original d reappearing in the imperfect as if it were a verb of type A. 

53 For the imperfect of verbs with final ' (going back to a laryngeal), see §4.7. 

54 If my recording is exact Z appears as z in the imperative of zä’ärä ‘split’ (root Zfr, Str), 
imperf. 222'2r, imper. zä’ar. Note that the imperfect has the pattern of type A of verbs with 
* going back to g, f (see $4.4), but the imperative has the pattern of type B. 
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tain off”, Cäggäwä ‘give a hint’, Säffätä ‘rebel’, Säkkärä ‘brew beer’, Sällämä 
‘decorate’, Säggärä ‘place in a row’, Sättärä ‘wither’. 

6.8 There is a series of verbs whose Ist radical is not a prepalatal and yet 
their perfect is gättälä, imperf. agättol, juss. ägättol, imper. gättol. Since their 
jussive ägättol is the jussive pattern of type B (see §6.4) the conclusion is that 
these verbs are of type B even though their perfect does not have the vowel 
e after the Ist radical, a vowel that is characteristic of type B. The verbs 
are: "ättärd ‘kill’, kämmärä ‘heap up’, säggärä ‘amble’,55 täggärä ‘put aside’; 
akkäwä ‘cup’, imperf. a’akkaw, juss. ä'äkkow ;56 dáffá à ‘press’, näffä?'ä ‘break 
off a branch at the joint’, nämwä'ä ‘run’. 

6.8.1 The pattern gättälä in Endegen for the type B is intriguing since the 
regular pattern is gettälä. The question arises whether it is an internal develop- 
ment within Endegen as may have been the case in Amharic57 and in the 
Gurage dialect of Muher or whether it was taken over from Amharic or 
from another Gurage dialect. 

6.8.2 The verb Sämmädä ‘buy grain or bread’ has the imperfect a$ämmad 
of type B, but the jussive äsamd has the pattern of type A. 

6.9 There is a series of verbs with a geminated perfect (gättälä) and a gemi- 
nated imperfect (agättal) for which I did not record the jussive. The verbs 
are: assäbä ‘think’, imperf. a@assab; attämä ‘print’, imperf. a'attom;58 däggäsä 
‘give a feast’, imperf. addggas; däwwälä ‘ring the bell’, nättälä ‘make single’ 
(a toga-like dress). All these verbs also exist in Amharic and are of type B. 
It would seem that Endegeñ borrowed these verbs from Amharic keeping the 
perfect pattern gättälä that is characteristic of the Amharic type B. Only the 
form of the jussive-imperative would help us to recognize the type, but, as 
I said before, I unfortunately did not record the jussive of these verbs. Since 
Endegen, as a rule, does not have a geminated imperfect in type A I would 
be inclined for the time being to consider these verbs as belonging to type B. 
6.10 Finally there are other verbs with a geminated perfect (gättälä) and 
a geminated imperfect (agättal) for which I did not record the jussive. The 
verbs are: azzdnd ‘be sad’: a'azzan; fäggädä ‘permit’: afäggad; kässärä ‘lose 
in business’, tämmämä ‘bend’, täggämä ‘be useful’. This series is intriguing 
since it so happens that all these verbs are of type A in Amharic. How is one 


55 The original voiced is preserved probably because it is an Amharic loanword. 

56 The verb ammärä ‘believe’ has the forms: imperf. a'ammar, juss. d dmmdr, imper. 
ämmär. 1 fail to understand the structure of the jussive and imperative where one would 
expect @dmmar, dmmar. 

57 See “Une hypothèse sur la forme primitive du type B en amharique", Word 13 (1957), 
479—488. 

58 The forms a'assab, a'attom (and their jussive ä’ässob, ü'üttom) were wrongly inter- 
preted in Leslau 19712, p. 220, as belonging to type A. 
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to interpret the geminated imperfect of these verbs? It is unlikely that they 
are of type A in Endegeii since Endegeñ does not have as a rule a geminated 
imperfect in type A. Indeed, as it was seen above ($4.9), only a small number 
of verbs has a geminated imperfect in type A. My provisional conclusion 
would be that these verbs went over into type B and adopted the perfect 
pattern gättälä, a pattern that is characteristic of Amharic. It is also possible 
that these verbs are Amharic loanwords. While it is true that in Amharic 
these verbs are of type A. they went over to type B in Endegeñ because they 
were felt as being loanwords. A similar feature can be observed in the fact 
that whenever an Amharic speaker is not familiar with a verb he will give 
it the patterning of type B. 

6.11 If my interpretation of the verbs with the perfect pattern gättälä, im- 
perfect agättal and jussive-imperative ägättal-gättal (wherever it is recorded) 
is correct, the conclusion would be that Endegen developed a type B pattern 
gättälä beside the regular gettälä and Säkkätä (for verbs that have a pre- 
palatal deriving from a non-palatal) instead of *sekkätä. 


7 TYPE C 
7.1 Type C is characterized by the vowel a after the Ist radical. Mor- 
phologically it corresponds to the 3rd form of Arabic, but unlike the 3rd 
form of Arabic type C is not a derived stem. It is a basic stem. 
7.2 The 2nd radical is simple in all the verb forms.59 This also applies to 
verbs with 2nd radical n going back to n, 1, r. The forms are: perfect gatälä, 
imperfect agat(a)l, juss. dgat(a)l, imper. gat(e)l. The recorded verbs are: fafädä 
‘make a little hole by scratching’, gamäzä ‘arrange the fireplace stones’, 
gagäsä ‘nod, wink’, Safätä ‘sulk’, manädä ‘travel’ (imperf. amand, imper. mand), 
manähä ‘capture in war’, ganäsä ‘poke fun at someone’. 
7.3 Verbs that end in r or ' have a 2nd radical geminated in all the verb 
forms. If the 2nd radical is n (going back to any liquid), p (going back to 
b), or s (going back to z) it appears in the jussive as a non-geminated r, w 
(« b « b) and z respectively.60 
7.3.1 "Verbs with an original 2nd radical voiceless: battärä ‘separate, dis- 
tinguish’, imperf. abattar, juss. dbattar; kaffärä ‘separate the calf from the 
cow’, imperf. akaffar, juss. dkaffar. 
7.3.2 Verbs with 2nd radical n, p, s: banndrd ‘destroy’ (root brr), imperf. 


53 Concerning the gemination of the 2nd radical in the imperfect Hetzron (p. 28) referring 
to my study "Le type verbal gatälä en éthiopien möridional”, in Mélanges de l’Université 
Sdint-Joseph 31 (1954), 27-31, states that all the South Ethiopian languages have gemination. 
In that study I mentioned, however, specifically the various Gurage dialects, but not Endegen. 

60 The same would probably also be the case with 1 < d,k < g, and so on, but I have not 
come across any verbs with ¿< d, k < g. 
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abannar, juss. dbarar; gannärä ‘finish off the top of a house’, imperf. agannar, 
juss. ägarar; gappard ‘finish, fulfill’, imperf. agappar, juss. dfawor; Zappärä 
‘return’, imperf. aZappar, juss. dZawar;61 zassa'a ‘act mad, be crazy’, imperf. 
azassd, juss. dzaza. 

7.4 The verbs dappäräs2 (root dbl) ‘add, repeat’ and sappärä (root sbr) ‘break’ 
have the appearance of a type C in Endegen but in the other Ethiopian lan- 
guages they are of type A. The other verb forms in Endegen are those of 
type A. They are: imperfect addwar (< adäbar, addbar), osäwor (< osäbor, 
asdbor); imper. dar (< dowor < dobar < dabar), sar (< sowar < sabar < sabar). 
7.5 The only verb that does not end in r or ' and yet has a geminated 2nd 
radical in the perfect and imperfect is Sakkädä ‘distribute, divide’, imperf. 
ofakkod, but juss. a¥ahad®3 (with a non-geminated k becoming A). I also 
recorded saffädä besides Säffädä ‘choose, select’, but I don’t have the other 
verb forms. 

7.6 There are two verbs of type C having the vowel à after the Ist radical. 
The verbs are käddämä ‘render service’ (taken from Ar. hädama), and dammätä 
‘card wool’. The forms are: perf. käddämä, imperf. akaddom, imper. käddom; 
dammätä, imperf. addmmat, imper. dammat. 


61 In Chaha, Ennemor and Gyeto these verbs are of type B. 

62 The verb is wrongly given as däppärä in JAOS 71 (1951), 227, but correctly given as 
dappärä in Gafat 195. 

63 For the non-geminated k appearing as h, see 84.8.1. 


TRACES OF THE LARYNGEALS 
IN THE ETHIOPIC DIALECT OF ENNEMOR 


A Contribution to the Semitic Laryngeals 


1. The Proto-Semitic laryngeals '' hh and the velar % are pre- 
served in Geez (*). In Tigre and Tigrinya % and % coalesced into h (1). 
As for the South Ethiopic languages of Amharic, Argobba, Harari, 
Gafat and Gurage the laryngeals and # are only partially preserved. 
Thus Amharic has only h (2), Argobba has A, h, and °, Harari has A 
and ? (3), and Gafat has 5 (4). In the Gurage cluster (5) the laryngeals 
of each individual language are varied; this problem, however, will 
not be treated here. The present study will deal only with Ennemor, 


(*) The languages are abbreviated as follows: Amh. = Amharic, 
Te. = Tigre, Tna. = Tigrinya. 

( There is in Tigrinya a velar voiceless x (representing the pro- 
nunciation of k), but this sound is an allophone of /k/. Indeed, in inter- 
vocalic or in postvocalic position /k/ becomes x; thus käle ‘refuse’, 
but yexáll? ‘he refuses’. This sound is, therefore, in no etymological 
connection with the Proto-Semitic Sich, On the Tigrinya spelling with A, 
see Ullendorft, The Semitic Languages of Ethiopia. A Comparative Pho- 
nology, p. 37-38. 

(3) This A, however, goes mostly back to an ancient k, as in hod 
* belly ', from käbd; hedä ‘go’ from kedä, and so on. A. Klingenheben, 
ZDMG 100 (1950) 374-384 recorded the glottal stop ' in Amharic in pause, 
but this sound is certainly not phonemic. Amharic spelling uses, however, 
all the symbols of the laryngeals. For the laryngeals in Amharic, see. 
Ullendorff, op. cit. p. 38-41. 

(5) This statement is in contradiction with that of Ullendorff, op. 
cit. 42 who gives for Harari the sounds ° and 4. Harari has also x, but 
this sound is in phonetic variation with k. For a fuller discussion of the 
Harari laryngeals, see Leslau, Annales d'Éthiopie 2 (1957) 150. 

(! See Leslau, Etude descriptive et comparative du gafat, p. 17-18. 

(5) The Gurage cluster spoken to the south-west of Addis Ababa 
consists of three groups:- 1) Eastern Gurage including Selti, Wolane, 
Ulbarag, and Zway; 2) Western Gurage including Chaha, EZa, Ennemor, 
Endegeü, and probably the sub-group of Muher, Masqan and Gogot; 
3) Northern Gurage with Aymellel as its only representative. 
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a dialect of the Western Gurage group, in which the laryngeals present 
the most interesting development. 


2. There are in Ennemor a few examples with % and x, but these 
sounds go back to an ancient b, and are in no connection with the 
original laryngeals. Examples: hedá ‘stamp’, G. kedä; xätärä ‘thatch 
a house’, Amh. käddänä ‘cover’; manäxä ‘take prisoner’, Amh. 
marräkä, and others. The only laryngeal in Ennemor that is in the 
main a representative of the Proto-Semitic laryngeals is the glottal 
stop ?. What is more interesting is the fact that in several verbal 
classes there is no evident sign of a laryngeal, but the ancient laryn- 
geals left definite traces in the phonetic and morphological treatment 
of these verbal classes. 


3. The glottal stop ° is mainly the representative of certain laryn- 
geals that will be discussed below. It can also be a representative 
of the glottalized g, s, d, { and ¢ (!). As representative of these glot- 
talized the glottal stop is phonemic in medial position, but not in 
initial position. Indeed, initially the form with or without the glottal 
stop can occur. Initially: äpärä and äpärä ‘plant’, root gbr (2); 


D The examples for the alternance gs d£ and ' (or initial zero, 
§ 3) occurring in the present study are the following: äpärä, äpärä ' plant ', 
root qbr ($ 3); *ätärä, ätärä ' kill’, root gil (§ 3); sä'ärä ' hang up’, root 
sql (§ 3), nä'ärä ‘ uproot’, root ng! (83); sänä'ä ‘steal’, root srq (§ 3); 
dänä’ä ‘be dry’, root drq ($ 3); 'án'á, än’ä ‘go East’, root on (§ 5.3); 
e'ejä ' embrace ', root kgf (§ 6.1.1); anä'ä ‘ be ended’, root hig ($ 6.1.2); 
ax à ' laugh’, root $hg (S 7.2); fä'ä ‘ tan’, root fhq (8 7.2); (a)rá" à ‘ be far’, 
root vhq (§ 7.2); nä'ä ‘exceed’, root /hq (87.5.1); *äpä, apa ‘ anoint’, 
root gb’ (§ 11.4.1); a'ärä ' make a fence’, root ksr ($ 6.1.1); a'ärä ' be 
short ’, root Aer (§ 6.1.2); ma'a ' come’, root ms’ (8 10.2); a'ábà ‘ wash’, 
root kdb (§ 6.1.2); wa'a ' go out’, root wd" (8 10.2); (a)mä”ä ' have labor 
pain’, root mhd (87.3); jä'ämä ‘ block up’, root fim ($3); jä'ärä ' be 
ready’, root fin (8 3); wa’ä ‘swallow’, root wht (8 7.3); ’äfa, äfa ' be spoiled’, 
root /f' (8 10.2); ’erä, erä ‘engender’, root čeňä (83). See also Lan- 
guage 28 (1952) 68; Lingua 6 (1957) 270. 

(OI Ancient voiced geminated dentals, labials and velars became 
simple voiceless in Ennenior as well as in Chaha; see Polotsky, BSL 39 
(1938) 138 ff, and Leslau, Ethiopic Documents: Gurage, p. 13. The exam- 
ples occurring in the present study are the following: äpärä, äpärä ' plant’, 
root gbr (83); g&pa ‘ enter’, root gb’ ($ 10.2); säpä ‘ augment’, root sbh 
($ 11.2); tpa ' skin ', root bh (8 11.2); *äpä, äpä ‘ anoint’, root gb’ (§ 11. 
4.1); täpä ' be cruel’, root 2b‘ (8 11.4.2); asärä * carry on the back’, root 
hal (8 6.1.1.); bäsä ' be numerous’, root bzh (8 11.3); gäsä ' own cattle’, 
root es ($ 11.4.1); näkä'ä ' kick’, root rgf (§ 3); waka ' pierce’, root wg 
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*ätärä and ätärä ' kill’, root gil; eñü and ’enä ‘ engender ', root Zend, 
Medially: sä'ärä ‘hang up’, root sql (1); nä'ärä ‘uproot’, root ngl; 
jä'ämä ' block up’, root fim; fä'ärä * be ready ’, root fin ' be fast’; 
sänä'ä ‘steal’, root srg; dänä'ä ‘be dry’, root drq; näkä'ä ' kick’, 
root rgt, and others. Note that the vowel preceding or following 
the glottal stop ° serving as representative of the glottalized g, ? or € 
can be the higher-low central vowel d, a feature that will not occur 
with * serving as representative of the ancient laryngeals (§ 4.2; 5.2; 6). 


4. As representative of ancient laryngeals the glottal stop ° 
occurs mainly as 2nd radical and, to a limited extent, as 3rd radical. 
In these positions the ' represents an ancient ° or", 

4.1. The conjugation of this verbal class is as follows: 


Perfect ba’asä (note the vowel a preceding and 
Imperfect yabä’äs [following the °) 
Jussive äba’as 


Future 1 = ystä'äs-k”e 
Future 2  yoba’as-se (?) 
Imperative be as 

4.2. Examples for ' as 2nd radical representing an ancient °: 
ba’asä ‘ be bad’, G. ba’asé ' be bad’, Tna. ba@ asd, Te. bo'us ‘ angry’; 
sa’arä ‘beg’, tä-sa’arä ‘ask’, G. s@ ald, Te. s@ala. 

4.3. Verbs with ° as 2nd radical representing an ancient ': xa’abä 
"repeat something `, G. ka’ab ‘second’ (°), Tna. a-xa’bätä ‘to dou- 
ble’ (3), Te. kä'ada ‘be double’; sa'amä ‘kiss’, G. Tna. sä'amä, 
Te. sd ama; wa’arä ‘spend the day, guard’, G. Tna. wä'alä, Te. 


(§ 10.2); näkä ‘ be coagulated ', root rg“ (§ 11.4.2); atägä ‘ throw down”, 
root kdg ($ 6.1.2); atärä ‘ spend the night’, root Adr (8 6.1.2); gata ‘ draw 
water ’, root gdh (§ 11.2). 

() Ennemor has no 7. An ancient / n and v are represented as n 
or rin definite conditions for which see Lingua 6 (1957) 272. The examples 
of the alternance are too numerous in the present study to be placed 
together in this footnote. 

(2) Future 1 is formed with the imperfect followed by —kwe; future 2 
is formed with the jussive followed by -se except for the vowel of the 
prefix that is a in the future 2 (ya—ba’as—se) whereas it is & in the jussive 
(ä-ba’as). For an attempt of an explanation of the two-kinds of future, 
see Word 6 (1950) 238. 

(89) For Ennemor x as phonetic variation of k, see § 2. 

( This is a denominative verb with the suffixed nominal element 
-t from the root &‘b. 
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wá ala; (a)rä’ädä- (impersonal) ‘ tremble’, G. r3’9dä, Tna. rä'adä, Te. 
ra ada; ma acá ‘be angry’, G. Te. ma at ‘wrath’, Tna. mä'atä ' punish’. 

4.4. Verbs with’ as 2nd radical for which there is no Proto-Ethio- 
pic origin; Sa'adä ' distribute? (1), na’azä ' be heavy”. 


5. The glottal stop ° as 3rd radical representing an ancient ' 
or ° occurs only with verbs the second radical of which is a or m. 
Note that # in Ennemor represents in certain conditions an ancient 
r, L or n (t). 

5.1. The conjugation of the class bän’a is: 


Perfect bän’a 
Imperfect yabdär’a 
Jussive äbr’a 


Future 1  y20àr a-ke 
Future 2 yobr’a-se 
Imperative bəra 

5.2. Verbs with ° representing an ancient °: ana ‘ defecate’, 
Tna. hare, Te. har'a (with ^) (3); xän’a ‘ prohibit’, G. Te. käl’a, Tna. 
kale (3); zän’a ' seed *, G. Te. zär’a, Tna. zár'e; mēna (type B) ' fill, 
be full’ (5, G. Te. mäl’a, Tna. mäle. 

5.3. Verbs with ° representing an ancient ': bän’a ‘eat’, G. Te. 
bala, Tna. bäl e; än'a ’än’a ‘ go East’, Tna. gän’e ‘ be straight ', Te. 
gän’a (°); näna ‘flourish’, Tna. läm'e, G. Te. lämlämä (); säm’a 
‘hear’, G. Te. säm'a, Tna. säm'e. 

5.4. The verb am’a ' calumniate ', with’ as 3rd radical, originates 
from hmy: G. Ina. hamäyä, Te. hama. 

5.5. Verbs for which there is no North Ethiopic equivalent: dän'a 
‘conceive’, fän’a ‘have intercourse’, sän’a ‘arrive’, tä-gäna ‘cross’. 


(1) Harari sé’ ada ‘ distribute, divide’ cannot help us in determining 
the root of the verb since Harari ' can go back to? or *. 

(7) See p. 259, n. 1. 

(3 For the initial zero of Ennemor against h of North Ethiopic, 
see $ 6.1. 

DI For Ennemor x in phonetic variation with k, see $ 2. 

(5) Type B of Ennemor is formed with the vowel e after the Ist 
radical (metäsä). I did not find yet any explanation for the long 2 in mén’a. 

() For initial zero or ° of Ennemor än’a, 'án'a, against g of gm, 
see $ 3. , 

(?) G. Te. lämlämä represents a reduplicated Im reduced from Im‘. 
The verbal formation of that kind is guite normal in Fthiopic; cp. for 
instance Amh. käläkkälä ' prevent * from the root kF. See also p. 266, n. 2. 
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For the verbal class representing verbs with an ancient ' or ‘ 
as 3rd radical, see § 10. 


6. Of greater inierest are the verbal classes of Ennemor that 
have no laryngeal in their root, but their phonetic and morphological 
treatment reveals traces of ancient laryngeals. In appearance there 
is no difference between a verb such as afäsä ' take a large quantity 
of grain’ and akädä ‘bind’. And yet, the imperfect of afäsä is 
yafs and the passive täjäsä, whereas the imperfect of akädä is ya’agad 
and its passive is ta'akädä. It can easily be proved that the difference 
in the treatment is not due to the nature of the 2nd or 3rd radical, 
but to the original initial radical that is k in afäsä or % in other verbs 
of this type, and * in akädä or" in other verbs of this type. 

Indeed, for the verbal class aCäCa one has to distinguish between 
verbs the initial radical of which was k or k, and between verbs the 
initial radical of which was * or", The conjugation of an original 
class haCäCä, haCáCá is as follows: 


Type A Type B 
Perfect ajäsä ek'ärä 
Imperfect yafs yik'or 
Jussive äfs (1) ya-kar 
Future 1 yafs-kre yik'or-h"e 
Future 2 = yä-fos-se ya kar—se 
Imperative äfs äkar 
Passive tajäsä tek'ärä 
Causative = atefásá atek'ärä 

As for the conjugation of the original class *aCäCä, 'aCáCá it is: 

Perfect akädä 
Imperfect — ya'agad 
Jussive d'ägod 


Future 1 — ya'aged—k"e 
Future 2 yë ägəd-se 
Imperative dgad 
Passive ta’akädä 
Causative ata’akädä 


The difference lies in the lengthening of the vowel for the verbs 
with an original b, A, (yafs, täfäsä) and in the preservation of ° (ya’agad, 
ta’akädä) for the verbs with an original °, *. 


(!) The symbol 4: represents a long à. 
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6.1. The type afäsä represents basically triliterals with an origi- 
nal À or Ah. 
6.1.1. Verbs of the type afäsä representing verbs with an orig- 
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inal initial % are: afäsä ' take a large quantity of grain’, G. hafasa, 


Tna. hafásd; akäkä ‘itch’, G. hakäkä, Tna. haxäxä (1), Te. kakka; 
anäbä ‘milk’, G. Tna. haläbä, Te. halba; asäbä ‘think’, G. Tna. 
hasäbä, Te. hasba; asärä ‘ carry on the back’ (3), G. Tna. hazälä, Te. 
hazla; aärä‘ make a fence’, G. Tna. hasärä, Te. hassära; e’efä (type B) 
* embrace ', G. hagáfá, Tna. haj’afa, Te. hagfa. 

6.1.2. Verbs of the type afäsä representing verbs with an original 
initial % are: anägä ‘ strangle’, G. hanägä, Tna. handjd (*), Te. hanga; 
and d ‘be ended? (4), G. halgä, Tna. haläjä, Te. halqa; atägä ‘ throw 
down `, G. hadägä ‘ abandon’, Tna. hadägä, Te. hadqa; atämä ‘seal’, 
G. hatäma, Tna. katämä, Te. hatma; atärä ‘spend the night’, G. 
hadärä, Tna. hadärä, Te. hadra; antä ' cut, slaughter’, G. haräsä 
‘incidere ' (5), a@abé ‘wash’, G. hadäbä, Tna. hasäbä, Te. hasba; 
a’ärä ‘be short’, G. hasärä, Te. haera. 

6.1.3. There are verbs for which there exists a correspondent only 
in Tigre or in Tigrinya. Since in these languages # and f coalesced 
into A it is difficult to know the Proto-Ethiopic origin of these verbs. 
The verbs are: agämä ‘cup’, Te. hagma ($); asäsä ‘sweep’, Tna. 
hasásá ‘ clean’; ek'ärä (type B) ‘ adze’, Tna. haxli * manico di zappa `, 
Te. hakal ‘ handle of axe, axe’. | 

6.1.4. Verbs for which there is no correspondent in the North 
Ethiopic languages but their conjugation indicates an initial h or k: 
akärä «raise animals’ (imperfect yäkor, jussive égal: of the type B: 
end à ‘vomit’ (imperfect yina’, jussive ä'n?’); e'emá ‘entice, taste good’. 

6.2. The type akädä represents original triliterals with an initial 
laryngeal ° or‘. 


(! For Tigrinya x derived from k in intervocalic position, see p. 257, 
u. 1. 

(?) The jussive of asärä is ä'zär, the future 2 yd'zár—se, that is of the 
A, type; see Rassegna di studi etiopici 10 (1951) 85-98. 

(9) As it was said § 1 in Tigre and Tigrinya k and k coalesced into A 
and, as a result of it, only Geez can serve as basis for the etymology. 

(4 The jussive d*vd@’ indicates a type Ay; see n. 2. 

( This etymology is in disagreement with that proposed by Po- 
lotsky, JAOS 69 (1949) 41 and accepted in my Etude descriptive et com- 
parative du gafat, p. 183, under. arrälä. 

(%) The verb is perhaps an Arabic loanword. 
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6.2.1. Verbs of this type representing triliterals with an original 
initial °: amärä ‘believe’ (4), G. *amnä, Tna. *amänä, Te. *amna; 
anäsä ' decrease, be less’ (?), Amh. annäsä going back to a root ss 
G. na’asd, Tna. nä'asä, Te. nä'asa; ezäzä (type B) * order, command, 
G. Tna. ’azzäzä, Te. *azzäza. 

6.2.2. Verbs of the type akädä representing triliterals with an 
original initial °: adädä ‘reap’, G. "asädä, ‘adädü, Tna. “asädä, Te. 
‘asda; akädä ‘bind’, G. "agädä, Te. ‘agda (3). 

6.2.3. A verb for which there is no correspondent in the North 
Ethiopic languages, but its conjugation indicates an initial ° or ‘ 
is ch'äsä, áküsd (type B) ‘to last, wait’ (imperfect yřik's, jussive 
& äks). 


7. Likewise, in the original triliteral verbal class with a laryngeal 
as 2nd radical, special consideration has to be given to the character 
of the laryngeal. The original triliterals with ° or * as 2nd radical 
have in Ennemor a triliteral form with * as second radical: sa’arä 
“beg ’, root sl; sa'amä ‘kiss’, root s'm. For detailed information 
concerning this class, see $ 4. As for A, h or has 2nd radical of orig- 
inal triliterals they became zero and, as a result of it, the triliterals 
became biliterals. The original % or h lengthened the vowel so that 
a form such as sähatä, sahatä became sätä, whereas in the verbs with 
an original k as 2nd radical the vowel is a, as in barä ' say ”, root bhl. 
It must be stated, however, that the type sata becomes more general 
and includes a few biliterals derived from the original triliterals the 
second radical of which was also * or A. 

7.1. The conjugation of the class sätä is as follows: 


Perfect sätä 
Imperfect asd*t 
Jussive äsät 


Future 1 yasä't-kee 
Future 2  yosat-se 
Imperative sai 

Passive *täsätä 
Causative *asalä or asä:iä. 


(! The jussive ä'ämär indicates a type A,; see p. 262, n. 2,4, 

(3 The jussive ä'äräs (with the alternance n:r, see p. 259, n. 1) in- 
dicates a type Ay; see p. 262, n. 2. 

(3) The root 'gd became by assimilation *'gd which in turn became 
akädä in Ennemor. For *gg>k, see p. 258, n. 2. See also p. 266, 1. 
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7.2 Biliteral verbs originating from triliterals the 2nd radical 
or which was h: dä’ä ‘laugh’, G. Sähagä, Tna. sáhagá (1), Te. sähaga; 
jä‘ tan’, G. fähagä, Tna. fähaj*ä; mara ‘ have pity ', G. Tna. mäharä, 
Te. mahra; näsä 1) ‘lick’, G. Tna. lähasä, Te. lahsa; 2) ‘ be wet’, G. 
rohosä, Tna. rähasä; sädä- ' err’, sätä * miss’, G. sahatd, Tna. sähätä, 
Te. sáhata; Sama ‘drag’, G. Tna. sähabä, Te. sähaba; tajä ‘ write’, 
G. Tna. sähäjä; (a)rä*ä ‘be far’, G. rahogä, Tna. rähaga, (tä)wäsä 
‘be a guarantor’, G. Tna. tä-wähasä, Te. ta—wahasa. 

7.3. Biliterals originating from triliterals the 2nd radical of which 
was h: dard ‘ bless’, G. däharä, Te. dähra; wa’ä ' swallow °, G. wahatä, 
Tna. wähhatä, Te. wähata; (a)mä”ä ' have labor pain’ (?), G. mähadä, 
Tna. mähasä. 

7.4. There are biliterals of the type sätä for which there are only 
Tigre and Tigrinya correspondents with % as 2nd radical. As it was 
said above, the Tigre and Tigrinya h represents a coalescence of A 
and # and it is, therefore, difficult to- know he origin of the root. 
These biliterals are: gafä ‘gnaw’, Tna. gahtäjä, Te. gahata ‘take a 
big quantity ’; käsä ‘ compensate ', Tna. kähasä; fäsä ‘ violate ', Tna. 
tähasä.. 

7.5. There are also a few biliterals of the type sätä going back 
to triliterals with % as 2nd radical: ngä ‘exceed’, (tä)ra’ä ‘ grow’, 
G. laheqd; gärä ' be red hot’, Te. gähara ' burn (charcoal) ’. 

7.6. Biliterals of the type sat@ going back to triliterals with * 
as second radical: ärä ‘load’, G. Tna. sä'anä, Te. sä ana; maga 
‘sip’, Te. mä'aga ' suck blood’, Tna. mäag”ä ‘ fill the mouth with 
water ’. 

7.7. An isolated example is m”@’& ' be warm ', going back to the 
root mwg: G. mogä. 

7.8. There are a few biliterals of the type said thatare undoubt- 
edly loanwords from Amharic or from other languages. While some 
of them in the original languages go back to the triliterals with h 
or * as 2nd radical, the Ennemor verbs being loanwords are no longer 
to be connected with the original Proto-Ethiopic type. It is, there- 
fore, irrelevant from the Ennemor point of view to consider the original 
character of the laryngeal. The Amharic loanwords are: Sard ' desti- 
tute’ (going back to s'r: G. Tna. sä'arä); tä-märä ‘study’ (going back 
in Amharic to mhr: G. Tna. mäharä ‘teach’, Te. mähara); mata 


(!) J is a spirant g. 
(? This verb occurs only with the causative morpheme a-. 
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‘estimate’ and zalä ‘threaten’ have no North Ethiopic etymology. 
An Arabic loanword is (tä)gäwä ‘ drink coffee ’ (from gahwa). A Chaha 
loanword is näxä ‘send’ (going back in Chaha to the root Pk: G. 
lo’aka), the Ennemor equivalent being R'äsä. 

7.9. Finally there are biliterals of the type sai for which there are 
no North Ethiopic equivalents. These biliterals are: däsä ‘ destroy ’, 
gädä- (impersonal) * be hungry ’, gafä * take with both hands’, gämä 
‘take a big piece’, Za má ‘covet’, (a)gä dä ‘to nurse’, (a)kä'sä ‘ make 
a joke '. 


8. The original biliterals with k as 2nd radical are represented 
in Ennemor as xard and their conjungation is as follows: 


Perfect xara 
Imperfect yaxir (1) 
jussive äxar 


Future 1 yoxir-k"c 

Future 2  yoexar-se 

Imperative xar 

Passive täxära 

Causative axärä 

The verbs are: xarä ‘know’, G. kahalä ' be able’, Te. kähala; 

sara ‘be beautiful’ (*), G. (tä)sahalä ‘be merciful, lenient’, Te. 
sähala; bard ‘say’, G. boholä, Tna. bala, Te. bela; ama ‘give’, 
G. wähabä, Tna. habä, Te. haba. 


9. To sum up the status of the original triliterals with a laryn- 
geal or with a velar % as 2nd radical, it is as follows: Original triliterals 
with * or * as 2nd radical are represented in Ennemor as sa’amä ($ 4); 
original triliterals with % or % as 2nd radical are represented as sata 
($7); original triliterals with A as 2nd radical are represented as 
xarä ($ 8). 


10. Finally there is a Proto-Ethiopic verbal class with a laryngeal 
as 3rd radical.. This class is represented in Ennemor as a biliteral 
type the laryngeals having become zero. However, the phonetic and 


( Note the palatalization of x into +’ in the imperfect as is also 
the case of sarä ' be beautiful’, imperfect yaar. 
(2) Imperfect yaser; see n. 1. 
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morphological features reveal the-original nature of the laryngeals. 
Indeed, the triliteral verbs with an original? or * have in Ennemor the 
biliteral form fäga whereas the verbs with an original % or h have in 
Ennemor as a rule the biliteral form fäfä. It should be remembered 
that the Proto-Ethiopic triliterals with a liquid J, ror n as 2nd radi- 
cal and ° or * as 3rd radical have in Ennemor the form bän’a with a 
glottal stop as 3rd radical (see § 5). 
10.1. The conjugation of the type fäga is as follows: 

Perfect jäga 

Imperfect ` yafäga 

Jussive afqa 

Future 1 yofäga-kre 

Future 2  yefqa-se 

Imperative foga 

10.2 Biliterals of the type fäga originating from triliterals with 
the last radical °: *äja, dja ' be spoiled, disappear’, G. fafa, Tna. 
tafe; jäga ‘split’, G. fäga and fäg’a, Tna. fáq'e; gäpa ' enter’ (1), 
G. gäb’a ‘return’, Tna. gäbe, Te. gäb’a ‘ become’; näsa ‘lift’, G. 
näs’a, Ina. näs’e, Te. näsa; täfa 1) ‘ spit’, G. täfa, Tna. täfe, Te. 
taftaf bäla (*); 2) ‘slap’, G. Te. säf'a (*), Tna. säf'e; waka ‘ pierce’, 
G. wäg'a, Tna. wäg'e; ma’a ‘come’, G. mäs’a, Tna. máge; wa’a ‘ go 
out ', G. wäd’a, Tna. wäsa. 

10.3. Biliterals of the type fäga originating from triliterals with 
the last radical ‘: däfa ‘reverse upside down’, G. däf'a ' trudere, pro- 
sternere ’; gáfa ‘push’, G. gäf'a, gäfa, Tna, géie ‘do wrong’; (tä)- 
räsa- (impersonal) ‘forget’, G. räs'a, Tna. rässse, Te. (ta)rässa'a. 

10.4. Biliterals of the type /äga for which there is no North 
Ethiopic correspondent: fäka ‘escape’, zasa (type C) (1) ‘be mad, 
crazy’. 


11: The biliterals of the type fäfä are more numerous than those 
of the type fäga. While basically fätä represents triliterals with an 


(1) For p representing an original bb, see p. 258, n. 2. The verb gäpa 
is the only one of the group with a glottal stop appearing in the imper- 
fect (yagäb’a) and in the jussive (ägab’a). 

(2) For the reduplicated form ?ftf coming from tf, see p. 260, n. 7. 

(3 For the alternance f:f in Ennemor and in other Gurage dialects, 
see Language 28 (1952) 68; Lingua 6 (1957) 271. 

(4) Type C is characterized by the vowel a after the Ist radical. 
Morphologically this form corresponds to the 3rd form of Arabic. 
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original k or h there are included in this class quite numerous verbs 
with an original ° or", 
11.1. The conjugation of the type fata is as follows: 


Perfect jätä 
Imperfect yafäta 
Jussive äfta 


Future 1  y2/ätä-ke 
Future 2  yofta-se 
Imperative fata 

Note that the final vowel is short in the imperfect, jussive and 
imperative, but the same forms in the future 1 and future 2 combined 
with the elements —A"e, -se have a long final -@. 

11.2. Biliterals of the type fätä originating from triliterals with 
h as 3rd radical: fätä ‘open’, G. Te. fátha, Tna. fáthe; gätä ‘ draw 
water”, G. Te. gädha (1), Tna. gädhe; xänä ‘call someone’, axäna 
“shout, make noise’, G. kälha; xátà ‘be unfaithful’, G. kahdä, Tna. 
kähadä, Te. kähada; nätä ‘be white’, G. näsha, Tna. näshe; säpä 
“augment ', G. sábha ‘ be fat’, Tna. säbhe; täpa ‘ skin’, G. Te. fäbha, 
Tna. täbhe; (tä)fena (type B) ' boil’, G. Te. jälha, Tna. fälhe. 

11.3 Biliterals of the type jätä originating from triliterals with 
h as 3rd radical: bäsä ' be numerous ', G. bäzha, Tna. bäzhe, Te. bäzha, 
näjä ‘inflate’, G. näfha, Tna. näfhe, Te. näfha; tänä 1) ‘call’, G. 
särha, Tna. särhe, Te. särha; 2) ‘hate’, G. Te. säl’a, Tna. sale; 3) ' be 
expensive ', G. Te. sän'a ' be strong’, Tna. sän'e. 

11.4. As it was mentioned above, the type fätä also contains 
several verbs representing triliterals with an original 3rd radical ' 
or‘. If one has to judge from the class sãtä that basically represents 
triliterals with an original k or k, but also contains verbs with an orig- 
inal % or * (see $ 7.5,6) one would be inclined to suggest that the bilit- 
erals with the long vowel 4 become generalized in the language and 
thus include verbs of different origin. As was also the case of sad, 
the type fätä most probably includes Amharic loanwords of the type 
fatta even though the Amharic prototype does not have a long vowel. 
This fact, too, would indicate that the biliterals with a long vowel 4 
(sätä or fätä) become more generalized in the language. 

11.4.1. Biliterals of the type fätä representing triliterals with 
an original °: *4pä, äpa ‘ anoint’, G. gäb’a, Tna. gäb’e; grädä ‘harm’ 


(! For t representing an original dd, see n. 258,n.2. The original 
root gdh became in Ennemor gd(h) by assimilation; see also p. 263, n. 3. 
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(probably Amharic), Tna. g”äd’e; gäsa ‘own cattle’, G. Te. gäza, 
Tna. gáze; nädä ‘help’ (probably Amharic rädda), G. Te. rád'a, 
Tna. rëd e tämä- (impersonal) ' be thirsty’, G. säm'a, Tna. säm’e; 
gänä ‘study’ (Arabic loanword from the root gr’ ‘ read’). 

11.4.2. Biliterals of the type jätä representing triliterals with 
an original °: bväka, boka ‘ ferment ' (probably an Amharic loanword), 
Tna. báx"'e; bägä ‘remain’ (perhaps Amharic), G. bäg”'a ‘ be useful’, 
Tna. bág' e ' be sufficient ’, Te. bäg'a; näkä ' be coagulated ’, G. räg'a, 
but Tna. räg'e, Te. räg'ä (with °); qdnà ' be kind, generous’, Tna. 
qün'e ‘be straight’, Te. gän'a; täpä ‘be cruel, rigid’, G. Te. täb'a 
‘be intrepid’, Tna. täb'a; (a)gäsä ‘ belch’, G. g”äs'a, g”äs’a, Tna. 
g"ás e, Te. gäs’a; beta (type B) ' dilute with water ', perhaps Te. bätte'a 
‘make honey-water ’; g'afä (type C) ‘feign to hit’, probably to be 
connected with G. gäs'a ' subjugate ', Tna. gäs'e ' punish’, Te. gäs'a. 

11.5. Finally there is a considerable number of biliterals of the 
type fätä for which there is no equivalent in the North Ethiopic lan- 
guages. The frequency of this class in comparison with the few verbs 
of the type fäga for which there is no equivalent in the North Ethiopic 
languages ($ 10.4) would also indicate that the type with a long vowel 
à, whether it is of the säfä or of the fätä type, is the more general type 
of the language. The verbs are: bätä ‘take’, gäma ' be blunt’, kata 
‘worry °, mäkä- (impersonal) ‘ be in need ’, näpä ‘split in large pieces’, 
gäpä ‘bend, fold’, Sätä ' smell good’, astata (frequentative) 
‘sniff’, (a)¢aéma ‘ not to answer to a call’, (a)gápa ' work slackly ', 
(tä)räta ‘lay hold of ', (at)g%anä ‘ argue with a superior ', e/'à (type B) 
‘covet’, (mara) Zaqa (type C)-‘ put in order’; and the verbs in the 
frequentative: abrana ‘be slippery’ (from *bänä), amiajä ‘ have 
flavor’ (from *mäta). 


12. In summing up the status of the Proto-Ethiopic laryngeals 
°° hh and of the velar % in Ennemor the following conclusions can 
be drawn: 

In nearly all the positions the laryngeals °° h kh and the velar A 
became zero. Only the original' “are preserved as" in medial position. 
This is the case of the class ba'asá (S 4) and of the forms of the class 
akädä in which the original" or * is in medial position as in the im- 
perfect ya'aged ($6). As is the case of the other modern Ethiopic 
languages the laryngeals and % left traces in Ennemor in the vowel 
a in the classes with a disappeared initial laryngeal of afäsä ($ 6.1), 
akädä ($ 6.2) or bwasä (84) against säpärä of the regular type, with 
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the vowel 4. While? or ° left traces in the vowel a in initial (akädä 
§ 6.2), medial (ba*asä, § 4) or final position (fäga, $ 10), and h left 
traces in the vowel a in the medial position (Xará, $ 8), the sounds h 
and A left traces in the long vowel 4 in medial and final positions. 
This is the case of yafas from afäsä (86), sätä ($ 7), and fata (S 11). 


13. The situation of the laryngeals is varied in the various Se- 
mitic languages. Biblical Hebrew and Akkadian will be discussed 
here briefly since the traditional vocalization of Hebrew allows us 
to draw certain conclusions on the influence of the laryngeals on the 
vowels. 

13.1. Biblical Hebrew preserved the laryngeals °° and h. Out 
of these laryngeals, * and occasionally * occupy a special position. 
Thus, for instance, ' and * cause, as a rule, a change of the vowel a 
of the article ha into d whereas before k and h the vowel of the article 
remains a. Examples: hd'i$ ‘the man’, hd@ir ‘the city’, but hka- 
here ‘the sword’, ha-hed ‘the echo’ (1). 

It is especially, however, the glottal stop * that is set apart from 
the other laryngeals. In the domain of vocalic changes caused by a 
laryngeal notice that the glottal stop * brought about the change of 
the preceding short vowels 7 and a into e and d, as in the pi'el be’er, 
mabder against Eer, gihes, riheg and maka‘er, megahes, maraheg (?). 

Another case to consider for the peculiarity of the glottal stop ° 
as against the other laryngeals is the vocalization of certain forms of 
the verbs Ist radical laryngeal. Whereas in the verbs with initial `, 
h or h the imperfect prefixes (outside of the prefix ° of the Ist person) 
have the vowel a for the o-imperfect (3) (as in tah*pok, tahbot, ta'^bod), 
the vowel of the prefixes is e in the verbs Ist radical * (as in te'€sop) ($). 

Very often ' lost its consonant value. This is the case in certain 
forms of the verbs with last radical °; thus gárá() against Sdlah, Säma 
and tdmah (5). Note at the same time the change of the vowel a of 
the 2nd radical as in $ämar into d as in gdrd(’). Likewise in some verbs 


(1) Since these facts are well known the references will be omitted. 

( For exceptions, see A. Sperber, Hebrew Union College Annual, 
vol. 16 (1941) 423-425. 

(3) That is, the imperfect with the vowel o of the 2nd radical. 

( In the a- imperfect, the vowel of the imperfect prefixes is € 
whatever the Ist radical may be, as in /ehdar, tehkam, te'Ctar, te €mas. 

( In certain condition ° keeps its consonant value; thus más?u 
* they found '. 
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Ist radical °, the glottal stop lost its consonant value, as in 'd£al, 
imperfect yol’)2al, against ‘mad, imperfect ya'mod (1). 

In some nominal forms, too, the glottal stop * lost its consonant 
value, as in Pele("), dese(’), and others. 

These few cases will suffice to show the special phonetic nature 
of °’, and occasionally of", and their influence on the vowels connected 
with them. 

13.2. In Akkadian only ° and % remained, the glottal stop ° re- 
presenting the coalescence of °° hh and g. It is difficult, however, 
to determine whether the disappearance of the other laryngeals is 
due to a phonetic process or to an orthographic reason since Sumerian 
did not have laryngeals. However, an original k * or g (all of them 
becoming °) brought about the change of an original vowel a into e: 
belum ‘master’ from *ba'lu-m, gömum ‘ flour’ from *gamhum (3). 


(1) The other verbs with 1st radical ' in which the ° lost the con- 
sonant value are ’dhadb ‘love’, 'ábad ' get lost’, 'dód(h) ' desire’, and 
'dmar ‘say’. 

(2) See W. von Soden, Grundriss der akkadischen Grammatik, p. 11. 
For more details on the influence of the laryngeals and of % on the vowels, 
see op. cit. p. 11-12, 24 ff. 
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The Semitic! imperfect of the basic stem? as represented by Arabic 
has three patterns with respect to the vowel ofthe 2nd radical: (ya)gtal, 
(ya)qtul, (ya)qtil; thus, yasrabu ‘he drinks’, yaktubu ‘he writes’, yanzilu 
‘he descends’. In Hebrew, these patterns are: (yi)qtal, (yi)gtol, (yi)atel, 
with the vowels a, o, e respectively; thus, yzlmad ‘he will study’, yiSmor 
‘he will watch’, yeseb ‘he will sit’. In the Ethiopian group, Geez (or clas- 
sical Ethiopic) has a single form for the imperfect, namely yaqattal,’ but 
for the jussive it has two patterns. These patterns are: yagtal corre- 
sponding to yagtal of Semitic, and yagtal going back to Semitic yaqtul 
and yaqtil, with the reduction of the short u and ? of the 2nd radical to a. 
The Geez jussive yogtäl goes back to the perfect gätlä' whereas the 
jussive yagtal goes back to a perfect gatala; thus, perfect labsa ‘he put on 
a dress’, juss. yolbäs; perfect nägärä, juss. yangar.” 


! Abbreviations: DILLMANN = A. DILLMANN: Ethiopic grammar. Transl. by 
J. M. CRICHTON. London 1907; Endegeñ = W. LESLAU: The triradicals in the 
Gurage dialect of Endegeñ. Yn: Israel Oriental Studies 6 (1976), 138—154; Eža = 
W. LESLAU: The jussive in Eža. In: JSS 12 (1967), 66-82; Gouragué = W. 
LESLAU: Le type labsa en gouragué. In: Rassegna di studi etiopici 10 (1951), 
85-98; KWK = KipANA WALD KEFLE and KErLÂ Giyorgis: Mashafa 
sawasaw wagas wamazgaba qalat haddis. Addis Ababa 1948 (= 1955). Geez- 
Amharic dictionary. 

G. = Geez; M. = Muher; Ms. = Masqan; juss. = Jussive. 

? The basic stem is known in Arabic as 1st form; in Hebrew as qal; in Ethiopie 
as type A. 

? Note that the syllabic structure of yaqattal is different from that of Arabic 
and Hebrew. In South Ethiopic the imperfect is yagatal, with a non-geminated 
2nd radical. 

* For an attempt to describe this class and for the bibliography see Gouragué 
97—98. 

* In Arabic the three forms of the perfect are: gatala, gatila, qatula; in Hebrew, 
the forms are: gätal, gätel, gätol. The correlation between the vocalization of the 
perfect and imperfect in Arabic and in Hebrew, however, is not regular. 
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Heretofore no other Ethiopian language was known to have two 
different patterns in the jussive. In my investigation of the Gurage 
dialects I came across three different patterns of the jussive in Óaha, 
Ennemor, and Endegen, the patterns being yägtäl, yaqtal, yägotl.* The 
pattern yägtälis, as a rule, formed from intransitive verbs and verbs of 
quality whereas the patterns yagtal and yagatl are formed from transi- 
tive verbs.” The last two patterns are differentiated by the syllabic 
structure. For the reasons of the different syllabic structures, see 
Rassegna di studi etiopici 9 (1951), 85-98 (for Caha and Ennemor); 
Language 40 (1964), 53-57 (for Caha); Israel Oriental studies 6 (1976), 
147-149 (for Endegen). The Gurage dialect of Eža has five different 
patterns for the jussive, namely yägtal, yagattal, yaqtal, yaqotl, and 
yägottal. Here again yagtal (yagattal) is the pattern of intransitive verbs 
whereas yagtal, yägotl (yagatial) are patterns of transitive verbs. For the 
reasons of the different structures, and particularly for the gemination 
of the 2nd radical, see JSS 12 (1967), 66-82. Note that in the perfect, 
the dialects mentioned above have only one pattern,’ contrarily to what 
happens in Geez.f 

The present study deals with Muher and Masqan. These two dialects 
have three patterns: yagtal, yaqtol, and yägatl. As in the other Gurage 
dialects mentioned above, yägtal is, as a rule, formed from intransitive 
verbs whereas yagtal and yagatl are formed from transitive verbs. It 
should be pointed out that while most of the verbs have only one 
pattern, some verbs have two patterns in the same dialect or one 
pattern in one dialect and another pattern in another dialect. There are 
also verbs for which one would expect a specific pattern for the jussive, 
and yet they form their jussive by using another pattern. This variety 
and differentiation may be due to the verb's going over from one jussive 
pattern into another as a result of a levelling-off process. 

The same situation also oceurs in Geez as summed up by DILLMANN, 
p. 177, n. 3. 


$ Note that in the jussive the vowel of the prefix is d only with the consonantal 
prefix y; with the other consonant prefixes, the vowel is a (logtal). Besides, for 
the future that can be expressed Caha and Eža by the jussive followed by & the 
vowel of the prefix is ə; thus Eža yabaddar-sa ‘he will be first’. 

$1 Tt is possible that Geez likewise had a jussive yaqtal and yoqatl depending on 
the nature of the last two consonants, but the “traditional” pronunciation uses 
only yagtal. This single pattern could have come about by a leveling-off process 
by which the patterns yogtal and yagatl have become yagial. 

7 For the form of the perfect, see Endegen 138—9. 

* This section, with minor changes, is taken from Eža 66-7. 
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l. Transitive perfect: transitive jussive 

2. Intransitive perfect: intransitive jussive } Rear 

3. Intransitive perfect: transitive and intransitive jussive 

4. Transitive and intransitive perfect: transitive and intransitive 
jussive 

9. Transitive and intransitive perfect: intransitive jussive 

6. Intransitive perfect: transitive jussive 

7. Transitive perfect: intransitive jussive 


1. Pattern yagtal 


The jussive pattern yagtal is, as a rule, formed from intransitive verbs 
or from verbs of state and quality. 

1.1. Intransitive verbs with the jussive yagtal for which a Geez jussive 
yagtäl is likewise attested:? gärräbä (M)'° ‘be near’, G. gärbä (rarely 
qaraba), juss. yaqrab; warrada (Ms) ‘go down’, G. warada, juss. yarad; 
wattaga (M.Ms.) ‘fall’, G. wadga (rarely wadaqa), juss. yadag. 

1.2. Intransitive verbs with the jussive yaqtal for which a Geez root is 
attested but no jussive form: fättänä (M) ‘be fast’, G. fatand,'' jussive 
yaftan in KWK; naffara (M) ‘be very hot’, G. nafara; naffasa (M) ‘blow 
(wind)’, G. nafsa, KWK also nafasa, juss. yanfas; qallala (M) ‘be light’, 
G. galala, KWK has galla, juss. yaglal; qattana (Ms) ‘be thin’, G. of 
DILLMANN only in the a-stem as ’agtana, KWK has gatana, juss. 
yagton; saggara (Ms) ‘amble’, G. Sagara, KWK has sagra, juss. yasgar; 
sammaia (M) ‘dive’, G. only in the a-stem as ’astama, KWK has satma, 
juss. yastam. 

1.3. Intransitive verbs with the jussive yaglal for which Geez has a 
jussive yagtal: baddara (M) ‘advance’, G. badara, yabdar; bassala (Ms) ‘be 
cooked’, G. basala, yabsal; garrama (Ms) ‘be amazing’, G. garama, 
yagram; saggada (M.Ms) ‘prostrate oneself’, G. sagada, yosgod; zannaba 
(M.Ms) ‘rain’, G. zanma, zanama, juss. yaznam. 

1.4. Intransitive verbs with the jussive yagtal for which Geez has the 
jussive yagtal and yagtal: arakkasa (M) ‘be impure’, G. rak"sa, juss. 
yark“as, yark os (KWK has only yark”as); baqqala (Ms) ‘germinate’, G. 


? An attested or a non-attested Geez root is based on A. DILLMANN: Lexicon 
linguae acthiopicae. Lipsiae 1865. However, KWK records occasionally a perfect 
or a jussive form not attested in DILLMANN; these forms will be given here and 
marked as coming from KWK. 

1? The perfect in Muher has a final -m (gärräbäm), but for the sake of conven- 
ience it will be quoted without final -m. 

" In principle one would expect for these verbs in Geez the form qaila. 
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bäg”älä, bäg" là, juss. yabq”al, yəbq”əl (KWK has bäg”älä, yabq"ol); 
däffärä (M) ‘be bold?,!? G. däfärä, juss. yodfär, yodfor (KWK has only 
yodfor); marrära (M) ‘be bitter’, G. märärä, marra, juss. yomrär, yamrar 
(KWK has only yomror); näddädä (M) ‘burn’, G. nadada, nadda, juss. 
yondad, yandad (KWK has only yandad); näggäsä OM Mai ‘reign’, G. 
nägsä, juss. yongas, yongos (KWK has nägäsä, nägsä, jussive only 
yangas); qäbbätä (M) ‘lack, miss’, !* G. gäbäsä, juss. yagbäs, yagbas (KWK 
has gabsä, yogbäs); säkkärä (M) ‘be drunk’,'? G. säkärä, juss. yoskär, 
yaskar (KWK has sakra, yaskar); tarrafa (M) ‘remain’, G. täräjä, tarfa, 
juss. yatraf, yatraf (KWK has only yotrof). 

1.5. Intransitive verbs with the jussive yagtal for which there is no 
Geez equivalent: bällätä (M.Ms) ‘cheat’, originally ‘exceed, be 
superior’; barrara (M) ‘fly’ (KWK has barara, but no jussive); dämmägä 
(Ms) ‘be beautiful; därräsä (M) ‘sing and dance';!* fäkkänä (M) 
‘multiply’; fäggärä (M.Ms) ‘be fat’; färrävä (M) ‘be patient’; fäzzäzä 
(M) ‘be feeble’; gälläjä (M) ‘be long’;'® gärräzä (Ms) ‘be old’; kässärä 
(M.Ms) ‘lose in business';'? nättärä (M) ‘be melted’ (KWK has näträ, 
nalära, juss. yonter); tännänä (M) ‘smoke’ (K WK has tänna, yatnan); 
lämmämä (M) ‘be crooked’; tarraga (M.Ms) ‘be dry’. 

1.6. Transitive verbs with the jussive yagtal for which Geez has like- 
wise a jussive yaqtal: labbdsd (M) ‘dress, put on a dress’, G. labsd,”° juss. 
yalbas, wärräsä (M) ‘inherit’,?' G. wäräsä, juss. yoräs (for yawräs). 

1.7. Transitive verbs with the jussive yagtal for which Geez has a 
jussive yoqtol: fäggädä (M) ‘permit’, G. fägädä, yofqod; kaffala (Ms) 
‘pay’, G. käfälä, yakfal; särrägä (M) 'steal',? G. särägä, yosroq; täbbäsa 
(M) ‘fry’, G. tabäsa, yatbas. 

1.8. Transitive verbs with the jussive yagtal for which Geez has a 
jussive yoqtol and yaqtal: arakkaba (M) ‘find’, G. rakaba, juss. yarkab, 
yarkab; wäggärä (M) ‘hew stones’, G. wägärä, juss. yawqor, yogär 
(KWK has only yagar). 

1.9. Transitive verbs with the jussive yagtal for which there is no 


'2 In Masgan the jussive is yädfor (3.3). 

13 Ms. yäqbot (3.3). '* Ms. yäsokr (2.4). "© Ms. yablat (3.4). 

16 Ms. yädros (3.2). — ' Ms. yafrah (3.4). ' Ms. yäglof (3.4). 

I did not record a geminated jussive in Masqan in verbs with final r contra- 
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riy to R. Herzron: The Gunnan-Gurage languages. Napoli 1977, who quotes - 


"Ezha-Masqan massara (perfect)-yomasor (imperfect)-yàmossár (jussive) ‘seem, 
rcsemble' (p. 70)". The geminated jussive occurs only in EZa in these conditions. 
? Note the “intransitive” form läbsä of the Geez perfect. 
2! Ms. yäwors (2.2). 7 Ms. yäfogd (2.2). © Ms. yäsrag (3.2). 
^ Ms. ydwgar (3.1). 
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Geez equivalent: fällägä (M) ‘spit out milk (child)'; farrama (M.Ms) 
‘break bread’; gäddädä (M) ‘make a hole’; gärräfä (M) 'lash'? (KWK 
has gäräfä, yagraf); läggämä (NM Mai ‘pick up’;”° märrätä (Ms) ‘castrate a 
man’ (KWK. has märätä without reference); gämmäsä (M) ‘taste’;?’ 
gärräfä (M) ‘hit with a stick’; wäddädä (M) ‘love’? (KWK has wädädä, 
wäddä, juss. yadad, without reference); wättärä (M) ‘distend hide'? 
(KWK has walara, yatar); zarrafa (M.Ms) ‘pillage’ (KWK has zarafa, 
yazrof). 
Patterns yagall, yaqtal 


The transitive verbs have as a rule have a jussive yagatl and yagtal 
depending on the last radical or on the two final radicals and their 
clustering possibilities. The pattern yagetl is the jussive of verbs whose 
two final consonants can be clustered, while the pattern yaqtal is the 
jussive of verbs whose two final consonants cannot be clustered and are 
disjoined by the vowel a. In fact, however, many of the verbs can have 
both patterns in the same dialect or one pattern in one dialect and 
another pattern in another dialect. Besides, it is not easy to arrive at a 
reasonable conclusion concerning the nature of the last two consonants 
that would allow clustering or non-clustering. As is also the case in 
Geez, the patterns ydgatl and yäqtal can also be formed from intransitive 
verbs. 


2. Pattern yagotl 


The Muher verbs of the type 1.2.2 have the pattern yaqail. This 
pattern is also used for verbs with last radical |. However, in view of the 
alternance of the patterns either in the same dialect or in one dialect in 
relation to another I present the tables given below without attempting 
a detailed analysis. 

The letters across the top denote the last radical; letters down the 
side denote the penult radicals. 

The symbol + indicates verbs that have the pattern yägatl; the symbol 
o indicates verbs that have the pattern yaqotl and yaqtal. 

2.1. The verbs given below are arranged according to the last two 
radicals. According to one of my Muher informants most of the verbs 
with the yagatl pattern can have a yägto! pattern. 

2.2. Transitive verbs with a yaqotl pattern for which Geez has a yagtal 
pattern: zabbaba (M) ‘surround’, G. kababa, yakbab; tabbata (M) ‘seize, 


5 Ms. yagraf (3.1). ? Ms. yáloqm (2.3). 
7 Ms. yaqmas (3.2). 78 Ms. yäwodd (2.3). X Ms. ydwtar (3.1). 
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Table I. Pattern yagatl 


b|fimidit|tigi|k|h|xiq|s|z| lini r 


+] | | | fol | | | | | Get fo 
Pte} | fol LLL IL TP ER U 
Pt LL | fol LLL LLL LL 
DE EC BE HE | TE ET TT ER ER ER 
Lie [I |l LLLLLIS Je 


[8L LE LL LL LLL LIII 
pt te} | jolts} [| jol [+[ | [+ 


hold, G. däbätä, yadbat; qübbàrà (M) ‘bury’,’' G. gabara, yoqbor (rarely 
yogbär); säbbära (Ms) ‘break’, G. säbärä, yosbor, gämmätä (M) ‘chew 
off ,? G. gämäsä, yagmas (only in KWK); näddäfä (M) ‘sting’, G. nadafa, 
yandaf, gaddafa (M) ‘break the fast’, G. gadafa, yogdof (rarely yogdaj); 
säddädä (M) ‘chase away’, G. sädädä, yasdad; qättara (Ms) ‘kill’, G. 
gätälä, yoglol; näkkasä (M) ‘bite’, G. näsäkä, yonsok; fäggädä (Ms) 
‘permit’, G. fägädä, yofqod; wäggäsä (Ms) ‘reproach, reprimand’, G. 
wägäsä, yowgos, yawgas, näggäla (Ms) ‘dig out’, G. nagala, yongol; 
mällätä (M) ‘bark a tree’, G. mäläjä, no jussive attested; tärräsä (M) 


x = ow | à Co [le = a fs 18 re m E = Sos | O" 


9 Ms. yälbof (3.1). = Ms. yáqbor (3.1). °” M. yäsbar (3.1). 
33 Ms. ydgmal (3.1). °* Ms. yänkos (3.1). — ? M. yäfgäd (1.7). 
% Ms. yämlo! (3.1). 


an 
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‘break off a piece’, G. farasa (KWK has the jussive yatras); warrasa (Ms) . 
‘inherit,’ G. wäräsä, yards. 

2.3. Transitive verbs with the jussive yagatl without a Geez eguiva- 
lent: gäffäfä (M) ‘cut the edge’; käffätä (M.Ms) 'open',* juss. yäkoft, 
yakfat, wäddädä (Ms) ‘love’;*? kaltafa (M) ‘hash meat';'? läggädä (M) 
‘touch’;*! zäggädä (M) ‘remember’; säkkäkä (M) ‘drive a peg into the 
ground’; täkkäsä (M) ‘kindle’; läggämä (Ms) ‘pick up’;*? wäggätä (Ms) 
‘crush, pound’; läggagä (M) ‘take apart’; kassasa (M) ‘accuse’; gälläbä 
(M) ‘catch’;*? tallaga (M) ‘draw water from a container';^* zännäfä (M) 
‘hit’; garräma (M) ‘insult’; gärrätä (M) ‘levy dues’; därrägä (M) 
‘strike’; bärräsä (M) ‘destroy’; gärräsä (M) ‘begin’; tärrärä (M) ‘cut 
into small pieces’. 

2.4. Intransitive verbs with the jussive yagall for which Geez has the 
root but not always the jussive: gabbala (Ms) ‘decrease’, G. qabla, 
without jussive; säkkärä (Ms) ‘be drunk'," G. säkärä, juss. yaskar, 
yaskar, täggäsä (M.Ms) ‘nod’, G. {aqasa, without jussive. 

2.5. Intransitive verbs with the jussive yagatl without Geez equiva- 
lent: nattara (Ms) ‘bleed from the nose’, faggala (Ms) ‘be better’. 


3. Pattern yagqtal 


As was the case with the pattern yaqotl, I present here the table given 
below without attempting a detailed analysis. Note that the final velar q 
prevents final clustering. For the verbs ending in any other consonant 
there is no clear-cut situation. 

The symbol + indicates verbs that have the pattern yaqtol; the symbol 
o indicates verbs that have the pattern yagtol and yagall. 

3.1. Transitive verbs with the jussive yaqtol for which a Geez jussive 
yagtal is attested: tabbata (Ms) ‘seize, hold’ "PO. dabata;*? qabbara (Ms) 
‘bury’, G. qäbärä;”? säbbärä (M) “break’,’' G. säbärä; naffaqa (Ms) ‘break 
off a branch’, G. nafäga; saffara (M.Ms) ‘measure’, G. safara; dammada 
(Ms) ‘to yoke’, G. dämädä; gämmätä (Ms) ‘chew off,” G. gämäsä; 
xaddana (M) ‘thatch a house’, G. kadana ‘cover’; battaxa (M) ‘pull out’, 


Y M. ywräs (1.0. — '* M. also yakfat (3.2). 

? M. yawdäd (1.9). —'* Ms. yaktaf (3.2). *' Ms. yälgad (3.2). 

? M. yälgäm (1.9). “ Ms. yáglob (3.1). *' Ms. yätlag (3.2). 

4S Ms. yägrot (3.2). *° Ms. yáqros (3.2). € M. yäskär (1.4). 

^5 M. yatabt (2.2). 

49 The jussive will not be given for the Geez verbs of this section unless it is 
different from yagtal. 

5 Ms. yagabr (2.2). > Ms. yasabr (2.2). = M. yaqomt (2.2). 
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Table II. Pattern yagtal 
b|fi|mid|titi|g|kihix|gis|z2| lint r 
NEM 
HERE 
ae te Lf 


= 
Lol | | tt Lat [|] [+] jo 
RUSSES CERN 


mo Le Lex | als |» lc 
D 


= 


es | I fol | | | jol | | |! 
[js I#lol | | [+] dels | | 


313 ex | N o [< & 


G. bätäkä; wättärä (M) ‘distend hide” (KWK has a jussive yotän; 
fattama (M) ‘block up a hole’, G. fadama; fattara (M) ‘create’, G. fatara; 
näkkäsä (Ms) ‘bite’, G, näsäkä; mäkkärä (Ms) ‘advise’, G. mäkärä; 
wäggärä (Ms) ‘chip stones’,” G. wägärä, juss. yawgor, yagär; gälläbä 
(Ms) ‘catch’, G. gäläbä (KWK); gällätä (Ms) ‘expose’, G. gäläsä; fällätä 
(Ms) ‘have a headache’, the verb being used impersonally from the 
original meaning ‘split’, G. fälätä; mällätä (Ms) ‘strip off "TO. mälätä 
(no jussive attested); gärräfä (Ms) ‘lash’,”’ G. gäräfä (KWK); särrägä 
(Ms) ‘steal,’ G. särägä; gälläbä (Ms) *cateh', G. gäläbä (KWK). 


53 M. also yäwtär (1.9). °* M. yänoks (2.2). — ? M. yäwgär (1.8). 
56 M. yämalt (2.2). °’ M. yägräf (1.9). 58 M, yäsräg (1.7). 
9 M. yägolb (2.3). 
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3.2. Transitive verbs with the jussive yagtal without a Geez equiva- 
lent: käffäta (Ms) ‘open’; gäffärä (M.Ms) ‘abandon, release’; gämmäsä 
(Ms) ‘taste’;°' säddäbä (Ms) ‘insult’; kättafa (Ms) ‘hash meat’ Hi nättägä 
(Ms) ‘snatch away’; läggädä (Ms) ‘touch’; täggämä (M) ‘profit, be 
useful’; (allafa (Ms) ‘rope an animal to kill it’; hallägä (Ms) ‘create’; 
tällägä (Ms) ‘draw from a container with a ladle’; färrädä (Ms) ‘judge’; 


gärrätä (Ms) ‘despise’; gärräjä (Ms) ‘levy dues’; gärräsä (Ms) 


‘begin’; därräsä (Ms) ‘sing and dance’. 

3.3. Intransitive verbs with the jussive yagtal with a Geez equivalent: 
gäbdätä (Ms) ‘lack, miss’, G. gäbäsä, juss. yagbäs, yagbas; täbbäqä (Ms) 
‘be firm’, G. täbägä, juss. yatbag (in KWK); daffard (Ms) ‘be bold',9? G. 
dafara, juss. yadfar, yadfar; barrada (Ms) ‘be cold’, G. barada, juss. yabrad 
(in KWK). 

3.4. Intransitive verbs with the jussive yaqtol without Geez equiva- 
lent: gälläfä (Ms) ‘be long’;”° bällätä (Ms) ‘be superior, exceed’ ;”! zällägä 
(Ms) ‘penetrate’; färrähä (Ms) ‘be patient’.’? 


Jussive of verbs with vocalic initial 
4. Pattern yatal 


4.1. The verbs with initial a go back to an initial * * h k and k, conso- 
nants that have become zero in Muhcr and Masgan. The intransitive 
verbs of this class have the jussive ydldl. Examples: addärä (M.Ms) 
‘spend the night’, juss. yadar (G. hadara, yahadar); allafa (M) ‘pass’, juss. 
yalaf’? (G. haläfä, yahalaf); annäsä (M) ‘be little’, juss. yànàs" (G. 
n? asa); azzana (M) ‘be sad’, juss. yazan (G. hazana, yahzan). For the 
intransitive verbs of Masqan having the jussive yall, yaltal, sec 5.2; 6.2. 

4.2. An interesting case is attara (M) ‘be short’ (G. kaşara, yahasar) 
whose jussive is yattar, with the geminated 2nd radical. It reminds one 
of the Eža jussive yaqgaltal in verbs in which the last radical is the liquid 
mS 

5. Pattern yall 

5.1. The transitive verbs have the jussive yal or yaltol. The pattern 

yall is the jussive of transitive verbs whose penult is the liquid n, r.* 


0 M. Ms. yakaft (2.3). °' M. yägmäs (1.9). 

M. yäkotf (2.3). © M. ydlagd (2.3). °* M. yätalg (2.3). 
& M. yägart (2.3). °° M. yáqors (2.3). © M. yädräs (1.5). 
^ M. yägbät (1.4. © M. yädfär (1.4). — M. yägläf (1.5). 
" M. yäblät (1.5). — M. yäfräx (1.5). M. yalf (5.2). 

" M. yans (5.2). ” See Eža 2.1.1. 

'$ For allaba (M.Ms) ‘to milk’ I recorded yallab. 
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Thus, annägä (Ms) ‘strangle’, juss. yäng (G. hanägä, yohanog); arrädä 
(Ms) ‘slaughter’, juss. yard (G. harada, yohorod); arrasa (Ms) ‘plough’, 
juss. yars (G. harasa, yaharas); arrata (NM Mei eut, juss. yart (G. harasa, 
yaharas). 

5.2. Intransitive verbs in Masqan with the jussive yätl are: annasa 
‘be little’, juss. yäns!! (G. na’ asa); alläfä ‘pass’, juss. yalf'* (G. halafa, 
yahalaf); allägä ‘be finished’, juss. yälg (G. halqa, juss. yoholog, yahlag). 


6. Pattern yattal 


6.1. The jussive pattern is yättol (with gemination of the 2nd radical) 
in the transitive verbs whose penult radical is not n, r. Thus, addada 
ON Mei ‘mow grass’, juss. yäddad”? (G. ‘adadd, ya‘odad); addägä (M.Ms) 
‘throw away’, juss. yaddag (G. hadägä, yahadag); affasa (M.Ms) ‘scoop up 
a large quantity of grain’, juss. yaffas (G. hafäsä, no jussive attested); 
affata (Ms) ‘scratch when it itches’, juss. yaffat; aggada (M.Ms) ‘bind, 
tie’, juss. yaggad (G. ‘agada, no jussive attested); aggämä (M.Ms) ‘to 
cup’, juss. yaggom; aggaza (Ms) ‘help’, juss. yaggaz; attaba (M.Ms) 
‘wash’, juss. yaltob (G. hadaba, yahadab); attänä (M.Ms) ‘to perfume’, 
juss. yatton (G. ‘atana, ya‘otan); attara (M) ‘make a fence’, juss. yattor (G. 
hasara, yahasar). Note allaba ‘to milk’ (G. halaba, yahalab), juss. yallab, 
against an expected yalb. 

6.2. Intransitive verbs in Masqan with the jussive yattal; addafa ‘be 
dirty’, juss. yäddof; attärä ‘be short’, juss. yättor (G. hasära, yahasar) D 


7. Hypothesis on the gemination of the jussive 


As it can be seen from the preceding analysis, the gemination or the 
non-gemination of the 2nd radical occurs only in verbs with initial a-. A 
jussive pattern with a final cluster has no gemination (yard) while a 
jussive pattern without final cluster, that is, with a vowel a between the 
2nd and the 3rd radical, has gemination (yaddag). The situation is the 
same in Eža yarb, but yatfob.?' 


7 M. yänäs (4.1). 7* M, yäläf (4.1). 

7 These verbs are of type A. Type B in Masqan has the form errämä, jussive 
gerrom. 

8° For the Eža jussive yal of verbs with penult r and for yättol of all the other 
verbs, see Eža 6.2; 8.2. 

5! Note that while in EZa the geminated jussive is conditioned by a final r, this 
is not the case in verbs with initial a (see Eža 8.1; 8.2). 
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The gemination of the 2nd radical does not occur in the imperfect of 
Eza regardless of whether there is final clustering (as in yarb) or 
whether there is no final clustering (as in yatab). In the imperfect of 
Muher there is no question of final clustering since its form is yagdu, 
with final a As for Masqan, I unfortunately recorded the imperfect of 
the a-verbs of one verb only, namely yagd with final clustcring, and 
consequently, no gemination of the 2nd radical. It is quite possible that 
all the verbs with initial a have the imperfect yaC, C,.% Also, if one has 
to judge on the basis of EZa where gemination occurs only in the jussive 
in certain phonetic conditions (yagaffar) and not in the imperfect in the 
same phonetic conditions (yagäfor),** there is strong likelihood that the 
imperfect of Masqan has no gemination. 

Needless to say, in a jussive pattern such as yard, that is, a pattern 
with a final consonant cluster, the 2nd radical cannot be geminated 
since a geminated 2nd radical in this situation would bring about a final 
cluster of three consonants, a feature that does not occur in Ethiopic. As 
for the pattern *yagad, a form such as yaggad, with geminated 2nd 
radical, is easily accepted on phonctic grounds. 

While the gemination of the 2nd radical is in principle possible on 
phonetic grounds, one has to look for the reason of the gemination. In 
other words, what brought about the gemination of the 2nd radical? It is 
possible that the gemination is due to the tendency of compensating 
for the loss of the 1st radical so as to give the jussive of the a-verbs thc 
shape of the jussive of an original triradical. 

If this is the case, one still has to answer the question of why does 
gemination occur in the jussive and not in the imperfect? There are two 
possible answers to this question. First, the vocalic structures of the 
imperfect and jussive are not exactly the same. Indeed, the imperfect of 
a dialect such as Eža is yatab (coming from *ya’atvb) whercas the jussive 
is *yalab (coming from *y,?a{ab), that is, the vowel is a before the 
original 2nd radical tin the imperfect and it is & before the original 2nd 
radical f in the jussive. Possibly the low-back vowel a of yatab does not 
necessitate the lengthening of the consonant in order to give the imper- 
fect the shape of an original triradical whereas the higher-low central 
vowel a of *yatab does necessitate the lengthening of the ¢ for the 
reasons mentioned above. 

If, however, the vowel a of the jussive is not likely to explain the gemi- 
nation of the consonant, there still remains the principle of giving the 

8 C = Consonant. 


# This occurs only in the imperfect of type A since in type B the 2nd radical 
is always geminated. 
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jussive of a-verbs the shape of an original triradical. My present think- 
ing for this principle being applied to the jussive and not to the imper- 
fect is that the syllabic structure of the Ethiopic jussive (yoqtol) may 
possibly be the original form of the Ethiopic imperfect and that the form 
yaqat(tjal is a secondary development. The principle of geminating the 
2nd radical in certain phonetic conditions would then apply to the 
original form yagtal and not to the secondary form yoqat(t)al. This hypo- 
thesis should not exclude the possibility that at a later stage the second- 
ary form *yaqatal as represented in South Ethiopic likewise underwent 
changes for phonetic reasons and became yagättal in North Ethiopic. I 
wish to emphasize, however, that the hypothesis of yoqtol as being the 
original form of the Ethiopic imperfect requires more investigation. 


Index 


addada (M.Ms) ‘mow grass’ (6.1) 
addafa (Ms) ‘be dirty’ (6.2) 
addägä (M.Ms) ‘throw away’ (6.1) 


bagqala (Ms) ‘germinate’ (1.4) 
barrada (Ms) ‘be cold’ (3.3) 
bárrará (M) ‘fly’ (1.5) 
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addara (NM Mei ‘spend the night’ (4.1) 

affasa (M.Ms) ‘scoop a large quantity 
of grain' (6.1) 

affata (Ms) ‘scratch when it itches’ 
(6.1) 

aggada (M.Ms.) ‘bind’ (6.1) 

aggama (NM Mai ‘to cup’ (6.1) 

aggaza (Ms) ‘help’ (6.1) 

allaba (M.Ms) ‘to milk’ (6.1) 

allafa (M.Ms) ‘pass’ (4.1; 5.2) 

allaga (Ms) ‘be ended’ (5.2) 

annaqa (Ms) ‘strangle’ (5.1) 

annasa (M.Ms) ‘be little’ (4.1; 5.2) 

arrada (Ms) ‘slaughter’ (5.1) 

arakkaba (M) ‘find’ (1.8) 

arakkasa (M) ‘be impure’ (1.4) 

arrasa (Ms) ‘plough’ (5.1) 

arrata (M.Ms) ‘cut’ (5.1) 

altäbä (M.Ms) ‘wash’ (6.1) 

atlana (M.Ms) ‘perfume’ (6.1) 

attärä (M) ‘make a fence’ (6.1) 

altärä (M.Ms) ‘be short (4.2; 6.2) 

azzana (M) ‘be sad’ (4.1) 

baddara (M) ‘advance’ (1.3) 

bällätä (M.Ms) ‘exceed’ (1.5; 3.4) 


barrasa (M) ‘destroy’ (2.3) 

bassala (Ms) ‘be cooked’ (1.3) 

battaxa (M) ‘pull out’ (3.1) 

daffara (M.Ms) ‘be bold’ (1.4; 3.3) 

dammada (M.Ms) ‘yoke’ (3.1) 

dämmägä (Ms) ‘be beautiful’ (1.5) 

därrägä (M) ‘strike’ (2.3) 

darrasa (M.Ms) ‘sing and dance’ (1.5; 
3.2) 

Jakkänä (M) ‘multiply’ (1.5) 

fallaqa (M) 'spit out milk' (1.9) 

fallata (Ms) ‘have a headache’ (3.1) 

fäggädä (NM Mel ‘permit’ (1.7; 2.2) 

faqqara (M.Ms) ‘be fat’ (1.5) 

farrada (Ms) ‘judge’ (3.2) 

färräxä, farraha (M.Ms) ‘be patient’ 
(1.5; 3.4) 

farrama (M.Ms) ‘break bread’ (1.9) 

fättämä (M) ‘block up a hole’ (3.1) 

fattana (M) ‘be fast’ (1.2) 

fältärä (M) ‘create’ (3.1) 

fazzaza (M) ‘be feeble’ (1.5) 

gäddädä (M) ‘make a hole’ (1.9) 

gaddafa (M) ‘break the fast’ (2.2) 

gaffara (M.Ms) ‘abandon’ (3.2) 


84 W. LESLAU: The Geez imperfect again. In: Proceedings of the twenty-seventh 
International Congress of Orientalists. 1971, pp. 89—90. 
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gällafa (M.Ms) ‘be long’ (1.5; 3.4) 
gallata (Ms) ‘expose’ (3.1) 

gàmmaía (M) ‘chew off (2.2; 3.1) 
garrafa (M.Ms) ‘lash’ (1.9; 3.1) 
garrama (Ms) ‘be amazing’ (1.3) 
garrata (Ms) ‘despise’ (3.2) 

garraza (Ms) ‘be old’ (1.5) 

hallägä (Ms) ‘create’ (3.2) 

kaffala (Ms) ‘pay’ (1.7) 

kaffata (M.Ms) ‘open’ (2.3; 3.2) | 
kassära (M.Ms) ‘lose in business’ (1.5) 
kassasa (M) ‘accuse’ (2.3) 

kattafa (M.Ms) ‘hash meat’ (2.3; 3.2) 
xabbaba (M) ‘surround’ (2.2) 
xaddana (M) ‘thatch a house’ (3.1) 
labbasa (M) ‘dress’ (1.6) 

laggada (Ms) ‘touch’ (2.3; 3.2) 
läggama (NM Mei ‘pick up’ (1.9; 2.3) 
läggaga (M) ‘take apart’ (2.3) 
makkara (Ms) ‘advise’ (3.1) 

mallata (M.Ms) ‘bark a tree’ (2.2; 3.1) 
marrara (M) ‘be bitter’ (1.4) 

märräjä (Ms) ‘castrate a man’ (1.9) 
naddada (M) ‘burn’ (1.4) 

naddafa (M) ‘sting’ (2.2) 

naffaqa (Ms) ‘break off a branch’ (3.1) 
naffara (M) ‘be very hot’ (1.2) 
näffasa (M) ‘blow’ (1.2) 

naggasa (M.Ms) ‘reign’ (1.4) 
nakkasa (M.Ms) ‘bite’ (2.2; 3.1) 
naqqala (Ms) ‘dig out? (2.2) 


nällara (Ms) ‘bleed from the nose’ 


(2.5) 
nalläga (Ms) ‘snatch away’ (3.2) 
nältärä (M) ‘be melted’ (1.5) 
gabbala (Ms) ‘decrease’ (2.4) 
gabbara (NM Mal ‘plant’ (2.2; 3.1) 
qabbata (M.Ms) ‘lack, miss’ (1.4; 3.3) 
qaffafa (M) ‘cut the edges' (2.3) 
gallaba (NM Mali ‘catch’ (2.3; 3.1) 
gallälä (M) ‘be light’ (1.2) 
gammasa (M.Ms) ‘taste’ (1.9; 3.2) 
garraba (Ms) ‘be near’ (1.1) 
gärräfä (M) ‘hit with a stick’ (1.9) 
garrama (M) ‘insult’ (2.3) 
garrasa (M.Ms) ‘begin’ (2.3; 3.2) 
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garrala (M.Ms) ‘levy dues’ (2.3; 3.2) 

gättänä (Ms) ‘be thin’ (1.2) 

gattara (Ms) ‘kill’ (2.2) 

sabbara (M.Ms) ‘break’ (2.2; 3.1) 

saddaba (Ms) ‘insult? (3.2) 

saddada (M) ‘chase’ (2.2) 

saffara (M.Ms) ‘measure’ (3.1) 

saggada (M.Ms) ‘prostrate oneself 
(1.3) 

saggara (Ms) ‘amble’ (1.2) 

sakkaka (M) ‘drive a peg into the 
ground’ (2.3) 

sakkara (M.Ms) ‘be drunk’ (1.4; 2.4) 

sammata (M) ‘dive’ (1.2) 

särraga (M.Ms) ‘steal’ (1.7; 3.1) 

takkasa (M) ‘kindle’ (2.3) 

tannana (M) ‘smoke’ (1.5) 

tarrafa (M) ‘remain’ (1.4) 

tarrara (M) ‘cut into small pieces’ (2.3) 

tabbaqa (Ms) ‘be firm’ (3.3) 

tabbasa (M) ‘fry’ (1.7) 

tabbata (M.Ms) ‘seize’ (2.2; 3.1) 

tallafa (Ms) ‘rope an animal to kill it’ 
(3.2) 

tällägä (M.Ms) ‘draw water from a 
container’ (2.3; 3.2) 

tämmämä (M) ‘be crooked’ (1.5) 

täggälä (Ms) ‘be better’ (2.5) 

täggama (M) ‘be useful’ (3.2) 

täggäsä (NM Mal ‘nod’ (2.4) 

lärrägä (NM Mai ‘be dry’ (1.5) 

tärräsä (M) ‘break off a piece’ (2.2) 

waddada (M.Ms) ‘love’ (1.9; 2.3) 

waqqara (NM Mel ‘hew stones’ (1.8; 
3.1) 

wäggasa (Ms) ‘reproach’ (2.2) 

wäggala (Ms) ‘pound’ (2.3) 

warrada (Ms) ‘descend’ (1.1) 

warrasa. (M) ‘inherit’ (1.6; 2.2) 

wattara (M) ‘distend hide’ (1.9; 3.1) 

watlaga (NM Mai ‘fall’ (1.1) 

zaggada (M) ‘remember’ (2.3) 

zallaqa (Ms) ‘penetrate’ (3.4) 

zannaba (Ms) ‘rain’ (1.3) 

zannafa (M) ‘hit’ (2.3) 

zarrafa (M) ‘pillage’ (1.9) 


THE ma-CLAUSE IN HARARI 


Harari frequently uses a ma-clause, that is, a perfect, simple imperfect or an imperative 
with suffixed -ma followed by another verb in the perfect, compound imperfect or 
imperative. This structure was the object of a study by E. Littmann, “Die Partikel 
ma im Harari” in Zeitschrift ftir Assyriologie 33 (1921), p. 103-122, and was taken up 
by E. Cerulli in his Studi etiopici I. Harar, p. 197-203. Littmann’s analysis was incon- 
clusive since he could draw on only a limited number of examples. Cerulli had more 
examples at his disposal, but they were mostly disconnected sentences, as was the 
case of Littmann’s examples. Having collected about 250 pages of Harari texts in 
which the usage of -ma is abundantly illustrated,” I arrived at conclusions different 
from those of my predecessors and I, therefore, thought it advisable to take up once 
more the analysis of this structure. 

The following aspects will be considered in the present article: (1) the meaning of 
the ma-clause; (2) the agreement in verb form? between the ma-clause and the 
principal clause; (3) the structure in a succession of ma-clauses; (4) the subjects of the 
two clauses. 


1. It can be stated that basically the ma-structure expresses succession of actions. 
In the other Ethiopian languages the succession of actions is expressed either by a 
particle or by the gerundive. The languages that have a special gerundive form are 
Geez, Tigrinya, Amharic and Argobba.* The forms are: Geez ndgird-, Tigrinya 
nägir-, Amharic nägrä-, Argobba ndgrad- (for ndgrat- with secondary t), all of them 
followed by suffix pronouns. The other Ethiopian languages that do not have the 
gerundive form express the meanirig of the gerundive by a suffixed -mä, äm. 


1 For the jussive see $ 3.2.1 and 3.3. 

* Ethiopians speak. Studies in cultural background, 1. Harari (University of California Publications. 

Near Eastern Studies, vol. 1, 1965). 

* I call ‘verb forms’ the forms such as the perfect, imperfect and the moods such as the jussive, 

imperative and so on. 

5 Chaha has a special form of a ‘pseudo-gerundive’ that I intend to investigate at another occasion. 
See W. Leslau, Etude descriptive et comparative du gafat, p. 100. 
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1.1. Like the Amharic gerundive, the ma-clause of Harari expresses an action that 
precedes that of the principal verb. The Amharic gerundive can also be translated in 
English by a coordinate clause. Thus, mäsob käfto dabbo wässädä ‘having uncovered 
the basket, he took the bread’, or ‘he uncovered the basket and took the bread’; 
mäsob käfto dabbo yawäsdal ‘having uncovered the basket, he will take the bread’, or 
‘he will uncover the basket and will take the bread’. 

These meanings are also encountered in the Harari ma-clause. Only a few examples 
will be given here since many more examples will be cited in the various sections of the 
present article. Thus, hammisti bäri afocác täherägu-ma....afoca-be moca-be atfiraro 
‘the afóca of the five gates took counsel....and threatened expulsion from the afoéa’ ;? 
Sex häsimum haf fáyu-ma....inci säbäru-ma ila gár adigo ‘Shekh Hashim rose....split 
wood and brought (it) to the house’; yidgéb-ma dw-zo bah ahadä ko’ot yilumél ‘he 
sits down and does not argue with his father’; igi mi yisti-ma yolu qessi yiganni-ma.... 
yibqal ‘he gives water for washing the hands and as long as they eat... he waits’. 


1.2. Another function of the ma-structure is that of circumstantial or adverbial usage, 
as is the case with the Amharic gerundive.® This usage, however, is not easily predict- 
able. The most normal adverbial or circumstantial function occurs if the two verbs 
are in semantic relationship, as in Amharic rufo hedä ‘he went running’, angäw 
gäddälut ‘they killed him by strangling’. 

The adverbial function may be predictable if the principal verb expresses a durative 
or a continuous action. Examples from Amharic: angdra gagarre lagen astämrallähu 
‘I give my child an education by baking bread’ (the ‘giving education’ being a con- 
tinuous action) as against angdra gagarre lagen amätawallähu ‘after baking my bread 
I will strike my child’ (the ‘striking’ not being a continuous action). 

As in the Amharic gerundive, the ma-structure came to have the meaning of an 
adverb. Exemples from Amharic: abro ‘together’, mälloso ‘again’, and others. 

Examples from Harari for the circumstantial action:? dy tidälgi-ma wäldäc-zew 
täligat ‘the mother brings up her children by working’; sir yilo-ma yidgebohol ‘one 
eats sitting in a circle’; ge usu’ ge yili-ma yifärhähäl ‘the Harari calls her by saying gë’; 
yilu-ma yärgäbgalu ‘they answer saying’; islam yirgäbgi-ma yölbämel ‘a Muslim will 
not eat of it again’; hogi moy därma-wä wahaci ahadde yiddäbäl-ma tunsus yitfegärumel 
"nowadays boys and girls do not engage together in the prewedding-parties’ ; zämäsa- 
ma gä£i-be zidiga musáfir ‘a merchant who came late in the evening from outside (of 
the city)’; zilbäbästi-ma zissilälämti-sa zätägömsin elti ‘there is no (woman) who is not 
* Aföca is an association of members living in the same neighborhood. For more details, see 


Ethiopians speak, I, p. 100ff. 

? The Harari ma-clause can also be translated with a gerund. Thus, this sentence can be translated 
‘the afoéa of the four gates having taken counsel... threatened with expulsion from the afoca'. For 
the sake of convenience, however, the sentences will be translated by the coordination ‘and’. 

8 M. Cohen, Traité de langue amharique, p. 184, gives the gerundive also the meaning of ‘concomi- 
tance’, but the examples that he cites are rather to be explained as adverbial or circumstantial. 

* Cerulli, op.cit. p. 198 mentions this ‘rapporto strumentale’, but he also speaks about ‘azione con- 


temporanea' which does not seem to be the case. 
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beautiful when she beautifies herself by dressing up’ (or perhaps ‘there is no (woman) 
who is not beautiful when she dresses up and beautifies herself”); gösa in záca-ma 
bug zäya-sa gibäba läy-be yämäsrö-ma ankäbäl yixädnubohol ‘when the dough is 
fermented by “making eyes go out" (or perhaps ‘when the dough “makes eyes go out” 
and is fermented’) one spreads it on the griddle and covers it with a cover’; zinäsa’a-ma 
gar zäÿa-sa tägir ‘but when he establishes a family by marrying’ (or perhaps ‘when he 
marries and establishes a family’); zolätti-ma zitkäfälti-sa ‘when she is relieved by 
giving birth to a child’ (or perhaps ‘when she is relieved after having given birth to a 
child’). 

With verbs meaning ‘finish, terminate’ the ma-structure can be translated by an 
English -ing form. Examples: zätbesäla-ma ziheläda-sa ‘when he finished teaching’; 
zigäbärö-ma ziheládo-sa ‘when they finished burying him’ ; äwä äy-zo zölu-ma zäbäqu-sa 
igi-ziyu yäthitbi-ma zitäräfäw yolal ‘when his parents finish eating he makes them wash 
their hands and he eats what remains’. 


2. Concerning the agreement of the verb forms between the ma-clause and the 
principal clause,’ the general principle is as follows: if the ma-clause is in the perfect, 
the principal verb is in the perfect; if the ma-clause is in the simple imperfect, the 
principal verb is in the compound:imperfect; if the ma-clause is in the imperative, 
the principal verb is in the imperative. 


2.1. If the ma-clause is in the perfect, the principal verb is in the perfect. Examples: 
asäddin bari mägäla fiz-be tax äÿa-ma mutti-zö-le gidir mägäla kut xäna ‘the market of 
Asäddin bari gained considerably in importance and became itself like the Main 
Market’; awwäl zindrewu-be orkut azägähö-ma Cexälo ‘they made it larger than it was 
before and built (onto) it’; bäriyäë hilgiziyim hammisti mäxno-zo gära-ma sätti xäna 
‘the number of the gates was no longer five, it became seven’; bägih attdy-be tittit 
mágdaláéc täkäfätu-ma ge täx-zew zälänägäsö-be algäru ‘in many places several markets 
opened (but) they did not fail to reduce (lit. ‘they did not remain without reducing’) 
the strength of the city’. 

2.1.1. The two clauses in the perfect can be separated by subordinate clauses in the 
imperfect. Examples: hammisti bäri afocac täherägu-ma afoëa qänünu yitmagi-ma 
ligi-wä qahat tunsus yätfegrizalu afóca-be moca-be atfiráro ‘the afoëa of the five gates 
took counsel and threatened with expulsion from the afoca him who should violate 
the regulations and entertain the young boys and girls in pre-wedding festivities’. 


2.2. If the ma-clause is in the simple imperfect, the principal verb is in the compound 


-y es 


imperfect. Examples: dik bäriw yitmägö-ma bäd ustu yibi? ohol ‘one crosses the Duke 


10 It is only for the sake of convenience that the final verb without -ma will be called ‘principal verb’, 
and the clause will be called ‘principal clause’. 

it The ‘compound imperfect’ is the simple imperfect with conjugated ol, Contrarily to my The 
Verb in Harari, p. 19, the a of -al is not long. 

1? This is the name of one of the gates of Harar. 
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Gate and enters the city’; metäg-ziyu-be fants yárdu-ma dä&i-be yidgébalu ‘they place 
lanterns at their sides and sit on the floor’; yi-be örti habi yigänni-ma maltu habi 
yitegälal ‘with this the night activities stop and the day activities begin’; zäna gir 
turumba-be yisäglö-ma mäsa gir turumba-be yärdohol ‘when it dawns they hoist it 
(the flag) to the sound of the trumpet, when it is evening they lower it to the sound of 
the trumpet’. 

2.2.1. The ma-clause in the affirmative, the principal verb in the negative: yidgeb-ma 
äw-zo bah ahadä ko'ot yilumel ‘he sits down and does not argue with his father’; 
högi moy därma-wä wahaéi ahadde yiddäbäl-ma tunsus yitfegärumel ‘nowadays boys 
and girls do not engage together (lit. ‘he joins-ma) in pre-wedding festivities’. 

2.2.2. The ma-clause in the negative, the principal verb in the affirmative: wd/daé-zo 
awaw bäyti-ziyu yifärkumel-ma aw yilzäl yissáma'al ‘he cannot bear the shouting of 
his children and is heard shouting'. 

2.2.3. A ma-clause in the simple imperfect can be followed by several verbs in the 
compound imperfect. Example: söza dukkän yikäfti-ma yitärgal girgira-bem isät 
yädigal lüxa turuh yäsal ‘he opens the shop in the morning and sweeps (it), brings fire 
in the censer, and runs errands’. 


2.3. In a continuous or habitual past expressed by the simple imperfect-+-ndra, the Ist 
verb is used in the simple imperfect+ ma and the 2nd verb in the simple imperfect+ 
nära. Examples: gälaläc ge-le géyi yiwällu-ma hangullaw axi-be yinäwti näru ‘the small 
children would wander from place to place and exchange the brains for grain’; 
hair bara gär yisihtubö-ma....hanät-be yisihto nar ‘they used to insert in it a short ox 
horn....and fit it on top’; isahad gir mähawa yibü’-ma yüci nära ‘sometimes the goods 
would come and go’. 


2.4. A ma-clause in the imperative is followed by the principal verb in the imperative. 
Example: haya axxa? ücu-ma ürdu ‘so then now take it off and put it away”. 


2.5. In an inta-sentence,!? that is, the relative perfect or imperfect followed by the 
copula inta ‘it is’, or in a hal-sentence, that is, the relative perfect or imperfect followed 
by the verb of presence hal ‘there is’, if the 1st verb is in the relative perfect followed by 
-ma, the 2nd verb is in the relative perfect followed by inta; if the Ist verb is in the 
relative imperfect followed by -ma, the 2nd verb is in the relative imperfect followed 
by inta or hal. The elements inta and hal play the role of the principal verb. 

Examples for inta in the perfect: bdz-zd-le!* zitxätära-lö-ma däm-zo züko'a-le-nta 
‘it is because he defended his country and because he shed his blood’. Note that the 
verbs in the perfect are in subordination. 


18 "This type of sentence also occurs in Amharic where the structure is yä-perfect or yämma-imperfect 
with ndw ‘it is’. This kind of clause is not only a relative clause, but also what might be called an 
‘event clause’, This structure will be discussed elsewhere. 

14 For bäd-zo ‘his country’. 
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Examples for inta in the imperfect: sägiya yilözal yigür yitäbhi-ma yitwárdizal inta! 
*the one whom one calls butcher, is the one who slaughters, skins and cuts up the 
animal’ yi gämmi?-löm yäträmti-ma mäsrüf yikäflizal gär zälä nta ‘it is the master of 
the house who provides for all and pays the expenses’; dak bäriw yitmägi-ma fiz kil 
färäz mägäla yürdizal inta “it crosses the Duke Gate and goes down straight to Faraz 
Mägäla’; yissämätbö-ma mëi gammi?u huluf yas-bö-zal attäy inta ‘it is the place where 
they get together and spend all day’; da’im máléfa-zo märgägäb-zo yirä-ma yisämäzal 
intä-ma lämädew ‘he got used to it since he always sees it and hears it at his going and 
returning’. 

Examples with hal: ustu-zo yigäb-ma yigirhäzal usw hal ‘there is a man who lives 
inside it and guards it’; addis abäba-be haf yili-ma gë yürdizal-le yissäfärbözal ko’ot 
ayna hal ‘for him who starts from Addis Ababa and goes down to Harar, there are 
two ways to travel’; betäskän metägu yili-ma färäz mägäla-be yiddäbälzal Sistän tiga 
hal ‘there is a third street that joins the Färäz Mägäla and is adjacent to the church’. 

2.5.1. Note that the copula inta ‘it is, he is’ followed by -ma has also the meaning 
‘since, because'.16 The verb of the main clause is in the perfect or imperfect. Examples: 
d@im mäleta-zo märgägäb-zo yirä-ma yisämäzal intä-ma lämädew ‘he got used to it 
since he always sees it and hears it at his going and returning’; ziydra wägti ittä 
sä-nte-ma...aläy gar yibw'zálu niräyuhuna ‘since this is the time for visiting... we see 
them enter another house’; kusäm yimälhibäzal attäy intä-ma wähaëäë yissilälämu-ma 
yidigalu ‘since it is the place in which he (the boy) chooses a fiancée, the girls come 
beautifying themselves’; axxa? läkin bari kufut intä-ma fiz-be yitxitätälzal zal yimäs- 
leñumel ‘now, however, since the gate is open, I do not think that there is anyone who 
follows him closely’. 


3. There can be a succession of ma-clauses, this complex being either in coordination 
or in subordination in relation to the principal verb. 

3.1. In coordination the structure is as follows: if the ma-clauses are in the perfect, the 
principal verb is in the perfect; if the ma-clauses are in the simple imperfect, the 
principal verb is in the compound imperfect. 

3.1.1. Examples for the perfect: yi zäleläm afét-zo säta-ma märmärzö-be ün-wä 
Ciba töra-ma mäöexäl-le girgära d§a ‘he who does not have these things gives his 
services, carries stones and mud on his shoulders, and gives help in building’; Sex 
häsimum haf fayu-ma"™ säri häru-ma inči säbäru-ma ilā gar adigo ‘Shekh Hashim rose, 
went to the mountain, split wood and brought (it) to the house’. 

The succession of the ma-clauses can be separated by subordinate clauses in the 
imperfect. Example: ahaddam abbäl-ziyu täherägu-ma Sex häsimu inci säri-be azziyäë 
kuta yisäbru-ma yädigu-kut äy-ziyü-le häru-ma ömädu ‘one day his brothers took 


15 Note that the Ist verb (yigir) is in the simple imperfect without -ma. 

16 The Amharic copula näw followed by -anna (originally ‘and’) has also the meaning of ‘since, 
because’. 

V For haf bäya. 
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counsel, (and decided) that He should split wood on the mountain and bring it home 
asthey did. They went to their mother and said’. 

3.1.2. Examples for the imperfect in the ma-clause and in the principal clause: 
zimäsa-sam yinäglä-ma mähawa-zow yitür-ma gar yigäbal ‘when it becomes evening 
he pulls it out, and returns home carrying his goods’; zár-be fit-ziyüm igir-ziyüm 
yahatbu-ma fiz-be täb yilu-ma yidigalu ‘they wash their faces and their feet in the 
river, fix themselves up and come’; gahat wäldi söza subhi-be haf tili-ma gäräbat 
täsnägi-ma titärgat ‘the girl gets up early, puts the house and the courtyard in order 
and sweeps (them); dáci-ziyu yitärgu-ma däs-ziyu yicixlu-ma nädäba-ziyu-be yidgebu- 
ma yitwäxäbzalu yigbalu ‘they sweep their floors, set up their shelters, sit down on 
their stools and wait for the customers’. 

The succession of the ma-clauses can be interrupted by a subordinate clause. 
Examples: igi mi yisti-ma yölu qessi yigänni-ma immän abät yüci-ma yibgal ‘he gives 
water for washing the hands, and as long as they eat he remains standing or goes out 
to the courtyard and waits’; ydsimdzalu yäsimi-ma yüxbäzalu yüxbi-ma yigäbal ‘he 
sells what he has to sell, buys what he has to buy and returns’. 


3.2. The subordination can be expressed either by the relative element or by various 
conjunctions of subordination. 

3.2.1. In a succession of two verbs in a relative ma-clause a distinction must be made 
between the perfect and the imperfect usage. If the verbs are in the perfect, the 
structure is: relative perfect-+ ma followed by a relative perfect. If the verbs are in the 
imperfect, the structure is: simple imperfect+ ma followed by a relative imperfect.!? 

3.2.1.1. Examples for the perfect: mdngasti diläga gämmi um tälyäni zicexáleyu-ma 
zihadägeyu gar-be yiddälägal ‘all the functions of the government are performed in 
the houses that the Italians built and left’; zöxäbo-ma zörädu-lo bissi ‘the fruit that She 
bought and kept for him’; gima täkähalu gir zigädämti-ma bäyi zästi zixasta qessi 
mäwxäb-le yitfäräkähal ‘if they (the buyers) agreed on the price, the one who came 
first and asked (the merchant) the price can (lit. ‘it is possible for her’) buy as much as 
she wants’. 

The 2nd verb can also be a nominalized relative perfect.!? Example: wigac-le tab 
zäsö-ma yissäm-le zissigägäläl gälädäö nirana ‘we see strips of leather that have been 
made ready for the children and hung up so that it may be sold’. 

The 2nd verb can also be zita ‘that is’ (from zi-ta) preceded by an adjective. Example: 
mägäla gutti-be ün-be zicéxdlo-ma nörät luglug zita ko’ot sälfi dukkänäë hal ‘in the 
middle of the market there are two rows of shops built of stones and whitewashed’. 

For a continuous past in the relative, the structure is: the Ist verb in the relative 
perfect followed by -ma, the 2nd verb in the simple imperfect with zinär. Example: 


18 I call ‘relative imperfect’ the form of the simple imperfect with the conjugated -zal. Note that the 
a of -zal is not long as opposed to my The Verb in Harari, p. 19. 
1° A ‘nominalized peifect’ is a relative perfect with the nominal plural market 26. 
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tönnam zinära-ma bäd yüdda zinär amir inta ‘he was a king who was good and who 
loved the country’. 

If the first action is that of the past and the second action is that of the present, the 
Ist verb is expressed by the relative perfect+ma and the 2nd verb is expressed by the 
relative imperfect. Example: söza qur’an mägqra’-le zäldiga-ma guma sälät-le mäträxäb 
yixäszal-le axxa? yidigbäzal wagti-nta ‘for him who has not come in the morning for 
the reading of the Koran and who wishes to be present for the Friday prayer, it is 
time to come now’. 

3.2.1.2. For the imperfect the structure is simple imperfect+ ma followed by a 
relative imperfect. Examples: yiba’i-ma yülizal bid@ aw yäthidädral ‘he controls the 
merchandise that comes in and goes out’; räb yasö-ma yärdözal SPiydé ‘the things 
that one should prepare and store’; altä girum yidärgi-ma däli yüdgizalu yildqmohol 
‘or else they pick what dries out and what falls on the ground’; yidgebu-ma qur’an 
yitténübzalu wigäë gäräbaw yitärgalu ‘after the small children sit and listen to the 
Koran they sweep away the left-over leaves of the cat. 

Note that for the negative the form used is that of the relative negative jussive (see 
also $ 3.3). Example: umma däräga ziborädaë zäygelu-ma zdygib@aé” indocac-le 
‘for the women who had reached the stage of being grandmothers and do not go out 
(to work) and return home (in the evening)’. 

3.2.2. In a succession of subordinate ma-clauses connected by conjunctions of 
subordination, again a distinction must be made between ma-clauses in the perfect 
and in the imperfect. 

3.2.2.1. In a succession of verbs in the perfect connected by conjunctions of sub- 
ordination the structure varies according to the conjunctions. 

With gir ‘if, when’, the structure is: Ist verb in the perfect followed by -ma, 2nd 
verb in the perfect followed by gir. Examples: gd¢in tiga wäta’xi-ma andänna mängädu 
kil tahay wärädxi gir färäz mägäla tibürdax ‘if you go from the narrow street and 
descend the Main Street, you arrive at Färäz Mägäla’;?! yi Geo täxetälxi-ma kil 
ir kittäö wärädxi gir amir ügaw titmägi-ma argöb bäri türdax ‘if you follow the street 
and go down east you cross Amir Street and go down Argöb bart’ ;* bälu-ma sácu gir 
fägär yäÿalu ‘when they eat and drink they sing’. 

The ma-verb can be in the negative, the 2nd verb in the affirmative: gurän-ge 
alhära-ma yiwällizäl wala gir wäyli-zo ‘if he did not go to school and spent the day 
roaming about, woe to him”. 

With sa ‘when’ the structure is: 1st verb in the relative perfect followed by -ma, 
2nd verb in the relative perfect followed by -sa. Examples: bunu mögä£-be zesäbö-ma 
zifedägo-sa bun firi-wä hasär-zo yitläyal ‘when they put coffee beans in a mortar and 
grind them coarsely, the coffee beans and the husk are separated’; dilgöt bah zigäba’u- 
ma äyzöm yiw ziri’u-sa ushullu täs yiläyohol ‘when His mother returns home fatigued 
20 zdygiba’ dé is the jussive with the nominal plural market -äe. 


21 The Faraz Mägala is one of the main market places of Harar. 
23 Argöb bari is one of the gates of Harar. 
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and sees it, she is truly happy’; gär zibö’ö-ma qala mirkäbu huluf zäyö-sa kil gänit 
wändäl yilohol ‘when one enters the house and passes the staricase one turns toward 
the right’; yim amir abdullähi mulki zödäga-ma mäkonnan ge zibö’a sd-nta ‘this is 
(was) when the reign of the Amir Abdüllahi fell and Ras Makonnen entered Harar’. 

In one example, -sa is also used with the Ist verb: mäkina girgir zörädxi-sä-ma 
mägäla zibö’xi-sa ‘when you come down Mäkina Girgir? and when you enter the 
mdgala’. 

With -sa the structure is also: 1st verb in the simple imperfect followed by -ma, 
2nd verb in the relative perfect followed by -sa. Examples: misä gár-ziyu-be yücu-ma 
tóya ügälu zimäla’ö-sa ‘when they go out of their respective houses and fill the streets’; 
af-zow yixädnö-ma hammisti dägiga hisäb zihadägö-sa ‘when they cover the opening 
and leave it about five minutes’. 

With is---bähär-le ‘after’ the structure is: 1st verb is is+ perfect followed by -ma 
(or occasionally by bähär-ma), 2nd verb is is+ perfect followed by bähär-le. Examples: 
kullu-zóm kil gär-zo is-gäba’u-ma is-fätära bähär-le wigaë aläy ahlaé gar mäwaäläl 
yiglalu ‘after everyone has returned to his house and broken his fast, the children 
begin to roam the houses of other relatives’; Jullugüccu-ziyu is-äsu-ma häsäwa-ziyu 
is-täfu bähär-le...gurän mägra? yiglalu ‘after they have taken their ¢dt-rounds and had 
enough of their conversation... they begin the reading of the Koran’; aftir is-bäla’o 
bähär-ma gahwäm is-säco bähär-le usw mäsgäd-le yiiöal ‘after they have eaten the 
aftir-meal?* and drunk their coffee, the people go out to pray’. 

With is---bähär(le) the structure used is also: the 1st verb in the relative perfect 
followed by -ma, the 2nd verb in the is-perfect followed by bähär(le). Examples: 
axiw zäwéäto-ma is-anezäfo bähär-le móqüt-be yisbö-ma käbälla-be yügtohol ‘after 
they rinsed and cleansed the sorghum they put it in a mortar and pound it with a 
pestle’; bärča zäbägu-ma zuhri sälät is-sägädu bähär gurän máqra? yiglalu ‘after they 
were satisfied with ¢dt and had offered the midday prayer they begin reading the 
Koran’; gurdge bäd gäz-be zirgägäbu-ma ge gugälu is-Cöxälu bahar inta yilohol ‘they 
say that it was after He had returned from the expedition of the Gurage country and 
built the wall of Harar’. 

3.2.2.2. In a succession of verbs in the imperfect connected by conjunctions of 
subordination, the structure is: 1st verb in the simple imperfect followed by -ma, the 
2nd verb in the simple imperfect followed by the conjunction. 

Examples with -kut ‘so that, in order that’: wäldi-ziyu yigan-leyu-ma azziyäcuwum 
gorram sum-be yätgigläyu kut yixasalu ‘they wish (so) that their child may be well 
behaved for them and (so) that he may cause them to be mentioned with a good name’; 
hifgi-be yitürä-ma gär-be abät yácá-kut ‘that he may carry him on his bosom and take 
him out of the house to the courtyard’; azziyäd kuta yisäbru-ma yädigu-kut ‘in order 
that He may split (wood) as they do and bring (it). 

Examples with iläwa---gessi ‘until’: iläwa tinäsi-ma gar täsi géssi garaé-ziyu tahay- 
2 Mäkina Girgir is one of the streets of Harar. 

* aftir is the first meal taken at sunset in the Ramadan period. 
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bet ‘she remains under her family’s (authority) until she marries and forms a family 
(of her own)’. 

Examples with Je ‘in order that’: yile bäyti wägfi dinätu yäsimä-ma yäbällä-le 
yifärkumel ‘therefore it is not possible that he sell the property of the endowment and 
embezzle (the money). 

Example with -zal ‘while he...?;25 id örti-zo haräg-zo-be wäldäö-zo iräzu yilahdi-ma 
kil gar-zo yilitzal bagih usw nirana ‘in the evening of the id-festival we see many a man 
holding the clothes of his children in his arms and going toward his house’. 


3.3. A negative present with the conjunction -kut ‘so that, in order that’ is expressed 
by the relative negative jussive+ma followed by the relative negative jussive+kut. 
Examples: mäsri afäru zäytirägä-ma ügaw ler zäpisä kut ‘so that the flood may not 
sweep away the earth and erode the road’; kitäb haf zayüsu-ma zäygira’u kut ‘so that 
they cannot lift a book and cannot read’; záygécu-ma zdygiba’u kut'so that they 
cannot go out and come back’. 

In an inta-structure,?$ the conjunction is -kut-le. Examples: dukkän wäddüläë 
bäd-be zälel gima zäyäthebruyu-ma zdyaddélmuyu-kut-lé-nta ‘it is in order that the 
merchants may not ask them a price that is not (current) in the city and that they may 
not harm them’; zäytem-wä zäytibäla? hangür zäpadegu-ma uswum kärsi-zo därär 
zdyaxun-kut-lé-nta ‘it is in order that they may not bring food that is not tasty and is 
not eatable and that they may not harm the stomachs of the people’. 


3.4. A verbal noun with -ma can be followed by another verbal noun, the principal 
element being either a compound imperfect or inta. Examples: ligi wäldi mägäla 
mahra-ma bäsär mäwxäb yägänahal ‘a boy feels shy?” about going to the market and 
buying meat’; mälmäd ügaw mätbäg-ma mälhad zälbänätu mora’-lé nta ‘it is to show 
his obligation to stick to the path of learning and hold on’; däbäläö-ziyu bah bärti 
bärti mösa-ma dër mättäsa zägömäseyu sä-tta? ‘it is when it pleases them to fight 
their friends with sticks and to hit them on their heads’; bállàma mättäsa-ma mätrö'a- 
lem yitme£al ‘it is convenient for making an appointment and for seeing one another’. 

A possessive suffix pronoun is most normally used with the second verbal noun. 
Postpositions are used with the second verbal noun. Examples: mäwäläl-ma mäjögäs- 
zo yahadgumél ‘he does not abandon his going around and begging’; awd äy-zo 
amriw mägänän-zö-ma quran gé mahra-zö-be täs yiläyuzalnätu yügal ‘he knows that his 
parents are happy? at his obeying their orders and going to school’. 


25 Note the form -zäl ‘while he...’ with a long d as against -zal, the relative element of the imperfect 
where the a is not long. 

26 For the inta-structure, see § 2.5. 

2? Literally ‘it makes him shy’. 

28 For sä-nta. 

2 Literally ‘their being happy’. It is a nominalized form of täs yildyuzal ‘that they are happy’ with 
the abstract marker -nät. 
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With different suffix pronouns: mäwäläl-ziyu-ma mätögäs-zinaw yixasumel ‘he does 
not like our going around and their begging’. 


3.5. There are a few examples in which an adjective with -ma is followed by another 
adjective. Examples: abzah gär tägir husus-ma nörät luglug inta ‘but most houses are 
smoothly plastered and whitewashed’; dáci-zo mässamässa-ma qéh afär-be lugluq inta 
‘its floor is even and washed with red earth’. 


4. This last section deals with the subjects of the ma-clause and of the principal verb. 


4.1. In the majority of the examples given above the subjects of the ma-clause and of 
the principal verb were the same. 


4.2. There are also examples in which the subjects of ma-clause and of the principal 
verb are different.?? Thus, atähäri yi sätti gändäl tädäbälu-ma ge täxälägti ‘at the end 
these seven villages were united and Harar was created’; mätfegär yigäri-ma sinät 
fon täräghat ‘playing is abandoned and she inclines toward crafts’; kuša cat yärgäbgu- 
ma kusänät-ziyu yigäral ‘they give back the Cat of the fiancée and their engagement is 
given up’; dimbäc-be gäm-ze yiftitätah-ma wäldim yämälte-ma yitwälädal ‘her body 
becomes relaxed with fright and her child slips out of her and is born’; därmäöä 
yissamätu-ma yäsözal bärCa fiz-be täs yilal ‘the young men gather and the càt-ceremony 
that they perform is very pleasant’; harsi-be bisáya zägäba’u-sa mägäla yácu-ma 
mäsema gän-in nära ‘when they brought home the produce of the farm, it was a 
shame to take it to the market and sell it’; axxa’ lakin tähadäga-ma aläy bari mägälää 
gidir mágála-wà färäz mdgala attäy-zo näsa’a-bew ‘but today it was abandoned and 
the markets of the other gates, (namely) the Main Market and the Faraz Mägäla 
took its place’. 

4.2.1. The subjects are also different in subordinate clauses connected with -ma. 
Examples: säy zaman zitmdga-ma bad-zo usw qaci-be mätbitätän zegäla-sa “when the 
time of prosperity passed and the natives began to disperse’; ko’ot amät-be göbäö-ze 
wälädu-ma azze alwälätti gir käfti yissäma’ähäl ‘if her friends have had children 
within two years and she has not, she feels sadness’. 

4.2.2. In several examples the principal verb is a generalized impersonal and can be 
rendered as passive, the subject of which would be the same as that of the ma-clause. 
Examples: därma kusa tögäsa-ma säto gir ‘if a young man requests a fiancée and they 
give him (one) or ‘if a young man requests a fiancée and is given one’; Ja’ay tähay 
azziyac-bah zäya-ma zanäsa gima-le zätwäxäbeyu-le gäräb yistohol ‘(to him) who went 
with them up and down, they give a share’ (or ‘he who went with them up and down 
is given a share’) because he made them buy for a price that was low’; bäsär kängi-be 
yissägäl-ma yiciro-ma yätwärdohol ‘the meat is hung on hooks, they strip the skin and 


$9 The situation is the same in the Amharic gerundive särgo yazut (he) having stolen, they captured 
him’, 
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divide the meat into parts’ or ‘the meat is hung on hooks, stripped of its skin and 
divided into parts’. 

4.2.3. In other examples the subject of the ma-clause which is in the singular is a 
part of the plural subject of the principal verb. Examples: abdé-zé bah mässa tidgebi-ma 
yölalu ‘she sits together with her husband and they eat’; abzah girum dälläl üga-be 
yiqba-ma mässa-be gäläba yürdalu ‘most often the broker waits for him on the road 
and together they go down to the cattle market’; ahad-zo yimdssal ko’ ottän yitgebäl-ma 
ko’ ot-le mässa fägär yaSalu ‘one of them starts off and the other responds, as they sing 
their duet’. 

4.2.4. In still other examples, the direct or indirect object of the ma-clause is the 
subject of the principal verb. Examples: wähali zixdnti-sa yigäne-ma tähadgähat 
‘when she becomes a young girl she feels shy (lit. ‘it makes her shy’) and she abandons 
it’; alla färädäbewu-ma wägfi dinätu abäläla gir gädi läy-be yitkäsäsal ‘if God judges 
against him and if he embezzles the money of the endowment, he will be accused 
before the Qadi’; azzé-lém kirtät-be tägän yizigdulé-ma haräs tidgébat ‘they stretch out 
a curtain for her in the kirtät-room?! and she stays (there) as woman-in-childbed’. 

It should be stressed, however, that while there may be special circumstances in 
which the subjects of the ma-clause and of the principal verb are different, the examples 
with different subjects without special circumstances are sufficiently numerous so as to 
consider them as a normal structure of the language. 


5. There are a few other isolated examples of ma-clauses but they will not be treated 
here. 


31 Kirtät is the secluded room of women; it is most often found to the right of the entrance. 


CUSHITIC AND HAMITO-SEMITIC 


PROTO- *SIDAMO *z 


1. Hans-Jürgen Sasse discussed in Afrika und Übersee 59 (1975/76), 
pp. 130-142 the question of Proto-East Cushitic *2! and in connection 
with *Sidamo? he concluded (p. 137) that “Proto-Sidamo *z > Sida- 
mo, Darasa, Hadiya u.a. (and others) d, > Alaba, Kambata(? ) z." In- 
trigued by Sasse's statement “u.a. (and others)” in connection with 
d and the question mark concerning Kambata I examined the vo- 
cabularies of Kambata, Alaba, Tembaro, Qabenna, Hadiyya, Darasa, 
and Sidamo that I have collected during my various stays in Ethiopia, 
and on the basis of the material at hand I arrived at the conclusion 
that Proto-*Sidamo *z > d in Sidamo, Darasa, Hadiyya (and Burgi); 
> z$ in Kambata, Alaba, Tembaro, and Qabenna®, 

Before enumerating the examples with d or z in the various roots 
I should mention briefly the question of Burgi. Our documentation 
on Burgi is scanty®, and, as a result, there is no agreement concerning 
the position of Burgi within *Sidamo. 

Conti Rossini 1913:423 on the basis of the Burgi material collected 
by Bottego states that “the Sidama Bambala (= Burgi) vocabulary 
seems to be grouped not, as might be expected, with Southern Sidama, 
but with Eastern Sidama (that is, *Sidamo)." Cerulli 1922:12 ex- 
cludes Burgi from *Sidamo, and in 1938a:248 he includes Hadiyya, 
Sidamo-Darasa, and Kambata in *Sidamo?. Moreno 1938b:6 and 
1940:285ff includes in *Sidamo (named by him Burgi-Sidamo) the 
dialects of Burgi, Darasa, Kambata, Alaba, Sidamo, and Hadiyya. 
Hudson 1976: 236ff reviews, among others, the classification of *Si- 
damo (designated by him as Highland East Cushitic) and stated cau- 
tiously that “it is permissible tentatively to include Burgi in Highland 
East Cushitic.” Zaborski 1974:100-121 likewise includes Burgi within 
*Sidamo. Sasse 1977:265 concludes that “aufgrund des sprachlichen 
Gesamtbefundes kann das Burji ohne Bedenken weder zum Tiefland-, 
noch zum Hochland-Ostkuschitischen geschlagen werden; es reprasen- 
tiert vielmehr einen Ubergangstyp zwischen beiden Gruppen.” 

In the present state of our knowledge I have no personal opinion 
on the relation between Burgi and the *Sidamo dialects®. I checked 
Grover Hudson’s unpublished vocabulary of Burgi and noticed that 
Burgi has no z except in buzabuzo ‘gnat’, zolle ‘handful (palm up)’, 
bäzo ‘will, last will’, bizigo ‘small tiny stars’ (according to one inform- 
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ant), bägäd and bägäz ‘spear’. In all the other lexemes (see below), 
Burgi has d as is the case in Sidamo, Hadiyya, and Darasa, as against 
z of the z-dialects. True, one could argue in principle that Burgi has 
borrowed the lexemes with d from the neighboring d-dialects of Si- 
damo and Darasa, but it would be strange that except for the few 
lexemes mentioned above Burgi had no z. It is therefore safe to assume 
that Burgi is a d-dialect regardless of whether it can be proven that it 
belongs to the *Sidamo group or not. 


1.1. The rcots containing z or d in the various *Sidamo dialects go- 
ing back to a Proto-*Sidamo *z are the following: 
‘after’: K. zakku; D. dökko. 
‘bee’: K. 218809, T. 2058, Q. zizd, A. ziza; H. dissa, S. dt&So. 
‘bird of prey’: K. zobrá, A. zobra, T. zóbrá, Q. zöbiru; S. döbiröo. 
‘bride’: K.Q. ezé-éérital®, T. azé-ééuta, A. izé-céuta, H. idä-yacco. 
‘cold’: Q.A. gizd; S.H.D. gida. 
‘cow that has a special kind of milk proving that she has conceived’: 
K.Q. wänziza; H. wandida. 
‘dawn’: K. sozomá, T. sözu, A. sözännäta: H. sóddnna, S. södö, D. 
södo, B. södum. 
‘elephant’: K.A. zand™4, Q. zänd, T. zänö-löu; S. däni-Cöo, H. dane- 
éco, D. däna?e. 
‘flower’: K.Q.A. zarärüta, T. zäräruta; S. daräro, D. darärö, B. därär!?, 
‘hail’(n.): A.T. kaza; S. käde, D. käde. 
‘hair of body’: K.A.Q. orzd-ta!3, T. orzä-ta; D. orda, H. ódda (< orda), 
S.B. orda. 
‘heart’: K.A.Q.T. wozand!4; S. wodand, H. wodáno, B. wodän. 
‘hip, waist’: A.Q. rämazu-ta, K. yamazü-ta, T. yamäzu; H. lamado!5. 
‘leopard’: T. zäguma; S. dagiinöo (< dagümto). 
‘lion’: K. zébbe-ééu, T. zobbé-céu, A. zobe-ččo, Q. 2dbbd; S. döbba!®. 
‘locust’: K. zera, T. zeri; B. därrä-5. 
‘milk’: K.A.Q. azu-ta!?, T. azu; S.H. ado, D. ado, B. ada. 
‘moth eating grain’: K. zänölu-ta, Q. zànoli-ta, T. zanöla; S. dänil-öo. 
‘palm tree’: K.Q. zämbäbä, T. zämbättä: H. dimbäba. 
‘raid’ (n.): K.A.Q.T. gàzá; H.S. gddo}. 
Tib’: K. mozüzá, AT. mizässu (< mizàz-$u), Q. miza&&u; H. mi- 
dado, S. midasso (< midad-&o ). 
‘slave’: K. agizza-ta, T. agissu (< agiz-3u); H. agído. 
‘spear’: K.A.T. bagazá!?;: H. bagádo, D. bagädo, B. bägäd, bägäz 
(Hudson). 
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‘star’: K. bézé-ta, Q. bézzé-ta, T. bezze, A. beze-Cöu; S. bedäha (singular 
bédakko)*}, 

‘swim’: A. zakka’yo, T. zakka’e; S. dähi, D. dake, B. dak. 

‘tan’: K.A. züggo?*, O. züggo', T. ziigge?; S. digi, H. dügä-kko, 
D. dige. 

‘tear’ (v.): K. zárro, T. zärre’; S. dart, H. dererä-kko (reduplicative), 
D. dare, B. därä-. 

‘tick’: K. zéri-ta, T. zeri, Q. zer’i-ta, A. zér’é-ta; S. dér’e, D. dere. 

‘trade’ (v.): K. zazzdllo, Q. zazzallo’, T. zäzzälle, A. 2ä22ällo*; 
S. daddali, H. däddärä-kko, B. däldäl. 

‘worm-eaten, be (meat): K.Q. zabüllo; S. daPmils*4. 

‘wound’ (nl: K.T. maza-ta; D. madà?5, H. máda?a, B. madä?. 


1.2. Cerulli 1925:647, and Moreno 1940, passim, disagree with my 
recordings of Kambata. According to them, Kambata has d as against 
z of my material. This is the case of the Kambata roots for ‘bee, bride, 
elephant. hair of body, milk, spear, tanner” (for these roots, see 1.1). 
I myself recorded K. do'o 'go and look around' undoubtedly to be 
connected with K. zahe’ ‘go around’, and K. dillita ‘lizard’ (also T. 
dilli-ééa) where one would expect z on the basis of Q. zétlita. Grover 
Hudson's unpublished material of Kambata agrees with my material 
concerning the above mentioned roots with z as one of the radicals. 
It would therefore seem that there are dialectal variants within Kam- 
bata. The occurrences with d are undoubtedly to be explained through 
the neighboring d-dialect of Hadiyya to the north. 

Occasional variants also occur in the other dialects. Thus, Alaba 
gida-ge ‘cold’ (Moreno 1937:238) against gizd of my material?$; sodo 
‘morning’ (Moreno 1937:239) against sozma. Likewise in Qabenna 
dorro*. and zarro? ‘change’ where one would expect dorro? on the basis 
of K.A. dörro, T. dörre?. 


1.3. The alternance d:z occurs occasionally in some Semitic- Ethiopic 
languages. This is the case of Tigre dora ‘go around’, Amh. zorä; Te. 
donne and zanne ‘vessel of clay’; Te. däma and zäma ‘brother-in-law’ ; 
Te. buda (also Tna. Amh.) and bozay ‘a man who has the power of 
casting the evil eye’; Te. dähra and zähra ‘bless’; Te. däddoha and 
züzzaha ‘strain (mead)’; Gurage *därma ‘young of a domestic animal’, 
C.E.M. zärma ‘young man in his prime’; Te.Tna.Amh. bazra ‘mare’, 
Bilen badra (pl. bazir), Afar badirä; Har. hindirti ‘spindle’, but anzart 
in Gurage and Amharic (also Ga. inzirti, K.A. inzarta); Go.So. andar, 
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W. andur ‘flute’, G. ‘anzira ‘musical instrument’; Se.W. zäbay ‘heifer’, 
Har. däbäy (also Som. dibi ‘calf’, Ga. dibi-ca); Gur. *dagg bald ‘be slow’, 
Te. dag(g), Tna. zagg bald, Amh. Arg. zagg ald. 

These examples simply attest the possibility of an alternance d:z, 
but unlike the *Sidamo dialects we do not have here the passage of 
a proto *z to d. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Proto-Semitic 
interdental spirant voiced d (represented in Arabic as d) passed. into 
z in Hebrew and into d in Aramaic; e.g. Arabic dahab ‘gold’, Hebrew 
zahab, Aramaic déhab. 


1.4. Proto-*Sidamo Ss, *zz (or ZZ coming from zz) also corresponds 
to g of the d-dialects. Thus, ‘advise’: A.Q. saZZo (going back to 2; cp. 
K. sazanıta ‘advice’), H. sogä-kko, S. seggi; ‘appointment’: O. zanni- 
ta, H. ginne; ‘booth’: K. zagará, H. gagara; ‘breakfast’: O. ginzira, 
H. gingira; ‘fireplace stones on which the pot is placed’: O. gànzé-ia, 
A. gàwzé-ta, H. gawge’e; ‘generous’: T. biza, K. bizza, H. bigalla; ‘jar’: 
T. zdla, K.Q. zäli-ta, H. galo’o; ‘sickle’: Q.A. zäzzäráta, H. ğäğğära. 
For these roots borrowed by Gurage, see 2.2. 


Note that the prepalatal g of the z-dialects can also represent Proto- 
*Sidamo d; e.g. ‘tear’ (n.): H. andidda, S. hindiddi, K.T. ongigita, A. 
angigdta; ‘be numb’: H. düdä-kko, K. düggo; ‘bark’ (v.): S. wodi, K.Q. 
wöggo. However, the g of the z-dialects can also in principle be inter- 
preted as a variant of Z coming from z. In this case, these roots and 
others would have z > 2 > g in the z-dialects as against d of the d- 
dialects. For more details, see 1.79, 


1.5. There are roots represented only in the d-dialects without hav- 
ing an equivalent in the 2-dialects. It so happens, however, that some 
of the *Sidamo roots with d as one of the radicals are borrowed by 
Semitic-Ethiopic, mostly by Gurage, with z instead of d of the *Sidamo 
d-dialect. It is, therefore, safe to assume that the roots also exist (or 
existed) in the z-dialects, and it is our inadequate knowledge of *Si- 
damo that could explain the absence of the root in the z-dialect. It is, 
of course, also possible that the Semitic-Ethiopic roots with z are bor- 
rowed from a Cusliitie language other than *Sidamo, this Cushitic 
language having z as one of the radicals. 


1.6. In Semitic-Ethiopic loanwords the original z is preserved in the 
*Sidamo d-dialects. Thus, Sidamo: mazant ‘weigh’, zabäñña ‘guard’, 
azmäri ‘minstrel’, gazza’i ‘govern’, mäzä ‘banana’. 
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Hadiyya: zäbänna ‘guard’, zanzara ‘span’, zär ‘family’, zäräjä-kko 
‘pillage’, gäzza’ä-kko ‘govern’, zaba ‘rein’, mūza ‘banana’. 

Darasa: ganzaba ‘money’, gizäta ‘time’, zarafe ‘pillage’, müze ‘ba- 
nana”. 

The sibilant z is also preserved in a lexeme borrowed from a *Sidamo 
2-dialect, as is H. zakkatita ‘name of the sixth month’, from K.T. zak- 
katita, borrowed from Amh. yäkkatit. 

The original z of Arabic gazw ‘raid’ has become d in the d-dialect of 
S. gddi ‘raid’ (v.), H. gädä-kko; it has remained z in the z-dialect of 
Q. gäzt, and has become 2 in A. gazzo, and f in K. gaggo, T gagge*°. 

The Semitic-Ethiopic z of az(z Jäzä ‘order’ is palatalized into J in the 
d-dialects of S. hagagi, H. idäjä-kko, D. agage*!; it has remained z in 
the z-dialects of K. azdggo®?, O. azzazzo, T. azzäžže’, A. azazzo. 

The original z of Semitic-Ethiopic azab, zab ‘rein’ has also become 
din H. gaba. 


1.7. A geminated Z coming from z in loanwords or in *Sidamo roots 
has remained 2 in the z-dialects of Alaba and Qabenna, and has be- 
come geminated g in Kambata and Tembaro. 

Alaba: a2ä22o ‘order’ (Semitic-Ethiopic), dänäžžo ‘be blunt’ (Semit- 
ic-Ethiopic), zezZo ‘be cold’, ti220 “be sick’. 

Qabenna: azzazZo ‘order’, qiZZo ‘be cold’ (giza ‘cold’), tiZ£o ‘be sick’ 
(tizänäta ‘sickness’), huziizso? ‘pull out’, söääo ‘to dawn’. 

Kambata: azzaggo ‘order’, huzüggo’ ‘draw a sword’, saggo (but also 
sazzo) ‘advise’, sdggo ‘to dawn’. 

Tembaro: azägge ‘order’, sägge ‘to dawn’. 


2. The analysis of the Sidamo z-dialects and d-dialects enables us to 
ascertain a more precise origin of the *Sidamo loanwords in Semitic- 
Ethiopic, and particulary in Gurage. True, the source of the Cushitic 
loanwords in Semitic South Ethiopic could be a Cushitic language 
other than *Sidamo, but at least there is more precision within *Si- 
damo. 


2.1. Examples for Semitic-Ethiopic roots with z (2) borrowed from 
a *Sidamo z-dialect, the Proto-*Sidamo *z being represented as d in 
the d-dialects: Har. wäzäna, W. wäzän, Se.Z. wäzäna ‘heart’; Gaf. 
zibbä, E.M. žäbb ‘lion’; Amh. zämbaba, Gur. *zämbaba?? ‘palm tree’; 
Se. ziläzälä, W. zaläzälä ‘practice small trade’; W. Zabor, Amh. 22bri 
‘kind of wild animal’; W. 2elälä ‘flower’ (v.). For the *Sidamo roots, 
see 1.1.94 
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2.2. There are *Sidamo loanwords in Gurage (occasionally in another 
Semitic-Ethiopic language) taken from a 2-dialect, the Proto-*Sidamo 
*z being represented as J in the d-dialects. Examples: Se. bezzä Z. bézza 
‘generous’; Č.E.Gt.M. ganzar ‘breakfast’; En.Gt. gamziyä, M. gwänzayä, 
Ms. gawziyä, Gaf. gwänzä ‘fireplace stones on which the pot is placed’; 
Se. Ste, W. $eze ‘advise’; C.E.Se. zägär ‘small house’; Se. zo%e, W. zanne 
‘appointment’; Se. zärzära, W.Z. zärzärä ‘sickle’. For the *Sidamo 
roots from which these lexemes are borrowed, see 1.1. 

A special case is Ed. buzand ‘food over which a prayer is made and 
thrown into the wind for the spirits’, Amh. bozäna, coming from a z- 
dialect. However, the forms that occur in *Sidamo are: Kambata (a 
z-dialect) bugana, and Hadiyya ( a d-dialect) bugano, both with d. A 
possible interpretation could be Kambata: d coming from *% from z, 
while Hadiyya J would come from d. 


2.3. There are Semitic-Ethiopic roots with z borrowed from a non- 
attested z-dialect for which an equivalent in a d-dialect occurs. Ex- 
amples: Ms.Go.W. agwänzare ‘kind of tree’, K. agöndara; ©. ozä, En.Gt. 
ozay ‘evil eye’, K. uda-ta; En.Ed.Gt. azay ‘a cow before she bears 
young’, S. adde ‘heifer’, H. addi-éto; C.E. zäbo ‘kind of grass’, H. däbo, 
K. dobo’; En. zag"üra ‘leopard’, S.H. dagün-co; Se. zäkt, W. zäktä 
‘plain, meadow’, H. dakaye; Z. züri ‘be thick’, H. diir: Č. zägwirä, 
E. zägwerä ‘beam which radiates obliquely from the central pillar to 
the roof’, H. gägirä (with J < d). 


2.4. For other Semitic-Ethiopic roots with z but with d in *Sidamo, 
the source of the loanwords is a Cushitic language other than *Sidamo. 
This is the case of Amh. zangdro, gangäro ‘baboon’, Gaf. gangard, Har. 
zagdru, ON. zang’ära, with d in H. dágéra, but with z in Khamir zä- 
dera, Awiya zagri; with J in Bilen gäggira (see also Cerulli 1938b : 89); 
perhaps also Tna.Amh.M.Go. zabiya ‘haft of spear’, Har. zàb, with d 
in S. däbba, Af.Som. dab, but z in Qem. zàbi, Sa. zab. 


2.5. A Gurage root with d borrowed from a d-dialect is Go. dobicco 
‘kind of wild animal’, S. dóbicco, but K. zobbeccu. 

Zway aréda ‘beard, chin’ is undoubtedly borrowed from Ga. aréda 
even though the root also occurs in H. haredda, D. aridà. For K. 
aréda, T. äreda, see n. 27. 

A Proto-*Sidamo d (also Ga. d) was borrowed by Gurage as 2 in 
Se. Zubo, W. Zabo ‘affair, matter’, from Q. dubdubo, Ga. dubi. In this 
case % is probably a variant of J coming from d. 
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2.6. Within Semitic-Ethiopic there are loanwords with z (2) in one 
language and with d (4) in another language. Thus, 

‘wound’: Gur. *mäza, Gaf. mäzä, probably from K.T. maza-ta, but 
Amh. mäda from Ga. mäda, also in D. mada, H. mada’a. 

‘groin’: En. mazamza from K.Q. mogoggi-ta, T> mogogiccu, but W. 
mudamudo from Ga. mudamuddi, also H. mudayicéo. It is also pos- 
sible, however, to interpret Gurage mazamza as being a variant of mə- 
gamga, with palatalized g coming from d. In this case Gurage would 
have only one form with d. 

‘elephant’: Amh. Arg. zähon, Ms. Zäx®änä, Ed.Go. Zähonä from K.Q. 
zanö, but Har. doxon, Se. dähano, W. dähäno from H. däno-éto, also 
Sa. dakäno. For this root in Cushitic, see Cerulli 1938a:198; Dolgo- 
polsky 1973:107. 

‘dawn’ (v.): Har. so’oza, söza from Q. sözzo. As for W. soge, Se. söge, 
it can be interpreted as being a variant of soze and would then likewise 
be borrowed from Q. sözzo, or it can represent a palatalized d and 
would then be borrowed from S. sõdi. 


3. This section concerns itself with random observations on the word- 
list of Sasse, pp. 137-141. 

P. 137, no.4: *gaaz- ‘raid’. For its Arabic origin, see 1.6. 

P. 137, no. 5: *gelz ‘baboon, kind of monkey’; also D. galäde. Conti 
Rossini: 644 compares Haruro gäl$e ‘baboon’ with Baditu gal$e, Zaise 
gala$uwa, Wolamo galesö and Sidamo gälä$ö. This comparison presents 
a problem of methodology. We know that Sidamo gäläsö (in my nota- 
tion galasso) is a singulative of galádo, *galadSo becoming galasso, and 
unless we can ascertain that *gl$ of the other languages likewise comes 
from *gld-$ we would have to assume that *gl$ of the above mention- 
ed languages is borrowed from Sidamo. 

P. 138, no. 9: *hizz- ‘root’; add D. hidda, undoubtedly from Ga. 
hidda. 

P. 138, no. 12: *ri(i)z ‘hair, beard’; see note 27. 

P. 139, no. 15: *3a/izzeet- ‘eight’; also H. sadénto, D. saddöta, S. 
sätte; cp. Ga. saddeti, Konso sette(t). 

P. 139, no. 16: *V2b- ‘seven’; also D. torbäne, from Ga. torba. 

P. 139, no. 19: *wazn- ‘heart’. For this root in Harari and Gurage, 
see 2.1. 

P. 139, no. 21: *zaab- “haft of spear’; add S. däbba. 

P. 140, no. 25: *zagm- ‘honey’; also K. dämmi-luta ‘ground bee’, 
passed into Se. dämmo, W. dammä. 
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P. 140, no. 27: *zanb-/*zinb- ‘tail’. The connection between this root 
and dbn, zbn ‘back’ of the various languages mentioned by Sasse is 
doubtful. The consonant structure *znb gives the impression of being 
the Arabic danab ‘tail’, and its connection with dbn, zbn (by meta- 
thesis) is not convincing. 

P. 140, no. 30: *zaw- ‘swim’. Sasse states that ‚der Zusammenhang 
mit *zak- ıst offensichtlich, entzieht sich aber einer lautlichen Er- 
Klärung". I am aware that it is problematic to prove phonetic develop- 
ments from another language group, but since Semitic Ethiopic comes 
close to Cushitic in the field of phonetics, the relationship between w 
of *zaw and k of zak can be explained through a similar process in 
Gurage. The passage of k to h presents no problem within South Ethi- 
opic or Cushitic; cp. ‘swim’ *zak- (no. 26), Ga. dak and S. dah-i. As for 
w coming from h there are several examples of this development in 
Gurage: H. hocéa-kko ‘swim’, Se. wäccä; S. hāro ‘new’, Z. werd (for 
more examples, see Leslau 1979: LXIV, 10.4). There is still another 
possibility of explaining the passage of k to w, namely through a la- 
biovelar k” > w. Here again, Gurage has several examples of k” be- 
coming w; e.g. W. sakum ‘form of address to a friend’, So. sawme; 
Ed. noksasä ‘the young of a goat’, C.E.En. näwsasä (Leslau 1979: 
XLI, 6.3). 

P. 141: *dubb- ‘tail’. This root passed into Gurage *gawä ‘tail’, with 
d>g,andb>b>w. 

P. 141: *bidh- ‘left’; also D. bita’a ‘left’ from Ga. bita. 


Notes 


1. The languages are abbreviated as follows: A. = Alaba, Af. = Afar, 
Amh. = Amharic, B. = Burgi, ©. = Caha, D. = Darasa, E. = Eža, 
Ed. = Endegen, En. = Ennemor, G. = Geez, Ga. = Gallenna, Go. = 
Gogot, Gt. = Gyeto, Gur. = Gurage, H. = Hadiyya, Har. = Ha- 
rari, K. = Kambata, M. = Muher, Ms. = Masgan, Q. = Qabenna, 
Qem. = Qemant, S. = Sidamo, Sa. = Saho, Se. = Selti, So. = Soddo, 
Som. = Somali, Te. = Tigre, Tna. = Tigrinya, T = Tembaro, W. = 
Wolane, Z. = Zway. 

2. *Sidamo (note the *) is the group of dialects previously known as 
Sidamo, Eastern Sidama, Burgi-Sidamo, and at present Highland 
Kast Cushitic (HEC). For the verb in *Sidamo, see Zaborski 1974: 
101 ff.; for a general description of the group, see Hudson 1976. Hud- 
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sons’ statement that Cerulli 1938a has presented a Darasa-Sidamo 
vocabulary of some 800 items is misleading. The Darasa vocabulary 
published by Cerulli 1938a:240-241 has 42 items. It is the Sidamo 
vocabulary published by Cerulli 1938a: 184-225 that is extensive, and 
the comparisons are not limited to Darasa. 

3. One would like to know to which *Sidamo dialect “and others” 
refers. 

4. Sasse's conclusion as well as my own concerning *z > d is in con- 
tradiction with the statement made by Cerulli 1925:611, 647 (note 
that Cerulli uses the symbol < instead of >) and by Hudson 1976: 
248 that “the voiced dental sibilant z is found in native words only in 
Kambata, where it derives historically from d". 

5. Note that from the point of view of the vocabulary Kambata, 
Alaba, Tembaro, and Qabenna form a unit. 

6. The only documentation is that of Conti Rossini 1913, of Moreno 
19382, and of G. Hudson (unpublished material). 

7. He does not mention Alaba, Tembaro, Qabenna. 

8. In Tucker-Bryan 1956: 124 I am quoted as expressing doubt con- 
cerning the affiliation of Burgi with *Sidamo. 

9. From ziz-$u. Cerulli 1925:658 and Moreno 1940:212 have Kam- 
bata disä. Burfi has dida ‘honey’; cp. also Baditu 2126 ‘bee’. 

10. Cerulli 1925: 655 has K. ida-icco. 

11. Cerulli 1938a:198 records K. danectoa (for the other Cushitic 
languages, see ib.); Moreno 1940:211 has daniččo. 

12. Cp. also Ga. dardrd. 

13. Moreno 1940: 252 has K. odda. 

14. Bilen wadan (pl. wazän), Sa. wadanä, wazand, Som. wadno, (see 
Dolgopolsky 1973:187, 295). Cerulli 1938a:277 gwodanö is perhaps a 
misprint for godäbo ‘belly’. 

15. Note the alternance 7:r (for which cp. West Gurage) and / pala- 
talized into y. 

16. Bakko zab. 

17. Cerulli 1925:655 has K. add; Moreno 1940:240 records K. ado. 
For Borelli 1890: 466, see note 19. 

18. For the root, see 1.6. 

19. Note that Borelli 1890 apparently includes Kambata and Alaba 
within Tembaro to judge from his map on p. 408. For ‘spear’ Borelli 
gives bagazo (p. 464), and for ‘milk’ he records azouta (p. 466), both 
lexemes with z. 

20. Moreno 1938 a: 357 has bagddi ‘spear’, but bagazun: ‘with the spear.’ 
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21. The connection with H. buolanqà suggested by Cerulli 1938a:194 
is doubtful. For Alaba, Moreno 1940:208 records bizik. 

22. Cerulli 1925:658 records K. dugänölöä ‘tanner’. 

23. For zlzl, cp. Se. ziläzälä. Note Hadiyya r alternating with 1. 

24. See the alternance of labials b: m. 

25. Also Ga. mada ‘wound’. 

26. The Hadiyya roots of zaud’a ‘Grenze’, zebb- ‘graben’ and zérpé 
‘Brücke’ recorded by Plazikowsky-Brauner 1964:182 are enigmatic. 
The lexeme zérpé ‘bridge’ comes close to K. zäraPma, A. zürüPma 
‘bridge’. 

27. Kambata aréda, Tembaro äreda ‘chin, beard’ is undoubtedly bor- 
rowed from Ga. aréda, while Alaba riza would come from Amh. riz. 
Kambata gädö ‘raid’ (Cerulli 1938a:201) is perhaps also borrowed 
from Ga. gad ‘raid’. For this root, see 1.6. 

28. There is probably a connection between A.Q. giza ‘cold’ and K.T. 
gida with q-z > *g-z > g-d. 

29. Since gg of the z-dialects represents a palatalized d and z it is 
difficult to know whether the *Sidamo root for ‘despise’ is gd or gz. 
Indeed, Hadiyya has gadä-kko (with d), but the 2-dialects have only 
the form with gg, namely K. gáğğo, T. gáóje? without indication of 
g(g) going back either to d or z. 

30. Contrarily to Sasse, p. 137 no. 4 who considers South Ethiopic 
gaz a loanword from Cushitic. 

31. The first z becoming € perhaps by assimilation to the following g. 

32. For f going back to *% < z, see 1.7. 

33. For the form in the various Gurage dialects, see Leslau 1979: 708. 

34. A lexeme such as Gur. *zagra, Zagra 'guinea-fowl is not to be 
treated in relation to *Sidamo since the root also occurs in G.Te.Tna. 
Amh. and Harari, and is borrowed from a Cushitic language other 
than *Sidamo. 
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SIDAMO FEATURES 
IN THE SOUTH ETHIOPIC PHONOLOGY 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CUSHITIC substratum * 
on the Semitic Ethiopic languages is one of the 
most intriguing problems of Ethiopic linguistics. 


1 Abbreviations of books: 

Cerulli, Giangero=E. Cerulli, Studi etiopici. III. Il 
linguaggio dei Giangero, 1938. 

———, Harar = Studi etiopici. Y. La lingua e la storia di 
Harar, 1936. 

, Sidamo = Studi etiopici. II. La lingua e la storia 

dei Sidamo, 1938. 

Cohen, Etudes=M. Cohen, Etudes d'éthiopien mérid- 
4onal, 1931. 

, Nouv. ét. = Nouvelles études d'éthiopien mörid- 
ional, 1936. 

Leslau, Gafat = W. Leslau, Etude descriptive et com- 
parative du gafat, 1956. 

—, Gurage = Ethiopic Documents: Gurage, 1950. 

——, Influence = The influence of Cushitic on the Ethi- 
opic languages of Gurage,” Language, 28 (1952), 
63-81. 

Praetorius = F. Praetorius, Die amharische Sprache, 
1879. 

Ullendorf = E. Ullendorff, The Semitic languages of 
Hthiopia, A comparative phonology, 1955. 

Abbreviations of languages. A. = Aymellel, Al. = 

Alaba, Amh. = Amharic, Arg. = Argobba, C. = Chaha, 

D. = Darasa, E. = Eza, Ed. = Endegen, En. = Ennemor, 

G. = Geez, Gaf. = Gafat, Go. = Gogot, Gt. = Gyeto, 

Gud. = Gudella, Gur. = Gurage, Har. = Harari, K. = 

Kambatta, M. = Muher, Ms. = Masqan, Q. = Qabenna, 

S. = Selti, Sid. = Sidamo, T. = Tembaro,, Te. = Tigre, 

Tna. = Tigrinya, W. = Wolane, Z. = Wway. 


SIDAMO FEATURES IN SOUTH ETHIOPIC 


Several authors have been preoccupied by this 
problem.? In the present state of our knowledge 
it is safe to say that in the North the Cushitic 
languages of Bedja, Agau and Saho-Afar are the 
substratum languages of Geez, Tigre and Tigrinya, 
and partially of Amharic and Gafat, while Sidamo, 
Agau and Somali covered the domain of Amharic, 
Argobba, Harari and Gurage. Sidamo was an im- 
portant language cluster of the South of Ethiopia 
and its linguistic domain was farther north than 
it is at present. It exerted a particularly strong 
influence on Gurage,* but Sidamo features are also 
evident in the other South Ethiopic languages. 
Possibly some Sidamo features are also found in 
the other Cushitic languages of the south, such as 
Galla and Somali, but the present study deals only 
with the Sidamo cluster for which I collected the 
vocabularies of the various dialects during my 
stays in Ethiopia in 1946, 1950 and 1954. 

The term “ Sidamo ” is to be understood as the 
“ Eastern Sidamo” cluster which includes the 
dialects of Kambatta, Qabenna, Gudella, Alaba, 
Tembaro, Sidamo, and Darasa. As for the South 
Ethiopic group it includes Amharic, Argobba, 
Harari, Gafat, and Gurage with the divisions of 
1) Eastern Gurage (Selti, Wolane, Zway and 
Inneqor); 2) Western Gurage (Chaha, Eža, 
Ennemor, Endegef, Gyeto, and a subdivision of 
Muher, Masgan, and Gogot) ; 3) Northern Gurage 
with Aymellel as its only representative. 


? For a bibliography on the subject, see Leslau, Influ- 
ence, 64, n. 8. 

3 C. Conti Rossini, Studi su popolazioni dell Etiopia, 
153-54 (off-print); RSO, 1l (1926-27), 115. 

* W. Leslau, in Language, 28 (1952), 63-81. 
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The general phonetic features of the Cushitic, 
and particularly of the Sidamo influence on Se- 
mitic Ethiopic, is that of the ‘ disintegration’ of 
the root. The Cushitic consonants are lax, weak- 
ened, interchangeable or become zero; these fea- 
tures tend to destroy the constitution of the root. 

The items presented in the present article are 
the following: 

1. Passage of k toh 
Weakening of b to b, w 
The disappearance of the laryngeals 
Alternation between liquids 
Insertion of n 
Alternation between glottalized and non-glot- 
talized phonemes 
7. Alternation between glottalized and the glot- 
tal stop 
8. Alternation between glottalized 
9. Palatalization 
10. Alternation between g and 2 
11. Alternation between 9(2) and y 
12. Devoicing 


EE. N 


Some of the features were discussed in Lan- 
guage, 28 (1952), 63-81, but no examples were 
given from Sidamo. 


1. PASSAGE or k TO À 


In South Ethiopie, an initial, intervocalie or 
postvocalic non-geminated k can be weakened into 


5 For a demonstration of the “ disintegration ” of the 
Semitic Ethiopic root under the influence of Cushitic, 
see Leslau, * Some mutilated roots in Ethiopic,” Lingua, 
6 (1957), 268-86. 
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h. The weakening is sporadic and the conditions 
of its appearance still remain to be established. 

Examples for SE in initial position: "eur, 
round,’ W. häbäbä, Amh. kabbaba; * be heavy,’ W. 
häbädä, S. Z. habädä, Amh. käbbädä; ‘liver, Ms. 
habad, S. häbd, Amh. hod, Te. kabad ; * two? Amh. 
hulät, W. Z. hoyt, G. kal’e; * go? Amh. hedä, G. 
kedä ‘stamp’; ‘all, Amh. hullu, G. k"allu; * be- 
come, Amh. Gaf. honä, G. konä; “drum, Z. 
haräbu, Amh. käräbo, kabaro; ‘star,’ En. hoho, 
Amh. kokäb. 

Intervocalic and postvocalic: ‘in vain,’ Go. 
bähäntu, Amh. büküniu; * follow, Ms. Go. tähet- 
tälä(m), S. W. tähetälä, Amh. täkättälä; ‘ grain, 
Amh. ahal, root 'kl; ‘thorn,’ Gaf. asıhvä, Amh. 
Arg. asoh, G. Sok, S. W. asok; ‘sterile,’ Gaf. Arg. 
S. W. mähan, G. Tna. Amh. mäkan. 

In Sidamo, too, initial and intervocalic k is 
weakened into h.” Examples for Sidamo in initial 
position : * chickenpox,’ Sid. huffánna, Q. kuffinna ; 
‘create, Q. halaggo’, Sid. kalagi;® “be acid? O. 
holácéo and koldcéo; ‘thatch? O. habbi-yo’, D. 
kábe. Intervocalic: ‘be,’ Gud. tha-kko, K. ikko, 
Q. tkko’; ‘carry,’ Sid. diihi, D. dike; ‘bug,’ O. 
tuhänä, K. tukäni, tuhānú, T. Gud. tukäna. 


2. WEAKENING OF b TO D, W. 


In the various South Ethiopic languages an 
original non-geminated b can become b, w in inter- 
vocalic and postvocalie positions. 


* For other examples in Amharic, see Praetorius, 68-0; 
Cohen, Nouv. ét. 37; Ullendorff, 49 ff. 

7.See also Cerulli, Sidamo, 49. 

® From Arabic halaga. 
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Examples for Gurage: “animal fat, M. Ms. C. 
süwä, Har. sabah, Amh. sab; ‘bee,’ En. Gt. nab, 
Ed. naw, Amh. C. E. M. Ms. nab; ‘breast,’ E. 
taw, M. S. W. Z. tab, C. E. Gt. Ed. fu, Amh. DÄ: 
‘butter,’ Ed. '2w, Arg. gawi, Amh. gabe, C. E. gab; 
‘dew,’ C. E. En. Gt. awa, Ed. M. awd, Geez habo; 
* roundworm, E. awawat, Ed. dwawat, M. abawat, 
Go. A. äbabut; ‘tribe, Ed. taw, C. E. En. Gt. M. 
tab; ‘whey,’ C. E. En. Gt. anguwa, M. Ms. Go. A. 
anguba. 


Examples for Amharic:? mägläbo and mägläwo 
‘scoop’; wobo and wäwo ‘officer of the rear 
guard; säw * man ? from sáb, G. saba’. In Harari: 
aw * father, from 'ab. 


This phenomenon is most probably due to the 
influence of the Eastern Sidamo group where the 
weakening of b to w occurs mainly in Sidamo.” 
Examples: ‘climb (male on female), T. räba’e, 
Al. räba’yo, Q. rüwá'-4o' ; * companion,’ K. däräbu- 
ta, Sid. daráwo; ‘abdomen,’ O. godobá and go- 
dowd; * plough,’ O. abürri-yo’, Al. aburre-yo, Gud. 
abullä-kko, Sid. häwwuri; ‘palm of hand, K. 
õbbá, T. hobitá, Sid. hówo; * flame,’ K. buban-go, 
Sid. buwdno; ‘news, Q. dudubo, Sid. dudu"o; 
‘bad odor,’ Q. T. bobäna-ta, Sid. bowänna ; * sheep,’ 
Gud. gärebba, Sid. gärébo ; * tongue,’ D. arrabo, Al. 
arrabi-ta, Sid. arrábo. 

In the various SE languages b passing through 
b, w can become zero (cf. Amh. hod * belly,’ from 
käbad ; Har. dis ‘honey,’ from dbs), but since I 
did not find convincing examples for this phe- 


? See Cohen, Etudes, 384-86; Ullendorff, 91 ff. 
10 See also Cerulli, Sidamo, 48-9 where examples for 
initial b > w are given. 
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nomenon in Sidamo I will not discuss here this 
problem. 


3. THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE LARYNGEALS 


On the whole the laryngeal series disappeared 
in South Ethiopie. Out of the Proto-Ethiopic 
laryngeals ^, ‘, h and h, Harari has * and k; Ar- 
gobba has h and hh; Ennemor, Endegen and 
Gyeto have ';'* the other Gurage dialects, Am- 
haric, and Gafat have A in certain conditions.'? 
It is quite possible that the loss of the laryngeals 
in South Ethiopie is due to the influence of 
Cushitic, a language group that has no laryn- 
geals.? Proof for the disappearance of the laryn- 
geals can be brought from Sidamo. We find, 
indeed, various roots having an initial h in certain 
Sidamo dialects and an initial zero in other dia- 
lects for the same root. However, an important 
reservation must be made. Since the Sidamo and 
Cushitic etymologies are not yet well established 
it is sometimes difficult to know whether the origi- 
nal root was with or without h. In case the original 
root was with initial consonant zero, the laryngeal 
h would then be secondary in these examples. 
Whatever the original root may be I thought it 
advisable to enumerate here the various roots with 
initial À or initial zero leaving it for future re- 
search the investigation of their origin. It should 
also be mentioned that from the recorded examples 
with h or zero no dialectal distribution can be 
obtained. 


11 In other Gurage dialects * replaces the glottalized 
stop q, f, and č; see below § 7. 

12 For details, see JAOS, 71 (1951), 213-15. 

18 See also Ullendorff, 42 ff. 
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The examples are: ‘chew,’ Q. hänce®-yo, K. 
téco, T.. icce, D. ince; ‘ant, Sid hdlo, K. ölu-ta, 
T. ölu; ‘cat? Al. hadänöuta, K. adan-iuta, O. 
adan-êt ; ‘break,’ Sid. higi, Gud. igä-kko, D. Enge; 
‘belt,’ O. hitd-ta, Sid. hito, Al. itu-ta; ‘bed,’ O. 
hansärä, Gud. hansäru, T. ansära; ‘leather bag,’ 
Al. hagomada, Q. agomädü; ‘< armful; K. hanqa- 
fúta, T. hangäfu-ta, Q. angafu-ta ; 1* * roasted bar- 
ley? Al. hasaru-ta, K. Q. ašārú-ta; ‘beard,’ Gud. 
harédda, K. ärödä, Sid. dréda; ‘beg, Sid. häöi-ri, 
K. T. ücce’; * dove,’ K. handaröu-ta, Al. handärri- 
ta, Gud. anddra’e; ‘draw water” Sid. hinkili, K. 
inkillo, Q. inkillo’. 


4. ALTERNATION BETWEEN LIQUIDS 


In general terms the situation in Gurage con- 
cerning the liquids seems to be as follows. 

The liquids 7, n, r are treated in the same way 
in nearly all the Western Gurage dialects. 

The liquid 7 is rare in Chaha, Eža, Ennemor, 
Endegen and Gyeto. 

In the dialects in which 7 is rare and in which 
the other liquids alternate, an original *n, *r, *l 
at the beginning of the word appears as 1:7 nab 
‘bee, Amh. nab; näöä * white,’ Amh. näö; naxä-m 
< send? Amh. lakä; näma-m ‘germinate, Amh. 
lämma; nagä-m “be far? Amh. ragä; notä-m 
‘run, Amh. rota. 

Any *r, *n, *] appears as r: 1) in intervocalic 
position, 2) between a consonant and a vowel, 
3) or in final position after a vowel. Examples: 


14 From Semitic Ethiopic, cp. Amh. ongofat. 
15 Chaha is taken as an example. 
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1) dram ‘cow,’ Amh. lam; urätänä ‘truthful, 
Amh. unätännä ; ärotä-m * run,’ Amh. rota; däpärä 
* add, root dbl; 2) aträgätä-m ‘ cause to kick,’ root 
rat; arga * bed? Amh. alga; ars * small root ns; 
bug’ré ‘mule, Amh. bäglo; täfärägägä- ‘be 
proud’; 3) amar ‘stone,’ from aman, aban; äsar 
‘root,’ Amh. sar; gar ‘something,’ Amh. qal * word, 
thing.’ 

An originally geminated *rr, “nn, “ll becomes 
n: bana-m ‘eat, Amh. balla; anäbä-m ‘to milk, 
Amh. alläbä; anäsä-m ‘be less? Amh. annäsä ; 
Cänä-m * come,’ Eža Cännä-m ; anätä-m ‘ slaughter,’ 
Amh. arrätä ; fänädä-m * judge,’ Amh. färrädä.'* 

As for Eastern Sidamo, this is the situation. 
Gudella has no initial r; it is replaced by 1.17 Ex- 
amples: ‘confiscate,’ K. ragga'o, Gud. laga'ä-kko ; 
‘corpse,’ K. O. re$á, Gud. 18a; ‘be accustomed,’ 
K. 706580, Q. rosso’, Sid. rost, Gud. losd-kko. 

While the other Sidamo dialects have the liquids 
L n, r, they alternate in conditions that still remain 
to be established. Whatever the conditions of these 
alternations may be I am inclined to explain the 
alternation of the Gurage liquids as being influ- 
enced by the Sidamo situation. Examples for the 
alternance between n and l: ‘dung, K. cond, Q. 
Gin, Sid. calo, D. Calö; ‘ lightning,’ K. bangü-ta, 
Sid. bango and bälägo; “grow, O. nap'pi-yo"* 
D. nöp'p'e, Sid. lop pi; “hang up, K. éalcala’e, 


19 For the treatment of the liquids in Endegen, see 
Lingua, 6 (1957), 272. 

17 Gangero (considered by Cerulli as belonging to Si- 
damo of Omo) has no initial 1. An original initial 7 is 
replaced by n; medially and finally it often alternates 
with n (Cerulli, Giangero, 3, 4). 

178 For technical reasons the glottalized p is tran- 
scribed p’. 
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Gud. calcala’a-kko, Q. cüncallá^-yo; ‘shield, T. 
wolta, D. wont. 

Examples for the alternance between r and !: 
“come, K. wällo, Gud. wärä-kko; ‘cross’ (v.), 
Gud. firá-kko, Sid. fuli; * day? K. bari, T. Al. 
barra, Sid. bérra, Gud. balla; “body, K. Q. alt, 
Al. aliha, Gud. ord-céo; * liver? K. Q. afali-ta, Sid. 
afále, Gud. afara; * chose? K. dórro, T. dorre’, Al. 
dorri-yo, Gud. dötlä-kko; * knee? K. Q. gulubi-ta, 
Sid. gulubba, Gud.gurübbo. 


5. INSERTION OF n. 


The liquid nasal n is inserted before various con- 
sonants in the South Ethiopic languages as is the 
case in Eastern Sidamo. The inserted n indicates 
perhaps a nasalization of the following consonant.!? 

Examples for Gurage: ‘ashes? Gt. En. amänd, 
C. E. M. Ms. amád ; * articulation of fingers, C. E. 
antag, M. Ms. Go. atq; ‘ear? Gt. M. Ms. anzan, 
S. W. Z. azan; ‘fence,’ S. W. antarat, A. Amh. 
atar; (foot) S. W. Z. enger, C. E. En. ägar; 
< handle? W. ang, Ms. ag; ‘lay hold of, En. 
täranta, Gt. tarata; * road? S. W. ungä, Har. og: 
‘serpent,’ S. W. Z. ambab, M. A. ábab ; * short,’ S. 
W. Z. anéar, Ms. Go. A. acer; ‘stamp,’ C. hendä, 
Go. vendä, G. kedä, Amh. hedä ‘go’; ‘sure,’ C. 
En. Ed. ang, Go. W. ag. 

Examples for Amharic: angafat ‘ obstacle,’ root 
‘of ; sanzar * span,’ root szr; and * one,’ for ad, root 


18 Brockelmann, Grundriss, 244 considers the insertion 
of n a dissimilation of the geminates. However, in the 
examples cited by Brockelmann, ib., for the various 
Ethiopic languages there is no proof that the consonant 
following the n was originally geminated. 
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hd; wäncaf ‘sling,’ root wsf ; ancat * wood,’ root ‘s. 

Examples for Harari: indi ‘ wood,’ root ‘$; ingir 
‘foot,’ root "ge: hangafti * obstacle,’ root ‘gf ; angär 
* stomach,’ C. E. Gt. M. agar. 

Examples for Eastern Sidamo:'? ‘happiness, 
Al. bagango, K. bagagu-ta, T. bagagu; "dung of 
donkey, horse, mule,’ Q. fändi-ta, Gud. finda, K. 
Sid. fudd; “truth,” Al. Gud. hanga, from Arabic 
haq(q); * break? D. enge, Gud. iqá-kko ; * chew,’ D. 
inte, Q. hancé’-yo, K. tččo, T. īčče. 


6. ALTERNATION BETWEEN (GLOTTALIZED AND 
Non-GLOTTALIZED PHONEMES. 


The sounds g, f, s that are of the “ emphatic- 
velarized ” type in Semitic are glottalized in 
Cushitic (wherever they exist) and in Semitic 
Ethiopic. The sounds q, f of Gurage alternate 
with k, t without any apparent phonetic reason. 
This alternation is most probably due to the 
influence of Sidamo.?? 

Examples for the alternation ot in Gurage: % 
‘carry on the back,’ E. krätta-m, M.kanätta-m, 
En. gränta, Gt. grata; ‘ crow,’ M. Go. A. org, 
Amh. qura, S. W. quri, C. k®urä, E. kurä, Har. 
kurra; “day, Go. A. gänä, Amh. gan, En. gärä, 
C. E. Gt. kärä, M. Ms. kana; ‘fold, C. käpa-m, 
E. M. Go. käbba-m, En. Gt. gäpa; ‘leaf, Ms. Go. 
A. Amh. gatäl, C. E. Gt. gatar, M. gata, En. Ed. 
kä'är; * right? En. gänä, Amh. gan, Go. gännä, C. 


19 Since I do not know the Cushitic etymologies of 
certain roots it is quite possible that in some roots n is 
original and was eliminated elsewhere. 

20 See also Cerulli, Harar, 62. 

21 For more examples, see Leslau, Influence, 67. 
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Gt. känä, E. Ms. kännä; ‘surround,’ Amh. käb- 
baba, C. zäpäbä-m, M. E. zäbbäbä-m, Z. kababa, 
S. gebäbä, kebäbä, W. gebäbä.” 

Examples for the alternation g:k in Sidamo: % 
‘help, K. kätle’, Sid. käli, T. ga'le', Al. ga'li-yo; 
‘weed,’ Gud. Sukunä-kko, Sid. Suguni; ‘ tooth,’ K. 
T. Al. ingä-ta, Gud. inge, Q. inkü-ta, Sid. hinko ; 
< lie? K. gop'p'änno, Gud. gop'panä-kko, Sid. 
kap' p^; few, Al. gägiööo, Q. kakicc. 

Alternation %:t in Gurage:?* ‘ applaud,’ C. Gt. 
täfa(m), E. Ms. täffalm) M. täffa-m, S. W. 
tafatafa; * cauterize? M. särrätä-m, sällätä-m, C. 
E. En. Gt. säntä(m); * distend? C. wätärä-m, E. 
M. Go. wättärä-m, Ms. wättärä, Amh. Ed. wättärä ; 
‘finger,’ C. atebä, E. atebät, En. atebä, Ms. Go. 
atebät. 

Examples for Sidamo: ‘now,’ Sid. fé, D. tava; 
‘span,’ D. fägt (verb), Sid. täkko (noun); 
‘sharpen,’ Q. mutti-sso', K. mutu-Sse’, T. muti-šše ; 
‘fence,’ Sid. hitta, Gud. öta, K. dtd-ta. 


7. ALTERNATION BETWEEN GLOTTALIZED AND 
THE GLOTTAL STOP. 


The Ethiopic glottalized g, ¢, and č alternate 
occasionally with the glottal stop in the various 
South Ethiopic languages. 

Examples for q:' in Gurage: ‘anoint, C. 
gapa-m, E. gäbba-m, En. äng: ‘big,’ M. lag, Go. 


22 Cerulli, Harar, 61, gives examples for Harari k:q 
going back to Cushitic roots with g, k. I did not record 
the Harari variants waqaba ‘ buy,’ hagafa ‘ dig,’ akomasa 
* be beautiful’ for wärdba, hakafa, aqomása. 

?3 See also Cerulli, Sidamo, 4T. 

24 For more examples, see Leslau, Influence, 67. 
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la’; * butter, Gur. gab, En. ab, Ed. ’aw ; * be ended,’ 
Ms. allägä, Go. allà'üà-m, En. anda; ? < erase? C. 
fagä-m, En. Ed. feü. Examples for ¢:°: 'ap- 
plaud, M. täffa-m, S. tifätäfä, Ed. ‘affa; * come,’ 
W. mätä, Amh. mätta, En. Ed. ma’a; ‘ claw,’ Gur. 
tafar, En. ‘for. Examples for €: *: ‘ woman-in- 
child-bed,’ C. E. can, Gt. M. Ms. Can, En. Ed. ‘un ; 
‘medicament,’ C. E. Gt. M. Ms. Gaza, Ed. wan: 
‘spread grass or hide, Gt. cecä, CO. čəyäčä-m, 
Ed'ea 

In Amharic only :q is occasionally represented 
by ': fabba ‘guard,’ for fäbbaqt; bwela ‘bean,’ 
for bagela; bü-tü'ürrü ‘besides,’ for bä-tägärrä ; 
talla? “big, for tallag.? 

For Harari the form of a’zu ‘I knew’ for and 
beside agru could probably be cited,? and also 
Har. tit * little? S. W. Z. fit from Amh. tagit > 
Lal > tit.” 

In the various Sidamo dialects the glottalized 
g, 1, and p’ are occasionally represented as glottal 
stop. Examples for g: ‘borrow,’ O. läge-cci-yo’, 
Al. läge-Ecevo, K. lüecce’; “blind, K. O. gögd, T. 
gö’a, Al. qoa; “accept, K. T. aqqe, Al. agi-yo', 
a'i-yo', Gud. a'á-kko; “remain, Q. faggo, K. fd’o, 
T. fa’e; * proverb, Q. mägü-ta, K. maü-ta. Exam- 
ple for ¢: ‘anthelmintic,’ Gud. sito, Sid. so'i-éco. 
Example for €: ‘bird, K. Gë and vilu, Gud. 


26 For n going back to l, see above $ 4. 

2° For more examples, see Lingua, 6 (1957), 270-71. 

27 See Cohen, Nouv. et., 40, 41. 

28 The etymology proposed by Cerulli, Harar, 67, for 
Har. guy ‘anger’ going back to Amh. quitta is doubtful; 
for Har. quy, ep. W. täqwaye ‘be angry,’ Amh, qvaya 
‘who gets animated for nothing.’ 

?9 See also Praetorius, 71. 
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cia. Examples for p’: ‘lid, D. táp'ango, Sid. 
tu’anco ; 39 ‘hippopotamus,’ D. röp’e, Sid. ro’t-céo. 


8. ALTERNATION BETWEEN GLOTTALIZED 


There are isolated examples of alternation be- 
tween the glottalized ot og in South Ethiopic as 
there are occasional examples in Sidamo. 

Examples for ot in South Ethiopie: Z. tambe 
balä and agnabä * listen’; in Sidamo: Q. tämädgo' 
and gamdggo * put the yoke’; ** K. gägi, ‘blood, 
Q. gägä, T. gägi, Gud. tiga, unless Gud. tiga is 
taken from Galla diga. 

Examples for p’:g in Amharic: p’ag’amen, also 
pronounced q"agamen ‘the additional days of the 
year’; in Sidamo: K. T. qup’p’d-ta ‘egg,’ Sid. 
qüp'p'e, Dar. qüp'à, Gud. qünqa. 


9. PALATALIZATION. 


The spoken Ethiopie languages have a palatal 
series d, Č, €, 5, 2, and 7.°* Besides, Western 
Gurage developed the prepalatals g’, k', q and v. 
This series is phonemic as well as phonetically 
conditioned. For the phonemic value, cp. Amh. 
sallama * decorate? against sällämä * greet,’ Gimàc- 
cama, ‘level off? against tämättämä ‘devour.’ It 
is also well known that these prepalatals result in 
South Ethiopic from the dentals and sibilants d, t, 
$, s, 2, n followed by A -e, or -ya in the verbal 
forms; cf. Amh. wälag ‘he who engenders’ from 


3? For t:t, see above § 6. 

?1 From Semitic Ethiopic tmd, smd. 

3? For the discussion on the originality of the Tigrinya 
and Tigre prepalatals, see Ullendorff, 130-40. 
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wäladi, käfaë ‘he who opens? from käfati, gäraz 
“he who cuts? from gàrazw and so on.5* It is also 
the prepalatalization of a dental and a sibilant fol- 
lowed by e or y that brought about verbal forms of 
the Caha type 2äpärä-m ‘ answer? (from zepärä-m), 
öäkärä-m ‘boil in water? (from tekärä-m), and 
others; °* and the biliterals such as Amh. mässä 
‘become evening’ (from msy), A. bässä-m ‘cry’ 
(from bky), Gaf. acca * close? (from em). and so 
on.% The influence of the Cushitic substratum on 
the prepalatalization has been considered by several 
authors.*® What I would like to bring out here is 
the fact that a prepalatal occurs often in one South 
Ethiopie languages against a non-prepalatal in 
another language without any apparent reason, 
that is to say, without a front vowel A -e liable 
to cause the prepalatalization. The same phe- 


nomenon occurs in the various Sidamo dialects 


and is due to the fact that palatalization is a 
regular feature of the language. We are, unfortu- 
nately, less informed about the phonetic and 
morphological structure of Sidamo and are, there- 
fore, not always in a position to ascertain which 
is the original form. 

Some examples in South Ethiopic are: ‘ shelter,’ 
C. En. Gt. cägän, but Amh. M. Z. tägän ; 3? * hail,’ 
Ed. bäräg, C. E. En. bäräjä, but M. Ms. Go. A. 
bäräd ; wedding guest,’ E. Ms. azamanna, but A. 
azabanna; ‘nine,’ O. Gt. M. Ms. Zätä, but Amh. Z. 


*s For the prepalatalization in the nominal forms in 
Tigre, see JAOS, 68 (1948), 128. 

34 Word, 4 (1948), 46. 

35 Leslau, Gafat, 126, 127. 

86 Cohen, Htudes, 11; Leslau, Word, 1 (1945), 62. 

87 Possibly the vowel & caused the prepalatalization in 
this root as well as in the other examples cited here. 
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zdtan; ‘elephant, C. E. Gt. zaz’ara, but Go. A. 
Zühon; ‘meal consisting of grain and coffee,’ C. 
En. Safra, but E. Gt. Ms. safra; ‘sling, Har. 
wocafa, Amh. wancaf, but Geez mosäf; * lea? Har. 
qunat, Ms. Go. A. Z. ganac, but G. g”äns, Tna. 
q"2nsi; “rag, Amh. Arg. Gur. cärg, Tna. Har. 
cärgt, but G. därg; ‘moon, light of moon,’ Amh. 
Arg. Har. Cäräga, but Gaf. särägä, M. Go. tärraga ; 
‘ant,’ Har. čuč, Amh. Cacat, but G. sasut, Tna. 
sase, Arg. tuc; ‘float, Ms. ancallälä, S. ancalälä, 
but Z. antalale. 

Examples from Sidamo: ‘ plait, K. daggo, Q. 
daggo’, but Al. daddo; ‘sickle, Gud. gäggära, but 
Q. zäzzärä-ta; ‘flourish, K. mücco, but Gud. 
mutä-kko; ‘puppy,’ T. buculicco, D. buculló, but 
K. buttutla, Al. butu‘li-céo; ‘close, Sid. cufi, D. 
cüfe, but K. tüffo, O. tiéffo’; * porcupine,’ Sid. 
Go”i-Göo and $o*-éCo ; * lick,’ Q. lacéo, but Sid. lait; 
‘nail,’ Sid. éulünga, but Gud. turänga; * drop,’ K. 
cöp'p'o, D. Eöp’e, but Sid. tap’ yt; ‘beg,’ K. acce, 
O. uéci-yo’", but Gud. untä-kko; * alone,’ Sid. calla, 
but K. talla; ‘take a mouthful,’ Sid. fui, but D. 
tüga-te.°® 

Summing up one could say that the prepalatals 
develop in Sidamo independent of the following 
vowels and this phenomenon probably passed into 
the South Ethiopie languages, especially into 
Gurage. 


10. ALTERNATION BETWEEN ( AND 2. 


The sounds g and Z interchange either in the 
same South Ethiopie language or within the 
various SE languages. This alternance is not 


38 For t:t, see above $ 6. 
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phonetically conditioned and is due to Sidamo 
influence. 

Examples for South Ethiopic: 29 ‘ go around,’ C. 
E. Go. Zorä-m, Z. tä-Jawärä; ‘arrange,’ S. W. 
abeze, Amh. abagga; ‘hawk, En. wängäd and 
wänzäd, C. wangat and wänzät; ‘ parasol, Go. 
zantala, Amh. Z. gantala; ‘bee, S. W. inäat, Z. 
ingat, Har. nigät ; ‘hock, Arg. q’anza, W. q’anga, 
Tna. Amh. ganga; ‘hut, Arg. gonzo, Amh. Gaf. 
S. gogo, Go. goggo; * begin? Amh. Zämmärä and 
jämmärä; ‘porcupine’ Amh. žart and dart; 
‘courageous,’ Amh. Zagna and gagna; ‘hyena,’ 
Amh. Zab and gab; * back? Amh. Zärba and gärba. 

The situation is the same in Sidamo: ‘dawn,’ 
K. söggo, T. sogge, O. söääo, Al. sožžo; * advise,’ 
K. sážžo, saggo, Q. 84220, Al. sä22o, T. sagge, Sid. 
seggt; ‘advance,’ K. dzzo and dggo; ‘raid, K. 
gaggo, T. gagge, O. 96220’, A. gažžo ; * guinea-fowl,’ 
Q. Zigrä-ta Al. gigre-ta. 


11. ALTERNATION BETWEEN j(Z) AND y. 


There are examples of alternation between ó(Z) 
and y in several South Ethiopic languages. Thus 
in Gafat an original y has occasionally become g: *? 
ligga * separate? Amh. liyya; g“igga ‘hasten,’ G. 
g”äyyä ; faggala * goat, Amh. Arg. fayyal; amadag 
“hail,” Amh. amäday ` afviggä ‘ take a rest,’ S. W. 
afoye. 

Isolated examples occur in Amharic where an 
original g is pronounced y, as in lay ‘child’ for 
lag; goyo ‘hut’ for gogo. An original y is pro- 


89 For Amharic, see Cohen, Nouv. ét., 31-33. 
40 Leslau, Gafat, 9. 
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nounced g(z) in ayoban ‘ odoriferant plant? also 
pronounced aguban, azuban; tdzagaytawal ‘it is 
ready ? for tazdgagtawal.** 

In Sidamo, too, an original g is pronounced y 
in K. géyyuta ‘hut, T. goggu-ta. In other ex- 
amples there is alternation between g(z) and y, but 
since I do not know the etymology of these roots 
I am unable to ascertain which is the original 
radical of the root. The examples are: ‘ carry,’ 
K. iyye’, Gud. tyyä-kko, Q. 4jjí-yo', Al. gg: 

‘mouse, Q. Zumä, K. yama, Sid. yimä-kko; 
‘jackal, D. gédala, Sid. yedála. 


19. DEVOICING. 


In Chaha, Ennemor, Gyeto and Endegeh of 
Western Gurage an originally geminated voiced 
dental, labial and velar are devoiced. Taking 
Chaha as an example we obtain the roots such as: 
büsa-m ‘be abundant, from bdzza-m, root bzh; 
aSü-m ‘see,’ from azzd-m ; gacü-m “tie up the feet 
of the animal,’ from gajjä-m; gäpärä-m ‘ bury,’ 
from gäbbärä-m; bätärä-m ‘be ahead of,’ from 
baddara-m; waka-m ‘crush, from wägga-m 
mük'ürü-m ‘kindle,’ from mäggärä-m.*? 

While Eastern Sidamo does not show the de- 
voicing of the dentals and velars, there are exam- 
ples of alternance between the labials 6 and p’. In 
the recorded examples the labial b is simple (not 
geminated) while the labial p’ is geminated in some 
examples. As for Chaha, Gyeto, and Ennemor, the 
labial p represents an originally geminated bb 


*! Praetorius 86; Cohen, Etudes, 400. 
42 Leslau, Gurage, 13. 
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while in Endegen the originally geminated 0 is 
represented by a geminated pp. 

Examples for Gurage: ‘accept; C. täg'äpärä-m, 
Ed. tä'eppärä, E. tag’ abbara-m, S. tägebälä; * add,’ 
C. Gt. En. däpärä(m), Ed. dappärä, E. däbbärä-m, 
S. W. Z. dübülü; ‘anoint,’ C. Gt. qüpa(m), Ed. 
'üppa'a, E. M. Ms. gäbba(m); * answer,’ C. En. Gt. 
Züpürü(m), Ed. Zäppärä, E. M. Ms. Go. Zäbbärä(m) ; 
‘be bent C. tägräpa-m, En. tägrämpa-m, E. 
tagrabba-m ; * large bread, C. En. dap"a, Gt. dapa, 
E. dabbuyä, Amh. dabbo; * brother,’ C. g"ápq, En. 
g’apa, Gt. güp"ay, E. M. Ms. g”äbbe ; * compound,’ 
C. En. Gt. gape, E. M. gabbe; ‘evening, C. Gt. 
gapat, Ms. gabbat. 

In a few examples Selti also shows the alter- 
nance Dron: thus in arbanno and arp'anno * hare,’ 
W. arbanno; arp’e * Wednesday,’ the other Gurage 
dialects have arob.** 

Examples for the alternation b:p’ in Sidamo: 
‘river,’ Q. cabi, T. Al. cap’i; * pestle,’ Gud. cuba, 
K. T. éup'á; ‘hippopotamus,’ Gud. löba, D. röp’e; 
‘root,’ T. AL taba, K. T. tap'a; * bread,’ Q. cabı-ta, 
T. cap’i-ta, Al. tabi-ta; ‘be weak, lack, D. góbe 
and góp'e, Sid gobe; * Wednesday,’ Q. harba, Al. 
harb, Gud. harp’e; * wood-sandal, Q. köb'i-ta, D. 
kop'é. 

With geminated pp’: Gud. lobä-käta ‘ abun- 
dant, lop’p’ä-kko ‘be abundant’; Gud. laba-kko 
‘anoint,’ lap'p'ä-mmo * be anointed.’ In these two 
examples the gemination fulfills apparently a 
morphological function. 


*3 Selti arp’e is probably borrowed from Gudella harp’e 
(see below). 
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The examples of the alternance b:p throw per- 
haps some light on the Geez roots with p, p’. An 
etymological investigation might prove the Geez 
labials p, p’ go possibly back, among others, to an 
original b.** 


** See H. Grimme, * Semitische P-Laute," ZDMG, 68 
(1914), 259-69. 


THE RAINBOW IN THE 
HAMITO-SEMITIC LANGUAGES 


The diverse colors of the rainbow, its shape, its appearance after 
the rain has ceased to fall, the occasional light rain breaking through the 
rainbow — all these phenomena strike the fancy of man everywhere. 
Since man was unable to explain these phenomena in a scientific way, 
he had recourse to various beliefs that helped him in understanding these 
extraordinary phenomena. And so various names were given to the 
rainbow having some relation with its shape, its supernatural character, 
and the beliefs that man held in connection with these phenomena (?). 

The present study deals with the expressions for the «rainbow » in 
the various Hamito-Semitic languages, that is, in Semitic, Ancient 
Egyptian, Berber in North Africa, and Cushitic in Ethiopia. The sources 
of the various languages are indicated in the footnotes. For the Sidamo 
group in Cushitic as well as for Gurage, Harari, Gafat, and Argobba 
in Semitic Ethiopic I drew from my unpublished material, unless other- 
wise indicated. As for Berber I consulted the various dictionaries of Ber- 
ber, but the divergencies in the transcription were so considerable that 
I would have been unable to clarify them without the generous help 
of Professor André Basset. He sent me very detailed information on the 
occurrence of the expressions in the various Berber dialects, and proposed 
then his own transcription as well as a simplified one. In the present 
article I adopted the simplified transcription. My sincere thanks are due 
to Professor A. Basset for his help. 

The expression for the «rainbow» are: 


« Bow » in Semitic, Cushitic, and Coptic. Semitic: 1) Hebrew geset; 
2) Aramaic gasta; 3) Classical Syriac gesta; 4) Tigre qäš, gärs (2. 
Cushitic : 5) Somali degan-ti (3). Coptic: 6) pite is a translation from 
Semitic (4). 


«Bow oF ALLAH» in Semitic: 7) Arabic gausu-l-allah (5). 


(1) See Handwörterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, vol. 7, art. Regenbogen, 
Pp. 586-97 ; « L’arc-en-ciel », Mélusine (Recueil de mythologie, littérature populaire, 
traditions et usages), vol. 2 (1884-85), col. 9-18, 38-43, 70-71; (R. BASSET, «Noms de 
Varc-en-ciel chez différents peuples de l'Afrique », 108-9, 128-34. 

(2) A. D’ABBADIE, Extrait du vocabulaire de la langue Tigré, p. 57, in A. DILLMANN, 
Lexicon linguae Aethiopicae. The form gärs represents the Semitic *gäs with 
augmented r. 

(3) In Amharic dägan « bow for carding wool », Harari digän. 

(4) Ancient Egyptian does not seem to have a word for «rainbow ». 

(5) R. Dozv, Supplements aux dictionnaires arabes, vol. 2, p. 418 ; see also WIEDE- 
MANN, « Arabische Studien über den Regenbogen », Archiv für die Geschichte der 
Naturwissenschafien und der Technik, vol. 4, pp. 453-60. 
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«Bow or Gop» in Semitic: 8) Geez gästä ’agzi’abaher. 
«Bow OF our Lon» » in Semitic: 9) Dialectal Syriac gi$ti maran (1). 


«Bow oF QuzAH, QADAH » in Semitic and Berber. There are various 
explanations given for « Quzah ». It seems to designate an angel in charge 
of the clouds ; the name of a foreign king (2) ; the name of Satan (3) ; 
a strip of various colors, namely yellow, red, and green (4). The term 
« Qudah » is explained as being a corrupt form of « Quzah » (5). 

Semitic : 10) Classical Arabic gaus quzaha; 11) Egyptian Arabic gos 
gazah (8), gos gazah (*); 12) Classical Arabic gausu gadah; 13) Syrian 
and Lebanese Arabic gos ugadah (8), gous gadeh (°); Berber of northern 
Morocco (Rif), Algeria (Mzab, Ouargla), southern Oran, 14) zidegdah, 
with the variants zizegdah, zilegdah, zink-elgedeh, zekt-egdah, all of them 
representing the Arabic form of gausu quzaha, gausu gadah (19). 


« BOW OF THE ANGELS » in Semitic : 15) Arabic gausu-l-malä'ikati (#). 


«Bow OF THE PROPHET » in Semitic and Berber. Semitic : 16) Arabic 
of Maghrib gausu-n-nabiyy (12). Berber : 17) Northern Algeria (Kabylie), 
Tunisia, /qus ennebt, taken from Arabic. 


«Bow oF 'ANTAR » in Arabic. 'Antar is a poet and a hero in the Ara- 
bic tradition (13). 18) Arabic of Yemen and Datina quas ‘antar Dë. 


« BOW OF THE SKY » in Semitic : 19) Classical Arabic gausu-s-sama’ (15) ; 
20) dialectal Arabic al-gaus s-semäwi, literally «the heavenly bow » (19). 


(1) A. J. MacLean, A dictionary of the dialect of vernacular Syriac, p. 287. 

(2) « Gewittergott, der Hagelpfeile von seinem Bogen schiesst und diesen dann 
in den Wolken aufhängt » (WELLHAUSEN, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 2nd ed., 
pp. 67, 81-2). 

(3) This is why, according, to a tradition, this name should be avoided and 
replaced by the name of « Bow of Allah ». 

(4) See Butrus al-Bustäni, Muhit al-muhit, art. qzh. 

(5) On the bibliography on quzah, qudah, see Landberg, Glossaire Dafinois, vol. 3, 
p. 2491 ; I. GUIDI, Della sede primitiva dei popoli semitici, p. 49. 

(6) C. A. Raro, L' Arabo parlato in Egitto, p. 167. 

(7) Spiro Bey, An English-Arabic dictionary of the modern and colloquial Arabic 
of Egypt, p. 423. 

(8) A. BARTHELEMY, Dictionnaire Arabe-Frangais, p. 688. 

(9) J. J. Manczr, Dictionnaire français-arabe, p. 48. 

(10) Basset states in his letter that it is Arabic, but did not suggest the connection 
with guzah, qadah. 

(11) E. FAGNAN, Additions aux dictionnaires arabes, p. 147. 

(12) Dozy, op. cit., 418. 

(13) Encyclopedia of Islam, art. 'Antar(a), vol. x, p. 361. 

(14) E. V. Stace, An English-Arabic vocabulary, p. 135; LANDBERG, Glossaire 
Datinois, p. 2539. 

(15) Dozv, op. cit., p. 418. 

(x6) MARCEL, op. cii., 45. 
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« BOW OF THE CLOUDS » in Semitic and Cushitic. Semitic : 21) Ethiopic, 
Geez gästä däm(m)äna; 22) Amharic gästä dammäna, 23) Tigrinya 
gästä dämmäna ; 24) Argobba gästä dämmana ; 25) Gafat gästä dämmänä ; 
26) Arabic gausu s-sahädi (1). Cushitic : 27) Chamir dimin qist, borro- 
wed from Semitic Ethiopic with the Cushitic order. 


« BOW OF THE WATER »in Semitic: 28) Arabic of Maghrib qays al- ma’ (2). 


«BELT OF GoD» in Cushitic : 29) Kambatta magan zebuta; 30) Qa- 
benna magan zebuta; 31) Galla sab(b)ata Waga. 


« BELT OF MARY » in Semitic Ethiopic and Cushitic. Ethiopic : 32) Ti- 
grinya ganat Maryam; 33) Amharic yämaryam mägännät; 34) Muher 
yämaryam azlagad; 35) Zway yämayram dunqui. Cushitic: 36) Agau 
maryäm dunga; 37) Chamir ennä märyam-t matemiya, literally «belt 
of our Maryn. 


« THE BELT OF OUR LADY FATIMA » in Berber : 38) Berber of Algeria, 
in northern Sahara, abes$ lalla Fatma bent-ennebi, literally, « the belt of 
the Lady Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet ». The expression bent- 
ennebi «the daughter of the Prophet » is taken from Arabic. The whole 
expression is also abbreviated into abeSsi «belt ». 39) Berber of Algeria 
(Ouargla and Mzab), /ahzam n-lalla Fatma «the belt of the lady Fatima ». 
It corresponds to the above mentioned expression except for the word 
lahzam «belt » that is taken from Arabic. 


« BELT OF THE SKY » in Semitic Ethiopic and Berber. Ethiopic : 40) Go- 
got yäsäme azgalad; 41) Aymellel yäsämay dägot ; 42) Selti säme dingo. 
Berber: 43) Central Morocco tak(k)st n-ingwan. 


« BELT OF THE CAMEL » in Semitic Ethiopic : 44) Harari gamäla hangot. 


« THE LINE OF THE SKY » in Berber: 45) Zenaga hoff igennouen, the 
expression ott being taken from Arabic. 


«THE BRIDE OF THE SKY» in Berber: 46) Northern Algeria taslit 
uzenna (9). 


« THE BRIDE OF THE RAIN » in Berber : 47) Southern Morocco, Central 
Morocco, Northern Morocco (Rif) Northern Algeria (Kabylie), tislit 
wenzar, and the variants tislit bwanza(r), tislit n-wenzar, taslit wenzar, 
taslit wanzar. The initial and final stops have spirant variants repre- 
sented by Basset as À. 


(1) Dozv, op. cit., 418. 

(2) Dozy, op. cit., 418. 

(3) «taslit designe la mariée pendant toute la période des cérémonies du mariage ; 
la jeune femme continue à être appelée /asii par sa belle-mère méme après le 
mariage » (Basset). 
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« THE BRIDE OF THE WATER » in Berber : 48) Southern Morocco (Isaffen) 
taslit waman, with the variants taslit n-waman, tislit n-waman. 


«THE BRIDE OF THE JACKAL» in Berber: 49) Libya (Ghadames) 
taslit n-ussen (}). 


« THE DAUGHTER OF GOD» in Cushitic : 50) Sidamo magant semo. 
«THE CLOUD OF MARY» in Cushitic: 51) Bilin maryam-er bok"ana. 


«THE CLOUD OF THE WATER» in Cushitic: 52) Gudella wädamiinco 
is perhaps to be explained as coming from wo'o « water » and from the 
root dmn «cloud» of Cushitic and Semitic Ethiopic. 


«THE CANOPY OF MARY» in Semitic Ethiopic: 53) Tigre debab nay 
Maryam (?). 


« THE MEAL OF THE RAIN » in Cushitic : 54) Saho rob rat (3) ; the ex- 
pression vob «rain » is Cushitic ; the word ra? for which I did not find 
any translation in the dictionaries of Saho is probably the Amharic rat, 
arat «meal ». 


« THE SWORD OF THE RAIN » in Semitic : 55) Arabic of Central Arabia 
seyf al-matar (9). 


«THE HARE'S MESSENGER» in Cushitic: 56) Bedja häläidigwat (5). 


« THE WEDDING OF THE JACKAL» in Berber: 57) Central Morocco 
(Ntifa) tamgra n-wussen (5). 


« THE JACKAL MARRIED » in Berber: 58) Northern Algeria (Metmata) 
tzwež wussen. 


« THE UDDER PIERCED » in Semitic Ethiopic (7) : 59) Chaha (Gurage) 
wäxä wäka-m,; 60) Ennemor, Gyeto wärxä waka. 


« THE SKY PIERCED » in Ethiopic : 61) EZa säme wägga, unless it is for 
yä-säme wägga and would then mean «the support-rafters of the sky ». 


«SHE BENT HER LEG» in Berber: 62) Touareg (Ahaggar, Ifogha, 
Djanet) /ezzel-ader. 


(1) For this expression one would have to know more about the Berber folklore. 

(2) L. RziNIscH, Das Wörterbuch der Bilin-Sprache, p. 406. 

(3) C. Contr Rossini, Schizzo del dialetto Saho, p. 75. 

(4) A. Mosr, The manners and customs of the Rwala Beduins, p. 7. 

(5) E. M. Roper, Tu Bedae, p. 195. 

(6) « Selon la définition de Laoust, oü il y a à boire et à manger, désignera un 
ensemble de phénoménes météorologiques : formation de l'arc en ciel et chute d'une 
pluie fine dans un ciel ensoleillé, La deuxiéme partie de cette définition répond à 
notre proverbe français : le diable qui bat sa femme et marie sa fille » (Basset). 

(7) The form of the rainbow resembles that of an udder ; the piercing refers to 
the rain coming through the rainbow, 
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« THE SUPPORT-RAFTERS OF THE SKY » in Semitic Ethiopic : 63) Muher 
yäsäme wägga (1). 

« THE SUPPORT OF THE TENT IN THE FORM OF AN ARCH » in Berber : 
64) Touareg of South-west agagu n-ıl, or agag n-ilwan. 

« FOREST IN THE SKY vin Semitic : 65) Akkadian *manzatu, occurs in 
the plural form manziätu. It is the Sumerian correspondence of TIR.AN. 
NA, which means something like «the-forest-in-the-sky » (?). 


There are other expressions in Berber and Cushitic, but since they are 
of obscure origin they will not be mentioned here. 


Taking as basis the second element, the expressions for «rainbow » 
are as follows. 


«Bow»: I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

«Gop, (our) LORD, ALLAH »: bow of God, 8 ; belt of God, 29, 30, 31; 
the daughter of God, 50 ; bow of (our) Lord, 9 ; bow of Allah, 7. 

« QUZAH, OADAH »: bow of Quzah, Qadah, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

« MARY »: belt of Mary, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37; the cloud of Mary, 
51; the canopy of Mary, 53. 

«ANGELS»: bow of the angels, 15. 

« PROPHET »: bow of the prophet, 16, 17. 

« FATIMA » (the daughter of the prophet) : the belt of our lady Fatima, 
38, 39. 

« “ANTAR » : bow of ‘Antar, 18. 


«SKY»: bow of the sky, 19, 20; belt of the sky, 40, 41, 42, 43; the 
line of the sky, 45 ; the bride of the sky, 46 ; the support-rafters of the 
sky, 62 ; forest in the sky, 65 ; the sky pierced, 61. 


« CLOUDS » : bow of the clouds, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 


« RAIN »: the bride of the rain, 47; the meal of the rain, 54; the sword 
of the rain, 55. 


« WATER » : bow of the water, 29 ; the bride of the water, 48 ; the cloud 
of the water, 52. 


(1) « The Gurage house is round. In the middle there is a central pillar; the 
central pillar is a wooden pole which supports the ceiling ; it goes out from the 
bottom to the top. Not very far from the ceiling they pound in the wdka-rafters. 
The wdha-rafters are pieces of wood which go out from the sides of the central pillar 
and support the ceiling ; for a big house there are eighteen rafters, for a small one 
fourteen or eight » (W. LESLAU, Ethiopic Documents : Gurage, p. 81). 

(2) Information given by A. L. Oppenheim in a private letter. 
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« ANIMALS»: belt of the camel, 44; the bride of the jackal, 49 ; the 
wedding of the jackal, 57 ; the jackal marries, 58 ; the hare’s messenger, 
56. 


VARIA : the support of the tent in the form of an arch, 64 ; the udder 
pierced, 59, 60 ; she bent her leg, 61. 


Index of the languages. 


SEMITIC : Hebrew, I ; Aramaic, 2 ; Syriac, 3, 9 ; Akkadian, 65 ; Arabic, 
7, IO, II, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 26, 28 ; Ethiopic : Geez, 8, 21 ; Tigre, 
4, 54 ; Tigrinya, 23, 32 ; Amharic, 22, 33 ; Harari, 44 ; Gafat, 25 ; Gurage 
(including all the dialects), 34, 35, 40, 41, 42, 59, 60, 61, 63 ; Argobba, 24. 

CUSHITIC : Somali, 5 ; Chamir, 27, 37 ; Agau, 30; Bilin, 51 ; Saho, 54 ; 
Bedja, 56 ; Galla, 31 ; Kambatta, 29 ; Qabenna, 30 ; Sidamo, 50 ; Gudella, 
52. 


COPTIC : 6. 


BERBER : 14, 17, 38, 39, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 57, 58, 62, 64. 


A PREFIX h IN EGYPTIAN, MODERN SOUTH ARABIAN, 
AND HAUSA 


HE language families of Semitic, Egyptian, Berber, and Cushitic are generally 

recognized as belonging to the Hamito-Semitic group.! As far back as 18442 
Hausa was also occasionally compared with one or another language family of 
Hamito-Semitic or with Hamito-Semitic as a whole.3 I should like to mention only 
the studies of R. Lepsius,* A. H. Sayce,5 L. Reinisch,6 F. Lexa,? G. A. Barton,’ and 
particularly W. Vycichl,? and recently J. Greenberg.10 Personally, I have no definite 
opinion on the relation between Hausa and the Hamito-Semitic group. However, in 
the course of my work on various Semitic problems I have come across a feature 
that occurs in Ancient Egyptian, Modern South Arabian, and Hausa. I have in mind 
the prefixed element # that occurs in the above-mentioned languages and that so far 
has defied any explanation, at least in the Modern South Arabian group. 

The existence of a non-etymological 4 has been recognized for Ancient Egyptian 
and brought into relation with Mehri and Arabic.!! I have tried to prove elsewhere!2 
that the conclusions drawn from the Arabic examples are not convincing because the 
Arabic examples are mainly verbs, whereas the examples from Egyptian and Mehri 
are nouns, and particularly, nouns that belong to the primitive stock of the language. 
A non-etymological # seems to occur also in Hausa. Since the etymological work on 
Hausa is at its very beginnings it is difficult to know the origin of this prefixed 
element #. It is not my intention to express here an opinion on the relation between 
Hausa and Modern South Arabian and Egyptian by btinging together the examples 
that show the presence of a prefixed A. This can hardly be done in the present state 
of our knowledge, since even for South Arabian which is relatively well known 
nothing definite can be said about the prefixed 4. My purpose is merely to submit this 


t The languages and books are abbreviated as 
follows. Languages: Ar = Arabic, G. = Geez, 
Hars. = Harsusi, Hebr. = Hebrew, Mh. = Mchti, 
Sh. = Shahari, Sog. = Sogotri. 

Books: Bittner = M. Bittner, Szudien zur Laut- 
und Formenlehre der Mehri-Sprache in Siidarabien, vol. i, 
1909; Cohen, Essai = Marcel Cohen, Essai com- 
paratif sur le vocabulaire du chamito-sémitique, 1947; 
Jahn = A. Jahn, Die Mehri-Sprache in Südarabien 
(Südarabische Expedition, vol. iii), 1902. 

2 T. N. Newman, ‘On the Structure of the 
Berber Language’, in J. C. Prichard, Researches into 
the physical history of mankind, 1844, vol. iv, Appen- 
dix U, pp. 617-26. 

3 The bibliographical indications are taken from 
Cohen, Essai, pp. 10 ff. 

* Standard alphabet, znd ed., 1863. 

5 Introduction to the science of language, 3td ed., 
1890, vol. ii, pp. 178-82. 

6 Das persönliche Fürwort und die Verbalflexion in 


den chamito-semitischen Sprachen, 1909. 

7 * Comment sc révèlent les rapports entre les 
langues hamitiques, sémitiques et la langue 
égypticnne dans la grammaire des pronoms pet- 
sonnels, des verbes et dans les numéraux cardinaux 
1-9’, off-print from Philologica, vol. i, ii, 1922. 

8 Semitic and Hamitic origins, 1934, pp. 17-30, and 
compatative tables. 

? * Hausa und ägyptisch °, Mitteilungen des Seminars 
‚für orientalische Sprachen, vol. xxxvii (1934). 

10 € Studies in African linguistic classification. IV 
Hamito-Semitic’, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 
vol. vi (1950), 47-63. 

H A, Ember, ‘ Mebri parallels to Egyptian stems 
with prefixed 4°, Zeitschrift für die ägyptische Sprache, 
li (1914), 138; W. Vycichl, * Uber cin #a-Prefix im 
Arabischen’, Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, xliii (1936), xo. 

12 < Uber das /a-Prefix im Arabischen °, WZKM 
xliv (1937), 219-20. 
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problem to future investigators of comparative Hamito-Semitic. The situation con- 
cerning the prefixed / in the various languages is as follows. 

The Modern South Arabian dialects, and especially Mehri and Harsusi, have 
several nouns with a prefixed # or Ai In some examples this prefix represents the 
glottal stop * or * of the other Semitic? languages, in others it is a non-etymological 
prefixed element. This element 4a is identified by C. Brockelmann3 with Semitic had 
‘one’ for ’ahad with assimilation of d to the first radical of the noun. It would be 
surprising, however, to find this element combined with nouns that belong mostly 
to the primitive stock of the language. Bertram Thomas‘ suggests the possibility of 
the article of determination. 

Some examples of nouns with a prefixed 4, # representing the glottal stop or the 
* of the other Semitic languages are: Mh. harneb * hare’, Ar. ’arnab, Hebr. ?arnebet; 
Mh. /ayr ‘ donkey’, Ar. ‘ayr; Mh. haziéb * east-wind?, Ar. 'azyab, G. 'azeb; Mh. 
hamvél * first’, Ar. "awwal; Mh. hin? * utensil’, Ar. ind’; Mh. haraun, harán * sheep’, 
Syriac *ardnd (Bittner, 63); Mh. Adm * mother’, Ar. "um; Mh. hayden ‘ ear’, Hars. 
hayidi, At. ’udn, Hebr. ’ozen, and others. 

Of special interest for our investigation are the examples with the non-etymological 
A, A. The examples are found in the domains that follow. 


Parts of the body 


halbib (Mh.) * heart ’, halbib (Hars.), ’i/bib (Soq.), Hebr. Jeb, Ar. Jubb (see also Leslau, 
Language, xxi [1945], 235). 

here (Mh.) ‘ head’; is composed of Ze and re for *reh, *res (Bittner, 37); for the 
relation between South Arabian 4 and the Semitic /, see Leslau, Annnaire de l’Institut 
d" histoire et de philologie orientale et slave, vii (1944), 265-73. 

haminit, hamowit (Hars.) * death’, Ar. mawt, Hebr. wwe. 


Relationship 


hadid (Mh.) ‘ uncle’, Hebr. dod, G. dud (see also Bittner, 37). 
kabre ‘son’; is either to be identified with Ar. ’zbna’ (with 4 = °) or is for ha-bre 
with a non-etymological Aa, the root being *bar, Semitic *bn (see also Bittner, 35). 


Animals 


haydebbér (Mh.) * wasp °, Ar. dabbür, Hebr. debörä(h); see also Bittner, 28. 

hitayl (Mh.) € fox, jackal’, Ar. tu‘al, Hebr. Säi: Bittner, 27 explains the Mehri form 
as being Aaf d = af‘il, at‘al without explaining whether the initial 4a appears instead 
of ()a or whether it is an additional morpheme. 

hagarayb (Mh.) * crow’, Ar. gurab, Hebr. ‘oreb; Bittner, 27 identifies hagarayb with 
agrib = agrab. 


* The sounds # and / are often indistinguishable — $ 42; W. Leslau, Lexique sogofri, p. 21. 
in the languages of Southern Arabia; sce C. Landberg, ? Mehri and Harsusi have no ‘; the Semitic ‘ 
Arabica, v, p. 281; idem, Glossaire datinois, p. 333; is represented by ? in these languages. 
N. Rhodokanakis, Der vulgärarabische Dialekt in 3 Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol, iii, * Mehri’, p. 503. 
Dofar (Südarabische Expedition, vol. x), p. 75, ^ Four strange tongues from South Arabia, p. 17. 
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Instruments 


henid (Mh.) * leather bottle for water °, nid (Sh.), Hebr. z0(”)d (so also Vollers, ZA 
xxiii [1909], 105). 
hetow (Mh.) * leather bottle for keeping beer’, Ar. zawa” (Jahn, 189). 


Varia 


heyüm (Mh.) * day, sun’, hiyam (Hars.), At. yawm, Hebr. yom. 

hallin (Mh.) ‘ night’; undoubtedly connected with Ar. /ay/, Hebr. /aylä(h), with 
palatalization of final /. 

hawodi (Mh. Hars.) * valley’, Ar. madi. 

ham (Mh.) * water’, Ar. ma’, Hebr. may-im. 

himel, hemil (Mh.) ‘ right’; from 4-yw1, the root ym! to be identified with Ar. yamin, 
Hebr. yamin (Jahn, 192); as for Z of Mehri instead of z of the other Semitic languages, 
it is by analogy with fe] * left? (see also Brockelmann, Zeé#. Sem. v [1927], 19). 

banöb (Mh.) * big’ (feminine); Jahn 192 compares it with Ar. nawb ‘ power’; 
Vollers, ZA xxiii (1909), 105 thinks of Ar. nab * tooth’; Brockelmann, Ene. Is. iii, 
P- 451, compares Ar. nab * she-camel, head of family ’. 


EGYPTIAN AND HAUSA 


Egyptian and Hausa have also several nouns with a non-etymological 4. Only the 
parts of the body will be discussed here. 


Egyptian 

X * the whole body’, but ‘-2 “a single member of the body’ (Thausing, WZKM 
xxxix [1952], 287). 

hr * head, face’, Mh. kere (Ember, Z. Aeg. Spr. li [1913], 117; Thausing, WZKM 
xxxix [1932], 292, n. x); for Mehri Zere, see above. 

Asr‘ "arm", from Ai to be identified with Ar. dirz', Hebr. 'ezró^'. 


Hausa 


halse, harsi * tongue’, Egyptian 2f, Berber Ar (Vycichl, MSOS xxxvii [1934], pp. 50, 
72); connected with Hebr. Jäsön, Ar. lisan (Cohen, Essai, no. 439); for the connexion 
with Karékaré (Nigero-Chadian) Zum, see N. Pilszczikowa, RO xxii (1958), 77. 

hak’ ori, hawre * tooth’, Bedja Aure (Vycichl, MSOS xxxvii [1934], 73), Kanakourou 
wuro (N. Pilszczikowa, RO xxii [1958], 77). 

hannu * hand, arm’, Bilin nan, Oemant, Quara zar. 

hak’ark’ari * rib °, Qemant akarkari * spine, backbone °. 


Resume 


UN PREFIXE 4 DANS L’EGYPTIEN, LE SUD-ARABE MODERNE ET 
LE HAOUSSA 


Les familles de langues sémitiques, égyptiennes, berbéres et couchitiques sont généralement 
reconnues comme appartenant 4 la famille chamito-sémitique. La langue haoussa a été 
souvent comparée avec l'une ou l'autre famille de langues chamito-sémitiques ou avec 
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le chamito-sémitique en général, et l'auteur a découvert un trait, le préfixe 7, qui paraît 
également dans l'égyptien ancien, le sud-arabe moderne et le haoussa. Il n’y a point d’explica- 
tion pour cet #, au moins dans le groupe du sud-arabe moderne. 

L'existence d'un / non-étymologique est reconnue dans l'égyptien ancien et mise en re- 
lation avec le mehri et l'arabe, mais les conclusions tirées des exemples arabes ne sont pas 
convaincantes parce que ceux-ci sont pour la plupart des verbes tandis que les exemples tirées 
de l'égyptien et du mehri sont des substantifs qui appartiennent à l'origine de la langue. Un 
4 non-étymologique semble paraitre aussi dans le haoussa. Il n'est pas de l'intention de 
l'auteur d'exprimer un avis sur la relation entre le haoussa et le sud-arabe moderne et 
Pegyptien, mais de soumettre seulement ce probléme devant les chercheurs futurs du 
chamito-sémitique comparatif. Des exemples sont donnés qui montrent la situation con- 
cernant le préfixe / dans les diverses langues. 


VARIA 


A FALASHA RELIGIOUS DISPUTE 


The sources for our knowledge of the history of the Falashas 
are of various kinds. We have the Ethiopian royal chronicles 
beginning with the 15th century, the sparse information provided 
by Jewish travelers and historians, a brief report in Arabic of the 
17th century," and finally the account of various Western 
historians, travelers and missionaries. These sources, with few 
exceptions, make only brief mention of the Falashas, and are 
inadequate for a clear and complete picture of the history of the 
Falashas. Moreover, none of these documents presents the 
Falasha side of the question. It is, therefore, gratifying to have 
a native account relating some episodes of their history. 


The document is a manuscript written by a Falasha. It is 
preserved at the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris I had a copy 
of it printed in Asmara, Eritrea, and the present text is a pho- 
tostat of the printed text. 


To judge from the final words of the text, the document was 
written at the time of Menelik the Second.4 It recounts briefly 
the relation of the Emperor Susneyos to the Falashas, gives a 
detailed account of a religious discussion which took place at 
the time of the Emperor Theodore, and offers a short summary 
of the history of the Falashas at the time of the Emperors 
Johannes and Menelik. 


EE Peiser (translator of), Zur Geschichte Abessiniens im 17. Jahrhundert. 
Der Gesandtschaftsbericht des Hasan ben Alımed el-Haimi (Berlin, 1898); p. 34 
contains information on the Falashas. 

2 A. Z. Aeëcoly, awbsn 190, pp. 146-78. 

3 [t has the class-mark: Griaule, Amharique, cóte provisoire 329; contains 
five folios, written on two columns. 

4 Reigned 1889-1913. 
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The main part of the text is a controversy on the unity or 
trinity of God. Although the text does not state it, the debate 
must have been arranged in order to win the Falashas over to 
Christianity. That this controversy actually took place is 
proved in various ways: 1) A tradition of it is still alive among 
the Falashas, and particularly among their monks.’ During 
my recent trip to Ethiopia I visited, among others, the Falasha 
monks of Afärge, in the province of Sagalt (Begemdor), and 
they still retain the memory of the religious discussion; 2) An 
account of somewhat different character given by Flad (Excursus 
1) and by Halévy (Excursus 2). 

There seems to be no doubt that the dispute took place between 
the Falashas and their converted brethren or between the 
Falashas and the Protestant missionaries, and not between the 
Falashas and the Ethiopian Christians. In fact, the leading 
speaker of the Falashas is Abba$ Simon,” a Falasha monk, and 
the leading adversary is Wabe Baru,’ a "servant" of Flad, the 
Protestant missionary who worked among the Falashas at the 
time of the Emperor Theodore. In Halevy’s account, Abba 


5 There are monks among the Falashas. They live apart from the commu- 
nity and have no contact with the other Falashas. According to the tradition, 
the institution of monks goes back to the 15th century. 

6 “Abba” is the title given originally to Falasha monks; at present, however, 
this title is also given to older people. Some monks, perhaps the important 
ones, have the title of “abew abba”. The priests have the epithet of “qes”. 
For "abba" given to the priests, see note 34. 

7 His residence was Quara, and he was one of the high-priests who inspired 
general reverence (Halevy, Travels, 51). 

8 [n Ethiopian names practice, the 1st name is the name of the person and 
the 2nd that of his father. Accordingly, the converted Falasha was Wabe 
and his father’s name was Baru. Halevy's account also mentions the same 
person, but in Flad’s version it is Baru who took part in the controversy. He 
would then be Wabe’s father. There seems to be some confusion concerning 
him. In fact, from the “Biography of Debtera Beroo”, in Jewish Missionary 
Intelligence, (London), vol. 9 (1893), 154—6, it results that the name of Baru’s 
father was Wabe, and that Boru was the one who had been converted by Flad, 
and not his father Wabe. Would then our person be the son of this Baru? 
Halevy, too, mentions a certain Baru in his Travels, p. 18; this Baru “had been 
brought up in Europe, and spoke French and English tolerably well”. 

9 Reverend Johann Martin Flad did missionary work among the Falashas: 
see his 60 Jahre in der Mission unter den Falaschas in Abessinien. Selbstbio- 
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Simon is one of the five who defended the cause of the Falashas, 
and Wobe Boru was only the interpreter of the Protestant 
missionaries. 


The reason for the debate and the final result differ in each of 
these accounts. In our text, the question is the Unity or Trinity 
of God; in Flad’s account, this question is indeed mentioned, but 
the main point of the debate was the offering of sacrifices,'° 
a practice still in use among the Falashas but repudiated by the 
converts. These two questions seem to be accidental only, and 
the main reason was probably the intended conversion of the 
Falashas by the missionaries, as it is exposed in Halevy's account. 
According to the same story, the discussion took place in Sep- 
tember 1862 (Flad) or 1864 (Halevy). The result of the contro- 
versy does not seem to have been fateful for the Falashas, if we 


graphie des Missionars (1922). Despite the title, this book contains very little 
information on the Falashas and the missionary work. Details on the mission- 
ary work of the Protestants are to be found in the Journal Jewish Intelligence, 
Jewish Missionary Intelligence (London), and especially in the Journal Grüsse 
aus Abessinien. Nachrichten aus der Falascha-Mission: Fladsche Mission in 
Abessinien (around 1930). Flad gave information on the Falashas in his: 
A Short description of the Falashas and Kamants (London, 1866), and Kurze 
Schilderung der bisher fast unbekannten abessinischen Juden (Basel, 1869). 
In the Amharic text, Flad is called "Flat": Halevy, Travels, p. 40 has also the 
name "Filati". 

10 At present the Falashas offer sacrifices on the 14th of Nisan or Nesan 
(this is the Falasha name for the month of Nisan), at the eve of Passover. 
It is the only sacrifice of the year, according to the information I received in 
the region of Uzaba, South-East of Gondar. It is possible, however, that it 
varies with the region, and, especially, with the economic conditions of the 
community. Halevy, Travels, p. 49 informs us that those in the community 
of Sagade offer sacrifices twice a year: at Passover and at the Festival called 
Tazkar Abraham (ist day of the 7th lunar month). Flad, Kurze Schilde- 
rung...,p. 55—7 mentions many more. Several sacrifices are also mentioned 
by D. Lifchitz, "Un sacrifice chez les Falacha, Juifs Abyssins”, in La Terre et 
la Vie, 9 (1939), 116-23, who gives a good description of the offering of a 
sacrifice. The author rightly says: “Mais tout ceci semble de nos jours devenu 
théorique. En fait, les Falacha, en particulier ceux des environs de Gondar, 
sont des gens trés pauvres... Or un sacrifice entraine toute une série de 
dépenses considérables . .. Ainsi chez les Falacha de la région de Gondar, un 
sacrifice a lieu quand une communauté a pu réunir assez d'argent pour subvenir 
à tous les frais de la cérémonie". 
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believe our text and Halevy’s account; the issue is uncertain in 
Flad’s account unless we consider that the reported dispute of 
1863 followed our controversy.” 

In consequence of the dispute, the Falashas attempted to 
leave for Palestine, an event which is elaborated at some length 
in Halevy (Excursus 2), and was confirmed to me by various 
monks.” 

Our text is written in a popular Amharic, and is far from being 
precise. 


™ Flad, 60 Jahre in der Mission ..., p. 133: "Der König hatte einen Tag 
zu einer Disputation mit den Juden bestimmt. Als dieser Tag (15 Oktober 
1863) gekommen war, erklärte ein Gericht, das aus abessinischen Gesetz- 
gelehrten bestand, die Juden nach kurzer Verhandlung als überwunden. Die 
gefürchtete Gewaltstaufe unterblieb aber für jetzt”. 

" According to Flad, Kurze Beschreibung . .., p. 40-1, this departure for 
Palestine which took place in 1862, does not seem to have resulted from the 
controversy. A certain Abba Sirach, begging for money, exhorted the Falashas 
to leave for Palestine, and promised them that Abba Mahari (also mentioned 
in Halevy's Travels, p. 72) would perform miracles when they crossed the 
Red Sea. 
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TRANSLATION 


Blessed be God, the Lord of Israel, the Lord of all spirit and 
of all flesh. Because our ancestors said: ‘‘We shall not abandon 
the Ten Commandments that God gave to Moses”, they under- 
went ordeals and misfortunes. The government oppressed them 
saying: “‘Abandon the Law of the Tora and believe in the Law 
of the Gospel”. When they said: “We shall not believe" the 
priests were imprisoned and the people were taught the way 
of stupidity. For forty years they intermingled (with the 
Christians), and the few who did not want to intermingle 
were banished to deserted places. They were sad and grieved 
and lamented (over their sad fate which they suffered) for 
their faith.3 Because they intermingled and mixed (with 
the Christians) the Hebrew language was forgotten." After 
that, the king Susneyos reigned.5 In the third year of his 
reign, an Israelite named Abraham’ paid court to the Emperor 


13 These facts are given here in general terms and do not apply to any partic- 
ular period. They summarize the relation between the Ethiopian kings and 
the Falashas. 

14 See Excursus 3. 

15 Susneyos or Malak Sagad, born in 1572, died in 1632. 

'$ He is probably the same person called Solomon of Vienna in A. Mendez, 
Expeditionis Aethiopicae, liber 1 and II (in C. Beccari, Rerum Aethiopicarum 
Scriptores occidentales inediti, Roma, 1908, vol. 8, p. 231); ib. pp. 231-55, this 
Solomon of Vienna conducted a religious dispute with Alphonso Mendez, the 
Portuguese Jesuit who lived in Ethiopia in the period of Susneyos. Not much 
is known about Solomon. Although his name is not mentioned, he is probably 
the one referred to in Emanuel Almeida, Histoire de ce qui s'est passé es Roy- 
aumes d'Ethiopic en l'année 1626 jusqu'au mois de Mars 1627 (Paris, 1629), 
p. 10: “Il a auoit en Ethiopie un Juif en grand credit, venu en ce pays sous 
habit de marchand, cettui-cy auoit en main l'Ecriture sainte si parfaitement, 
qu'il étoit tenu communement de tous pour un oracle et plusieurs recouroient 
à luy pour auoir l'explication des passages plus difficiles qu'ils n'entendoient 
pas, mais cet homme ruzé et malicieux, sous l'ombre de quelque verité qu'il 
leur donnoit, les alloit abreuuant d'une infinité d'erreurs. Les Péres, à diuerses 
reprises, auoient fait instance vers l'Empereur, à ce qu'il luy plüt bannir ce 
maistre si pernicieux, mais ce seducteur en auoit tiré plusieurs à la cordelle'” .. . 
A religious dispute followed between him and the Patriarch; the Jew was 
defeated and as a result “il fut condamné de uider pays au plutost et par ordre 
expres de l'Empereur, tous les liures de Rabbins qu'il auoit, furent brülez 
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Susneyos," and the king loved him. He said to him: "What 
do you want me to give you?” He said: “If I found grace 
before my master I beg that the people return to their belief”. 
The king granted his wish and said: “Let it be as you said" 
and he proclaimed: "'I give you all the Israelites who are in my 
territory". Then all those who had survived, had rested in the 
shade (of the trees without roof over their heads), had lived in 
the forests and deserted places, entered the country and returned 
to the religion of their ancestors. ? During the reign of all the 
kings of Gondar, Israel lived in peace and welfare.'9 


Then at the time of the princes called Ras Marayya,?° Ras 
Gugsa? and Ras Ali,” the religion of Israel disappeared again, 


en presence d'un grand peuple. Et luy est sorty d'Ethiopie en compagnie d'un 
Turc Ambassadeur du Bacha de Suaques". Why he came to Ethiopia, what 
his activity was, we do not know. It is curious that he is called Abraham in 
our text. His full name was perhaps Solomon ben Abraham, or the other 
way around, and the various sources mention him under his name or under his 
father's name. 

5; The Ethiopic text has here: "According to the Christians it is called 
danzaz ‘to benumb’ ". The meaning is obscure. Would danzas reflect the 
name of Abraham? 

18 For the reign of Susneyos and the fight of Susneyos against the Falashas, 
see Esteves Pereira, Chronica de Susenyos, rei de Ethiopia, Lisboa, 1892, 
1900 (Ethiopic text and Portuguese translation); R. Basset, “Etude sur 
l'histoire d'Ethiopie", in Journal Asiatique, 7 serie, vol. 18 (1881), p. 122-4: 
W. Budge, The History of Ethiopia, 383 ff. According to all these sources, 
Susneyos fought against the Falashas with great severity and vanquished 
them; the Falashas were forced to renounce their religion. The independence 
and the political power of the Falashas ceased for ever. Susneyos was converted 
to the Roman faith in 1621. Only at the end of his days (1632) did he give 
religious liberty to his subjects, and perhaps also to the Falashas. Our text 
would then make allusion to this situation. 

19 Gondar was established the capital of Ethiopia by Fasilidas (1632-67). 

20 Ras Marayya was governor of Amhara, from 1828-31 (Budge, History of 
Ethiopia, 481). 

4 Ras Gugsa was chief of the Galla and Governor of Godjam and Begemdor. 
from 1799-1825. 

22 Ras Ali was the son of Marayya, grandson of Ras Gugsa. He was Gov- 
ernor of Amhara, Dembia and Godjam, and arrogated to himself the title of 
the "King of Kings". He was de facto king of Ethiopia from approximately 
1830-55. 
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and this decline lasted twenty years. After that a monk, an 
un-married man, called Abba Wadadj,?3 implored the princes and 
brought his people back to their religion. Ten years after Abba 
Wadadj brought his people back (to their religion), the Emperor 
Theodore reigned.?4 

The first year of his reign, a servant of Flad, called Wobe 
Bəru, was jealous of Israel, and said: “O King, there are people 
who do not believe in what you believe". The king said: “How 
is it that there are people who believe not in what I believe? 
Let them adopt my religion and be baptized”. A learned man, 
called Abba Simon, whose teacher was Abba Wadadj, rose and 
implored the king saying: ‘May God show you (the truth). 
A law which never existed is (promulgated) against us. Give us 
justice”. The king replied to him: ‘I shall give you justice”. 
Abba Simon then said to Israel: “Take courage, the king will 
do us justice”. Israel went out with the Tora. Flad's servani 
approached. The king sat down on the throne. The Tora was 
read, and the learned men also came near. “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth was void”. Abba Simon 
rose and translated it (into Amharic).?? "And darkness was upon 
the deep.?? And the spirit of God moved upon the waters.?? 
And God said: ‘Let there be light’.”” And there was light. And 
God saw that the light was good”.. Abba Simon translated, and 
(Wobe Boru) said: “Yes, so the text says". Abba Simon 
demanded: “Since the text says thus, what will you tell me 
now?’’, (Wabe Baru) went on: “Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness”.?? Abba Simon said: "Yes, this is what the 
text says". Said Wobe Baru: (When God said: ‘Let us make 
man’), whom else (beside Himself) did He mean?” Abba Simon 
said: “God himself knows it". Wabe Baru said: “By this 


233 Abba Wadadj is mentioned in Halevy's account (Excursus 2) among 
those who headed the pilgrims to Palestine. 

24 Reigned 1855-68. 

25 See note 8. 

26 The text is in Geez, the liturgical language of Ethiopia. 

27 The Amharic text follows. It was necessary to translate the Geez into 
Amharic so that the assistants may understand the text. 
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expression (of the plural) the Trinity is proved.?? Let us argue 
the case before the judge". Abba Simon said: “All right, let 
us bring it before the judge". Wobe Baru insisted: "Since He 
says: 'Let us make man in our image, after our likeness' you 
wil have to be baptized and to adopt my religion". Abba 
Simon answered as follows: “The text says: ‘In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the carth’, and goes on saying: 
"God said: Let there be light! And God saw that the light was 
good', 'and He created man in His image'. All this proves His 
unity. The judge will therefore tell me to leave (rather your 
religion), and will not tell me to adopt your religion and be 
baptized”. The judges said: “The Tora and the Prophets have 
to be read and translated completely. Why should he lose bv 
a superficial judgement? He should not!”. The Abuna? then 
became angry and insulted Abba Simon: “O you miserable 
emigré!". Abba Simon said: “I am a poor miserable man, but 
you are a fat one. What do you do sitting here?". The king 
became angry and said: “Why do you insult one another in my 
presence?””, and, turning to Abba Simon, he said: “It is I who 
have the power to split and to cut". Abba Simon answered the 
king without fear: "It is my flesh that you can split and cut, 
but you cannot touch my soul”. The dignitaries said to the king: 
“Give him justice, and become not angry at a poor man”. When 
he was appeased (Abba Simon) said: "Aygi, avgi, vabe hur, 
take courage, my father’s children”. The king showed favor to 
Abba Simon, and gave him two fat bulls. Abba Simon accepted 
them, and Wabe Boru left sad, ashamed and terrified.?! 


28 This sentence of Gen. 1:26 was often used in religious controversies as 
proof of the Trinity; cp. E. Fritsch, Islam und Christentum im Mittelalter (Bres- 
lau, 1930), p. 112. See also DR muna 3502... pon ION DD yo ^23 mon 
(031 pwd) now nëm nbsa pon mn ‚(12 Al mit 129953 ow noy) onde DDR" 
(69 ‚oma mn rspp WIAA in)... 190879 yobsa [NN ja) ,Mm ja) aK. 

29 The Abuna is the head of the Ethiopian church; he is appointed by the 
Patriarch of Alexandria. The name of the Abuna in the Emperor Theodore’s 
time was Salama; see on him H. A. Stern, The captive missionary: being an 
account of the country and the people of Ethiopia (1869), p. 335 ff. 

30 These words are in the Agau language, which was originally spoken by 
the Falashas; it is still used in some regions of the province of Semien (Excursus 
3). The meaning of these words is unknown to me. 

3! It is questionable whether the controversy ended in favor of the Falashas. 
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After that, at the time of the Emperor Johannes,? a proclama- 
tion was issued as follows: “May all worship and believe in what 
I believe". The Moslems converted, the Woyto3 were baptized, 
but Israel refused to be baptized. The (Falasha) priests called 
Abba Eli, Abba Samuel, Abba Kidanu,? were imprisoned and 
stayed in prison for six months. The people took the Tora 
(with them) and fled from the province. The learned (Christian) 
persons of Gondar, of the monastery of Waldabba,35 the monks of 
Mahbara Sellase, gathered, read the Tora, commented it, and 
reported to the Emperor Johannes. The Emperor then said: 
“These should not be compelled to adopt our religion. They did 
not have a (good) judge. It is rather they who should bring us 
over to (their religion)" 37 He released the imprisoned priests, 
but did not give the Tora back to them and kept it for 
himself. 


After that, the Emperor Menelik reigned,38 and a time of peace 
came. He proclaimed that everyone should adhere to the religion 


32 Reigned 1868-1889. 

33 The Woyto are hunters of hippopotamus and live on the borders of the 
Lake Tana. ‘Pour la religion, il semble d’apres la plupart des témoignages que 
ce soient des "islamisants'" plutôt que de véritables musulmans" (Marcel 
Cohen, Nouvelles Etudes d' Ethiopien méridional, p. 359). 

34 The text here gives the priests the title of ‘‘Abba’’, see note 6. 

35 "It is a territory entirely inhabited by the monks, who, for mortification's 
sake, have retired to this unwholesome, hot, and dangerous country, volun- 
tarily to spend their lives in penitence, meditation and prayers" (James 
Bruce, Travels to discover the sources of the Nile, vol. 3, [1790], p. 177-8). Accord- 
ing to Rohlfs, Afeine Mission nach Abessinien, 1883, p. 286, Waldabba had in 
1881 eighteen monasteries with 1000 monks. 

36 The author means to say that the Christian monks intervened on behalf 
of the Falashas, and defended them on the basis of what they read in the Bible. 

37 For the attitude of Emperor Johannes toward the Falashas we read in 
Protestant sources: “Auch in Blick auf die Religion versuchte der König 
der Kónige Johannes in seinem Reiche Einheit zu erzielen, und befahl allen 
mohammedanischen Untertanen, Christen zu werden. Von einer gewaltsamen 
Taufe der Falascha sah der Kaiser ab, indem er sagte: 'Die Falascha und 
Kamanten habe ich zum Unterricht Martin Flad gegeben'"' (Grüsse aus 
Abessinien. Nachrichten aus der Falascha- Mission. September, 1935, no. 26, 
p. 9). 

38 Reigned 1889—1913. 
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of his ancestors. The house of Israel was happy, and the Moslems 
were happy. We live to this day saying: "May God show mercy 
to Menelik”. 


Excunsvus 1 


(From Johann Martin Flad, 60 Jahre in der Mission 
unter den Falaschas in Abessinien, 1922, pp. 119-21) 


Hierzu kam noch, dass die bekehrten Falascha sich mit ihren 
früheren Priestern in einen Opferstreit verwickelten und sie an 
ihren Opfern verhindern wollten. Die Falascha klagten mich 
[Flad] hierauf bei dem König an, als wollte ich sie mit Gewalt 
zu Christen machen, worauf der König einen Brief an mich 
sandte, der etwa folgenden Inhalts war: Die Juden haben dich 
bei mir angeklagt, als wollest du sie mit Gewalt zu Christen 
machen, und verbietest ihnen ihre Opfer. Hast du ein Buch, 
aus dem du die Falascha überzeugen kannst, dass Christus Gottes 
Sohn und der Heiland der Welt sei, so komm zu mir und über- 
weise sie in meiner Gegenwart. Hast du kein solches Buch, so 
höre auf, sie weiter zu unterrichten. 

Mit sieben der bekehrten Falascha begab ich mich in das 
königliche Lager in Matscha [Mäča], das wir in vier starken 
Tagereisen erreichten. Der König hörte die Klage der 300 
Falascha und die Verantwortung unserer Proselyten ruhig an. 
Er entschied zuerst zugunsten der ersteren, als aber diese ein 
Freudengeschrei erhoben, rief er mich mit den Proselyten zurück 
und sagte: Heute habe ich nicht recht gerichtet. Die Feinde 
meines Herrn gehen jubelnd von meinem Richtplatz und seine 
Kinder weinend. Wehe mir! Nun entschied er zu unsern 
Gunsten, sagte aber, dass die Streitfrage, ob Tieropfer in unserer 
Zeit und in Abessinien erlaubt seien oder nicht, näher untersucht 
werden solle, wenn der Bischof komme. Im übrigen, sagte er, 
sollten wir im Unterrichten der Falascha wie bisher fortfahren. 

Zu den Proselyten sich wendend frug er: Was ist der Grund, 


39 See note 10. 
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dass ihr Christen geworden seid, und dass ihr Einsprache tut 
gegen die Opfer der Falascha. Debtera‘ Beru antwortete: 
“Majestät, als Falascha hielten wir sehr strenge das mosaische 
Gesetz und erfüllten alle Vorschriften, uns von unsern Priestern 
gegeben, in der Hoffnung, dadurch Anteil am ewigen Leben zu 
erlangen. Wir waren unwissende Leute, so unwissend, dass wir 
nicht einmal wussten, was in unserer Bibel geschrieben steht. 
Als die Missionäre kamen und uns die Bibel in der uns allen 
verständlichen amharischen Sprache gaben," entdeckten wir 
unsere Irrtümer und erkannten unsere Blindheit in den Lehren 
der Heiligen Schrift, welche zum Seligwerden nótig sind. Wir 
fanden in unserer Bibel einen dreieinigen Gott, erkannten, dass 
Christus, den wir verspottet und nur für ein Geschópf, wie wir 
sind, hielten, der wahrhaftige Sohn Gottes ist. Auch fanden wir, 
dass, seit Gott seinen geliebten Sohn zum allgenugsamen Opfer 
für die Sünden der Menschen in den Tod gegeben, blutige Opfer 
in unserer Zeit und in unserem Lande verboten sind. Es kostete 
uns viel Kampf, unsere jüdischen Vorurteile und Gebráuche 
aufzugeben. Wir tatens und gehorchten Gott. Von da an wurden 
wir von den hier stehenden Falascha gehasst, verfolgt und auf 
allerlei Art geplagt. Dadurch entstand der Streit zwischen uns 
und ihnen über die blutigen Opfer wegen unseren Glaubens, dass 
der Mensch, auch der Jude, allein durch den Glauben an Jesum, 
der sein Leben zum Sündopfer für uns gab, Gott gefallen and 
selig sterben kónne. Diesen unseren Glauben wollen wir aus 
jüdischer Bibel beweisen. Wir bitten Eure Majestát, uns dieses 
zu gestatten. Kónnen wir die Beweise nicht führen, dann lege 
ich mein Haupt zu ihren Füssen". 


Der König hatte mit der grössten Aufmerksamkeit zugehört 
und sagte: "Es ist ganz gut, meine Kinder; aber ohne den 
Bischof kann ich diese Glaubens-frage nicht entscheiden". 


4 "TI earned man, scribe”. 

4 This is a very important point. The missionaries realized that the Bible 
has to be translated from Geez into Amharic, the spoken language, and we 
owe to them the Amharic rendering of many books of the Bible. It is also the 
missionaries who translated or supervised the translation of several books of 
the Bible into Tigré and Tigrifia, the northern languages of Ethiopia. 
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EXCURSUS 2 


(From Halévy, Travels in Abyssinia, 1877, pp. 70-3) 


"Some missionaries with the view of converting the Jews of 
Ethiopia, had spread the report that the people of Israel had been 
brought to the fold of Christianity. It was said that some 
fanatical Falashas, being desirous of defeating the action of the 
missionaries, had asked the King [Theodore] for permission to 
hold a controversy with them in his presence. After this dispu- 
tation the Falashas had accepted the Christian doctrines, and 
had in a body embraced Christianity. 

Such was the rumor that had been spread. It is interesting 
now to see in what light the Falashas regarded an event that 
bore them such fatal consequences... 


The following is the actual version of the story in its simplicity; 
and it is fully confirmed on all points by the information I have 
carefully gathered from Abyssinian Christians and Moslems as 
well as from eye-witnesses. 


“When the missionaries arrived here amongst us, they called 
themselves our brethren and co-religionists. They were welcomed 
everywhere; they made presents to our priests, giving to one a 
mule, to another a rich shamma.^ Moreover, they distributed 
handsome Bibles in Amharic, which we greatly needed; we 
were happy to converse with them, for they talked to us of the 
Law and of Jerusalem. We desired to have closer acquaintance 
with them, until one day the Amharas came to tell us that these 
white men were to convert us to Christianity, and they were 
encouraged thereto by the King and the Aboona.4 From that 
time we kept away from the missionaries.4 They travelled round 


4 Cotton toga worn by the Abyssinians. 

43 See note 41. 

^ See note 29. 

45 The monks I visited in Atärge (Saqalt) still remembered the missionaries, 
and, suspecting me of being a missionary, refused at first to converse with me. 
Only, after the Falashas who were with me convinced them that I was not a 
missionary, were they willing to give me some information on their life. 
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the country engaging, with the help of interpreters, in contro- 
versies with our Debteras. At Djenda they established a school, 
where several young Falashas drawn by curiosity and by presents 
of money, first learnt to read, and finally became Amharas. 
Some time afterwards the missionaries summoned all non- 
Christians to embrace Christianity. The Kemmants? consented 
to receive some Christian Mamhirans;? the Moslems took 
refuge with their co-religionists dwelling on the frontiers. As for 
' ourselves, we energetically declined to abjure our faith. Then 
the King, at the instigation of the missionaries, desired some of 
our priests to hold a religious controversy with them. We 
sought to evade this danger, fearing lest Theodore, who was a 
zealous Christian, should put us all to death, if we persisted in 
our religious belief. Nevertheless, five of our priests presented 
themselves before the King, accompanied by a great number 
of us, being all resolved to die for our faith 1f we should not obtain 
mercy. The priests were Abba Simeon, of Kuara; Abba Ambaye, 
of Takossa; Abba Ziamo, and Abba Warkoo, of Thyelga; and 
finally, Abba Tseggai, of Walkait. They reached the residence of 
Theodore in the month of Meskerem (September, 1864). The 
King ordered them to take their places in the courtyard, where 
three Europeans, convened by Theodore, had already arrived, 
viz., ***, *** and ***, An apostate Falasha, named Webie 
Beron,*? was their principal interpreter. The controversy lasted 
several days, and our priests had to refute the evidence deduced 
by the missionaries from certain passages of the Bible’. 

"When the King saw that our faith was firm as rock, he 
became wroth and threatened us all with instant execution. He 
had previously bidden the soldiers to hold their muskets ready. 
At this terrible command all trembled; the missionaries them- 
selves were frightened, for they knew that Theodore was a man 
who did not hesitate in carrying out his threats. Abba Simeon 


46 There seem to be no more Falashas in Djenda. The school mentioned here 
does not exist either. 

47 On the Kemants, see C. Conti Rossini, La langue des Kemant en Abyssinie, 
Vienna, 1912, pp. 1-24. 

48 "T earned man”. 

49 Is a mistake for Baru (written Beroo in Halevy). 
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arose, and said resolutely to the king, ‘In matters of death, 
O Theodore, thou art master on earth, but there is another 
Master in heaven. Here thou hast full power over my body, 
above in heaven thou hast no power over me.” At the same 
time we all got up from the ground, and cried out, ‘Kill us, we 
are willing to die for the faith of our fathers.’ ” 


“The King, seeing that we were resolute, softened down and 
said, ‘Bravo, Falashas, fear nothing, you shall not die; but as 
[ desire that you should change your religion, I grant you a 
delay of four years, during which period you will learn the truth 
of my religion. In time you will come yourselves to ask for 
conversion; meanwhile I permit you to return to your homes.’ 
He then summoned before him Fitwararis* Gabazie, and directed 
him to place thirty cows at our disposal. However, Abba Simeon 
would only accept ten”. 


"We spent about ten days at Gondar, and reached home 
shortly before Assari (the Day of Atonement), when we re- 
turned thanks to Providence for our miraculous deliverance.” 


This was only the first act of the drama; the second act had 
a far more unhappy end. Some of the priests who had been 
ordered to appear at Gondar to assist at the controversy, and 
who had feared a fatal termination, fell subsequently into a 
singular state of religious exaltation. According to Jewish 
traditions, a great calamity must precede the advent of the 
Messiah; they believed that the behest of Theodore were the 
harbingers of deliverance,’ and that the time had arrived for 
a return to Jerusalem, and for a recovery of the inheritance of 
their ancestors. All shared in this hope of speedy redemption, 
and a crowd of poor, simple-minded individuals resolved to 


start for Jerusalem, which they knew to be situated beyond the 
Red Sea.... 


so Cp. the similar expression in our Amharic text. 

st Should be Fitawrari ‘leader of the advanced guard”, a military title. 

s? Should be Astar’i, also called Astar'ayo, Astaryo. All these pronunciations 
are corrupted from the actual name "'Astasrayo” (Atonement). 

s To this might be added the Falasha belief that Theodore is the name for 
Messiah. 
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At the head of this band of pilgrims walked Abbas Mehari, 
Bitya, Bethebeboo, Wedady, Zeynoo, and Thefeth, all renowned 
for their piety... The unhappy pilgrims believed firmly in the 
intercession of Providence in their favor; they persuaded them- 
selves that the miracles of old would be repeated.... 

The enthusiasm of the pilgrims was unbounded, and made 
them triumph over all the difficulties of the road. They crossed 
rivers, ascended the steep mountains of Semien, and arrived at 
Axum, the ancient capital of Abyssinia... 

Withal, lack of provisions and fatigue compelled the caravan 
to halt in the neighbourhood of Axum, to the great astonishment 
of the natives of Tigré, who probably had never scen an assembly 
of so large a number of Falashas. These, finding themselves 
destitute of the means of living, gladly resumed their ordinary 
trades . ... 

The struggles, sufferings and disappointments which they 
underwent for two years did not discourage them, but the climate 
and badness of the food gradually thinned their ranks, and nearly 
all the children and the old people perished. 

After three years of hardship the Falashas perceived the 
impossibility of advancing, and had to give up their plan of 
going to Jerusalem. Of all the priests, only Abba Mehari sur- 
vived, but exhausted by fatigue, he stopped at Kola Agara. The 
few remaining pilgrims returned to their former dwellings, which 
had fallen into ruins, and were tenanted by hyaenas and scor- 
pions. They, moreover, had considerable difficulty in resuming 
the mode of life they had formerly laid”. 


EXCURSUS 3 


Did the Falashas speak Hebrew? 


The question of whether the Falashas spoke Hebrew has 
preoccupied all those who dealt with their problem. What are 
the means which enable us to decide whether the Falashas ever 
spoke Hebrew or had the Bible in Hebrew? There is, in the first 
place, the tradition among the Falashas themselves, and then 
various sources other than Falasha. 
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The tradition among the Falashas concerning Hebrew varies 
considerably. According to our text, they seem to have spoken 
Hebrew, but as result of intermingling with the Christians, 
Hebrew was forgotten. The Falashas with whom I spoke pre- 
tended that their ancestors never knew Hebrew. Certainly 
since the time when travelers and missionaries came into contact 
with them (17th century), the Falashas have not spoken Hebrew 
any more, but some pretended that they had the Bible in 
Hebrew. 

Among the earliest non-Jewish documents are probably the 
ones of the Portuguese Jesuits. Padre Baltazar Teles says: 
“Tem éstes ainda suas Biblias Hebreas . . ." 

Emanuelis d'Almeidass says the same: “..:e outros suas 
linguas naturaes, os mouros a arabia e os judeos a hebrea, ma 
muito corrupta. Tem suas biblias hebreas...". The nearly 
identical language of both these authorsi seems to indicate that 
they drew from the same source concerning the existence of 
the Bible text in Hebrew. 

Reference to an actual copy of the Hebrew Bible 1s made by 
Gaspard Paez, who says: ‘‘car son pere [Ras Zelacrist]s® lui 
(to his son) aiant presenté à baiser une Bible Hebraique qui 
appartenoit à un Juif”. The period in which the Jesuits Teles. 
Almeida and Paez lived in Ethiopia (17th century) is precisely 
the time during which we hear of the presence in Ethiopia of the 
Jew Solomon of Vienna’? who conducted a religious controversy 
with the Patriarch, was defeated and ‘‘fut condamné de uider 


ss Histöria Geral de Etiöpia-a-Alte (in Ediceo abreviadas de classicos portu- 
gueses, 1936, original edition in 1660), p. 55. 

55 Historia de Aethiopia a Alta, in C. Beccari, Rerum Aethiopicarum Scriptores 
occidentales inediti, Roma 1907, vol. 5, p. 16. 

5$ See also The Travels of ihe Jesuits in Ethiopia, collected and historically 
digested by F. Balthazar Tellez, London, 1710, p. 38-9: “For the Moors 
speak their own Arabick, the Jews, Hebrew, but with as much corruption in 
the words as there is in their lives and manners.. These (the Jews) have 
still Hebrew Bibles.” 

si Histoire de ce qui s'est passé au Royaume d’Ethiopie es années 1624, 1625 
et 1626. Paris, 1629, p. 101. 

5$ =Sa‘ala Krostos, brother of the Emperor Susneyos. 

5? See note 16. 
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pays au plutost et par ordre expres de l’Empereur, tous les 
livres de Rabbins qu'il avoit (italics by me) ‘furent bruléz en 
présence d'un grand peuple". We thus learn that Solomon of 
Vienna, and perhaps also other Jews who came to Ethiopia 
before him, brought with him Rabbinic books and probably 
also the Bible in Hebrew, and this might be the Bible text, or 
texts, mentioned by the previous authors. 

The testimony of Hiob Ludolf, the great scholar of Ethiopian 
language and history (17th century), cannot be taken into 
consideration since he copies Almeida although he does not 
mention his source. In his, A New History of Ethiopia, S: he 
says: "Most of them [Falashas] still keep up their own syna- 
gogues, have their own Hebrew Bibles, and speak in a corrupt 
Talmudic Dialect...". In fact, since Ludolf himself did not 
visit Ethiopia he could not but rely on the testimony of his 
predecessors. 

Bruce says: “The only copy of the Old Testament, which 
they have, is in Geez, the same made use of by the Abyssinian 
Christians’. The Falashas told Bruce ‘‘that they came to 
Abyssinia, speaking Hebrew, with the advantage of having books 
in that language, but they had now forgot their Hebrew... 
I asked them, since they came from Jerusalem, how it happened 
they had not Hebrew, or Samaritan copies of the Law, at least 
the Pentateuch or Octateuch. They said they were in possession 
of both when they came from Jerusalem, but their fleet being 
destroyed in the reign of Rehoboam, and communication becom- 
ing very uncertain by the Syrian wars, they were, from necessity, 
obliged to have the Scriptures translated”’. 

In more recent times, the missionary Samuel Gobat$ reports 


6 Cp. the two sentences in Almeida, op. cit. (note 55), p. 46: "Entre os 
reinos do Emperador e os Cafres (= Arabic käfir “‘infidel”’), que moräo junto ao 
Nilo ia fora da sogeicäo do imperio, mesturados com huns e outros ha ainda 
muitos destes Judeos a que ca chamäo Falaxás''; Ludolf, A New History of 
Ethiopia, 1682, lib. I, cap. XIV: “Others have retired themselves without the 
bounds of the Kingdom, to the westward near the River Nile, adjoyning to the 
Cafers, whom the Ethiopians call Falasjan or Exiles”. 

61 1682, lib. I, cap. XIV. 

62 Travels to discover the sources of the Nile (1790), vol: 1, pp. 186-7. 

6 Journal d'un séjour en Abyssinie, Paris.1834, p. 261. 
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that he asked a Falasha priest or monk (whom he called Rabbi): 
“Do you have books in Hebrew?’’, and the latter answered 
(aprés un peu d'hesitation): “Oui, nous avons la loi, mais à 
cause des troubles actuels nous l'avons cachée, avec quelques 
autres livres, dans le quartier des musulmans [de Gondar]”. 
The presumed Hebrew books were never found. Moreover, 
approximately at the same time, the French scholar Antoine 
d'Abbadie received an answer from noted Falasha men: ‘We 
do not have books in Hebrew. Our books are in Geez and we 
have no knowledge of Hebrew”. In a letter to Luzzato he also 
relates the following: “J'avais à Gondar une Bible hébraïque, 
et me suls assuré que Izra (un Falasha) n'avait rien vu de pareil. 
Il y a trois ans environ (M. d'Abbadie écrivait en 1847), les 
Falasha reçurent, par l'entremise de l'evegue Copte, à Gondar, 
une lettre arabe, qui leur demandait entre autres choses un 
exemplaire de leur livre de la Loi. Au lieu du Pentateuque, ils 
envoyérent un livre de psaumes en guüz, et depuis ce temps la 
correspondance a cessé''.& 


We can thus conclude that the Falashas did not possess the 
Bible in Hebrew. In fact, it would be surprising, if they ever 
had had it, that they should know so few Hebrew words (see 


below). 


As for the employment of Hebrew by the Falashas, the 
testimony of the Jesuits and missionaries as well as of the 
Jewish travelers is very vague. Let us hear some of them. 
Eldad Hadani (9th century) says concerning the Jews of Ethi- 
opia: GD 1931 wip pwba onan. In mun 9358 noi we read: 
mar pwoa 0271.67 Rabbi Israel of Jerusalem says: 13 Nì 
"y 11051 pios pwd wi mëi 15 nmne nn "mm 17722 J02NN).68 


6& F. Luzzato, Mémoire sur les Juifs d'Abyssinie. Extrait des Archives 
Israélites (1841 ff.), off-print, p. 99—100. 

65 Taken from msaya n3 van "nm ,53v9w, in N ms (1936), pp. 311-36 
411-35. 

66 ib. p. 326. 

67 ib. p. 330. 

68 ib. p. 417. 
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Elia da Farrara (15th century) is more precise’when he says: 
'owypu* Wa any Nb ooxy aa pwd onb. Various languages are 
mentioned: vp 18 ay pwd ‚DJS pw> PIN pw? which is surprising, 
since they would have surely recognized whether the language 
was Hebrew or Aramaic. It is more likely that their knowledge 
came from hear-say, and cannot therefore be used as source of 
information. 


In more recent times, J. Halévy?° tells us that a certain Greek 
of the house of Kozzika, of Constantinople, who professed to be 
well acquainted with Abyssinia, and to be one of Theodore’s best 
friends, stated in a note of a pamphlet that the Falashas still 
spoke Hebrew. Halévy adds: “But Greeks are too fond of 
exaggeration”. In fact, Halévy did not come across any Falasha 
who spoke Hebrew. 


The divergent opinions of the Jesuits and of the Jewish 
travelers corroborate the idea that the Falashas had a particular 
language of their own. What was this particular language? It 
was probably not Amharic, the present national language of 
Ethiopia, since the Jesuits of the 17th century would have at 
least recognized this language even if they did not speak it. 
Nor was it Hebrew, since it would be surprising that this language 
should be so completely forgotten as to leave almost no traces 
in their vernacular. The particular language used by the 
Falashas was the Agau dialect of Quara or Khamir, still spoken 
in some regions of Begemdar, especially in the Semien,? and 
encountered in some Falasha prayers and benedictions. That 
this "strange" language was considered as Hebrew by the Jesuits 
is not surprising. When I inquired regarding the language of 
Gafat in the region of Godjam,” a language which was consid- 
ered as no longer spoken, some older people of Dabra Marqos, 
the capital of Godjam, told me that the Gafat people spoke 


69 1b. p. 330. 

7° Travels, 1877, p. 30. 

1 These languages belong to the Cushitic family of languages; see the various 
works of L. Reinisch. 

7 W. Leslau, Gafat Documents. Records of a South Ethiopic language. 
New Haven, 1945. 
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Hebrew. This supposed Hebrew, however, is nothing else than 
a particular language of Gafat, which, incidentally is still spoken, 
and which is not Amharic, and, of course, not Hebrew either. 
[t is the strangeness of the language which led the outsiders to 
consider the speech of the Falashas as Hebrew, just as my 
Anıhara informants were led to consider the old language of 
Gafat as Hebrew. 


At the present time, the Falashas who live in Amharic- 
speaking regions speak Amharic; in the Tigrifia-speaking regions 
they speak Tigrifia. In the region of Semien, in the province of 
Begemdar, they seem still to speak the Agau dialect of Quara, 
Khamir and perhaps other dialects which are not yet explored. 
In the region of Uzaba, South-East of Gondar, I came across an 
old priest who hailed from the region of Semien and who still 
spoke the Agau language. 


The few Falashas who studied outside of Ethiopia, and those 
who received their instruction in the no longer existing Falasha 
school of Addis Abeba, know Hebrew. In the village of Amb”oro, 
in the region of Uzaba, the local teacher also taught his children 
to read Hebrew from a prayer-book; they neither understood 
nor spoke it. 

The few Hebrew words understood and used by nearly all the 
Falashas are the following: the names of the months: Nisan or 
Nesan, Ab and Tomos known from the fasts Toma ab and Toma 
lomos; some religious terms: Adonat, gadol, saba’ot, ahaya Serahaya 
THN WR IR, el Saday, elohe, tora, and also goyim. Nearly all of 
these words occur in the Falasha prayers. 


As for the Bible of the Falashas, it is written in Geez, the 
liturgical language of Ethiopia, and is the same as that in use 
among the Christian Ethiopians. Since the Falashas, with the 
exception of the priests, do not understand Geez, one of the 
priests reads the Bible in Geez during the Sabbath service, 
sentence by sentence, and another one translates it into Amharic. 


73 The same opinion is expressed in a written tradition of the Gafat which 
I collected. 
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CORRECTIONS TO THE TEXT 


Minor misspellings in the original manuscript are corrected 
in the printed text. 


Page 1, line 3: 
line 11: 


line 12 
Page 2, line 8: 
line 9: 
line 12: 
line 16 
line 17: 
line 20: 
Page 3, line 2 
line 8: 
line 12: 
line 18 
line 18: 
line 21: 
Page 4, line 6: 


annaläggam, the ms. has aläggam without n. 
the ms. has fäffu; it should be either täffa or 


ataffu. 


: ms. has bdsawdstdfifiaw. 


mandär, misprint for madar of the ms. 
tägämmälu, misprint for tätämmägu. 
yasayawo, read yasaydwo. 


: sätatonal, the ms. has sätonal. 


wänbärun, the ms. has wäbärun. 
tänäs like in the ms.; it should be tänässu. 


: barhand, misprint for barhan. 


annaffarrddam, misprint for annaffarrddam. 
sämayananna, the ms. has sämayonna. 


: färagotu, misprint for färagotu. 


tänäbba, misprint for tänäbdo. 
saddäbaCäw like the ms: should be säddäbatäw. 
hulätä, misprint for hulät. 


TABOO EXPRESSIONS IN ETHIOPIA 


Taboo expressions are used in all languages, and usually lie in the realm of 
religion, parts of the body, sexual activities, diseases, the animal world, and in 
other domains according to the culture of the linguistic community. Sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, and linguists have dealt with the underlying principles of 
taboo expressions.! The present note discusses various taboo expressions used 
by the Ethiopians, and particularly by the Gurage. I collected some of these 
in Ethiopia, while others were given to me in Los Angeles by my student 
Habte Mariam-Marcos, a Gurage of the Ennemor group.? 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Among the pagan Gurages the girls, beginning at the age of seven, are or- 
ganized into the society of the m”aydt.* Special ceremonies are performed in 
connection with this initiation. All the s"2yàt, together with the chief of the 
m”ayät, go to the girl’s house on initiation day, throw her onto the roof of the 
house three times, and then bring her back into the house. Several times during 
the year, especially in September and October, the m”aydi, with flowers in their 
hands, go around the country singing songs in the special m"2yä! language 
called fedwät. The chief of the m”ayät, who is a male with the title of samam”ä, 
performs a special dance and with a stick hits those he hates and against whom 
he bears a grudge. The m"”2yät, too, destroy things on that day and apparently 
are not held responsible since they are not aware of their acts (see Azais and 
Chambard 1931:188; Leslau 1950:57—58). 

I did not have occasion to work on fedwät, the special language, but col- 
lected a few taboo-expressions of the m"2yàt. 

The taboo-expressions deal with the name of the m”ayät, with that of their 
chief, and with the names of certain animals. The characteristic feature of the 
taboo-expressions is the substitution for the original expression of another 
having the same initial as the taboo-word. There is no relation of meaning be- 
tween the taboo-expression and its replacement. The dialect is mainly that of 
Ennemor. 


1 The literature is abundant. Only a small selection of the literature is noted here: Frazer 
1935, Maret 1934, Mead 1937, Webster 1942, Freud 1922, 1950, Steiner 1956. 

? The province of Gurage is situated southwest of Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia. 

3 I do not know the origin of the word. 
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The name m"2yüt (in Chaha), med (in Ennemor) is replaced by mud 


dea th "or the “chief of the A ant" called somammä, is substituted by samana 
"urine." 


NAMES OF ANIMALS 


In the language of the m”aydt the names of certain animals are considered 
taboo and are replaced by other expressions having the same initial (cf. 
Emeneau 1948; Smal-Stocki 1950; Westermann 1939). As noted above, there 
is no semantic relation between the taboo-expression and its replacement. I 
recorded the following: 

“Serpent” gard is substituted by £ra “mud” or by äsa'ar wädärä “rope of 
the grass." In Tigre, too, the name of the serpent is expressed by kabal madar 
“the rope of the earth," in Tigrinya by 'are madri “the beast of the earth,” 
in Masqan yäsär čiyä “the worm of the grass," or yädbar wädärä “the rope of 
the forest." 

“Leopard” zag"ara is replaced by zämb”ärä “disc of wood on which bread is 
cut." In Chaha it is also replaced by zängar “wall.” 

“Antelope” gimba is substituted by gim’ä “wooden head-support." An- 
other kind of “antelope” called wäsör is replaced by wä$är “pot serving for 
water.” 


FAMILY LIFE 


In Gurage the newly married woman will not mention the real name of her 
husband to others. Thus, for instance, instead of his name Gübre she will use 
the word gäbäya “market,” both words beginning with the same consonant. 
The reason for it perhaps lies in the fear of losing him or of a misfortune be- 
falling him in case she gave away his real name. I am informed that in the 
domain of the Sidamo, to the south of Gurage, there are taboo-expressions in 
connection with a man’s wife’s sister (Frazer 1935:335-349; Westermann 
1939:8-9). 


INTERLINGUAL TABOOS 


Mary Haas (1951) discussed at length the problem of interlingual word 
taboos, the principle of which lies in the avoidance of words in one language 
because of their phonetic similarity to tabooed words in another language. 
Most of the tabooed expressions are in the domain of sexual life. In my "boot. 
note on interlingual taboos” (Leslau 1952) I mentioned that the Gurage who 
also speak Amharic avoid the Gurage expression bada “take” because of its 
phonetic similarity with Amharic bada ‘“‘have sexual intercourse.” As a result, 
the Gurage word tends to disappear from the language and to be replaced by 
the Amharic expression wässädä “take.” A few other tabooed expressions fol- 
low. 
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The Gurage using both their OW} language and Amharic! avoid the Gurage 


expression muri “naked” because of its phonetic similarity with Amharic 
muri "anus." Amharic speakers, whether they are.of Amhara or of Gurage 
origin, will avoid Amharic expressions that have sexual connotations in 
Gurage. Thus, the Amharic fara “fear” becomes taboo-tainted because of its 
phonetic similarity with Gurage fora "have intercourse.” Or the Amharic 
qura "crow" is avoided because it means in Gurage “male organ.’ 

A thorough investigation of the taboo expressions in the various domains 
would help us to gain an insight into the cultural and social life of the Ethio- 
pians. 
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4 Amharic is the national language of Ethiopia and is used by many non-Amharic speakers. 
5 Gurage gura is probably a loanword borrowed from amharic quia “male organ" with the 
regular alternance (rr. 


POPULAR INTERPRETATION 
OF DREAMS IN ETHIOPIA 


I collected the texts dealing with the dreams 
and their interpretation submitted here during 
my last stay in Ethiopia in 1974. Whenever I 
went to Ethiopia I thought back with nostal- 
gia of my first contact with. Abba Jérôme in 
1946. He was, of course, known to me before I 
met him in person as he was known to all 
those who were interested in things Ethiopic. 
I eagerly looked forward to making his 
acquaintance and I was highly rewarded by 
his enduring friendship. I was always intri- 
gued by his ways. I never knew whether he 
actually believed in the stories he told me 
about the spirit zar, or whether they were 
intended to familiarize me with the world of 
the spirits. When we went to a wedding of an 
acquaintance at the outskirts of Addis Ababa 
and when, before starting the meal, Abba 
Jéróme threw into the wind the first handful 
of food served on his dish, I asked myself 
whether it was really his deep belief that 
this gesture was required to placate the 
spirits or whether the gesture was intended to 
introduce me to the realm of the spirits. Or, 
when in all earnest he once told me that in 
some special circumstances he suddenly saw at 
his feet a stone thrown down by the spirit 
from high above, did he earnestly believe it? 
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I never learned the truth. Abba Jérôme was a 
dreamer all his life. I therefore thought that 
it would be appropriate to dedicate to him 
this modest collection of dreams furnished to 
me by my Ethiopian friends. 

The texts of most of the dreams are in 
Amharic. The texts given in transcription come 
from the Gurage dialects of Gyeto. 


Some of the interpretations can be considered 
universal, regardless of the specific culture: 
thus, for instance, wearing new clothes, inter- 
preted as getting married (no. 12); a broken 
bridge, interpreted as dying (no. 22); escape 
from a wild animal, interpreted as escape 
from danger (no. 49), and so on. 

Needless to say, certain dreams are 
culture-bound. This is the case of dreams 
dealing with the banana-like plant (no. 25), 
the tapeworm (nos. 88,89), the eating of raw 
meat (no. 23), the sharing of meat of a 
slaughtered cow with neighbors (no. 45), tur- 
bid beer (no. 67), or turbid water (no. 71), 
and others. 

Some dreams have different interpreta- 


tions without their being contradictory. Thus, 
the fire burning a person is interpreted as 


meaning difficulty or poverty in no. 63 and 
falling sick in no. 77. The dream of climbing 
a hill indicates the fulfillment of one's 
heart's desire in no. 50 and promotion in no. 
56. 

There is no real contradiction, even 
though the interpretation is different, for a 
dream of washing one's body or taking a 
bath meaning poverty or loss of wealth (nos. 
59, 60), being robbed (no. 72), or being free 
from illness (no. 80). In the case of poverty 
or of being robbed, washing one's body or 
taking a bath indicates washing off the 
sweat, the symbol of physical labor and of 
acquiring wealth connected with sweat. Conse- 
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quently, washing off the sweat comes to mean 
being deprived of wealth or being robbed of 
it. The interpretation of being free from ill- 
ness when one washes one's body in a dream 
is simply the physical effect of being able to 
wash one's body when regaining health after 
having been sick. 


While the interpretations of some dreams seem 
to be far apart from one another they are 
really not contradictory if they are considered 
within the light of Ethiopian culture. Indeed, 
the interpretation of buying butter in a dream 
either as giving birth to a boy (no. 7) or 
catching a cold (no. 74) can easily be explai- 
ned by the role played by butter in Ethiopian 
culture. While fresh butter is normally not 
eaten in Ethiopia, it is given to a new-born 
baby and is also used in case of sickness. 
Hence, the connection between the two inter- 
pretations is evident even though these 
interpretations do not seem to an outsider to 
have a common denominator. 

The interpretation of some dreams is not 
evident if the dreams are taken by themsel- 
ves. It is only by comparing one dream with 
another dream of the same background that 
the dream makes sense. Thus, for instance, to 
see a pistol in a dream suggests the birth of 
a girl only because there is also a dream in 
which one sees a gun. It is the superiority of 
the gun over the pistol that lends itself to 
the interpretation that seeing a gun means 
the birth of a boy whereas seeing a pistol 
indicates the birth of a girl. Likewise seeing 
scissors indicates the birth of a boy only 
because of a similar dream of seeing a nee- 
dle. Here again scissors, being more important 
than a needle, refers to a boy, whereas the 
needle refers to a girl. Or buying butter is 
interpreted as giving birth to a boy because 
there is a dream of buying cheese refering to 
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the birth of a girl, since the Ethiopians 
appreciate butter more than cheese. 

There are interpretations that are the 
opposite of the dreams as, for instance, the 
dream of quarreling that is interpreted to 
mean love (no. 86), but very often the inter- 
pretations that seem to be the opposite of the 
dreams are likely to be explained by the 
background of Ethiopian culture. Indeed, to 
someone who is not acquainted with Ethiopian 
culture it would be difficult to understand 
why a wedding seen in a dream would mean 
mourning (no. 33) or weeping would indicate 
a happy occasion (no. 51) or spending the 
night dancing would be interpreted as misfor- 
tune befalling the person (no. 69). It so 
happens that the activities that are performed 
in Ethiopian life for weddings and funerals 
are alike: singing, drumming, dancing, weep- 
ing or feasting. Of course, the kind of songs 
or the kind of dances is not the same for a 
wedding as for a funeral, but the activity is 
the same; there is a close association of 
ideas between these two events. 

Finally, there are contradictory interpre- 
tations of the same dream for which I found 
no plausible explanation, as in the case of 
the itch meaning good fortune (no. 47) and 
poverty (no. 62). 


The interpretations of the dreams are divided 
into the following chapters: 1) giving birth to 
a child, offspring; 2) marriage; 3) long life; 
4) death, funeral, mourning; 5) wealth, good 
fortune, happiness, success; 6) poverty, mis- 
fortune, trouble; 7) disease; 8) journey; 9) 
emotions: anger, love; 10) legal case; 11) reli- 
gious aspects: vow, sin, evil eye, God, 
Satan, angels, saints. 
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I. Giving birth to a child; offspring * 


1. qärši mäzrot (1) teka tänot-u (2) 


To count money means to give birth to a 
child. 

(Money is identified with children be- 
cause of their precious value.) 


2. tizür»e (3) ädärot tünot-u 


To spend the night seeding means to 
give birth to a child. 
(The idea of seeding refers to offspring. 
Besides, the root zan°a "seed", zär "'off- 
spring" is the same.) 


3. M3 09954 (39: : AB: anar A9: :- 


To get (find a gun (means) giving 
birth to a boy. 

(Nos. 3-8. Since a boy is more desirable 
than a girl the object of greater value 
indicates the boy whereas the object of 
lesser value indicates the girl. This is 
the case of the gun (boy, no. 3) 
against the pistol (girl, no. 4); of the 
scissors (boy, no. 5) against the needle 
(girl, no. 6); of butter (boy, no. 7) 
against cheese (girl, no. 8). See also 
the introduction.) 


4. APP CVT: Ar: AY: ao 0-AS: =: 
To get a pistol (means) giving birth to 


a girl. 
(See no. 3) 


ML 


* The text in transcription is in the Gurage 
dialect of Gyeto. 
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mágds bäräkdmac (4) dré tegdn-kWe 
If she finds (sees) scissors she will 


give birth to a boy. 
(See no. 3) 


märf bäräkämät gäräd tagan-kWe 
lf she finds (sees) a needle she will 


give birth to a girl. 
(See no. 3.) 


geb särot (5) Gré tänot-u 
To buy butter means to give birth to a 


boy. 
(See no. 3.) 


. q'äsa särot gardd tänot-u 


To buy cheese. means give birth to a 
girl. 
(See no. 3.) 


ANU: (493) quart d: AS: 00-58 :: 


To acquire jewelry or coins (means) to 
give birth to a girl. 
(Jewelry is associated with a girl.) 


tefer önän (6) awre Cüñüxu bübarüé 
wdxe arc tecän-kWe 


If she says "I gave birth to an animal 
with claws" she will give birth to a 
hero. 


acer bWandri (7) bärot zär anäsä bärot-u 


[To say] the fence is destroyed means 
that the offspring is small in number 
(or diminishes). 

(The destruction of the fence of the 
house, the symbol of the family, is 
identified with the destruction of the 
family.) 
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II. Marriage 


12. AX h:Anh:avAnh:nà:mggo: At: 094+: 


To wear new clothes (means) to get 
married (to a husband or wife). 


III. Long life 


13. DEHFA:HE N: 909A :: 


To spin (means) long life. 

(The thread is stretched between two 
poles outside of the house and it is the 
considerable distance between the poles 
that indicates long life. See also no. 


8i.) 
14. 00379;: 0494: 6 9: où. :: 


To see a road means (long) life. 
(The road stretches over a long distance 
and seems endless.) 


15. DPI tr: ay e: GE ay, :: 


To see a belt means (long) life. 

(For the belt identified with the road, 
cf. a Chaha riddle "I put the girdle of 
my father around the waist but there is 
no end to it". The answer is "the road"; 
see Rassegna di studi etiopici 21, 1965, 
no. 209.) 


16. 39:00:79 5: 90:n d 9:699 0-: Lg ym: 
GAAS: 


If a person is seen rolling over a 
precipice he is likely to have a long 
life. 
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(The interpretation is rather strange 
since one would expect the contrary 
unless again the depth of the precipice 
is an indication of length and distance.) 


Death, funeral, mourning 


n542:59. To EP: AED: a: 9.054 :: 


If you sleep on a bed it is said that 
you will die. 
(The bed is identified with the grave.) 


O-A i: qo(P3 : dD quit :: 


To get married (means) dying. 

(Death and marriage have many activi- 
ties in common: dancing,  clapping 
hands, singing, and so on. See also the 
introduction.) 


AL: DAT: avn}: ao qot: 

To enter a small hut (means) dying. 

(The small hut is identified with the 
tomb. ) 

Wwe: NCE: oF AT: 04104: do qot :: 


To enter the church (means) dying. 
(The church is associated with the fune- 
ral service and cemetery.) 


QAt OY - Nhe: ao 4 qo T: ad q+ :: 

To ride an  unsaddled mule (means) 
dying. 

qatanü täsäpärä bürot mutöt-u 


[To say] the bridge is broken means to 
die. 


23. 


24. 


25: 


26. 


215 


28. 


29. 
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Ira bäsär büwün»e (8) sdb yemôt 


If one eats raw meat, someone will die. 
(Raw meat is connected with the feast 
given at the occasion of a funeral.) 


gef meya böwäri yemöti (9) 
(or aydZüpwüri-te) 
If one goes on a long journey, some- 


one will die (or will not return). 
(A journey is identified with separation.) 


asat neqrot sab mota bärot-u 


To pull out the banana-like plant means 
that a man died. 

(Pulling out something and particularly 
the banana-like plant, the staple of the 
Gurage, is connected with death. See 
also no. 26.) 


g“epa ädgot sáb mötä bärot-u 


To make fall down the gwapa (10) means 
that a man died. (See also no. 25.) 


dP: DANC:PHADE :qo't = 


To break something (means) the death of 
a relative. 


eTCh:aoa-At:QHao9:: Wh = 


To lose one's teeth (means) the death of 
a relative. 


Céro bäsär bün»axu bürot bariq' sdb 
motä bdrot-u 
To say "I ate lean meat" means an 
old man died. 


(Lean meat is identified with an old 
man.) 
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30. Ne IL NPT- FAP: AD: d A: NAAR: 


To see an ox slaughtered means an 
important man will die. 


31. BAP HE: PLT: (OLD: OP) FAP AG: 
LHA: 


When a big tree is cut down (or falls 
by itself) an important man will die. 


32. awi gätärxu barot täratäna mota bärot 


To say "I have killed a wild animal" 
means ‘my enemy died". 


33. azäabänd basdwi (11) bix'a-w 


lf one sees a wedding it means mour- 
ning (a funeral). 

(As said in the introduction, wedding 
and funeral are considered identical 
because the activities (such as dancing, 
singing, drumming, feasting) performed 
at these occasions, even though diffe- 
rent in nature, are the same. See also 
nos 34.) 


34. azabäna bawdri bix'd wäri bürot-u 


If one goes to a wedding it means that 
one goes to a funeral. (See no. 33.) 


V. Wealth, good fortune, happiness, success 


35. Deane: UN bh: au 95% =: 


To bleed (means) acquiring wealth. 
(Blood is connected with killing of 
cattle, symbol of wealth. See also no. 


37.) 
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36. WAFFEN: UN FT: VATE =: 


To vomit (means) acquiring wealth. 
(Vomiting is a consequence of eating 
much, and only a wealthy man has the 
means of eating much.) 


37. thA UNE: m am =: 


To get wounded (means) acquiring 
wealth. 

(To be wounded evokes blood, and blood 
is connected with killing cattle, that is 
wealth. See also no. 35.) 


38. xuger täxädärot dángünenüt-u 
To put on a dress means wealth. 


39. tekurd bäsär bdwanee (12) dängänd yexöri 


If one eats cooked meat one will become 
rich, 

(It is probably the idea of meat rather 
than that of cooked meat that is associa- 
ted with wealth.) 


40. üäxer säfrot dängänenät-u 


To measure grain means wealth. 


41. bi’ixa weydxu wütaxu bärot ddngdnhandt—u 


To say "I went down to the water (ri- 
ver) and came out (of it)" means wealth. 
(lt is the idea of being saved from 
drowning that is associated with well- 
being.) 


42. bütürürd ixa ge»ot (13) dängäksnät-u 


To enter into clear water means wealth. 
(Clear water is a symbol of luxury and 
hence wealth.) 
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bawdragdna ixa gätädä gwar Zäpärä 
bäwärä dängänenät-u 
If a spring gushes out from the front of 
my house and flows toward the back of 
the house it means wealth. 
(Water is an indication of abundance 
and well-being.) 


HR: NENA: NL: : $054: 


If you eat fresh cereals or fruit it is 
said that you will have good fortune. 


MI: dE GE ANERE ZE NIIN: AI 9106944: 
LANAA 


If after having shared meat with neigh- 
bors you bring (your share) into the 
house it is said that you are likely to 
have (14) good fortune. 

(Meat is a valuable food item.) 


no As: ba EEEKE AR E au ba EK EE: BEE E 


If you ride on a mule you are likely to 
have (15) good fortune (or wealth). 


ANN A909: RAR: AAA: 


If you itch it is said that you will 
have good fortune. 

(1 fail to understand the interpretation 
of this dream. For another interpretation 
see no. 62.) 


nh: ALAC: 0^: 00 LA go 


Excreting the dead tapeworm (means) 
accomplishing one's plans. 

(Indeed, it is highly desirable to get 
rid of the tapeworm. See also no. 88.) 


49. 
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NAG lo: AT: NKL: 4090 AT :: 
To escape from a wild animal (means) to 
escape danger. 

and büwäte (16) äx'in gar yeräxäwi (17) 
If one climbs a hill one will find the 
thing of one's heart. 

bäbärzäz bexot agnöt-u 


To weep in the dream means a happy 
occasion. 

(Weeping is associated with a wedding. 
The bride weeps when she leaves her 
parents'. house. See also nos. 52, 53.) 


tibdx' atürü sdb yeSen (18) 


The man who spends the night weeping 
will rejoice. 
(See also nos. 51, 53.) 


MAPA: 9h :: 


To weep (means) happiness. 
(See also nos. 51, 52.) 


mötä Gwari (19) sáb täf"ä bärot-u 


A person of whom one said that he died 
is satiated. 
See also no. 55. 


PHU: AFSC: NES: m3n95: LISA: 


If you dream that you spend the night 
dead it is said that you are satiated. 
(See also no. 54.) 


Sie. 59. NFON: FRay AU:9.n54A: 


If you climb a mountain it is said that 
you will be promoted. 
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makina nädot Sumdt-u 


To drive a car means promotion. 


Poverty, misfortune, trouble 


AFC: WDAMF:UNF:aymMr:: 


To shave one's hair (means) losing 
wealth. 
(Being deprived of an important part of 
the body is identified with losing 
wealth.) 


AQU: DH MA VNT: mM: 


To take a bath (means) losing wealth. 

(By washing one's body one loses one's 
sweat that symbolizes hard work and 
wealth resulting from it. See also no. 


60, 80, 91.) 

tätäbot zecnät-u 
Washing oneself means poverty. 
(See also nos 59, 80, 9). 

ené töwrot (20) zegnät-u 


To sit naked means poverty. 
enk'ak'da akakda bärot zégnüt-u 


(If) the scab itches it means poverty. 
(This interpretation is more logical than 
that of no. 47). 


esat mäk'äre bürot zänga (21) 

(we z&gnät) täbäte bürot-u 
The fire burned me means a difficulty 
(or poverty) struck me. 


64. 
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bämsarsarä bet bäsäsi (22) z&gnät 
yegab°’a 
If one sweeps the house in the evening, 
poverty will come in. 
(It is proper to sweep the house in the 
morning and not in the evening.) 


bäwärddähä ixa gätädä gdfwdrd aypä 
bdwárd zegnät-u 
If a spring gushes out from the front of 
the house and flows (goes) toward the 
public sguare it means poverty. 
(Water that runs down from the house to 
the street is a loss and conseguentially 
it indicates loss of wealth.) 


ALP Alt SIC: (23) 1Y: LNA: 


If you drink alcoholic beverages it is 
said that you will face trouble. 
(See also no. 84.) 
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A3S: AD: SECA: MA: SF :949:KI9UcI: 4H3: 


QWIPA: €.AA : 
If a person is seen serving unclear beer 
it is said that he will face misfortune 
(such as the death of his wife or a 
friend). 
(One is supposed to serve clear beer.) 


(He: ha: fimm: Ddjgym:eseA:g.n^As 


If a person is seen drinking a cup of 
coffee it is said that misfortune (such 
as the death of a friend) will befall 
him. 

(Drinking coffee is connected with 
mourning.) 


If you spend the night dancing, misfor- 
tune (such as the death of your wife or 
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a friend) will befall you. (Dancing is 
performed at a funeral, hence the asso- 
ciation between dancing and misfortune.) 


70. tifwaci dddrot zänga-w 
To spend the night while one grinds 
means trouble. 
(Grinding involves effort and is conside- 
red hard work.) 

71. bäbutbut ixa gesot (24) zünga-w 


To enter into turbid water means trouble. 


72. 104793: FmNN:K3L 045: AN: LEU: 


LNH-NHPÄ: 
If you take a bath, a thief will rob 
your house. 
(See nos. 59, 60.) 


VII. Disease 


73. tadarogot täwnat-u 


To fight with someone means sickness. 


74. PR: DANE: 07342 : DOH = 


To buy butter (means) catching a cold. 
(Butter or milk is used for curing a di- 
sease. See also nos 75, 76. For butter 
in a dream connected with catching a 
cold, see also M. Griaule, Journal asiati- 
que, 1928, p. 34.) 


75. *n.:g0d n: 07343: DOH =: 


To anoint oneself with butter (means) 
catching a cold. (See no. 74.) 
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76. Ob: amm: OFZ4-3 : OH = 


To drink milk (means) catching a cold. 
(See nos. 74, 75.) 


77. AAt: farti APTA: ao Tap qu :: 


If fire burns your body (it means) fal- 
ling sick. 


78. bet bi’isat nätädä bärot gabisa güpa 
bdrot-u 


(If) the house burns it means that an 
infectious disease is attacking. 


79. &&:4YFODA9:' n nA TU: rk DA AU: 


If you engender a child you will be cu- 
red from illness. 
(Giving birth is considered a blessing.) 


80. tätöbot täba’asä täg'afärot-u 


Washing oneself means to be free from 
illness. 

(It is only after being cured that one 
can start washing oneself. For another 
interpretation in connection with washing 
oneself, see nos. 59, 60, 91.) 


VIII. Journey 


81. HY:AFHI:NFEC: L490: FH: AT9C29:10*: 


QNAA: 
If you spend the night placing the weft 
across the warp (in spinning) you will 
make a long journey. 
(It is the distance between the poles 
used in spinning that is identified with 
a long journey. See also no. 13.) 
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neq gezeya atbü” at ara (25) säb 
türaxämot (26) ardqot-u 
To meet a person who was away for a 
long time means that he is going farther 
away. 


NHC: OAT: WPI: DL: FAP: NEA: DLE: 


To swim in the sea (means) going to a 
big town. 


Emotions 


go LA NC: aam: ao mm +: 38h: 


To drink alcoholic beverages (means) 
anger. 

(Alcohol as well as pepper burns, hence 
anger. See also no. 85.) 


ncn:amonaáT:39,T Es 


To eat pepper (means) anger. 
(See also no. 84.) 


n30-09.0-: ha» :2C: VMA :2LPCYA:: 


If you quarrel with someone you like, 
he will love you. 
(I fail to understand the contrast bet- 
ween the dream and the interpretation; 
see Introduction.) 


täraxäsot (27) tü$akütxu bärot-u 
To quarrel means "I have come to an 


agreement". 
(See also no. 86.) 
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X. Legal case 


88. 


89. 


X. 


90 


91 


ema qdnayi bürot zünga tidg'äk'är-u 


To say "I got rid of the tapeworm" 
means the legal case is straightened out 
(I am declared innocent). 

(It is pleasant to get rid of the tape- 
worm, but not to get it. See nos. 48, 


89.) 


Cama tärökämeyi bärot zänga Cänübi 
barot-u 


To say "I got the tapeworm" means "a 
legal case is coming up against me".(See 
no. 


Religious aspects: vow, sın, evil eye, 
God, Satan, angels, saints 


. 43%: DANE: CADE: ao 8 : LH: qo 9L :: 


To buy wheat (means) reaching the time 
of payment for a vow. 

(Wheat is given to the church. Buying 
wheat is therefore a reminder of payment 
for a vow made to the church.) 


. ANA: MN: nt Mbr-d034%:: 


To wash one's clothes (means) being 
cleansed of one's sins. 


92. CANA: 0994: nm. s T: ANNE: 


When one's clothes are dirty (it means) 
being polluted by sins. 
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ar = AIN D: Or gv n :: 


If a dog bites (it means) being touched 
by the evil eye (28). 

(The dog is identified with the evil eye. 
On the dog in dream, see M. Griaule, 
Journal Asiatique, 1928, p. 29.) 


PL:RHOIT: II: 0&2 L8 de C: MIC = 


To see a light-colored respectable old 
man (means) God is with you. 


05:hTe:h9.m3. PCr EGRET =: 


If you see a goat it is said that you 
are under the influence (29) of the devil. 


THC: har. OF. 049.3: aot n 


To see a dark person (means) being 
tempted by Satan. 


Ny: ALL: mAn: PCNYA:LNAA:: 


If you see a sheep it is said that you 
are guarded (30) by an angel. 


MLW: Io: T: dora bi, 993 = 


To see a brown-colored person (means) 
seeing St George. 


dp. GA. 90F+:09C9 qo: APENE 


To see a light-colored woman (means) 
that Mary is near you. 
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Subject of dreams 


alcoholic drinks 66, 84; animal 10, 32, 49 
(see also "ox'"); bath, see "wash"; bed 17; 
beer 67; belt 15; birth, give birth to 10, 79 
(see also "engender"); bleed 35; break 27; 
bridge 22; burn 77, 75; butter 7, 74, 755 
car 57: cereal 44; cheese 8; church 20; 
clothes 12, 91, 92 (see also ‘dress''): coffee 
68; coins 9 (see also 'money"); colored person 
94, 96, 98, 99; cry, see "weep"; dance 69; 
die 54, 55; dog 93; dress 38 (see also "clo- 
thes"); drink 68, 76 ; eat 23, 29, 39, 44; 
engender 79 (see also  "birth"); fence 11; 
fight 73; fire 63; fruit 44; goat 95; grain 40; 
grind 70; gun 3; hill, see "mountain"; hut 
19; itch 47, 62; jewelry 9; journey 24; kill 
32; marry 18; meat 23, 29, 39, 45; milk 76; 
money 1 (see also "coins"); mountain 56; mule 
21, 46; naked 61; needle 6; old man 94; ox 
30 (see also "animal"); pepper 85; pistol 4; 
plant, banana-like plant 25, 26; precipice 16; 
quarrel 86, 87; ride 21, 46; road 14; scab 
62; scissors 5; sea 83; see again 82; seed 2; 
shave 58; sheep 97; sleep 17; spin 13, 81; 
spring (of water) 43, 65 (see also "water"); 
sweep 64; swim 83; tapeworm 48, 88, 89; tooth 
28; tree 31; vomit 36; wash (the body) 59, 
60, 72, 80; wash (clothes) 91; water 41, 42, 
71 (see also "spring"); wedding 33, 34; weep 
51, 52, 53 (see also ""cry"); wheat 90; 
wounded 37. 
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From zän>a "seed". 

Infinitive of Cänä "give birth"; -u "is, 
it is". 

Lit. "while one seeds", from zän>a "seed". 
From näkäbä "find". 

From sayä "buy". 

Lit. "that is to him". 

Lit. "one destroyed" from banärä. 

Lit. "when one ate" from bän>a, 

Lit. "one will die" from motà. 

"Layer of the stem of the äsät (the 
banana-like plant)". 

Lit. "when one saw" from asä. 

Lit. "when one ate" from bän>a. 

From gäpa "enter". 

Lit. "it will enter for you". 

Lit. "it will come for you". 

From wäta "go out, go up". 

From näkäbä "find". 

Lit. "it will please him" from sarä- (with 
suffix pronouns) "be content, be pleased". 
Lit. "that one said" from bard. 

From côna "sit". 

Lit. "matter"; here “unfavourable matter, 
trouble", cf. also Amh. nägär (no. 66) 
"thing, matter > trouble”. 

From asäsä "sweep". 

See no. 21. 

From gäpa "enter". 

From betärä "separate". 

From näkäbä "meet". 

From tärakäsä "quarrel", root näkäsä 


Lit. "eating of the one who has the evil 
eye". 

Lit. "he is near you". 

See no. 29. 


THE FARMER IN CHAHA SONG 


DEDICATED TO ABBA FRANÇOIS MARKOS 


HE songs presented here were collected for me by Wäldä Sänbät Bänti. In my 

experience of collecting linguistic material in Ethiopia, Wäldä Sänbät deserves 
special mention. He is about twenty years old, a speaker of Gyeto which is a slight 
variant of Chaha. When I asked Wäldä Sänbät whether he would be willing to work 
with me on the Gyeto vocabulary, he readily agreed in terms that I at first consi- 
dered rather boastful. He told me indeed that he was the most knowledgeable man 
in the dialect of Gyeto, a statement that I did not hear too often from my Ethiopian 
informants. The truth of the matter is that Wäldä Sänbät was the best informant 
I encountered in my linguistic work in Ethiopia. Not only did he know his language 
admirably well, but he was also a born field-worker. Without my prompting, he 
brought me all kinds of plants, cereals, and grasses and gave me theit native names. 
He knew how to illustrate difficult terms with appropriate gestures and stories which 
explained the difficult word in context. Thus, having noticed his ability as a field- 
worker, I asked him to collect Chaha songs dealing with any subject. Here again he 
showed that he knew the technigue of a professional. When he presented me with 
the bill agreed upon in advance, he had added to it an item for which I gladly paid. 
Indeed, on several occasions he had found it necessary to offer the singer a bottle of 
native beer to put him in the mood to recite the song. So it was that he brought back 
to me at Addis Ababa a considerable collection of Chaha songs. 

The songs presented here ate only a small fragment of the collection. The theme 
of the section in the present article is that of the farmer. They are sung by the minstrels 
on various occasions. The image of a Gurage that emerges from these songs can be 
described as follows. 

The farmer is the Gurage’s ideal. A Gurage should cultivate his land, plant 
eucalyptus trees along the river, all kinds of äsä?, or the banana-like plant that is the 
basis of the Gurage staple food, and at least five hundred coffee trees. 

In the old days there were wars. " Dead bodies were thrown away in deserted 
places.’ True, the land had been extended in all directions because of wat, but the 
virility of today should manifest itself in the backyard, where the 2527 and the coffee 
trees are planted. 

The farmer is loved by the country and the Emperor. His photo is even printed on 
the dollar bill. Paradise will be his reward. 

A working farmer is generous to the beggar and orphan. Because of his wealth he 
can afford arms, have servants and good mules. Wealth is obtained by using the 
plough, by loving each other, and by not quarrelling. 

A. good-for-nothing person is one who does not work his field, who uses soap 
for washing, combs his hair with a twin comb, puts on a hat, participates in the 
monthly gathering with unequals, sits in the assembly with gentlemen, and roams 
from house to house for a drink of coffee or beer. 

Since the lazy person does not stay at home, his calf dies, his goat and sheep are 
devoured by the jackal, and the cow breaks her leg. 
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The lazy farmer does not have enough asdf plants and cannot, therefore, wait until 
they reach their maturity. He asks his wife to pull out the plants while they are still 
young so as to feed himself and be able to receive guests. He cannot wait until the 
beer is well fermented. He drinks it even if it has just been filtered. 

He does not have grain or coffee to receive guests. He therefore bears a grudge 
against the guest. For the monthly gathering he has to buy things instead of pro- 
ducing them himself. He even has to borrow coffee from his neighbour. He begs 
money from the weaver. He takes alcoholic drinks since there is no milk in the house. 
He always quarrels with his wife, and even beats her, because there is neither grain 
nor meat in the house. 

The other manual workers mentioned in the songs are the weaver and the black- 
smith. Of the weaver it is said: * Now the Gura of Chaha gives trouble. The men, 
young and old, became weavers ’, a profession apparently not to the liking of the ideal 
Gurage. 

There are definite rhyme-patterns in the songs. The rhyme is either VCV or CV.! 
A rhyme with a final consonant occurs only with - and -r. 

A verb with final -# rhymes with the form without -7.? Thus, -ärä and -äräm 
(nos. 5, 7, 10); -arä and -aräm (no. 12); -/4 and -täm (no. 4); -Ja and -Jaz (no. 5); 
-dwi and -dwim (no. 8). 

With the consonant r one also finds the rhyme with or without final vowel. Thus, 
-ärä, -äräm, and -är (nos. 7, 10); -ärd and -ar (no. 9); -ará, -aräm, and -ar (no. 12). 

Occasionally a form without # rhymes with a form with 7; thus, -axa and -anxa 
(nos. 1, 2). 

Homorganic sounds can rhyme. Thus, Aë, -dam, and zë (no. 4); -£an, Zo, and 
con (no. 6); -Pi(m), -ci(m), and -¢i(m) (no. 11). 

In some songs there is more than one rhyming pattern. Thus, in no. 5, the rhyme 
is -Ja and -saw (lines 1-4), am and -fam (lines 5-ı1, 15-21), and -ra (lines 12-14). In 
no. 10, the rhymes are -ärä, -äräm, and -är (lines 1-18), and -£i, -¢#, and -# (lines 19-26). 
It is quite possible that these are two different songs put together. 

While there is undoubtedly rhythmic pattern in the songs it would be unwise to 
consider the syllable structure on the basis of the transcribed text only. One would 
have to investigate the syllable structure of the song as it is recited by the singer. 

The language of these songs is Chaha with slight Gyeto variants. 


I dedicate this study to my old friend Abba Francois Markos, a Chaha, head of the 
Catholic Mission of Endeber, a great man. 


1 V — vowel; C = consonant. 2 The final # is the ending of the perfect in the main clause, 
I 
I. tacot! ärö därädaxä 1. O man who cultivate the field, (how great) 


is your merit! 
. Wealth flows out from your fingers 
. The sea gushes out in front of your house 
. The crippled person comes to your door 
(to beg) 


2. wama* yaf"e* batebaxä 
3. bar yagädod boräßaxä* 
4. £ord ysiän wärägaxä 


N 


A Ww 
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5. q"äntot otot abotaxd 5. You share with him your produce? 

6. bäxvtam täsfa bodotaxä 6. Because of this you receive blessing® 

7. buto ystän wärägaxä 7. The orphan comes to your door (to beg) 

8. gWäntot otot abotaxd 8. You share with him your produce 

9. bax” tam täsfa badotaxd 9. Because of this you receive blessing 
10. wat ewárans atebaxd 10. The ants will not eat your fingers 
11. bämoixäm yäßennät onxä 11. When you die you are destined for Paradise 
12. bandxdm® yäbäräka nxä 12. If you continue to live, you ate destined 

for blessing 

! The verb /0/äm means * work °, but particularly ‘ cultivate the land ’. 2 Lit. * Cluster of things ’. 
3 From fYändm. + From bä-wärägaxä. 5 From banam ‘eat’. 9 For bä-anäxä-m * if you live, indeed ` 
7 Lit. ‘ Taking out a part, taking out, your giving (is) ’. 8 Lit, * Because of this blessing (or hope) is 


your receiying `, 


II 
I. agdsur gardam™axd® 1. Lazy one, woe unto you! 
2. yàsaf"àre markama nxä 2. To the public you seem beautiful 


3. büsm'"na mätotaxä? 3. You use soap for washing! 
4. gurar bág"nàr dofotaxä 4. You put a hat on your head 
5. bäsunt mido fototaxä3 5. You comb your hair with a comb (having) 
eight fingers 
6. gäfrär dafür zorotaxä 6. You roam about the public place 
7. yägän zänga bärotaxä 7. You pretend to be a man of affairs 
8. Zoxe* däng'a calotaxd 8. You sit in the assembly with the gentle- 
men’? 
9. gan ansawa bäkänaxä 9. But when you go to the highland (where 
grain grows) 
Io. boxe zond bägäpaxä 10. When you enter an abundant field 
11. gämxäm tiges yamäraxä® 11. You stand still!3 as your usual behaviour is 
12. antoxäm folam känfäraxä 12. You bite off! your lips (with envy and 
regret) 
13. toxe dang'd bägäpaxä 13. If you enter your place with gentlemen 
14. quror safra endnaxd 14. You don’t have (even) a small amount of 
roasted grain!5 
15. Sabin qawas® enänaxä 15. You don’t have (even) a jar of coffee 
16. Aën äng bazäraxd 16. Flow can one receive guests this way? 
17. gord čänäbam wak*ataxd 17. Trouble came upon your wife 
18. baz yirgäta aya yämbäre 18. As for me I have said enough!6 
19. bazära sio_yibre b”äre 19. Lest the stranger calls me queer 
! For gord-am-axd. * From metäm* wash”. 3 From fätam. + Fortäwäxe. 5 From gänäm" be 
lost’, 6 For ya-amdr-axd ‘ according to your habit’. 7 From awätam * remove’, 8 For gawa-S, 
9 For bämor yäptväktväti, from g'äk'ätäm * see off, receive’. 10 Lit, * your misfortune, indeed ’. 11 Lit. 
“With soap (is) your washing ’, that is, a verbal noun, as is the case of dofofaxä * your putting on’ (I. 4), 
fatolaxá * your combing’ (1. 5), zoro/axá * your going around ’ (1. 6), bárotaxá * your saying’ (L. 7). 12 Lit, 
€ your assembly (is) with gentlemen ’, 13 Lit, * You stood and you are lost’. 14 Lit. * You cut and 
you remove your lips ’. 15 safra is a meal consisting of roasted coffee or bread taken with coffee at any 


time of the day. 16 Lit. ‘It’s more ( y/rq-ófa) than this (baz), I (aya) let it be (enough) for me (yämbäre) ’. 
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. lalam à yigäba Zoräm 


2. ewäfäre gunär gäfaräm 


Na Be 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16 


19. 


18. 
I9. 


20. 
2I. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27; 
28. 
29. 
30, 
31. 


32. 
EI 


. bälämöyä abätäräm 

. bebärwä! bet qawa nara 
. bebärwä bet tälla nara 
. tälla Kofti* bätänärä 


. yan anes äkkva gsrärä 
. kafei don gusam bäxärä 
. qawa Jak" ci^ bäräpärä 
. agag fakes banndpard 

. akka baräm täsbagäräm 
. bäsäb bet gregat xäräm 


yore’ wäräm tidgapara? 
däkäna? m”ätäm baz kara 


mar kara? yävätaxäm kara 
yamor m“ätäm? sar bäkärdm 


sar onawiye28 man fYatärän? 


Logaxdta? man wätäräm? 
ebxäta? bätwäla anäräm 


ananäwiye?9 man käsäräm? 
Jegxäna?19 bätam gämärä 


mar kärä? yävätaxäm kärä 
texäna? bätam gäwärä 

man kara? yäwätaxäm kara 
sovätxäna? täsäpäräm 

mor kárd? yämätaxäm kara 
gogaxäta? man wätäräm? 
yidárgond tääbapäräm 
ontaräta Zobapárám 

zax enäta fragäräm 
Wänäx'ä äsar yaxard 


onde nagdona, dgaxd yafár yäxärä 
xuta yizor x\it bet tag yara™ 
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JII 


I. The /z/am"43 roams and comes in 


N 


. He has dresséd his hair in the shape of a 


g'äfäre"s 


. He has combed his hair with a twin comb 
. In So-and-So’s house there is coffee 
. In So-and-So’s house there is beer!5 
. If the beer is filtered, open the container 


(to drink it) 


. But it was filled this morning'6 

. Just open it even if it has not yet settled 

. Prepare coffee if there is some 

. And if there is none, go and borrow 

. Thus he spoke foolishly and arrogantly 

. Ina stranger’s house he acted like a spoiled 


girl 


. When he returns from wherever he had 


gone, (he asks)!7 


. (Where) is my calf? It died the other 


day 


. Which day? The day you left 
. Why did he die? Because he did not have 


enough grass 


. Why did not one give him grass? Who 


has mowed for him? 


. Where is the skin? Who cared to stretch it ? 
. Where is the milk (of the cow)? It dried 


up?? in its breast 


. Why did not one milk it? Who cared? 
. How about my goat? The jackal took it 


away 


. Which day? The day you left 

. And my sheep? The jackal took it away 
. Which day? The day you left 

. And my old cow? She broke her leg 

. Which day? The day you left 

. And her skin? Who stretched it out? 

. He turned to his wife to beat her 

. He readied his stick19 

. Those eyes of his bulge out 

. À neighbour who knew what was going 


on,?? (said) 


. Dare to touch her! May your hand rot 122 
. He roams about and she keeps house for 


him 
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34. zakka gor betfätär närä 34. Such a person?? had better not have been 
created 

35. Vilot mas gtänä amb’ ara" 35. He does not go to the back of the house 
with the farmers 

36. tigas mas ydgaz amb"ärd 36. He does not go to war with the warriors 

37. a’ xt yifdz arwala anxarä 37. A child23 is better than he 


1 For bä-ebärwä. — ? Impersonal of imperative from Aafalam. 3 Impersonal * that one filled it’, from 
mänam. 4 Impersonal of imperative from Jäkätäm. ° Impersonal of imperative from fäkam. © For 
Jä-wäre. ? For fitgäpär. 8 For an-awiye, impersonal of the perfect (of abäm * give’) with the suffixed 
pronoun of the 3rd fem. ‘ why did not one give her?’ ? For an-andwiye, impersonal of the perfect (of 
anäbäm * to milk °’) with the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd fem. * why did not one milk her?’ 10 For 
Jog-x-äna. 11 From gayäm * guard, watch °. 12 Negative perfect of wäräm * go’. 13 JalamPä is 
probably a proper noun. 14 gwäfäre ‘kind of hair-dress’ used mainly by a person who cares for his 
appearance only and does not work. He does so in order to impress people. 15 He goes from house to 
house where there is coffee or beer. If there is some he drinks it, if not he asks the host to borrow some. 
16 Since the beer was just put in a jar it is not yet ready to drink. 17 What follows is a dialogue between 
the husband and the wife. He: * Where is the calf? * She: * It died the other day.’ He: * Which day d She: * The 
day you left’, and so on. 18 Lit. ‘It burnt’. 19 Lit. * He turned over his stick’. 2° Lit. A neigh- 
bour who knew the root (of the matter) ’. 21 Lit, * May your hand become for the earth!’ 22 Ex- 
tended usage of gar ‘thing’. = 23 Lit. ‘ He who did not know his soul’. 


IV 


I. bakkva zäman moritan® 
2. yigzär näm” ädänəm yätotä 


. In the present time what is good o 
. God loves the farmer® 


I 
2 
3. afar näm“ädänom yälotä 3. The land loves the farmer 
4. bariq näm”ädänam yätotä 4. The elders love the farmer 
5. nagus näm” ddanam yäčotä 5. The king loves the farmer 
6. 29x ečot sdb m“an-lo? tä? 6. Who are those who don’t cultivate the 
land? 
7. gambar yaxdram sab bak” ata 7. The ones who keep all year round the 
yoke in the loft? 
8. moru ecot zánga mor m'"atáme 8. What happened to him that he does not 
cultivate the land ?10 
9. mabär fanatata* dämädäm 9. He participated at the monthly gathering 
with his unequals 
Io. bämor yasäl? sämätäm 10. How does he provide!! for the monthly 


gathering? He buys things (instead of 
producing them) 

11. Zotoss mot sarmeconda® dan anfäm 11. Cultivate the land! Death decided not to 
leave us alone 


I For mor yiläm. 2 Jo * they are’, sab being treated as collective. 3 From axátiámán. 4 For 
td-an-ata-ta ‘ with his unequals °’ (afa * who is equal in age and rank’). s For 7070-$ * cultivate the land ’ 
(pl), from fofdm. © For saram-elondä“ it will not let us alone ?, from Zm ‘abandon, let go”, 7 Lit.‘ What 
is tasteful?’ = * Lit. ‘God loved him, he who cultivated the land ”. 9 That is to say, he does not use 
the plough for ploughing, but keeps it in the loft all year round. 1° Lit, * What is the thing (the reason) 
that he does not work? What died? (that is, “why has he become so weak? *). 11 Lit.‘ He gives to drink”. 
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V 
1. Zoto! diam 1. Cultivate the land, Courage! 
2. orja yigzar gursa 2. Working in the field is a gift of God!? 


3. zegnät tämrigäba?? tandät tätägäsa 3. Through what does poverty center? 
Through the mat and seat!? 
4. zegnät bäğäx® emot yimot bäma- 4. Poverty does not dic by the spear; it dies 


rasa by the plough?° 
y. agasur samd tatmacam 5. O lazy one, listen to me without getting 
angry 
6. gäbäre sama täx!'alom 6. Farmer, listen to me proudly? 
7. gähäre titén bazära gariyä närä 7. Farmer, when the guest comes? there is 
warastara* g’ariyd and astara of good quality?3 
8. yäsarx! naqis säbcom® 8. (To his wife he says) Choose and pull out 
(the äsä?) that pleases you 
9. nemi tatar fatfatonr! 9. Crumble it well and bring it 
10. nemi naggar säkcam® 10. Prepare it well and bring it 
II. axa marästäwi® wayd batba¢am® 11. What is there to drink by way of liquid? 
Mix the honey (and bring it) 
12. dgdsur titan bazära 12. Lazy one, when the guest arrives 
13. ward tisara 13. When he comes near the house 
14. yittabat täbazära fora 14. He bears a grudge toward the guest 
15. qunna bägärsi nemi sduicam' 15. (To his wife he says) Buy a gunna?+ of grain 
for a thaler and bring it 
16. nemi tatar säkčam 16. Prepare it well and bring it 
17. bre särcacanı* 17. One eats it feeling displeasurezs 
18. e wárdm tibar? anägäm 18. While he says ‘ Has it gone?’ (She says) 
* [t has come to an end’ 
19. märaks wárom yiwri cam 19. And a quarrel starts26 


20. bantocix's m”otmu® zam mo: 20. If one does not cultivate the land it is 
death indeed,?7 and this one (the lazy 
one) has died already 

21. cocam yitráq"i gar bina badmevanda 21. That one becomes big while cultivating 


Jazi temocam“T the land one sees in our lifetime, before 
dying 
1 Imperative plural of oran. 2 For tamer yigaba. 3 For batax”d emot. 4 For wära astara. 


s From nägäräm. © From sapdtdm. 7 From fstäfätäm. 3 From fakätam, = ? For mar yästäwi ‘ what 
is it that one drank? ', from sadam. 10 From botabatan. D jara lälabätäm * keep grudge’. 13 From 


Jämaläm. = '3 Impersonal of the imperative of banan * cat’. ` tg From səräčäm * be fcd up, be disgusted’, 
the second čis not clear. = 5 Impersonal of the perfect of čotäm ‘work’. 16 For mot-m-u * death indeed 
it is ?. 17 From motdm * die’, 18 Lit, < A tip of God’. 19 That is, poverty comes when one lies 


down or sits without working. 20 It is not the spear, but the plough, that kills poverty. — 2! Lit. * Be 
proud’, 2? The lines 7-19 describe hospitality : lines 7-11 arca description of hospitality by a wealthy farmer; 
lines 12-19 describe the way a lazy farmer receives his guests. 23 The gVariyd and astara ate kinds of the 
äsät, or the banana-like plant of the Gurage. #4 A kind of measure. 25 Because it is bought and does not 
come from the host’s field. 26 Lit. * Quarrel go and may one fall down’ (from Go baräm). 27 Lit. 
*This-onc (zam) onc-dies’ (mät, impersonal of mofäm). 
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VI 


1. zegnat yole! asağäğom . One expels and chases away poverty 


I 

2. maräsa gäza tawitom 2. By holding the gäza-wood of the plough 

3. tabetam qarb dämvädom 3. By being of one mind in the house® 

4. Jetra&"alom taram™”dgam 4. By not quarrelling, by loving one another 

5. gumta atyätärom am“angom 5. By weating short pants? (to be ready to 
work) 

6. zegnät yatdnydta® ag tävätom 6. The way one brings in poverty is by lead- 


ing it with one’s own hand 
7. básam"na dk’am nägäm xudor 7. By washing the clothes every day® making 


abratdm yim"àcom it glitter 
8. tanatas mabär yisátom 8. By one’s participation? in the monthly 
gathering with unequals 
9. tdg'didm”om bora yarcom 9. By killing a bull that has been bought with 
a loan 
10. yaq'amdna atdwatom Io. By mortgaging the security 


11. mät yige*-we? tandwam’ mätom 11. Will death stay away? Although one is 
alive one is as if he were dead'0 

12. 29x ware maryam naxdacem 12. It is Mary who sent the news 

13. sollase od barem fogam 13. The Trinity told me to tell it completely 

14. addam tot, yitorg”i bätär yitotam 14. Everybody cultivate the land! One be- 
comes great when one cultivates well 


1 Nearly all the verbs of the song are impersonals. In order to avoid an accumulation of footnotes I give 
here the impersonals that differ from the original root. The number in the parentheses refers to the verse. 
The verbs are: yofe (1) from ofam; asafäßam (1) from asadaddm; fáwátom (2) ftom tähätäm; dam"äßam (3) from 
dämädäm; tetrakYäiom (4) from tärakäsäm, root nakdsdm; täram”äösm (4) from täramädäm, root namädäm: 
am"anfom (5) from amandäm; yarm (9) from antäm; m'älom (11) from motäm; yitotom (14) from lotäm. 
2 From yatdndta * he who brings’, a substantivized verbal form. 3 From ¢d-an-ata. + From gänäm 
* disappear ’. 5 Impersonal of sand * while one is ?, from #(4)-and. 6 Lit. By joining close”.  7Lit. 
* One shortening the pants one puts (them) on’. ®Lit.‘ Today and tomorrow’.  ? Lit. * One drinks ’. 
10 Tt refers to the man who does not work. He is considered dead even though he is still alive. 


VII 
1. wäxe däng'a binon närä! 1. There are good boys in Ennemor 
2. afar cotäm yäg\äbärd 2. Who cultivate the land and pay taxes 
3. bahar zaf yabar mvärä 3. (He plants) the eucalyptus along the river 
4. g”ariyä tastarata? mäng”ärär 4. The g”ariyä and astara"! (he plants) in the 
well cultivated field 
5. gobt gäfvärärdm yatarcar s. He left!? a part for the ¢ar¢ar-coffee tree 
6. färäz tähog*räta bäq'äräq'ärä 6. He has horses and mules in the stable 
7. Juggut tak yamäräwis bakot fdr 7. He places the revolver on the top of the 
coat 


8. brat yitäbtawi dimätfär 8. He has the dimätfär-rifle that he carries! 
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9. xà yädäbe bälän närä* 9. The people of Yadabe,'* there, live orderly 
Io. bäqäňazmač bärgas kerä 10. Thanks to the qäňazmači5 and nogus 
11. mäkärawi tämäkäräm 11. He (the qafiazmac) gives advice and the 
people take advice 
12. yodawi gar täg'äpäräm 12. They accept what he tells them 
13. axa ydgura cáxoy yagagara 13. Now the Gura of Chaha gives trouble!6 


14. dängla arsam naqam Samar xäräm 14. Themen, young and old, became weavets!? 
15. gabayata dkvamı nägäm onnam kärä 15. (He goes) to the market every day18 


16. sända yifate eu? nara 16. In order to sharpen the knife there is a 
blacksmith 

17. nafs bewaiq aq'a¢ nara 17. So that he should not die!® there is a 
butcher20 

18. afa yäfäränk bäsär bankläklärd® vg If his wife does not bring meat for a franc 

19. yitrak’ast7 onnom kärä 19. There is a fight every day 

20. Zabos® däbo xoro tätäröär 20. You had better be a relative of the coffee 
tree! 

21. bdm™tat mangas batet kärä 21. In the bad season of harvest time when the 
sun is hot?2 

22. ¢artar gabt masyäta wärg yixar 22. Half of the body of the coffee tree becomes 
gold3 

23. gabt masyata mama yixár 23. The (other) half of the body becomes a 
flower?4 

24. ¢anax”am betas? edgätär!® 24. It does not lie down saying : * [have already 
given birth ’ 

25. taxam yasab yämäxärä 25. It also thinks of next year 

26. barig odäbom annam kärä 26. The elders were always saying 

27. bäčotä mos af ebär 27. * Let there be no evil eye for the man who 
cultivates the land 

28. (rir amast báqor yangäpärä 28. He who has not planted fivc hundred 
coffee trees 

29. bixläta Jabra Jabra bagaf"arà 29. Let there be lamentation for him ’25 

1 For binor närä. — ? For tä-astara-la. 3 From täk amänäm "place suddenly °. Note that the ending af 

of this verb as well as of the other verbs is a dialectal form of Gura. + For häöär ndrd. 5 Seems to be 

the name of the person who was a blacksmith. It then took the meaning of‘ blacksmith 'ingeneral. © Should 

be bank'ak'arat; the form bank'äk'ärä is due to the rhyme. 7 From férakäsäm, root näkäsäm. 8 For 

fabo-f, imperative plural of dam. 9 For be/á-J, pseudo-gerundive of baräm. 10 For etpätär, from /agä- 

Járám. Kinds of the asa plant. 12 Lit. * He left for it °, from géféräm. 13 That is to say, he is 

rich enough to buy a revolver and a rifle, arms being considered a mark of status (sec also song no. VIII). 

14 A place near Endeber. 15 It refers to Qäňazmač Amcrga. 16 The people of Gura make trouble by 

not accepting the advice given by the Qäñazmaë., 17 Instead of working in the ficld. 18 Lit. * Today 

and tomorrow, every day ’. 19 Lit. * So that the soul should not go out’, 20 That is to say, the 


wcaver who does not have his own cattle buys it from the butcher and there is always a blacksmith who 
sharpens the knife necessary for slaughtering the cattle. The meat that he buys sustains him so that he docs 
not dic. ^?! The advice is given to plant the coffee trec that always blooms and brings in money. 22 Lit. 
* In the days [or * time '] of the sun’. 23 That is, it brings in gold when it is sold. 24 That is, it 
produces motc. 25 Lit. * (Let) his lamentation (bix'a/a) in the public place (bagafdrd) be Jabra Sabra, or 
sounds of lamentation used by the mourners. Only onc who planted at least five hundred coffee trees can 
sustain himself (see also song no. IX, linc 14). 
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VIII 
1. dorä ayam qayan! asdwim 1. In old days one saw trouble 
2. nesa bähäräxa gasdwim 2. Dead bodies were thrown away in deserted 
places® 
3. Vimma täsälite gasäwim 3. People went to war in Djimma and Sälite 
4. axa zaxar aläm asdwim 4. But today one has seen this much change? 
5. afar wäxe garus totäwi 5. You cultivated the land. It is a good thing 
to do? 
6. ganhoy yäčotä mas yazäwi 6. When the Emperor saw the farmer 
7. babar fotograf ndsdwim 7. He made (his) photo on the dollar 
8. xono bang'e qomom yazáwi 8. He stands in the back and looks? 
9. gana nat tafiydta dzäwi 9. Look at the white millet of the Galla'° 
10. Sdwa bäberanda3 qasdwim 10. It is piled on the stands in Addis Ababa 
11. maräg”ä afingdta dzäwi 11. Look at the pepper of Maräg"ä!! 
12. Säwa bämäkina näsäwim 12. It is carried by car to Addis Ababa 
13. gärsi bäxam ğuniya yafsäwi 13. They collect the dollars in the same sack 
14. (dxa ewan atat äzäwi 14. Look at Ewan and Atat!2 in Chaha 
15. inor ¢aridrdta dzäwi 15. Look (also) at the coffee trees of Inor 
16. erägmäwi* gasäwim 16. (There is so much of it) that one does not 
pick it up but throws it away 
17. askar äri tägäräd gäsäwim 17. They own servants, males and females 
18. balgiks borät m'asäwim 18. They polish their b4/9i4-guns'3 
19. zegnät bina alänävom qasdwim 19. Poverty is brought to us and thrown 
upon us 
20. barig bäsälotaxu tag’som nosdwi = 20. O elders, in your prayers pray and take it 
away 
21. guras ancot bardm täg"'säwi 21. As for Gura, they refuse to cultivate the 


land,!4 beg them (to work) 


1 ayam qayam * trouble’ > Nearly all the final verbs are impersonals. In order to avoid an accumulation 
of footnotes I give here the impersonals that differ from the original root. The verbs are: asdwim (x, 4) 
from alam; gasäwim (2, 10, 16, 19) from qaam; gasäwim (3) from gafäm; totdwi (5) from dotam; yazäwi 
(6, 8) for yä-azämi from azàm; dzäwi (9, 11, 14, 15), impersonal of imperative of aZäm; m”asdwim (18) from 
m'aÿäm. 3 From veranda. 4 Impersonal, imperfect of ndgdmdm. 5 From Belgique. 6 Because 
of war. 7 zaxar ‘so much", 8 Lit. * The land (afar) a good (wäxe) thing-it-is-indeed (gar-n-f), one- 
cultivated-it (7o/äwi). ? This refers to the picture of the farmer on the dollar bill, the Emperor being on 
the left of the bill and looking down on the farmer. 10 The man from Gura is advised to take example 
from the Galla who brings his millet to Addis Ababa, from the Mareqo who brings his pepper to the capital, 
and from the people of Ewan, Atat and Inor who plant coffee trees. 1! The Mareqo are Sidamo of the 
region of Butadjira. 12 These are places near Endeber. 13 The gun is a mark of status (see also song 
no. VII). — 14 Lit. ‘ As for Gura (gwra-F) it said (bardm) “I shall not cultivate the land " (ano) '. 


IX 
1. tatandanam boxe! kara 1. We are born in good days 
2. globor bend basrat kärä 2. In times of order when there is no tribute 


(to pay) 


500 


3. basdwa ngus bätet kara 
4. tärtär bägimma tdndm wäxe gar 


5. arsam noqam bdsdggar 
6. basäwa turi bäsonar? 
7. äkta mosnät xäräm bäfägar 


8. garsi xäräm bädärar 
9. tartar amsa yigäwris yáfáfar 


10. yág"ra mäkiä x'in ebar 
11. zata cam fand Sdwa yar 


12. waga yltäg"se bäsamar 
13. färcar amast báqor yangäpärä 


14. bixläta Jabra Jabra bägafvär 
1 For ba-waxe. 


back of his housc has money available. 


* (Arc) without heart (or understanding) ’. 
song no. VII, line 29. 


1. gura taxa jämraltot! afar 


2. yagexa* gar magar nara 

3. bandabar bero tätäkärä 

4. trot taräge zäfär 

y. boxa mutat yordded3 kanfar 

6. tibro yd”xta zg meqar täxärä 
7. babete bil täräpärä 

8. bondx” G+ mas tä bäräpärä 

9. tabrawiS därata agägäräm 


10. bäxlärä gwariyd bägäpärä 

II. yomzamoz sarsänä texar 

12. Safe Jowdsdop'dfe bämäla yax'ár 
13. bág'"eid Jännät arget närä 


14. yicot mas täni an yidgatar® 
15. fdydsus bag”oyta wambar 


3. 
4. 


5; 
6. 
7: 
8. 
9. 


IO. 


Il. 
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In the sunny period of the king of Shoa 

The coffee trees of (rir come from 
Djimma, and this is good 

Little and big people ride on fast mules 

On the good sannar-mules of Shoa 

The virility of our time is (manifest) in 
the backyard* 

Money is found in the back-part of the 
houses 

One plants fifty coffee trees only to make 
believe® 

The great one of Gura lacks wisdom? 

Leaving all this behind he goes to Addis 
Ababa 


12. To beg money from the weavers? 


13. 


14. 


2 sanar (also Amharic) "a good kind of mule ’. 
banana-plant grows. Our virility today is not manifest in the battlefield. 


I. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


KO CO zl On 


10. 


I 


= 


12. 


14. 
14. 
15. 


The one who has not planted five hundred 
coflee trees 
Is mourned everywhere? 


3 From gäpäräm. 4 Wherc the 
s He who cultivated his ficId in the 


6 It is not sufficient to plant fifty coffec trees only. To do so is to 
make believe that onc cultivated the land. One should plant at least five hundred trees (sce I. 13). 
8 Since he has no money he begs from the weaver. 


7 Lit. 
9 Sec 


X 


Gura of Chaha, why don't you cultivate 
the land? 

What is it that troubles you? 

In Endeber the Bero'3 is built 

You run in search of alcohol! 

Your lips burn because of that bad stuff!5 

What can the remedy be against it ?16 

If thete were milk in the house!? 

If there is a sheep in the neighbour's house 

You tell him that it is wanted for sacti- 
ficel8 

If he plants the g“ariyd-plant in the back 
of the house 


. (The g”ariyä) is worried before it becomes 


sarsänd!? 
It betrays the likelihood that you will take 
it from him 
There is certainly Paradise where God is 
With whom does the farmer stay ?20 
With Jesus, in the seat of God 
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16. tiyazäwiT wärg yitxatdr 16. He is dressed in gold when one sees him 

17. dgdsur yise tazafar 17. The lazy man is being tracked?! 

18. yix"áre barba xonä afar 18. He is put in a tomb forty arms deep? 

19. wäxe zänga fand yatt 19. While23 there are good things, they are 
abandoned?* 

20. bärase märtäd yəf”äği 20. In the month of zase one sharpens the 
sickle 

21. fwatom® tand eb yisäti 21. When one mows one drinks milk25 

22. bämängäs äsät yitoti? 22. In the mängäs-season one cultivates the 
asdf 

23. bätorgomt ¢artar yicoci 23. One cultivates the coffee in the month of 
forqomt 

24. yärobrät zänga ok ka yittopi'o 24. This is the way they inform each other 
about the way of living?6 

25. ecot mas tarikdta ofi! 25. Let the man who does not cultivate the 
land be told this story 

26. yitba-J4* Hyax'afi 26. (Perhaps) he will become strong and be- 


come encouraged 


! For yámer altot (from atiot). 2 From agänäm. 3 From nädädäm. 4 For bä-wänäx"ä-e. s Isa 
dialectal variant of Gura. 6 For ystgätär. 7 From afäm * see’. 8 From fatam. 9 From dotäm. 
10 From /dtoddm. 11 From odäm. 12 Fom /äpam. 13 Bero is the central section of Endeber where 
the government offices, the market place and all the shops are. = !* Lit. * You run in the tracks of alcohol * 
and this prevents you from working. 15 Lit. * Water, liquid ?. 16 Lit, * While you say (Zibro) what is 
the remedy against it?’ 17 Milk could keep you away from alcohol, but there is no milk in your house. 
18 Since you have no sheep of your own you ask for it from your neighbour pretending that it is for the 
sacrifice. No sheep is refused if its colour (dära) is appropriate for the sacrifice. — !9 The lazy man has so few 
plants that he cannot wait until the g”ariyd-plant becomes sarsäna (a more advanced stage of the plant) and 
is ready for food. He pulls out the g”ariyd before it reaches that stage. 7° Lit.‘ He lies down”, 21 Lit. 
* One looks (yife) for his tracks (¢azdfar)’. ^ zz He is buried deeply so that he is unable to come back. 
23 The contents as well as the rhyme of the following verses seems to indicate that they do not belong to this 
song. 24 There are many useful things to do in life, but the lazy person does not take advantage of them. 
25 Milk comes from the cows that eat the grass that was mown. 2° People tell each other what to do in the 
different seasons of the year. 


XI 

i. bonnom sand afar titoct! 1. While everywhere® people cultivate the 
land 

2. ammat bäg'ra taxos yitwawagi 2. Only in Gura of Chaha does one merely 
talk about it 

3. bäbero aräge yisati 3. In the Bero? they drink liquor 

4. bäbete tambo yatf*anii 4. In the house they help one another finish 
the second coffees 

5. bäsäwa barom ganhoy toči? 5. In Addis Ababa the Emperor said: ‘ Cul- 


tivate the land ’ 
6. x32bä”xna bäradiyon oim 6. The people are told over the radio 
7. Yisärg mos atwardgim 7. The thief? is belittled 
8. wasdgem wohne ag’ dgim 8. He is taken to prison!® 
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9. yädrä sab geza®xna 200913 9. Let us remember the merits of people of 

old 

10. masyd”xna bägasa antim 10. Their body has been cut with a spear 

11. dina wák" dm asaÿägin 11. Having pierced the enemy they chased 
him away!! 

12. afar guram känäm awecatim ı2. The land has been extended in all direc- 
tions!2 

13. yamas gamos axa toči 13. Now it is time to show manliness by 
cultivating the land 

14. xa zänga fafvom tämälim 14. This thing is kept written!3 

15. babba François bannam ärče 15. By Abba Francois,!4 the son of everybody!5 

16. x“atam barám afar toči 16. He also said that the land should be 
cultivated 

17. dgtya báros eyagm"äii 17. You should agree and not put him to 
shame 

18. färdär yawi tiğoği 18. Let one be given coffee when one con- 
verses!® 

19. bämwärtomat conám yirafi 19. Sitting down on a stool onc consumes it 

20. Higläli xutom yisati 20. When one is tired one drinks it 

21. Hiwräči wäläm yiradi 21. When one gets strength one goes out and 
picks coffee grain 

22. yäotariyä b*asata yarti 22. One cuts the leaves of the g"ariyZ 

25. yämor tesärem> mabär yisáci 23. Why does one participate in the monthly 
gathering without being able to afford 
it? 

24. yanmar bora bädube yarçi 24. Why does onc kill a bull (for the monthly 
gathering) bought with a loan? 

25. yäkäs mas tičän yagog yiroci 25. And when the lender!7 comes, one runs 
for another loan 

26. yämast yawriya qawa sak" ¢i 26. He tells his wife (when the lender comes) 
* Prepare coffee ’ 

27. mätra iotxäm mar yasak" ci 27. (She says to him) ‘ When did you cultivate 


the land? What is there to be prepared ?’ 


1 Nearly all the final verbs are impersonals. In order to avoid an accumulation of footnotes I give in this 
footnote all the impersonals that differ from the original root. The verbs atc: 7i0fi (1) from čotäm; yitwawägi 
(2) from zäwawädäm ` yatf "anti (4) from alfantam; ogim (6) from odám ` atwardgim (7) from atwarädäm; wasdgam 
(8) from wäsädäm ; ag" agin (8) from agádám ; zag"gi (9) from zägadam ; anlim (10) from antám ; asaÿägim (11) from 
asadädäm ` awetdtim (12) from abetäläm; täwäčim (14) from fäbätäm; eyagm”ä (17) from aqmatám; tiččoği (18) 
from /átodám; tig'äli (20) from g'ätäm; tiwräči (21) from tährätam; wätäm (21) from wälam; yard? (24) from 
antám ; yiroëi (25) from rofäm; sak’ é (26), yárák" ii (27) from Sakätäm. = ? It seems to be a dialectal form of 
Gura. 3 Impersonal of the imperative from zdgadam. 4 From bä-bäriama. 5 From sänam * arrive, 
reach ’, 6 Lit. * In every country '. 7 The Bero is the central section of Endeber where the liquor 
shops are. 3 All these things take him away from work. — 9 Lit. * The man who steals". 10 Lit. * He 
is taken away and tied (in) prison ’. 11 The people of old were warriors. 12 Lit, * To the left and 
right’, 3 Lit. * One wrote the thing and kept it’. 14 It refers to Abba François Markos, a Chaha, 
the head of the Catholic Mission at Endeber, — 15 All the people like him as if he were their son.  *6 Drink- 
ing coffee while conversing and picking coffee grain is the right thing to do. The lazy man, instead, partici- 
pates in the monthly gathering without being able to afford it and slaughters a bull which was bought with 
a loan. 17 Lit. Man of the loan’, 
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1. yip" dot! xäma onnamäta xaräm 
2. mähaysmmom tätämarä 

3. elärfviwita: qurin gar 

4. afar toto tim™’dati dar 

5. yäčotä mas Sendt yard 

6. fendt tand wäxe qaräs 

7. basar Ji bar yorgos gar 


XII 


1. Everybody knows that one will die 

2. The layman and the learned 

3. One's not being saved" is a certain thing 
4. 
5 
6 


Cultivate the land until you die 


. The farmer will go to Paradise 
. It is a good thing when one has health 
re 


It is worth more than ten thousand thalers 


1 From mvätäm. 2 A dialectal form; the dialect of Chaha would say efarf"i xuta. 3 From fotäm. 


4 For yar. S$ bor ao, 6 From nagäm ‘be more’. 


7 Lit. * The fact that one does not save him’, 


Resume 


LE FERMIER DANS LES CHANTS CHAHA 


Par ces chants, les poétes exaltent, lors d’occasions variées, les vertus du fermier, qui est 
l'idéal des Gurage. Un bon fermier doit cultiver sa terre, planter des eucalyptus, des caféiers 
et toutes les variétés d'äsär, plante semblable à la banane, qui est la base de la nourriture 
Gurage. Le fermier est comparé avec le paresseux qui n'a aucune de ses qualités. 


